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ATLANTA: 

The Smart Shop 

203 Connally Bldg. 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Braunstein Blatt Co. 
BALTIMORE: 

Jennings Thomas Shop 

526 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON: 

Vogue Pattern Room 

149 Tremont Street 
BROOKLYN: 

Abraham & Straus 

420 Fulton Street 
BUFFALO: 

Flint & Kent 
CHICAGO: 

Vogue Pattern Room 

932 Stevens Building 

20 N. Wabash Avenue 
CINCINNATI: 

The H. & S. Pogue Co. 
CLEVELAND: 

Halle Bros. 

Euclid Avenue 
DALLAS, TEXAS: 

Titche-Goettinger Co. 
FORT WAYNE, IND.: 

Wolf & Dessauer 
GRAND RAPIDS: 

Friedman Spring Dry 

Goods Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS: 
Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co. 
HUTCHINSON, KANS.: 

Pegues-Wright Co. 
LANCASTER: 

The Donovan Co. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Bullock’s 
LOUISVILLE, KY.: 

Stewart Dry Goods 

Company 
MIAMI, FLA.: 

Burdine & Quarterman 
NEWARK: 

L. Bamberger & Co. 
NEW YORK: 

B. Altman & Co. and 

Vogue Pattern Room 
19 West 44th Street 
NORFOLK, VA.: 
The Wool Shop 
PADUCAH, KY.: 

The E. Guthrie Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Vogue Pattern Room 

304 Empire Bldg. 

13th and Walnut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH: 

Joseph Horne Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE.: 

The Waist Shop 

Portland Hotel Court 
PROVIDENCE: 

Gladding Dry Goods Co. 
RICHMOND: 

The Gift Shop 

320 E. Grace Street 
ST. LOUIS: 

Vogue Pattern Room 

821-22 Century Bldg. 

313 N. Ninth St. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.: 
Mannheimer Bros. 
SALT LAKE CITY: 
oe O’Brien Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 
Vogue Pattern Room 
Joseph Building 
233 Grant Avenue 

SEATTLE: 

Griffin Specialty Shop 
1602 Second Ave. 


\ ‘ THEN you buy a Vogue Pattern, 


you get that elusive, all-import- 

ant something that has- made 
Vogue the fashion arbiter of America— 
crystallized in pattern form. You get 
exclusiveness, distinction, good line, last 
minute service. Because, behind the 
pattern, you have the whole staff of 
Vogue, the only fashion magazine pub- 
lished every two weeks. 


Your Vogue Pattern is the result of the 
direct collaboration of a dozen special- 
ists. There isn’t a seam, a fold, a pocket, 


Waist No. 4663. Es- 
pecially designed 
waistcoat blouse to 
be worn under a box 
coat. Price, 50 cents 


that hasn’t been studied, criticised, al- 
tered again and again if necessary, until 
the Pattern Editor is absolutely satis- 
fied with it. 


You couldn’t hire these experts for 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. But 
you can get the result of their work— 
the Vogue Pattern, embodying the 
latest accredited line of neck, sleeve, 
skirt, the most charming interpretation 
of the mode—for $1, or even for fifty 
cents. 


Visit the Vogue Pattern Room 


If you don’t know Vogue Patterns—for yourself or your children—run your 
eye down the list of Vogue Pattern Rooms at the left. If there is one in your 
city, drop in, the next time’you are shopping. 


Examine the hand-coloured sketches, the work of the Vogue Pattern artists in 


New York. Get the advice of the Pattern Room consultant. See the exhibit 


of new materials and colour schemes, employing the season’s most favored 


fabrics. 


If there is no Pattern Room near you, and you want to dress smartly on a 
limited income, write for the spring pattern catalogue, or for personal advice 
on your own clothes problem for spring to the 


VOGUE PATTERN COMPANY, INC. 


19 West 44th Street 


New York City 
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FOR COLLECTORS IN AUGUST 


ERE is an issue to read and re-read and 

then lay away for reference, because it 

is mainly about collectors and for col- 
lectors. And as almost everybody collects 
something and quite a number of collectable 
topics are covered, this August Antique Col- 
lectors Number promises to be one of the 
bright magazine spots of your summer. 

The ancient lineage of collectors is discussed 
in “Collectors of Yesterday,” by Gardner 
Teall. It makes you one with Walpole, the 
De Medici, Rubens, La Pompadour and all 
that host of interesting folk who have col- 
lected. Harrison Cady, the artist, writes of 
collecting ship models. He is an ardent col- 
lector of models and speaks from broad ex- 
perience. Mrs. T. P. O'Connor tells the story 
of Irish glass. Who better could tell it than 
Mrs. T. P.? Jack Rosé, who has been visit- 
ing country auctions these past ten years to 
his profit and enjoyment, tells the story of 
them in pictures and words. C. J. Charles, 
the eminent connoisseur and decorator, writes 
the history of the English room, which should 
interest both collectors and decorators. Then, 
just to make good measure, the Little Port- 
folio this time is filled with ancient instead 
of new rooms and is called The Little Portfolio 
of Old Interiors. Added to this are the views 
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A glimpse of the American Empire 
dining room in the August issue 
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stored in the American Empire style, a highly 
successful piece of work by Little & Browne. 

How to treat a bay window, a problem 
plenty of amateur decorators face, is explained 
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on two pages of this August number. And 
there are also suggestions for the use of un- 
usual antique pieces in the dining room—prac- 
tical hints that can easily be carried out. 

There are two houses—both shown with 
plans that help visualize the rooms. One is 
an English half-timbered residence by W. S. 
Phillips, the other is a little Dutch Colonial 
cottage by Aymar Embury II. Modern in- 
teriors are shown.in the views of the Richard 
Bennet House in New York City. 

Then there are the gardening sections of the 
issue. McCollom keeps you abreast. of the 
month’s work in the vegetable patch by his 
article, and among the flowers by the Gar- 
dener’s Calendar, and you sce one of the prize 
gardens of the West. : 

Those who would shop will find the page 
this month unusual. We are taking them by 
months—in July the bathroom, in August the 
nursery. Such an assortment of delectable fit- 
tings for the children’s room! 

And might we also mention that Arthur 
Guiterman has written a poem on Collectors 
and what should be done with them? And 
that Frank J. Forster has designed two garages 
for this number? And that the kitchen article 
considers glassware for cooking—a really read- 
able contribution to your kitchen lore? 
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COLONIAL DESIGN 


Our forefathers were practical men. They designed 
their houses with a view to getting the greatest 
possible living capacity from them. And in the evolu- 
tion of their architecture they managed to produce 
styles that were not alone livable but beautiful. This 
Dutch Colonial reproduction illustrates the point. 
The hip roof creates a second story and its overhang 
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House 


and CONSTRUCTION 


a covered terrace. The overhang also makes a shadow 
—and shadows are necessary to the beauty of a ja- 
çade. The door is set in, producing another shadow 
as well as a shelter. The solid, simple character of 
the stone harmonizes with the architecture, as 1$ 


also evident in the other views of the house, shown 


on pages 14 and 15. Frank J. Forster, architect 
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IN THE PEONY BORDER 


The Growth from Simple Beginnings of a Planting where, Singly and Collectively, the Peony 
More than Justifies Its Psuedonym of “The King of Flowers” 


WAY off here in this part of the Cham- 
plain Valley, where the last low foothills 
of the Adirondacks have given place to the 
more or less level country stretching east and 
north toward the lake and the St. Lawrence, 
Spring seems always three weeks late in her 
coming. Peony buds rarely venture to open 
much before the second week of June. With 
us, each summer dates from that morning when 
Umbellata rosea, breaking the spell, unfurls 
those lovely violet-rose outer petals of hers, 
and with all the pomp and ceremony of some 
great court functionary performs her gracious 
task of announcing that the peony season is 
at hand. 

The little ‘“cut-leaved” variety, Pconia 
tenuifolia, and Grandmother’s old crimson, 
have, to be sure, preceded Umbellata and have 
in their turn been befittingly acknowledged 
and loved, the one more for Grandmother’s 
sake than its own, perhaps, and the other for 
the dazzling blood- 
red color of its friend- 
ly little blooms, nes- 
tled in the feathery 
foliage. Their brief 
seasons were soon 
over, however, and 
they have discreetly 
shed their petals as 
if having no notion 
of trying conclusions 
with any representa- 
tive of that glorious 
galaxy of beauties 
soon to burst upon 
the stage. 

And now time drags 
never so slowly. The 
last irises are cut. All 
signs of the late pink 
and yellow cottage 
tulips are carefully 
taken away. The 
whole border, through- 
out its hundred and 
sixty-five feet of 
length, is a billowy 
mass of green. There 
are the glistening 
metallic green of the 
peony leaves, the gay 
green of iris blades, 
the soft fuzzy greens 
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JOHN L. REA 


of foxgloves and larkspurs, the dainty green 
of the growing phloxes, the cold, stiff, forbid- 
ding lily stalks—the whole relieved by the 
dark color of young evergreens and the over- 
hanging boughs of old apple trees. Then the 
miracle slowly but surely takes place, and my 
impatience becomes a wish that time might 
run a little more slowly now, and the next 
three weeks lengthen out into the duration of 
as many months, 


The Opening of the Season 


In normal season Umbellata, for some 
three days, has the border all to herself. But 
I know her solitary grandeur cannot last, 
and, as with a miser’s glee, I gently feel the 
great swelling buds on the four mammoth 
plants of Festiva maxima at Umbellata’s right, 
I wonder, with just a touch of irony, if she 
in her pride sees them, too. Gradually all 
about Umbellata, buds are coming to the burst- 


The peony bed in blossom is a place of striking beauty. Here is Couronne d'Or, pure white 
with a ring of yellow stamens around a central tuft of petals tipped with carmine 


ing point, and each plant in its regular, never 
failing order of succession discloses its gorge- 
ous wares. 

At the height of the peony season, there 
always comes a time when, standing at the 
far end of this wonderful mass of color, made 
up literally of hundreds of great flowers rang- 
ing from the purest white through all sorts 
of cream and blush tints, light and deep pinks, 
glowing reds and crimsons, I marvel why every 
garden isn’t full of peonies at that hour. 
Pray, Reader, plant them in your garden, if 
you have not already done so. The original 
cost of the roots is not prohibitive. The price 
of a pair of shoes will start a collection, and, 
as far as I can see, no conjuror’s art is needed 
to make them grow. 

I shall never forget the morning when the 
scales fell from my own eyes. That, indeed, 
was a red-letter day. It so happened that I 
had an eleven o'clock appointment with a 
gentleman living in a 
r suburban town. Asit 
was a beautiful June 
|| morning and I had 
5.5 given up the whole 

sens forenoon to keeping 
the appointment, I 
took an unnecessarily 
early train out from 
the city and spent the 
intervening hour or 
two roaming about the 
residential streets. 
Somewhere that morn- 
ing I chanced by a 
broad green lawn 
where perhaps two 
dozen peony plants 
were growing — set 
stiffly in a row, to be 
sure, but all in full 
bloom, truly in the 
pink of perfection. I 
very nearly forgot the 
appointment, as I have 
since forgotten both 
the face and the name 
of the man I had gone 
out to see. The reve- 
lation and inspiration 
of that row of peonies, 
however, yet abides, 
and they, like Words- 
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worth‘s daffodils, still flash upon 
the inward eye. 

It was not until some two years 
later, when the family bought 
back Grandfather's old home 
away here in the country and 
once more boasted a fixed habita- 
tion, that an opportunity came of 
seeing to it that my dream of 
planting peonies of my own came 
true. We took possession in No- 
vember, and by the following June 
the last member of the family had 
set his face toward the north and 
had arrived, burning with enthu- 
siasm ta be about the improve- 
ment and rejuvenation of the old 
homestead. By August I found 
that I had very nearly come to the 
bottom of my always shallow 
purse and knew I could make 
only very limited fall plantings in 
the border I had persuaded them 
to leave room for at the end of 
the newly made lawn. Before 
starting back for the city and the 
winter’s work, however, I did put 
in some irises, tulips, and a dozen 
unnamed mixed peonies, bought 
from a general seed house. 


Increasing the Collection 


Encouraged by the good be- 
havior of these nondescripts and 
the very presentable blooms some 
of them threw out the following 
June, I decided on a bolder ven- 
ture. A copy of a peony spe- 
cialist’s catalog was obtained, and 
a real beginning was made, that 
next fall, of what is turning out 
to be a never failing source of 
joy each June to the family, our 
friends, and all who pass by. 

My collection now numbers 
over a hundred plants, all named 
varieties, with the exception of 
that first dozen. Having many 
other things besides peonies to 
buy, I would lay out only a few 
dollars at a time on that particu- 
lar plant. There was a whole 
summer’s display to plan for, as 
well as one for the month of 
June. Consequently my list con- 
tains almost none of the more ex- 
expensive sorts, which, after all, isn’t such a 
calamity, as expense never means greater merit 
necessarily, only rarity and, usually, compara- 
tively recent introduction. Many of the older 
varieties have never been surpassed and have 
become so plentiful that they may be purchased 
for from forty or fifty cents a root up to a 
dollar and a half or two dollars. By ordering 
the so-called “collections” made up by the 
various peony growers, from stock of which 
they perhaps have a surplus or an unusual- 
ly plentiful supply, one can have a dozen 
first class named sorts for three or four dol- 
lars. A root priced at from three to twenty- 
five dollars I call expensive. So far, although 
I am reserving a place for them, they are en- 
tirely lacking in my garden. Thanks to an 
honest grower’s advice, my collection though 
limited is well chosen and contains plants 
of the early, mid-season, and late flowering 
sorts, 


som 


Favorite Sorts 


Every peony lover has favorites and is prone 
to list the twelve best, when, in reality, that 


The semi-double type 
is one of the simpler 
of the many different 
forms of peony blos- 


flower by a ring of golden stamens. 


Foliage and flowers 
alike are wholly de- 
lightful. Mass plant- 
ing is the most ef- 
fective 
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In the semi-rose we find a 

looser blossom head than in 

the true rose type shown 
opposite 


there can be no such is amply proven by the 
fact that no two lists ever agree. I shall, then, 
not venture to say which is best. But I cannot 
pass on without naming a few I should sorely 
miss if they were gone from my border next 
June. 

Festiva Maxima—the great white one flecked 
with an occasional crimson splash. Monsieur 
Jules Elie—a beautiful pink of enormous pro- 
portions. Marie Jacquin—also called the 
Water Lily, which it resembles in form, but 
warmer in color, Felix Crousse—an unusu- 
ally pure red, rich and deep. Couronne d’Or 
—a white developing a crown of carmine 
splashed petals separated from the rest of the 
Marie 
a beautiful flattish bloom made up of an inde- 


The anemone-flower- 
ed peony has a flat- 
tish head in which the 
petaloids are strongly 
evidenced 


House & Garden 
scribable mixture of cream, blush, 
and ivory tints. Henri Murger— 
the latest blooming peony in my 
list, a great full flower like a deep 
pink rose in color and_ odor. 
Madame Emile Galli—But what's 
the use! If I keep on, it will 
merely mean naming them all. 


Keepirg Records 


The careful keeping of records 
of planting and flowering dates 
and notes of general behavior, 
though at the time somewhat irk- 
some, in the end adds greatly to 
the interest and pleasure of gar- 
dening, whatever plants one may 
be growing. When peonies enter 
a garden scheme, this becomes al- 
most a necessity and absolutely so 
if any measure of a collector’s in- 
terest should be aroused, for we 
are now dealing with distinct 
named varieties having individ- 
ual histories and eccentricities. 
It is impossible to keep these rec- 
ords long and be delving into bul- 
letins and descriptive lists to see 
if the plants are proving true to 
name, etc., and not become in- 
terested in peony history. 

I shall try to give a few of the 
more interesting legends and facts 
I have encountered in various ex- 
cursions after ‘information, but 
before going on I must sound a 
note of warning to any peony ex- 
pert who may chance upon what I 
am writing. I am not a scientist, 
an historian, nor even a profes- 
sional gardener, but a poor artist 
who happens to love peonies and 
is impelled by a passion for the 
diffusion of beauty to assume the 
character of propagandist for the 
novice. Then, O Expert! if you 
find here a thought of your own I 
have cribbed, for the good of the 
cause let it pass In peace. And 
now let us turn to that old legend 
of the flower’s origin. 


The Legend cf Pzon 


There lived, so the story goes, 
in the mythical age of Greece, one 
Peon, not only court physician 
amongst the gods, but apparently the fore- 
runner of the whole tribe of that ilk. Now 
Peon on a day was called in by the god 
Pluto, who was a-bed of a wound he had 
received from a shaft hurled at him by mighty 
Hercules himself. This Peon was possessed 
of a plant having wonderful healing powers, 
a gift he had received at the hands of the 
goddess Leto. This the physician applied with 
marvelous effect to the wounds of the grateful 
Pluto. So far all went well, but soon the vil- 
lain of the piece is aroused into action by 
green-eyed jealousy. For sculapius, the god 
of medicine and Leto's own grandson, and 
what makes the deed seem more damnable, 
the one in whose school the physician had re- 
ceived his training, in a fit of envy compassed 
the death of good Peon. At this juncture 
Pluto interfered and showed his gratitude by 
changing Pæon into the flower he had used in 
working the cure, and which ever afterward 
bore his name. 

From that day almost, if not quite, to this, 
the peony has been always regarded as possess- 
ing marvelous healing powers. Some irrever- 
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July, 


Simplest of all is 
the single, closely 
resembling the type 
flower before horti- 
culturists altered it 


ent mortal has suggested that the odor 
of the common red peony, Ponta of- 
ficinalis, is in itself enough to have 
given rise to the story of the physic- 
jan. Be that as it may, time was when 
one swallowed the great black seeds at 
bed time to keep the nightmare away. 
An infusion of peony and sack drunk 
before and after the new moon was a 
sure preventive of all sorts of ills, 


The bomb form of 


along these lines by ihe Chinese, these Siberian 
peonies apparently never came to be considered 
anything but second class with them, for they 
called these the “King’s Ministers,” while the 
title “King of Flowers” they reserved for their 
own native peony, Paonia Moulan. 

This is the great tree peony of the East, 
which grows into a shrubbery plant with woody 
stalks and attains a height of 5’ or 6’. The 
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At the left (below) Crown is a 
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Still another form 

is the Japanese, an 

open-petaled type 

with prominent pet- 
aloids 


flowers are very large and are sai 
to show colors lacking in the herba 
cious section of the family, particu 
larly scarlets and pure reds. her 
are, also, white, blush, pink, maroo 
and purplish flowered sorts. At la: 
a double yellow tree peony, so lon 
the dream of the Chinese enthusiast: 
has been attained, but in Franc 
This, however, is a hybrid developec 


well 


while in the case of children, much 
the same ends were attained without 
the really needless expenditure of 


peony shows an ex- 


treme development 
of central petals re- 


is Festiva maxima 
and at the right M. 
Jules Elie. Both are 


chosen name for this 
odd type with its 
encircling band di- 


I understand, from Paonia lutea, 
small single yellow tree peony foun 
growing in China. 


sack, by the simple treatment of ty- 
ing a bit of dried peony root about 
the youngster’s neck on a string. 


An All-around Variety 


In time the plant came to have 
attributed to it other more occult 
powers than the scientific properties 
mentioned above. Our great-grand- 
parents did wisely on more counts 
than one in seeing to it that a thrifty 
“piney” plant flourished in the door- 
yard, for aside from the hardiness, 
beauty and modest cultural demands 
of the plant, its very presence was 
sovercign against all enchantments. 

Let Peonia officinalis, then, in all 
the varieties you can muster be in- 
cluded in your planting, not only for 
the sake of these old fables and be- 
liefs that clustered around it, but be- 
cause, coming as it does in red, white, 
and pink, in both double and single forms, and 
flowering in May, several weeks before the 
great class of Chinese peonies, it lengthens 
the season by that much, 

Officinalis is a native of southern Europe. 
In English and other European languages it 
has furnished the name for the whole family. 
It is, however, not to Leto but to the gods 
of the frozen north that our thanks are due for 
the fragrant June peonies of our modern gar- 
dens. For they are all direct lineal descend- 
ents of a wild Siberian plant known as Pwonia 
albiflora, According to travelers returning from 
that country, albiflora is to be found growing 
on bleak hillsides, where in winter the mercury 
would register sixty degrees below zero. Al- 
though its name would indicate a white flower, 
it really has, we are told, a much wider range 
of color in the wild state, for not only white 
but pink, crimson, and deep red flowered sorts 
are said to be found there. These flowers are 
single and fragrant. 


Peonies in the Far East 


In Siberia the Tartars used the roots as food, 
and this seems to have heen the original source 
of its appeal to the Chinese, who have culti- 
vated this peony from very early times, With 
the latter people, however, the decorative pos- 
sibilities of the plant and the natural beauty 
and charm of the flowers brought it out of the 
kitchen garden centuries ago, when a definite 
attempt was made to increase the size and im- 
prove the quality of its blooms. Although con- 
siderable progress seems to have been made 


placing the stamens 


desirable varieties viding the 


One 4-year-old plant of Agnes 
Mary Kelway has borne as many 
as 150 blooms in a single season 


SEDs 


From such simple beginnings as the type 

shown in the upper left corner of this 

page has been developed the complex 
rose form 


petals 


The tree peony is only occasionall 
seen in American gardens owin 
a mainly to rather unsatisfactory meth 
ods of propagating it. Experiment 
are being made, however, which al 
peony enthusiasts are watching wit 
much interest, hoping the time is soo’ 
coming when it will be possible an 
practicable to include tree peonies ii 
our gardens generally. 


Other Eastern Sorts 


Although the Siberian peony ha 
been grown in China for hundreds o 
years, it was not introduced into Eu 
rope until the early part of the 19tl 
Century, when, of course, comin; 
from China, it was called the Chines 
peony to distinguish it from officin 
alis, Considerable interest scems t 
have been aroused, and various at 
tempts, some successful, were made ti 
import roots from the Orient. Fragrans, some 
times said to be the most fragrant peony culti 
vated in Europe, was imported about 1805 b; 
Sir Joseph Banks, head of the Royal Botanica 
Gardens at Kew. I have never read whethe 
Sir Joseph made any attempts to originate nev 
forms or not. But between his time and thi. 
many wonderful new forms and color scheme 
have been produced by selecting and crossing 
the limited number of sorts originally importec 
from the East. 

As one looks at the beautiful flowers anc 
realizes that five or six years must elapse be. 
tween seed sowing and first blooming time 
and that, when blooming time does come, only 
one seedling out of a hundred, perhaps, wil 
prove worthy of records and heralds, and wher 
one makes a mental calculation of how long 
it will take biannual divisions to obtain a 
stock sufficient to be of any account, one is 
not likely to rush into growing peony seedling: 
unless—well, it is distinctly a labor of love. 
To have gone out some fine morning and have 
a Festiva maxima just springing into being in 
one’s own garden must have made the watch- 
ing and the waiting well worth while indeed. 

Glory to whom glory is due, praise to whom 
praise. Both glory and praise are due in my 
estimation to those patient men who have done 
the waiting and watching. I cannot go into 
detail here and tell how Monsieur Jacques. 
the King’s gardener, set about forming that 
pioneer collection. Nor can I even outline the 
work of those other illustrious Frenchmen who 
(Continued on page 60) 


Sartika LSS 


The house is located on a slightly elevated plateau commanding a view of 
the distant Hackensack valley. This rear porch is enclosed, offering pro- 
tection from the western storms, but is open in summer. The rich play of 
lights and shades in the dressed stone and the sweep of the roof to shelter 
the porch are among the interesting architectural features of this view 


Ve Room 


(770° * 2576 


An open Colonial fireplace is 
a feature of the living room. 
Aged chestnut beams support 
the ceiling. Windows are set 
in a deep recess. One end is 
used as a dining corner 
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KUTOMEN, 
1270 X207 


The rooms are arranged jor 
free and informal living. En- 
trance is directly into the liv- 
ing room. The dining room 
has been eliminated, an end of 
the living room being used 


eis, 1919 


x 
2 
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The Dutch house lends itself to picturesque treatment. The graceful curves 
of the long, low-sweeping roof farm a pent roof for the front and create a 
porch in the rear. The stone is cut, its shades varying from bluish gray to 
light sienna. The Colonial details have been carried out in every respect. 


It is the residence of Reginald Halladay, Esq., at Demarest, N. J. 


CHAMBER z 
"IT-0 X 24-0" 


| CHAMBER 4 
= 12-4 x 13-0 


— 


On the upper floor the bedrooms are spacious, with crass 
ventilation in each. Ample closet space is provided. A 
general bath is located with easy access to each chamber 


4 eH COLONIAL The decorations of 
HOUSE for a SMALL the bedroams are in 


keeping with the 

character of the 

FA M I LY house — simple and 
adequate. This is ithe 


chamber over the 
FRANK J. FORSTER, Architect 


living room 
* 
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R UR A L O 


OU can always tell a man who is new to living in the country 

because almost invariably he is afflicted with Ruralomania, the 
disease commonly known as Commuter’s Fever. This is a strange 
and uncharted malady. One can never be sure in what form it will 
manifest itself. It begins with great virulence, accompanied hy ex- 
cessive enthusiasms and continues on until the disease burns itself out, 
sometimes taking several years. There are many cases on record of 
the afflicted never recovering at all. Thus far no treatment has been 
discovered which will successfully combat its ravages; you have to 
let it run its course like chicken pox and measles. It is apt to recur, 
without warning or any apparent reason, especially in the spring and 
fall months. The most innocent conversation with a sufferer from 
Ruralomania is sufficient to give it to a hitherto healthy person, for it 
is a highly contagious disease. 

The first manifestations of the malady can be observed whien a 
man takes a house in the country. He immediately breaks out into 
a rash of queer ways. He buys a guest book. He sits up half the 
night trying to choose a name for the place, and deliberately and 
without complaint he makes his person an express wagon for the 
delivery of idiosyncratic bundles. These bundles may contain a lawn 
mower, ten times more watermelon seed than he can use, a monkey 
wrench, a length of electric wire, or a pound of some sort of synthetic 
butter purchasable only in city shops. 

The first evidence of his recovery is shown when he ceases bringing 
home bundles. The guest book and the property name are also sen- 
sitive indexes to his return to normal condition—he is on the high 
road to health when he begins to get angry at the funny title painted 
on his front gate post and stamped on his writing paper. His recovery 
is almost complete when he ceases having guests write their names and 
a funny verse in the guest book. This is simultaneous with the period 
when he ceases having guests. 


HE average human being who suffers from a disease does not 
Tee to talk about it, but the afflicted with Ruralomania ap- 
parently have no such qualms. They discuss it blatantly, without 
shame and without end. 

There is my friend S „a nice fellow, kindly disposed, optimistic, 
home-loving, hard-working and apparently sane. Meet him on the 
street and he’ll back you up against a wall and begin talking about 
the potatoes he is going to have this year. Perhaps you don’t care 
for potatoes. That makes no difference, he insists on talking about 
them. Try to side-track him by mentioning drain pipes, and he'll 
assure you that in his house in the country he has the best system 
of plumbing known. Try to coax him away with a drink, and 
he’ll come closer and whisper in your ear the complete liquid con- 
tents of his cellar, bottle by bottle. Then to top it off, he'll tell 
you that you'll never know what living is until you live in the 
country. 

Or there is L Now L 
attacks, but he has them constantly, 
repeatedly, and there doesn’t seem 
to be anything that will cure him. 
He is just as bad in winter as in 
summer. He glories in snow drifts 
that make him take a three mile, 
roundabout walk to the station. 
With one breath he complains of 
the servant problem, the price of 
coal in the country, or the moles in 
his lawn, and with the other assures 
you that living in the city isn’t the 
act of a healthy, normal person. 
Every morning L eats a hur- 
ried breakfast, dashes out of the 
house fastening his clothes, jog- 
trots down two mud roads and one 
macadam and catches the 7.26 by 
the last platform of the last car. 
He goes home each night festooned 
with packages like a Christmas 
tree before the kids have begun to 
tackle it. I’ve often wondered what 
he does with all those packages; 
his house must look like a pawn- 
shop. Yet, despite all these things, 
he has the affrontery to assure his 
friends that he wouldn’t swap his 


is old enough to resist such 


THE RETURN 


I thrilled at sunsets on the painted desert, 

At rocky gorges where the torrent leaps, 

I gloried in the purple swirl of shore-line, 

Bold cliff-heads where the raging ocean sweeps. 
But when I turned and sought the tender home-land, 
-t sweeter, rarer ecstacy was born 

cit stars above a sleeping meadow, 


slt winds across a field of tasseled corn. 
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little ol’ Colonial shack for the best apartment on Riverside Drive. 

Most men who have Commuter’s Fever spend a good part of 
their time finding excuses for their manner of living to tell their 
city friends. They are like men who drink for medicinal purposes 
only. They rarely come out frankly and say that they live in the 
country because they like it. They usually pass the blame to some 
one else—the children are better for the country air, or the wife insists 
on fresh vegetables, or the rents are cheaper, or one can drive a Ford 
without having to apologize. When you look them square in the eye 
and ask if they really enjoy getting up with the chickens, snatching 
a catch-as-catch-can breakfast and doing a daily sprint for the train, 
why, bless you, they’ll blandly reply that they do enjoy these things! 


OW something ought to be done about this, and I venture to 
make these suggestions. They are based on long observations 
of hundreds of cases, both mild and virulent Ruralomania. 

So soon as a man registers a rising enthusiasm of Commuter’s 
Fever, he should spend a night in town. Let him go to the theatre 
or eat at a restaurant with the boys, and sleep in a room where he will 
hear the rattle of trucks and the shouts of revelers coming home from 
orgies of 2.75 p.c. beer. This will keep him awake and give him a 
chance to think. Once he starts to think he’ll agree that there is 
something piquant, picturesque and fascinating about life in the city. 


OMEN are much more honest about Commuter’s Fever than 

men. That is because the wife has not alone to suffer her own 
fever, but suffer her husband’s besides. Also, women recover much 
more quickly than men, especially if they have small children, no 
servants and the local grocery carries a poor stock. Sooner or later 
the female of the species gets the idea—and she is usually right— 
that she’s had about enough of this nurse, maid, cook, laundress and 
poor food existence, and begins to long for the bright lights. 

The same treatment should be given the wife of the commuter 
as is administered to him. She should have a day in town at least 
once in two weeks. She should get some one to watch the children 
and cook their meals. Then she should dress up in her best clothes, 
go to the city, rush from one department store to another, buy a lot 
of things that she can return as soon as they are delivered, treat 
herself and a friend to a luncheon in a restaurant where she will 
enjoy being seen, repeat the morning shopping, and then insist on her 
husband taking her to an expensive dinner and providing orchestra 
seats afterward. If she does that once a fortnight, or even once a 

month, she will never really suffer fron Ruralomania. 


iv is a solemn fact—one can get too much of the country. One 
can permit himself to become so involved in his garden or his 
house that they enslave him. There is no use advising such a man 
to plant a smaller garden, or telling such a woman to take the 
house work easily. 


They won't, because human nature is not 
built that way. 

The country has its own bondage 
—the bondage of fresh air and 
night calm and the sweet scent of 
flowers. One who has known these 
things can never rest content with- 
out them. A house has its bondage 
also—it imposes not alone respon- 
sibilities that make you slave for 
it, but your very affection for that 
home—and-a God-sent affection it 
is—will make you unhappy unless 
you are slaving for it. 

These things are beautiful and 
true and lasting, but one should 
seek the refreshment of occasional 
release from them. To be sure, this 
will be- like a school boy playing 
“hookey”—it will cause a sense of 
guilt, but nothing is more stimulat- 
ing once in a while than that. 

The cure for Commuter’s Fever, 
then, is an occasional night in 
town. It should be administered 
in unexpected doses when given to 
women—for they like to be sur- 
prised. Men should take it regu- 
larly. 


—Rose Henderson 


Tuly, -1919 


Frances Benjamin Johnston 


THE REVIVED 


During the war the old idea of home was revived. It 
ceased being the sort of place where you can go when 
you cawi go anywhere else and once more was the 
place where men would rather be than anywhere else. 
Home didn’t mean a palace in a park but a cottage 
so covered with roses that you couldn’t see the house. 


IDEA OF HOME 


To millions home just mcant that—a small house, 
a low-lying heaven of comfortable rooms and cheery 
hearths, with flowers growing around the grounds. 
All of which thoughts are crowding out the fact that 
this picture shows a view of “Inellan,” home of Mrs. 
Walter Douglas. ot Montecito, Santa Barbara. Cal. 


An Indian silver dish of 
18th Century make 
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(Top) A Persian plate of 
the 13th Century 


Plate of Persian fabrique 
from the early period 


COLLECTING ANTIQUES of PERSIA and INDIA 


The Wide Range of Ceramic Work, Rugs, Brasses, and Weaving 


NCE upon a time an old gentleman moved 

into the house across the street. Whence 
he came no one knew, no one ever came to 
know. His name was Kyttyle—Major Kyttyle. 
As midsummer marked his advent, he proba- 
bly felt properly attired, when he appeared on 
the lawn that first day to survey his new do- 
main, in a basket-shaped hat of straw and 
suit of an East India looking stuff. Major 
Kyttyle’s face was seamed and bronzed. I 
imagine his hair would have been as white as 
the snows of Dhawlagiri had it not been as 
extinct as the Hippuritide, revealing a shining 
pink dome as reflecting as the pool of Anurad- 
hapura at sunset, visible as now and then he 
would lift his hat to mop off his brow. 

Major Kyttyle’s installation was followed by 
the arrival of countless foreign-looking trunks 
and boxes and the neighborhood naturally 
wondered what on earth the major had in them. 
Mrs. Minch was of the opinion that a lone man 
could have no use for such a 
lot of truck. Mrs, Bittles ven- 
tured the opinion that Major 
Kyttyle might not be so “Jone” 
after all; he might have a fam- 
ily and it might arrive later, 
“Families” usually did. Mrs. 

eMinch only sniffed. “I can 
tell a bachelor anywhere,” she 


Rosewater pitcher of brass 
repouseé, 18th Century Indian 


Characteristic of These Countries 


GARDNER TEALL 


A gem-encrusted necklace, typical 
of native Indian jewelry 


Ivory and colored woods compose the intricate decorations of this richly 
inlaid cabinet. It is of 18th Century Kashmir workmanship 


declared with conviction. And she could. 

However, although no family came upon the 
scene, a whole menagerie arrived, one by one, 
from distant parts to keep the major company 
and to scandalize the town. There was a pet 
monkey, a poll parrot, a Persian cat, and a 
globe of diaphanous-tailed goldfish the like of 
which had never been dreamed of thereabouts 
and which quite put to rout the two gilded 
minnows owned by the Pickhams, which till 
then had been the only exotics in the district 
and had lent a certain distinction to the Pick- 
hams to which, socially, their breeding did not 
entitle them. 

As time went on Major Kyttyle brought to 
him a few congenial spirits and yet the little 
group really found out nothing about the 
major’s past beyond the fact that he had lived 
in the Far East for years. Why he had come 
to America no one knew. Why he had settled 
in our uneventful valley no one could guess. 
In fact, deliberately to choose 
the spot was thought to be an 
indication of mental weakness, 
But if there is anything that 
the major was not, that thing 
is mentally weak. No one else 
could have had the will-power 
and ingenuity to evade the life- 
history disclosures sought by 
the Minches and others who 
came to “know” the major as 
successfully as did this gentle- 
man of mystery. 


Silver mounted coconut shell 
lamp of 18th Century India 
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Thirty-two Persian tiles form the com- 
position of this panel, 1586-1628. Courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Notwithstanding Mrs. Minch’s earlier dis- 
approval of the number of trunks and boxes 
which the “lone man” appeared to have ac- 
cumulated, she came in time to revise her opin- 
ion when it was discovered that though decent, 
the major’s wardrobe had not compelled his 
luggage, whereas wonderful objects of Oriental 
art at once made it clear that the trunks and 
boxes had been put to a very excellent and 
approved good use when their unpacking found 
the major’s house adorned with treasures in 
the way of pottery, brasses, rugs, 
damascened arms, Persian minia- 
tures, Indian enamels, gem-en- 
crusted jades and what not. 

Frankly, Major Kyttyle might 
have been as miserable with his 
treasures as was Midas with his 
enchantment had it not been that 
some of his neighbors were per- 
sons of culture and themselves 
not only appreciative of art but 
versed in some of its branches. 
Otherwise the major would have 
had to depend on whist, which, 
by the way, he played poorly and 
to which he was devoted. 

As for the menagerie, it served 
to bring out the fact that the 
major adored children. His yard 
was always full of them after 
school let out. At first those fond 
mothers who could not be per- 
suaded that the major’s several 
East Indian servants were not 
one and the same with the tribe 
of the son of Hagar, were much 
distressed, but when these did not 
steal forth like pied pipers, they 
concluded that perhaps they were- 
n't gypsies after all. 


Meeting the Orient 


Good old Major Kyttyle, how 
grateful I am that, mysterious 
though you were, you permitted 
me to browse for hours among the 
curious and beautiful things of 
the Orient that appealed to my 
child-fancy! And the marvellous 
tales you would tell us of their 
history! How patient you were 
with our eager queries! You 
should have been attached to some 
great museum to interpret its 
hoardings to the soul of the 
people! 

It was in your house, in the 
house of the stranger that had 


* 


A Persian lile embodying a relief design 
in enameled faience. 
Century 


From the 13th 
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In this wall decoration twenty-eight Per- 
sian tiles have been used, 17th Century. 
The originals are in the Metropolitan 


come among us, that I formed some knowledge 
of the arts of India and of Persia, a knowl- 
edge that made some of the beautiful things 


which had found their way from the Far East 


into my own home greater joys to behold than 
ever before. 

I suppose I might have taken down one of 
the heavy volumes of that vast encyclopedia 
which so formidably thwarted youth’s enter- 
prise though advertised to foster it, and have 
read therein much of what was told me in less 
pedantic and less academic style 
by the major. 

If I have seemed to linger be- 
yond the limits of a preface it is 
not that I started out to write a 
eulogy of Major Kyttyle, but 
rather that in what I am saying 
I hope there can be found some 
hint of the truest sort of collect- 
ing, the noblest sort of a collector, 
—one who uses his collection as a 
preacher uses his text, happily 
discoursing to attentive ears and 
not shutting himself up with his 
treasures, like a medieval monk 
of old with book in cell. 

The good major has gone to 
his rest long since. We had sup- 
posed him out of the land of 
India, not only because we had 
gleaned from his stories that he 
had spent long years in service 
there, but also because of his at- 
tachment for the arts of India, 
which he seemed to hold above 
those of Persia. But when his 
grave was marked, the granite 
shaft provided in his will as a 
last luxury bore simply this leg- 
end, “Kytlyle of Khorassan.” 
Mrs. Minch was jubilant. “What 
did I tell you? A Persian! One 
never knows what with these mys- 
terious people.” 


Western Interest in Eastern Art 


It is only within the last half 
dozen years that the arts of India 
and Persia have attracted much 
attention with Americans in gen- 
eral. Happily we are out of that 

(Conlinued on page 50) 


This pair of wooden doors rich- 

ly decorated in lacquer of Per- 

sian design and workmanship 

are among the oriental treasures 
of the Metropolitan 
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One end 
of the 
house 
terminates 
in a per- 
gola-roof- 
ed porch 


Upstairs there are, in addition to the master’s suite of bedroom and 
dressing alcove, two chambers and a bath. It is a house designed 
for a family of three 


22. 
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Shingled 
walls and 
broad 
eaves give 
interesting 
effects of 
line 


The architecture fol- 
lows the lines of a 
New England farm- 

house 


A SMALL 


The downstairs plan shows a house-depth hall and wide living 
room, with good-sized dining room and kitchen, after the Colonial 
plan. Harry W. Knowlton, architect 


1919 


LANDSCAPE 


July, 


PLANS for the 
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SMALL PLACE 


Good Planting Effects Do Not Necessarily Entail Large Expenditures, as 


HEN the dream of the prospective 

home-owner takes final shape, his 
ebullient gratification is pardonable. But 
every woman knows that a house is never 
finished, though the spirit that pervades it be 
perfection itself. 

Planning, building and framing a home 
may be likened to creating, in a small way, a 
new heaven and a new earth. Especially is 
this the case with respect to the garden, the 
magic circle about the home. 

Many an owner who has spared no ex- 
pense on the house itself snaps the bands of 
his pocketbook at the mere mention of beau- 
tifying the lot; yet the setting should be 
worthy the jewel. He is not stingy; he is 
simply unaware of the latent possibilities 
with which his plot of ground teems; that 
the initial outlay will return in enjoyment a 
larger dividend than that derivable from a 
like amount ventured commercially. It is 
not so much a matter of money as of intel- 
ligent and well-directed effort. 

Three problems are presented in this arti- 
cle, which in each case represent actual 
conditions. 

The ideal manner of procedure is to plan 
the house and grounds simultaneously. But 
the usual way is to purchase a lot, build a 
house on it and let the grounds take care of 
themselves. 


Scheme No. 1 


Pl 
garden should be done by the owners 5 


themselves. Here let me emphasize the 


can be done by the owners themselves, 


these Three Schemes Serve to Demonstrate 
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No. 1 is for a 60 x 120 lot. 
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i PLANTING LIS R PLAN No.l 


EVERGREENS 
INDEX ` 
I. Thuya eceidentatis, American atborvite. 1 plant, 37-34 


igh. 
2. Thuya occidentalis var, Verræneano, arborvitz. More coms 
pasts man, type, holds its color in winter. 1 plant, lta 
— gI 


3. Thuyo, accidental var. globose, Globo arborvitw. 2 plants. 
2” high. 
4. panes horizontalia, dwarf juniper. 10 plants, 11½ —27 
igh. 
DECIDUOUS TREES 
5. Acer 


letencides, Norway maple, Compact street tree fur 

elties. 3 plants, 8 — 10 Kith. 

6. Populus nigra var. Ftalica, Lombardy poplar. Sereen to he 
removed as shrubs grow. 7 plants, 9'—11"_high. 

7. Plum tree (or other frult). yar. Abundance. Large amber 
fruit. 1 plant, 4°—5’ high. 

8. Prunus Japonica flerepleno, double rose-flowered cherry. 1 
plant, 3'—4’ high. 

0. Malus floribunda, flowering ereb. Carmine buds opening to 
white, aingle. 1 plant, 3’—4" high. 

0. Cratægus coccinea, native scarlet thorn. Red fruit in au- 
tumn. 1 plant, 3'—4’ high. 


DECIDUOUS SNRUBS 


11. Viburnum oputua, high bush erenberry. White flowers, larke 
seer are fruit in autumn and winter. 4 pisnts, 
F gh. 
12. Fiburnum lomentosum, Japanese snowball. Dark bronze in 
0 protect in exposed situations. 3 plants. 2 —3 
gh. 
13: RE 1 sumac, The most vivid autumn red. 4 plants. 


ie 

14. Philedelphus coronarius, Tragrant mock orange. White flow- 
ers in June. 4 plants, 3’—4’ high. z . 

15. Forsythin Fortunetl, Golden bell, The mnst vivid spring 
yellow. 2 plants, 3’—4" high. 


16. Eronyntmôs atata, rorky-barked  evnnyinus. Vivid autumn 
re pram pink frults, very striking. 3 plants, a 
5 high. 

17. Spiræa Von ffoutteit, Van Noutte’s apirea. White mass, 
forms good background lor Darwin tulips or irls. 
plants, 2%'—3%’ high. 

18. Syrinya rulparin, lilac. (A) Souvenir de Louis Spuethe, 1 
plant, 2 — 3 high; (B) resident Grovy, bluish lilae. 
l plant, 2’—3" high; (C) Marie le Graye, large single 
white, i plant, 2°—3* high; (D) Syringa Peraica, Per- 
sian lilac, 1 plant, 2%’—3% high, 

19. Berberis Thunbergil, Japanese barberry. Red color In au; 
— 0 dit berries lasting until spring. 10 plants, 1% 
— gh. 

20. Sywphoricarpos racemosus, snowberry. Smell shrub. good 
green-white frult In sutumn. 3 planta, 2 —3 high. 

21. Liguatrum Foote, var. Regetionum, Regel's privet. A grace; 
e hedge, 2 apert. 30 plants, 18"—24 

gh. 

22. Rose, Marrisun’s Yellow. Old-fashioned double yellow rose. 
blooms with tarkspur. I plant, 3° high. 

23. Rosa rupora alba, white Japanese rose. Large red fruits In 
autumn. 4 plants, 1½ —.2 high. 

24. Deufzie Lemotnei, hybrid deutzla. Smaller than spires, 
good white background ss well. 4 plants. 2 —25⁴ 


high. 
VINES 
25. Eronymns rodicans, climbing evergreen evonzmus. 14 plants, 
3 yesrs old. 


26. Ampelopsis Yeitchti, Boston lvy. 2 plants, 3 years old. 

27. Ampelopexle quinquefolia, Virginia creeper. Vivid autumn 
red. 2 plants, 3 yesra old. 

28, Actinidia arputa, silver vine. 
dense. 2 plants, 3 years old. 

29. Aristolochia Sipho. Dutehmen's pipe Immense green leaves, 
heavy growth, 2 plants, 2 yeers old. 

30. Celnatrus acandena, bittersweet, Sesrlet and orange winter 
fruits. 3 plants, 2 years old. 


Dark green f[oligge, very 


Exclusive of labor, most of which 
the planting will cost from 


importance of thorough soil preparation: Re- 
move all gravelly subsoil to a depth of 8” 
for grass, 18” for shrubs, and 2’ for flowers. 
Indeed, the entire area should be prepared— 
rather than holes dug for each individual 
plant—by filling in with good loam with 
which is incorporated one-fourth its bulk of 
well-rotted manure. It is a waste of money 
and effort to put plants into poorly prepared 
soil. 

‘The back fence is constructed of 6’ by 6” 
posts strung with woven wire, and with a 
board along the bottom. It is entirely 
screened by vines. In front of it are a num- 
ber of Lombardy poplars which help to 
secure privacy until such time as the shrubs 
attain the height of the fence. 

For these shrubs, in the spring, there is 
the vivid yellow of forsythia, flowering cherry 
and crab, choice hybrid lilacs, deutzia and 
peonies, fragrant mock orange and lemon lily. 
In summer are roses, tall white daisies, a 
maple for shade, and a plum tree for fruit. 
In the train of autumn come the snowberry, 
high bush cranberry, scarlet thorn, and red 
hips of the Japanese rose. There is also the 
vivid red foliage of Japanese barberry, sumac 
and Virginia creeper; the rich bronze of 
Viburnum tomentosum, and the white flower- 
ing mass of Clematis paniculata, With win- 
ter come the fruits of the barberry and thorn, 
the orange-scarlet of the bittersweet and the 
green of the evonymus. The latter also re- 
lieves the barrenness of the north side of the 
house. Here a hedge of unclipped Regel’s 
privet separates the driveway from the ad- 
joining lot. 


The Front Planting 


The front of the house looks particu- 
larly well in winter. Here are some 
arborvitæ, and an edging of prostrate 
juniper. Against this green background 
in spring, the saffron of the crocus, the 
forsythia and daffodils, with a few 
porcelain blue hyacinths, look radiantly 


31. Clematis panienlata, Japanese Virgin's bower. Mantle of 
smsli white flowers In autumn. I plant, 2 years old. 

32. Lonicera fictliana, Vali's evergreen honeysuckle. Fragrant 
flowers, Tollsze practically evergreen. 2 plants, 3 yesrs 


old. 
33. Grepes: Catawba, small red, very sweet; Salem, large red 
2 plants 3 years old. 


BULBS (Spring) 


34. Crocus, Mammoth Golden Yellow. 50 bulbs. 

35. Iyecinth, poreelain blue. 6 bulbs. 

36. Narcissus, large yellow trumpet, mixed. 100 bulbs. 

37. Early tulips, Cottsge Maid, pink. 75 bulhs. 

38. Derwin tulips. (A) Reverend Eu bank. lavender, 18 bulbi; 
(B) Moonlight, luminous yellow globes, 25 bulba; (C) 
Claro Butt, salmon pink, 25 bulbs. 


PERENNIALS (Spring) 


29. Myosotia alpestrir, Blue forget-me-nnt. 15 plants, 87 apsrt. 

40. Bees pest: English dulsy. Pink and white. 15 plants, 

apart. 

41. Iris Germanica, German Iris. 127 apart. (A) Johan De- 
witt, standards violet, falla purple, 14 plants; (B) 
Darius, standards yellow, fells lilac, 10 plants; {C} 
Pallida dalmatica, large porcelain blue flower. 10 plants. 

42. Spiræa Chinensis, pink herbeceous spirea. 5 plants. 18” 
apart. 

PERENNIALS {Summer} 


43. Peony varietles. (A) Festira morima. large double white, 
flecked crimson: (B) Areos, single rose pink. 3 plants; 
(C) Albifters, white single, gulden stamens, 4 plants. 


44. Hemerocallis ford, early lemon ly. Blooms with mock 
orange, 10 plants, 157 apert. 
43. Delphimium, Gold Meds] hybrids, lerkspur, in tones of 
blue, 10 plants, 18” epart. 
{Continxed on page 56) 
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gay. This effect is succeeded by a 
combination of white Spirea Van 
Houtteii, yellow iris, and lavender 
Darwin tulips. During midsummer it 
remains a restful green, to be en- 
livened in the autumn by the gold and 
white of Japanese anemones. 

The flower border at the side of the 
porch is made up of forget-me-nots, 
English daisies, and early pink tulips, 
followed by pink peonies and spirea, 
iris of violet and purple and lavender- 
blue, and May-flowering tulips of 
pink and primrose. In June, early 
pink phlox l'Evenement contrasts 
effectively with the larkspur. Grapes 
shade the porch in late summer and 
the border is gorgeous with purple and 
gold helenium, pink Japanese anem- 
ones, and yellow button chrysan- 
themums. 

The cost of the plants is approxi- 
mately $106.48, divided as follows: 
Evergreens, $15.35; trees, $12.55; de- 
ciduous shrubs, $25.25; vines, $9.45; 
bulbs, $8.30; perennials, $31.08; an- 
nuals, $4.50. 


Plan No. 2 


Plan No, 2 is adaptable to almost 
any lot or house plan. The land 
drops abruptly away at the back, 
affording an opportunity for a garage 
and billiard room in the basement. 
From windows above, one gets the 
effect of a sunken garden, its square, 
formal shape seeming to belong to the 
English style of brick house. The 
walks are of grass; the hedge of 
clipped privet; the benches simple 
home-made ones of wood; the bird 
basin in the center a square pedestal 
of brick with shallow concrete basin. 
The circular seat at the end may be 
constructed at home of brick and con- 


PLANTING LIST FOR PLANEN o 3 


EVERGREENS. 

INDEX 22 
l. F American hemlock. 2 plants, 4—4½ oh 
r F American arborvite. 3 plants, 3—33 5 
3. Tagus cuspidoto, upright Japanese yew. 8 2 

T yew. 3 plants, 4“ apart, 5 
4. Toru cuapidota var, brevifolia, dwarf J: l- 5 
mena, 2 plants, 18” high. Te DR Le 2 
5. Tarus cuspidota var. brerifolio, dwarf J s a fs 
Hedges 8“ apart, 30 plants, 12”—15” Mange a 27. 
6. Burng aemnpercirens, Box edging. 3” apart, 320 plants, 28. 
a gh. 
DECIDUOUS TREES 3 
7. Ulmua americana, American elm. 3 plants, 8’—8*' high. 10 
73. Fogua aylvotica, European beech. 2 plants, 4’—5’ high. 
8. Crategua oryacantha rosen pleno, 
arene pen Men a pleno, double pink hawthorn. 3 
6. r Beurra d'Anjou, autumn. 2 plants, 8 
10. Syringa Japonica. 4“ apart. 6 plants, 4˙—5 high. F 
33. 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 34 
11. Evonynua Europea. Shrub or small t 5 
with red seed. 4“ apart, 3 plants, 3: ae Men 7 35 
12. Lonicera tatarica var. rosea, pink fi 
apart, 12 plants, 3°—~-4" Mgh ered honeysuckle. 137 36 
13. Spiræa Van Houtteti, Van H i A 
e Tae an Houtte’s spirea. 3“ apart, 25 
14. Foraythio intermedio, Golden bell. 2 plants, 3’—4’ high a 


“ue 


33.639 in clumps 


é 
s 


ans 
27 ei feng 


KITCREN 


Pa 


Tke planting for No. 3 comes between $172 and $268. The design as a 


whole is architectural in effect, yet not oppressively formal 


15. Fathergilla major. Large white flower in May, resembling 


bottle-brush. I plant, 2’—3’ high 


16. Ezochorda grandiflora, Pearl bi | 
E ae e 2 3. rl Dazzling white flowers 38 
17. Philadelphus Lemolnei, hybrid. Dw 05 
„ 1913 does well in shade. 
18. Azalea mallia var. Anthony Kost au 
| with wistaria. 2 RN 12 eg Man 5 
41 


20. Kerria Japonica. 
winter. 2½ apart, 4 plants, 1 —27 high. 


1%’ apart, 75 plants, 12— 135“ nigh. 


19. Sym i 2 
iy n enawberry. 2% apart, 5 plants, 


Orange flowers in sumer, green twigs in 
2 


21. Berber ie Thundergii, Japanesa barberry as unclipped hedge. 43 
Tet . 


Climbing roses, 


Purple crocus, 


Fr It il lar la 


. Muacori betryotdea, Blue grapa hyacinth. 


« Narcieaua poeticus, Pheasant’s eye narcissus. 


- Dicentra apectabilis, Blecding heart. 
- Tralliua Joponjcus var. Exceleo, Orange globe flower. 12” 


Iris Germanica var. Kharput. 


Iris pallidi. 


- Heuchera sanguines, Coral bells. 
. Anchuas Italics var. Opal, Alkanet. 


VINES. 


Evonymua rodicans, climbing eronymus, 11 


plants, 3 years old. 


Doane Halligna, Hall's honeysuckle. 
old. 


Schizofrogna hydrangeoides, climbing hydrangea. 
2 years old. 


arene heterophylla, turquoise berry, 3 plants, 2 years 
old. 


evergreen 
6 plants, 2 years 


4 plants, 


Ampelopsia Veitchti, Boston ivy. 5 plants, 2 years old. 
Actinidia orguta, silver vine. 2 plants, 3 years old. 


Grapes: Concord, blue; Moore’s Diamond, white. 0 plants, 
2 years old. 

Celoatrus scundens, bittersweet. 2 plants, 2 years old. 

Wistorla Chinensis, purple wistaria. 2 plants, 4 years old. 

T everblooming hybrid teas. (A) Alberic 

Barbier, yellow, 1 plant; (B) Christine Wright, pink, 


1 plant; (C) Mrs. Robert Peary, 2 plants. 4 plants, 4 
years ald. 


BULBS (Spring) 


59105 Clumps, all around back of box edge. 250 
Whita crocus. 


Altemately with purple crocus. 250 bulbs. 


Early tulips, var. Goldfinch. Pure yellow, all along back of 


erocus. 250 bulbs. 


imperial is, 


i Crown imperial. 
Near house terrace, i 


0 yi 3 
0 bulbs, range yellow 


increase rapidly 


an] do nat run out as tulips do. Near house terrace. 


100 bulbs. 


Partial shade, 


across end of turf panei. 100 bulbs. 


PERENNIALS (Spring) 
3° apart, 6 plants. 
apart, 13 plants. 


n Violet and purple, t 
wistaria, orange trollius and azalea. 12 25 e 


ae Large purcelain-blue iris. 12“ apart, 105 


PERENNIALS (Summer) 


12” apart, 20 plants. 


bine. 18" apart 6 eats. Large mass of light 


44. 


49. Gypeophila paniculata, Infant's breath. Cloudy mass helps 


Xl. Anemone Joponiro, Japanese anemone, White. 
52. Aster Nove-Anglie rasea. 
53. Helentum autumnale var. auperbum rubrum, bronze sneeza- 


54. Helenium autunmale. 
55. Aconitum Wilaoni, munkshood. 


56. Hartison’s Yellow, 
57. era Karl Drusehki, The finest white. 4 plants, 2 years 
oid. 


65. 


Hemerocallis Thnnbergii, late lemon lily. 
. Pupover erientale, Oriental poppy In hybrid pink varieties 


. Delphinium hybrids, larkspur. 
. Anthemia tinctoria, yellow daisy. 
. Phlox, lavender and pink varleties. 


Lilium 


. Moss Blanche Moreau, pure white. 
59. Mrs. John Laing, pink. 4 plants, 2 years old. 
. Ulrich Brunner, red. 


. Grusa an Teplitz, red. 
62. Willowmere, very hardy pink. 
. Killarney, pink. 
64. Betty, coppery yallow. 5 plants, 2 years old. 

Polyantha or dwarf roses, 12” apart, 25 plants. (A) 


House & Garden 


crete, or one of the better type of 
white wood garden seats arched with 
an arbor of wrought iron and netting. 

The garden is joined to the house 
by unclipped overhanging branches of 
privet. Since the living room win- 
dows are so far above, there can he no 
entrance from the house on the main 
axis, but a flight of stairs from the 
main floor leads down to a garden door. 

Within the garden, a walk sepa- 
rates the beds from the hedge, planned 
thus for the purely utilitarian pur- 
pose of keeping its roots from robbing 
the flowers. Like the pictured Eliza- 
bethan gardens, the beds should be a 
mass of color from earliest spring 
until late fall. 

In spring the hemlock, red maple 
blossoms, tender green of the larch, 
misty yellow of the spice bush, scarlet 
Japanese quince and snowy ame- 
lanchier outside the hedge, bid a fair 
morning to the narcissus, early tulips, 
grape hyacinths and arabis within. 


Shrubs and Flowers 


The procession never halts. Pres- 
ently come white lilacs, flowering crab, 
wistaria, the whole splashed by the 
delicate tints of the Darwin tulips. 


Phlox divaricata; Sweet William, fox- 
glove and peonies; helenium and light 
blue asters; and last the snowy yellow 
chrysanthemums. 

Across the front of the house dwarf 
evergreens and vines are used spar- 
ingly, because, owing to the low foun- 
dation, too much planting would ruin 
the effect. The lawn in front is 
framed by an apple tree, two speci- 
mens of Cercidiphyllum, white fringe, 
spirea, forsythia and barberry. 

Two buckthorns meet over the ser- 


> Here are iris, columbine, lilac-blue 


12” apart, 12 
plants. 


only. 12” apart. 45 plants. 


18” apart, 40 plants. 
18” apart, 8 plants. 


15” apart, 160 planta. 
Misa Lingard, early whita, faint lavender eye, to go 
near larkspur. L’Evenament, early pink, blooms with 
larkspur. Selma, salmon pink. rad eye. Pink Baauty, 
coo] ahell pink. Mme. Pani Dutria, lilac rose, overlaid 
soft rosa. Crepuscule, lavender, deep purpla eye. 
Engena Danzenvillier, lilac, white edges. 


tiii space left vacant by Oriental poppies. 18” apart, 
12 plants. 
PERENNIALS (Autumn) 
specioaum. Pink Japanese lilies, August and 


September. 12” apart, 25 bulbs. 
12” apart, 
70 plants. 


Tall, vivid rosa New England 
aster. 18” apart, 12 plants. 


6 piants. 
18” apart, 12 plants. 
Tall, intensa blua, very 


weed. 18” apart, 


late. 12” apart, 25 plants. 


ROSES—Hybrid Perpetuals, 2’-2%' apart 
8 plants, 2’ high. 


4 plants, 2 yeara old. 


4 plants, 2 years ald. 


HYBRID TEAS 

5 plants, 2 years ald. 

5 plants, 2 years ald. 
5 plants, 2 years ald. 


White Baby Rambler, 12 plants; (B) Baby Tausend- 
schon, pink, 4 plants; (C) Cecila Brunner, pink and 
white, 4 plants; (D) George Eiger, galden yeliow. 


| July, 1919 


vice walk, and a DEEN] ip 4 30 19 S0 r 


tall hedge of un- cat. n FEET 
clipped privet suc- = 
cessfully conceals 
| the drying yard at 
ö the side. Back of 
that is a small se- 
+) cluded lawn where 
fruit trees flourish. 
Here is an excel- 
lent spot for the 
red Oriental 
poppy. 

White roses, and 
grapes cover the 
fence. The high 
corners of the 
house next the 
garage entrance are 
supported by 
masses of high 
bush cranberry and 
flowering currant; 
while clinging 
vines like schizo- 
fragma, evonymus 
and Boston ivy are 
sparingly used on 
the house. Over 
the hooded seat is 
a turquoise berry, 
whose glossy fruit 
of lapis-lazuli and grape-like leaves convey 
the effect of a jewelled canopy flashing in 
the sun. 

In No. 2 the plants come to $188.55, divided 
thus: Evergreens, $18.50; trees, $9.95; de- 
ciduous shrubs, $48.75; vines, $19.40; bulbs, 
$18.25; perennials, $73.70. 


The Third Pian 


Plan No. 3 is a decidedly architectural de- 
sign, yet not oppressively formal. Unlike the 
first example illustrated, the house was care- 
fully planned in relation to the lot—the object 
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No. 2 is adaptable to almost any lot or house plan. 


The cost wilt range between $137 and 8188 


EVERGREENS 
INDEX 


1. e e American hemlock. 1 plant, 4°-4%4’ 
gh. 

2. Lariz Europea, European larch. 1 plant, 5’-6" high. 

3. Pinus montana, var. Mughus, Mugto pine, dwarf. 6 plants, 
127-157 high. 


4. Leucothee Coteadet, lily-of-tha-valley shrub. Broad, leaved 
evergreen, small white flowers. 2 plants, 1-17 high. 


> 


DECIDUOUS TREES 


5. Acer seer arent, sugar maple. Larger than Norway maple, 
9 plants, 87-10 high. 

6. Acer rubrum, red maple, 1 plant, 6’-8’ high. 

7. Apple. 1 plant, 5’-6’ high. Alternative choice: Northern 
Spy, red winter varlety; Whode Island Greening, large 
winter variety; Fameuse or snow apple, handsome red 
autumn variety. 


8. Peach. 2 plants, 4’-5’ high. Crawford’s Early, yellow 
freestone, August; Elberta, later yellow. 


9, Cherry. 2 plants, 47-5” high. Black Tartarlan ox-heart; 
Yellow Spanish, 


10. Quince, Champion. Large yellow. 1 plant, 4°-5" high. 


11. Cercidiphyllum foponicum, handsome specimen trees. gray 
hark, smooth leaves, purplish when young. 2 plants, 
4’-6’ high. 

12. Malus Jonensia var. Bechtelil, 3 pink flowering crab. 
very fragrant. 1 plant, 3-4 higt 


13. Malus Scheideckeri, double 3 5 (eib, shapely habit, 
rose color. I plant, 34 high. 


14. Rhamnus cathartica, 2 plants, 2 3 ½ high. 


DECIDUOUS SIRUBS 


15. Amelunchier canadensis, shad bush. very early white 
flowers, edible fruit in June eaten by hirds. 5 plants, 
23 high, 4” apart. 

16. Benzoin aestirgte.. spice bush. Very early yellow flowers. 
3 plants, 2°-3" high, 4’ apart. 


17. Feraythta intermedio, golden bell. 10 plants, 3’—4’ high, 


3° apart. 
18. Chiononthua Virginica, white fringe. Flowers In May, foli- 
age good. plant, 2’-3’ high. 


19. Lipustrum foto, hardy Japanese privet. Unelipped, 26 
plants, 4” -57 high, 3’ apart; clipped for hedge, 54 
plants, 2 pg high, 2” apari, 

20. Viburnum opulus, high bush cranberry. 4 plants, 3'-4' 
high, 4° spart. 

21. Cydonia faponten, Japan quince. Select some of, the pink 
1850 w segrlet is not desired. 4 plants, 2°-3° high, 

apart. 


42. 


e e LISTRROR PLAN 


2. Spiræa Yan Houtte!, Van Iloutte“s spires. 9 plants, 237 


high, 3° apart. 


. Econymua alatus, cork-barked evonymus. 3 plants, Sed 


high, 4’ aoart. 


. Philadelphus grandifforus, the tallest varlety of mock 


orange. 4 plants, 3’-4' high, 4’ apart. 


. Syringa rulparis, var. diba, common white lilac. Grows 


taller than the purple. 8 planta, 2’-3' high, 4° apart. 


Rides uureum, flowering currant. Early. intensely fragrant 
yellow flowers. 6 plants, 2°-3’ high, 3° apart. 


. Roga rugosa, var. Blanche de Coubert, double white Japa- 


nese rose, 20 plants, 1½ 2 high, 2° apart. 


. Berberia Theunbergii, Japanese barberry. Vnejipped in 


masses. 17 plants. 132 high, 2° apart. 
VINES 


. Evonymus radicaua, climbing evergreen evonywus. Clings 


to briek. 3 plants, 3 years old. 


. Srhisofrogma hydrangeoides, climbing hydrangea. Clings 


to hriek and stone. 6 plants, 2 years vid. 


. Ampelopsis heterophylla, turquoise vine. Exquisite blue 


10 purple berries, grape-like leaf. 3 plants, 2 years 
old. 


2. Ampelopsis Veltchiil, Boston ivy. 8 plants, 2 years old 
. Lonicera Haltiane, Hall’s honeysuckle. 2 plants, 3 years 


old. 


i pe SELF isis Silver Moon. Large single white. 8 plants, 
pot. 


. Grape, Moore's Early. Large blue variety. 3 plants, 2 


years old, 8’ apart. 
Wistaria Chinensis, purple wistarts. 2 planis, 4 years old. 
Celastrus seandena, hittersweet. 2 plants, 2 years old. 


BULBS (Spring) 


. Crocus Mammoth Golden Yellow. Among evergreens across 


front of house. 200 bulbs. 


. Museari botryoides, blue grape hyacinth. In flower gar- 


den at foot of hedge. 200 bulbs. 


. Narcissus Sir Watkin, large yellow trumpet. 100 bulbs. 
. Early tulips. (A] Duke of Albany, very early pink, 56 


bulhs around circle back of arabis and nepeta; (B] 
Princess Withelmina, deeper pink, 50 bulbs around 
peonles: (C) Goldfinch, pure yellow, 50 bulbs nrar 
Japanese iris, 


Darwin tulips, Selected varieties of lavender, rose and 
pink. 100 bulbs near outer corners of beds. 
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being to secure 
from the ground 
the maximum of 
use and beauty. 

Next the side- 
walk is a low hedge 
of barberry. The 
street trees are 
elm. Pink haw- 
thorns arch the 
entrance wa]k—in- 
expensively con- 
structed of brick, 
laid in sand. The 
low house founda- 
tions and front 
lawn area are 
planted with snow- 
berries, kerria, 
Spiræa Van Hout- 
teii, dwarf Phila- 
delphus and Japa- 
nese yew, all of 
which are small in 
scale and fine in 
texture. A few 
lemon lilies lend a 
note of color. 

The main en- 
trance is at the 
pack, where French 
doors open from 
the living room onto a brick terrace. This 
looks over a turf panel faced with flowers and 
shrubs—an arrangement having the effect of a 
large garden, but one that calls for compara- 
tively small outlay for plants, and subsequent 
upkeep. 

At the end are beeches, hemlocks and Japa- 
nese tree lilacs; while at the sides are straight 
lines of honeysuckle and Spiræa Van Houtlteti, 
chosen for their foliage effect. In spring, there 
is the snowy white pearl bush and fothergilla; 
in June, evonymus, with its pink foliage in 

(Continued on page 54) 


No. 2 


PERENNIALS (Spring) ` 


43. Arabis olpina, white rock errss. 40 plants, 127 apart. 

44. Afyseum razatile, Golden tuft. Vivid yellow for accents. 
S olants. 

45. Iria pence: large Gaj blue iris 40 plants, 127 
apart 

48. Dicksonia punetilaba, hay-seented fern. Sun or shade. 
18 plants, 12” apart. 

47, Aquilegia hybrids. hybrid columbines. Pink and cream. 
20 plants, 12” apart. 

43. Phior direriroto. wild Sweet Willism. Large, fragrant, 
lllae-hlue, 15 plants, 12” apart, 


PEHENNIALS (Summer) 


49, Heuchera sanpuineo, coral bells. Small red flowers on 
slender red stems, bloom all summer, leaves evergreen. 
15 plants, 12” apart. 


50. Dipitalie plorinefora, foxgloves. Mixed carmine pink and 

3 white. 55 plants, 12” apart. 

51. Dianthus barbatus, white Sweet Wiiliam. Take np after 
blooming and replace with pink verbenas. 80 plants, 
8” apari. 

52. Pæonia, var. rosea elepons, peony. Double rose, creamy 
center. 4 apecimen plants. 

53. Jes orientole, red Oriental poppy. 2% plants, 15” 
apart. 

54. NMepefa Musaini, mint. Mauve flowers, gray leaves, excel- 
Jent for edging.” 15 plants, 127 apart. 

55. Delphinium hybrids, jarkspur. 32 plants, 1 apart. 

56. Oensthera Missourtensizs, Missouri primroar. 1 solitary 
yellow flowrrs useful as gecents. 0 plants, apart. 

57. Fankio tanceolota, lavender day lily. Late, 1 tn Sep- 
tember. 15 plants, 12” apart. 

58. Anthemia tinctoria, chamomile. Yellow daisy, lasts 41] 
summer. 12 plants, 18” apart. 

59. dria r Japanese iris. Lavender. 25 plants, 12” 
apart. 

00. Phlox varieties. 15” apart. (A) Jeanne d' Are. late pur’ 
white, 40 plants; (BI R. P. Struthers, vivid coral red. 
A) prms; (C F. G. von Lassburg, large white, 16 
plants. 


PERENNIALS (Autumn) 
61. dirtenium antamnnle, yellow Gag Tiai 12 plants, 12” 


apart. 


62, Aster Feltham Rlue. Medium hazi large masses porce- 
lain blue flowers. 40 plants, 1 part, 


63. Hardy chrysanthemums. aster-flowered ea Etotl | 
vivid yellow. 40 plants, 12” apart á ee 
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THE COTTAGES AND HOUSES OF FRENCH CANADA 


k 


Their Architecture and 
Native Peculiarities 


RAMSAY TRAQUAIR, A. R. I. S. A. 


Professor of Architecture, McGill L "niversity 


CATTERED through the Island of Mon- 

treal from St. Anne to Bout de I'Isle, all 
down the shores of the St. Lawrence to St. 
Anne de Beaupré, stand the broad-roofed stone 
cottages of the Quebec habitants. Clustered in 
places into little villages, centering in the pres- 
bytere and the church with its slender, needle- 
like spire, scattered along the side of the high- 
way, they mark everywhere the older settlements 
and have a character of simple, homely com- 
fort which we will seek in vain elsewhere in 
Canada. These are no temporary shells, 
thrown up to be abandoned within a few years: 
they are the ancestral homes of a people deeply 
attached to their land. 


Colonial Simplicity 


The early French settlers of “New. France” 
were a simple folk. Even the wealthiest of 
them do not seem to have brought much from 
the motherland, though here and there an old 
piece of furniture still survives. But only the 
simplest methods of building were transferred 
from France to the St. Lawrence. Unlike the 
settlers of New England, who brought with 
them from the south of England a tradition of 
wood framing, lined with clapboarding and 
roofed with shingles, the Normandy peasants 
were accustomed to stone houses, with para- 
petted gables and steep roofs, often spreading 
at the eaves with a strong bell-cast. There is 
indeed wood building in the North of France, 
but so little did it affect the building of Que- 
bec, that when the French settlers did use the 
abundant logs of Canada they copied the forms 
of stone building in them and their log houses 
are architecturally of stone form. 

The setilers brought with them no stylistic 
or ornamental architecture. The date of the 
early settlements corresponds to the early classic 
Renaissance of France, but the vernacular was 
still Gothic. Excepting in the churches there 
are but few classic moldings, indeed few mold- 
ings of any kind. In the houses a simple basis 
of medieval construction is modified by the 
needs of the climate, with its alternations of 
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A steep roof of 40° 
and a hipped, cen- 
tral chimney are 
characteristics 
found in many 
farmhouses. This 
type is from Beau- 
port, Quebec 


The typical cottage 
of the village is an 
oblong building of 
rubble masonry 
with a steep roof 
and having a par- 
apetted gable at 
each end 


The larger 
country houses 
are in two 
stories, often 
with two addi- 
tional floors in 
the roof, these 
rooms being 
lighted by 
dormers 


House & Garden 


eee 


winter snow and sum- 
mer heat. 


Dates of Establishment 


Few records are 
available as to when 
most of these houses 
were built. The type 
seems to have been 
fully established by 
the end of the 17th 
Century, for there are 
houses of the kind in 
Montreal of about 
1695, and the Chateau 
de Ramezay, built in 
1703, is a fully de- 
veloped example of 
the cottage type on a 
large scale, The tra- 
dition seems to have 
lasted until] about 
1850 when it was sub- 
merged by the wave 
of commercial prosperity. We may take it that 
most of our examples were built towards the 
second half of the 18th and the beginning of 
the 19th Centuries. 

Early drawings of the City of Quebec show 
us that the town houses of the mid-18th Cen- 
tury were of two or three stories, with plain 
square windows, steep roofs and corbelled 
gables with high parapets separating each from 
its neighbor. The chimneys were large, often 
double, and set in the gable walls. The roof 
is always parallel to the street. Under the 
French regime the gable end to the street, with 
its accompanying privacy of side entrance, 
seems to have been a privilege, and the right 
„d' avoir pignon sur rue“ was allowed only 
to a few. To this day even the village house 
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stands front to the road. 


‘Fhe French Jaw of inheritance, which re- 
quired an equal division of all property, had 
one curious result. It led to the division of 
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The gambrel roof is apparently a later 

introduction. This type is found at St. 
Anne de Beaupré 


the farms into long narrow strips, each with 
its little frontage to the road and the river. 
On each of these a house might be built, and 
so in places the highroad is lined with houses, 
fairly close together and each with its long 
strip behind it. 


The Country Cottage 3 


The typical cottage of the country roads and 
villages seems to have been developed from 
the plain, solid houses. of the city. It is an 
oblong building, usually without breaks or pro- 
jections, with a steep roof and a parapetted 
gable at each end. The walls are a story and 
a half high, from 2’ to 3’ thick, built of good 
irregular rubble masonry with larger 
squared stones at the angles only, The 
masonry is almost smothered in mor- 
tar, and the walls are often white- 
washed. 

The door is usually about the cen- 
ter, with the windows more or less 
symmetrical on each side. These are 
casements opening inwards in the true 
French manner, for the English case- 
ment, opening out, is not used. The 
frames are set close to the outer face 
of the wall and are finished with a 
wooden surround on the face. This 
is sometimes quite delicately molded, 
more often plain, with a flat gabled 
form at the top. The old windows are 
divided into small square panes by 
wooden glazing bars. Leaded glazing 
must have been used in some of the 
oldest houses, for the .well known 
drawing of Champlain’s “habitation” 
shows diamond panes in the windows, 
but the houses, as we have them now, 
all have wooden window bars. 


Shutters and Galleries 


Large buildings have slatted shut- 
ters hinged on the outside and folding 
back against the walls, where they are 
held by little “S” catches. If the 
windows are large, the shutters are 
in four leaves, so that either the upper 
or the lower part can be left open for 
light. Painted the usual green, and 
folded back on each side of the win- 
dows, .these shutters -give an -unmis- 
takably French quality to the build- 
ing. In the cottages they are usually 
omitted, and single windows are the 
rule in their stead. 


The French-Canadian house is set according to 
compass and not in conformity with the road 


Quebec has a good verandah cli- 
mate. Here is year-round shelter 
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An old town house in Montreal showing the high parapets 
and double chimneys. Courtesy McGill University 
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In the Ottawa valley a type is found in 
which a narrow gallery with deeply pro- 
jecting eaves surrounds the house 


Very often the main floor is raised some 4’ 
above the ground and entered from a gallery 
extending along the front of the house. A 
cellar for food and stores was necessary in the 
farmhouses and could be obtained in this way, 
whilst the gallery is sufficiently high to rise 
above the winter snow level and provide a walk 
in front of the house when walking elsewhere 
was difficult. 


Inside the House | 


Entering the house we find ourselves at once 
in the large room, the full width of the house 
and lighted by windows in both sides. At the 
end is the great fireplace with its iron crane; 
the walls are plastered direct on the 
stone, or, if it is a more elaborate 
house, they and the ceiling are lined 
with broad planks whose joints are 
covered by a neat molded fillet. The 
stair rises rather irregularly in a cor- 
ner and climbs up to the single big 
attic above. A second room, or two 
rooms separated by a central partition, 
occupy the other end of the house, but 
the planning of the cottages is very 
rudimentary. 

The larger houses are often very 
broad—the Chateau de Ramezay is 
some 50“ from front to back—and in 
these houses a central longitudinal 
wall divides the front from the back 
rooms. There will then be two fire- 
places in the gable, which show on the 
outside in the double chimney with its 
connecting parapet, 

The floors are of heavy squared logs 
often laid close together and boarded 
over. An effort towards fireproofing 
seems to have been made in the 
Chateau de Ramezay, where the base- 
ment is vaulted and the first floor cov- 
ered with stone paving laid over the 
wooden beams. 


Roofs and faves 


Roofs are steep, 40° or even more, 
and usually end in a chimneyed gable 
at each end. Quite a number, however, 
have hipped roofs with a central 
chimney. The gambrel roof which is 
so common in the villages is appar- 
ently a later introduction, but some of 
the old barns have hipped gambrels. 

In gabled houses the deep eaves are 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A house for a man with a quaint slant on life—that’s 

what it is. The architecture is hybrid, a mixture of 

Dutch and Salem Colonial developed in stucco on the 

first floor, clapboard above and a cut-in red shingled 

roof. Two big chimney stacks give the ensemble a solid 

dignity. The overhang of the second story, the windows 
and the entrances make it an unusual design 


Across the front is the living room with an entrance at 
this corner. Behind that runs a glassed-in gallery. fac- 
ing the garden, A study or library, with a fireplace, 
occupies an ell. On this side the kitchen, pantry. and 
dining room fill the extension : 
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Upstairs we have a master's room with 

a fireplace, a second chamber and a 

maid’s room in proximity to the nurs- 

ery. One bath suffices. A quaint little 

hall with a pointed ceiling connects the 

rooms, Closet space is ample. All rooms 
are well lighted and ventilated 


A HOUSE & GARDEN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


Designed, Furnished and Pictured by 
LEWIS E. MACOMBER 
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In the living room, balancing the door to the right 
is a writing corner, lighted by a circular window. 
The furniture costs as follows: 6 long couch with 
ö three loose cushions and covered, $170; couch table 

. — 6! long, 28” wide, 2914" high, in pine or walnut an- 
e 


tiqued, $100; wing chair in bay window, $45; stool, 

827; chair at desk, $18; comb back chair by fire, 

S45; small circular table, 28” high, $45; painted pine 
chest, 40” long, 38“ high, 20” deep, $150 


and 
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One corner of the dining room is filled with a built- 
in cabinet, the other side a settle, The woodwork is 
simple and painted white. Dutch tiles are used around 
the fire opening. The furniture cosis are: Dutch 
slat-back chairs, walnut or painted, with rush seats, 
$40 each; draw-top table, 40” wide, 8' long extended, 
$210; English hutch, used for a serving table, 40” 
long, 41” high, $100. To left and right are details of 
the entrance and the bird house 


Macomber 
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PERIOD STYLES 


in OLD and 


NEW DESKS 


Their Placing and Part in the Composition of the 


S early as the 16th Century, desks were 

considered of enough importance to at- 

tract the attention of master craftsmen. Their 

work, in turn, attracted the patronage of royal- 

ty, who, realizing the importance of the desk 

as a work of art, placed them in their most 
notable rooms. 

We have grown to feel the same admiration 
for this once neglected piece, especially during 
the last few years, 
for we realize 
that it has a dis- 
tinct rôle to play. 
in the composi- 
tion of a decora- 
tive scheme, 
where period fur- 
niture is used. 

When our 
country was 
young, few old 
desks were to be 
found among the 
scanty furniture. 
Our Colonial 
forebears could 
not bring over 
many of their be- 
longings in the 
diminutive ships. 
One of the earli- 
est that came to 
our shores was 
brought in the 
Mayflower, owned 
by no less a per- 
sonage than John 
Alden. It was 


Room Identifying the Types 
H. H. BRIDGES 


not a large desk, standing only 214’ high and 
known as a bureau desk. This has never been 
out of the family and is treasured in the home 
of one of his descendants, and is in as good 
condition as when it was first brought here. 
Another interesting example is the desk once 
owned by General Israel Putnam of Revolu- 
tionary fame. On it he wrote many of his war 
letters. 


It is a fine example of the ball and 
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Early Georgian 
feeling is found 
in this secretary 
in a New York 
apariment 


From New En- 
gland comes this 
type of early 
American desk 
with slant top 


The red lacquer 
of this old desk 
has been repeated 
in the mirror 
frame above 


claw feet type, showing rising sun ornamenta- 
tion on the drawers. In the old Stark Mansion 
at Dunbarton, New Hampshire, is another that 
was originally owned by Robert Morris, the 
“financier of the Revolution.” It was inherited 
by the present owner, who is a direct descend- 
ant. These are only a few of the desks still to 
be found in homes over the country, with which 
history has been intimately connected. 

In their construc- 
tion the best woods 
only were used— 
usually mahogany 
and walnut, al- 
though sometimes 
white wood ve- 
neered was chosen. 
Desks of this peri- 
od should be used 
in rooms where the 
furniture is Co- 
lonial in type, as 
they harmonize 
with that style. 

Should you by 
chance have inher- 
ited an old mahog- 
any desk, remem- 
ber in determining 
its make that if it 
was in your fam- 
ily’s possession be- 
fore the Revolution 
it was in all proba- 
bility an imported 
one, for furniture 
was not designed to 
any extent in our 


The master crafts- 
men gave to their own special work distinguish- 
ing marks that are helpful for identification. 
Chippendale leaned to table desks, and secre- 


country until after then. 


tarics, which have glass doors. Many were 
exquisite in their workmanship, showing classic 
hand-carving on the feet and fluted columns. 
Hepplewhite preferred a heavier style and more 
severe, while Sheraton created, among other 
pieces, tambour tables to be used by both ladies 
and gentlemen. Many of his pieces were fin- 
ished with plain legs, while others were twisted. 


Classifying Desks 


In classifying these desks they should be 
divided into three groups: antiques, reproduc- 
tions and machine-made pieces. The last were 
never carved and followed such similar sub- 
jects that Ruskin, during his day, condemned 
them as unfit for use in any up-to-date room. 
For a time they went out of fashion, but today 
with the introduction of skilled labor, men who 
have studied the art for years have caught the 
spirit and with a perfect understanding of the 
type desired, are producing satisfactory pieces. 

We are particularly fortunate in being able to 
control master craftsmen, who have come from 
Spain, Italy and even Japan, attracted to our 
country by our superior work. It is the mobili- 
zation of experts, such as these, that has led 
to such wonderful productions. 

William and Mary desks are in favor at the 
present time. They prove satisfactory on ac- 
count of their being able to fit into small 
places. The mahogany desk in Queen Anne's 
style also is fashionable for it is particularly 
congenial in a Colonial room. 


For Men and Women 


The man of the house demands for his 
library something in harmony with his furni- 
ture. If it is mahogany of the Colonial type, 
a Chippendale or Hepplewhite desk is applica- 
ble. Elaborately carved woodwork requires a 
richly carved desk. 

The housewife prefers an entirely different 
kind of desk. It should have plenty of com- 
partments; or if she has much correspondence, 


A Spanish desk 
of the Baroque 
period with rich 
inlay on the 
doors, a typical 
example 


To the right, a 
rare piece oj 
green Italian 
lacquer with 
drawers belo w 
and cabinet top 


it should be a cabinet top, where she can place 
her letters. In chambers where old Colonial 
pieces are used the desks most adaptable are 
either walnut or mahogany. Yet, even here, 
discretion must be exercised for it would be 
unsuitable to place a Chippendale desk in a 
Hepplewhite setting. Then too, proportion 
and style demand a placing of desks that is in 
harmony with the rest of the furniture. In 
direct contrast, painted pieces demand either a 
writing table of the same color or possibly an 
odd piece which makes a pleasing contrast. 
For this, why not have a built-in desk in one 
corner of the room, painted white, and deco- 
rated with the same design used in the fur- 
niture ? 


Italian and Baroque Designs 


We revel in the rich colors found in Italian 
furniture, admiring particularly those pieces 
that came into vogue during the Renaissance. 
The finest and most desirable desks came into 
vogue about the middle of the 16th Century. 
They embodied cleverness of construction to- 
gether with good taste in design. Particularly 
happy was the choice of color. These Venetian 
workmen were most elaborate producers of 
furniture, and their type is easily recognizable 
as they use principally light shades with vivid 
polychrome decorations. Their favorite tones 
were light blue, gray, a greenish white, and 
an effective shade of light yellow. 

The same designs were copied later by the 
Roman cabinet-makers whose work is char- 
acterized by the use of heavier colors. Fol- 
lowing on their work came the Baroque, a 
style that reached its apex during the reign of 
Louis XIV. In both Spanish and Portuguese 
desks we find this Baroque note. An example 
of the Spanish Baroque is illustrated on this 
page. The desk is decorated with the old iron 
work, so popular with the Spanish craftsmen. 
The hammered wrought iron designs stand out 
on a background of dark wood in a decorative 
manner. 

We must not forget the decorative value of 
lacquer, which because of its color value is 
often introduced as a single piece in the room. 
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Oriental lacquer work is ornamented with gold, 


and mother-of-pearl. Gold ground lacquer is 
occasionally found in furniture, although black 
and red arc considered most desirable by ex- 
perts. One of these antiques occupies a wall 
space in the home of Mr. Henry G. Vaughan, 
M. F. H., of the Norfolk Hunt, shown at the 
bottom of page 28. The lacquer here is red, 
and the same color is repeated in the mirror 
hanging above. 

In addition to these period pieces many en- 
thusiasts are making over old furniture into 
desks, using the square piano and the spinnet 
for this purpose. The possibilities in this are 
limitless and offer a wide field for inge- 
nuity. 

This revival of the desk as an essential piece 
of furniture is due to the fact that we are ap- 
preciating the architectural atmosphere of our 
rooms. We are considering them as complete 
pictures in which hangings, furniture and wall 
coverings combine to create a finished en- 
semble. Into this ensemble comes the desk. 


The Position of the Desk 


Heretofore the antique desk was relegated to 
a dark corner whereas, granted it has good 
lines and is in a fitting condition, it should be 
given a place of honor in the furniture group- 
ing of a room. 

The place for the desk is the position that 
affords light over the left shoulder—granted, 
of course, that the writing members of the 
house are right-handed! If possible it should 
not be in too public a part of the room. A 
comer is preferable. Although one often sees 
the desk placed between windows—and there 
it finds its best position as a piece of furniture 
the cross lights are often amazing. But one 
can always sacrifice a little of her convenience 
to make the perfect grouping. 

When the desk is used as an integral element 
in the furnishing of a room, it should be com- 
bined with accessories to form a group. There 
should be a floor lamp close at hand or a lamp 
above it. Pleasing garniture may be placed on 
top. A picture or decorative mirror may be 
suspended above. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PAINTINGS and ETCHINGS 


As a Decoration for the Wall They F tsibly Enlarge the Size of the Room 


HE four walls of a room present 

one of the most serious prob- 
lems with which we come in daily 
contact. To escape the blight of 
them and the dread of them is worth 
some thought and consideration on 
our part. 

Now, if one of these walls has a 
window that looks out upon the Ro- 
man Forum, with all the grandeur 
that epitomizes the glory of the an- 
cients; if another has a window 
through which may be seen the hol- 
low, vine-clad ruins of a medieval 
castle; if the third wall has two win- 
dows, through one of which you see 
the soul-uplifting spires of a Gothic 
cathedral and through the other you 
enter the cathedral itself; and if on 
the fourth wall is a vista of the pure 
beauty of a Hindu temple—well, it 
would seem as though the four dead 
walls had vanished and left in their 
stead a gateway to the whole great 
world, 


The Picture and the Room Size 


Before the magic gesture of archi- 
tectural painting and architectural 
etching, solid walls melt and fade 
away; or if not exactly that, they be- 
come merely confines which pleasant- 
ly hold the human soul, if it chooses, 
while it contemplates all the works 
of man, be they beautiful or sad, in- 
spiring or pensive. 

Of course, almost any kind of 
pictures may be used to break up the 
monotony of four dead walls. Subtle 
landscapes that serve to put the be- 
holder in the same mood that in- 
spired the artist; colorful landscapes 
that give just the right note 
to the decorative scheme; 
old portraits that help to 
carry out the “period” 
motif, or bright figure pieces 
that serve as decorations 
much as a vase or a plaque . 
or a rare textile would serve. 

But all of these leave the 
room the same size as when 
they entered it. They make 
it more livable to the person 
who lives in it, or they may 
make it less livable to the 
person who doesn’t have to 
live in it. But as regards 
the person who in these 
modern days does not par- 
ticularly like thoughtfulness 
and moods, and who at 
all times has a wholesome 
hankering for the wide, 
wide world—for the great 
stretches—for foreign sights 
—all these things do not 
help much. It takes the 
architectural painting or the 
architectural etching to sat- 
isfy such as these. 


and Open Windows on a Wide Range of the World 


PEYTON BOSWELL 


In his etching of Milan Cathedral, Albany Howarth uses the 
interior details to make a decorative picture. Schwartz 


Dame by Frank Brangwyn. 


As a contrast to the interior cathedral view above we have this exterior of Notre 


Courtesy of the Knoedler Galleries 


The architectural] theme in paint- 
ing and etching has come surpris- 
ingly to the front in the last few 
years. This is manifested in two 
ways—first, the eagerness with which 
old paintings with architectural sub- 
jects have been sought by collectors 
and home makers, and, by the same 
token, by the art dealers; and, sec- 
ond, the extraordinary interest that 
has been manifested by etchers in 
similar subjects. Plate after plate 
has been turned out by such artists 
as Haig, Brangwyn and Fitton, all 
finding eager buyers, until the mod- 
ern schoo] of architectural etching 
has assumed a place of great impor- 
tance in the art world and in our 
homes. 

The reasons for this popularity of 
architectural painting and architec- 
tural etching probably come under 
three heads which may be set down 
as follows: r j 

First, the psychological reason be- 
fore mentioned. The wholesome out- 
door instinct that has come into mod- 
ern life appreciates the sense of big- 
ness which these works impart to a 
home—the opening up of vistas into 
the outer world. 

Second, the desire of the home 
builder under the cramped condi- 
tions of city life to make the 
best of the small space available in 
apartments, and make it seem as 
large as possible. The right use of 
architectural works will sometimes 
make a room seem twice as big as it 
really is. 

Third, the appropriateness of the 
architectural work as a decoration 
in the “period room.” 

It is surprising how 
“large” an effect can be 
obtained with an architec- 
tural etching in a city apart- 
ment—and by apartment is 
mcant the modest living 
quarters of the ordinary 
man. A bright corner, by 
means of a sunshiny print, 
can be made twice as big. 
Even a hallway can be 
stretched out and widened 
in a surprising way by a 
well chosen etching. 


Classifying the Etchings’ 


These etchings fall under 
three main heads: 

First, there is the etching 
of some historical building. 
It may be Windsor Castle, 
it may be Notre Dame, it 
may be the ruins of the 
Coliseum, or of some old 
feudal castle in England or 
Scotland; and the interest 
in it may be one of beauty 
or one of sentiment. 
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Then, there are the quaint 
glimpses of old world towns and 
cities, which often have a romantic 
charm as well as beauty. ] 

Lastly, come the ctchings of inte- 
riors, when the artists sole aim is 
to reproduce the masterpieces of ar- 
chitectural beauty which men of 
other ages have left in the great 
cathedrals and noble public struc- 
tures of Europe. Such etchings have 
all the art valuc of objects of virtu, 
as presenting beauty for its own 
sake. 
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Their Use in Decoration 


The development of the “period 
room” in America in the last ten or 
a dozen years has been the cause of 
the bringing to this country of some 
of the finest works of the architectu- 
ral painters of the past. Formerly 
the art of Guardi and Canaletto, of 
the Italian school, and of such men 
as Hubert Robert, of the French 
school, was almost unknown in this 
country. Now when examples by 
them are placed on exhibition they 
cause as much interest as a Reynold 


The work of Francesco Guardi, whose value is just being appreci- 
ated in this country, is eminently fitted for the domestic wall. 
Contrast this with Canaletto's bridge. Kleinberger Galleries 


portrait or a Ruysdael landscape. 

For instance, what could be more 
appropriate in an Italian room than 
one of Canaletto’s visions of Venice, 
with its canals, its great landing 
ways, its bridges, its gondolas, its 
brightly clad 18th Century fig- 
ures? Or, again, one of Guardi's 
beautiful, if melancholy, impressions 
of the Dalmatian coast, with the rc- 
mains of some old castle dating back 
to the days of Italian feudal ascend- 
ency, now indicated merely by soli- 
tary arches, silhouetted against the 
blue sky, and by fallen columns 
which serve as the seats for red and 
blue clad herdsmen, whose flocks 
graze round? Such a scene is so 
Italian that it serves to explain even 
Italy’s stand on the Adriatic question 
at the Peace Conference! 

Or in a French period room, what 
could be more appropriate than one 
of Hubert Robert’s imaginative pieces 
—ruins again—interpreted with all 
the splendid color and all the Gallic 
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Hubert Robert's “Roman Villa” creates a mood in 
the beholder. Courtesy Gimpel & Wildenstein 


The decorative use of ruins, which have the elements of both dignity and romance, is evi- 
denced in this painting of the Roman Forum by Pierre Antoine Demachy. Ehrich Galleries 


Guardi depended on the archi- 

tecture for his decorative ef- 

fects, and Canaletto on the fine 
Venetian sky. Kleinberger 


love for classic beauty that belonged to his 
age? A portrait by Largilliere of a beauty 
of the court of Louis XV, or of the “con- 
versations” of Watteau or Lancret might fur- 
nish as much atmosphere for a period room, 
but surely not more. 

Architecture owes its place in painting and 
etching to a quality which may best be de- 
scribed by the word personality.“ A land- 
scape, or a marine, may be a thing of beauty 
or a dramatic composition, capable of inspiring 
a “mood” in the beholder or of stirring feelings 
that will be cherished as priceless, All of this 
is true of architectural painting and etching, 
and in addition there is the poignant some- 
thing which comes from “personality.” 


Personality in These Pictures 


The Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris has 
a personality expressive of the finest feelings of 
Gothic art; it personifies the humanity and 
the religious piety of the Middle Ages. It is 
this spirituality that has made it a favorite 
subject with etchers. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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A quaint old block paper in Queen Anne design, frilly dotted swiss curtains and dressing table hung with 
the same dainty fabric combine with the simple Colonial furniture to make a room cool ond attractive 


COLOR SCHEMES FOR SIMPLE BEDROOMS 


A Variety of Combinations for Furniture and Hangings 
the Purse of the Youngest Householder 


HEN the question of furnishing the 

small house is considered, it is impera- 
tive to give particular attention to the furnish- 
ing and the decorating of the bedroom, which 
should be made as comfortable and inviting as 
possible, despite the necessity for economy. 

The question of scale is an important one, 
and whereas the old Colonial furniture, though 
lovely in itself is frequently too heavy and 
cumbersome for the small house, graceful and 
appropriate reproductions may be found, which 
will carry out the spirit of the Colonial and 
yet fit into our modern existences. With this 
furniture, a variety of fascinating color schemes 
may be devised, either with wall paper and a 
plain fabric, or painted walls and chintz. 

For a simple, inexpensive bedroom, well- 
made mahogany furniture, Colonial in design, 
is appropriate and effective. Four posters with 
posts so low as not to require a canopy are 
reasonably priced at $26.50 each. For these, 
mattresses and springs of very good quality 
should be procured, as the cheap sort are a 
very poor investment. A very good hair mat- 
tress may he procured at $37.00 and a very 
good box spring at $26.50. 


The Chifforobe and Dressing Table 


Among the most useful pieces of modern 
furniture, rivalling the high-boy in capacity, 
if not in line, is what is known as a chifforobe. 
This is about the height of a Colonial chest of 
drawers, and consists of two roomy drawers, 
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with an upper cabinet of four trays. Excellent 
value of dull mahogany is the one chosen at 
$79.00. 

On it stands a small toilet mirror, like the 
old Colonial designs, which is priced at only 
$17.50. 

Instead of a mahogany dressing table, a 
simple one hung with dotted swiss and lined 
with the color which is to predominate in the 
room, will be found attractive and dainty, thus 
giving a little more variety. 

This, of course, may be a homemade affair, 
a simple kitchen table serving successfully for 
that purpose, or it may be procured completely 
draped at $35.00. 

Above it a graceful Queen Anne mahogany 
mirror is useful and appropriate, priced at 
$29.00. 

One comfortable arm chair is essential, al- 
though, of course, a chaise longue is even more 
luxurious. A very comfortable chair may be 
had covered in a plain sateen, the chair priced 
at $57.00, and the sateen at $1.05 a yard. 
Then a small rush seated stool to be used in 
front of the dressing table, a rush seated side 
chair and a small night table will be sufficient 
to make the room adequately furnished and 
entirely livable. 

With all this undecorated, almost severe 
mahogany furniture, it might be well to depart 
from the always restful, plain, painted, or 
paneled walls, and use a Queen Anne block 
paper of quaint and captivating design. This 


That Will Suit 


comes in several color combinations, One of 
the most attractive, in which the design is the 
least obtrusive, is a delicate combination of 
soft grays and pale yellow, with the faintest 
touch of pale blue on a white ground—cool 
and restful to a degree. 


As to Swiss Curtains 


With this, swiss curtains, with a yellow dot 
and a plain yellow sateen for bed and chair 
covering with the dressing table in the swiss, 
would be an effective combination. The lamps 
could be blue painted tin with pale yellow 
painted shades with a blue edge. A gray wool 
carpet would keep the whole room in a soft 
delicate color harmony. 

For anyone with more love of color, the same 
wall paper comes in a design of mauves, blues 
and crushed raspberry on a linen colored 
ground. Used with this, the swiss curtains 
should have a white dot, with possibly a tiny 
edging of crushed raspberry, either fringe or 
binding, and that same vivid color in sateen 
could be used for the bed covers and the chair. 

Dotted swiss, such as this, with a white dot, 
may be procured 72” wide at $2.30 a yard, or 
36” wide at $1.15 a yard. ‘ 

The swiss with a colored dot, either blue, 
rose, yellow or mauve comes 31” wide at $1.95 
a yard. 

Sateen is really a very serviceable and use- 
ful material and comes in a variety of attractive 
shades, 
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A plain sateen is used for the bed covering 

and on the one upholstered chair. The wool 

rug is also without design, thus confining 
all the decoration to the walls 


An interesting room was evolved from the 
use of jade green sateen for hangings and a 
smart dark blue chintz with touches of rose 
and mauve in the design, for the furniture, 
some of which was painted the delicate jade 
green with a line of dark blue as the decoration. 
The wall paper was a delicate gray and the 
carpet a deeper shade of the same color. One 
or two of the smaller pieces of furniture were 
in walnut and the dressing table hung with 
the jade green sateen was smart with dark blue 
glass bottles. 

A very tiny room was fascinating in a com- 
bination of oyster white, blue and salmon color. 
It was the furniture that was oyster white, with 
a nosegay of blue and salmon colored flowers, 
the curtains salmon colored silk, ruffled and 
tied back, and there were two or three bright 
blue tables, whereas the dressing table in its 
stiff white muslin skirts edged in blue looked 
like a crinoline. 

A Toile de Jouy, 18th Century in design, in 
several tones of rose on a cream colored ground, 
was used as a wall covering in a very feminine 
room. 

All the furniture was Louis XVI. in tones 
of cream, and the small comfortable slipper 
chair was upholstered in the deepest tone of 
rose taffeta. The woodwork was also cream, and 
at the windows hung white thin muslin cur- 
tains edged with a narrow lace. Two straight 
emerald green vases stood on the little mantel, 
filled with old fashioned nosegays of roses. 


A Water Lily Room 


The soft delicate colorings of a water lily 
were the inspiration for one particularly cool 
and restful room. The walls were painted 
that warm yellow which is at the heart of the 
flower, and at the windows hung silk gauze 
curtains of a delightfully soft green ‘tone. 


Most of the furniture was painted a mellow 
cream, with a delicate tracery of water lilies. 
On the chaise longue, a watery blue sateen was 
the background for a mass of small taffeta 
cushions covered in the varying delicate tones 
of rose, blue, green and yellow, which make 
water lilies so alluring. 

A rug in soft watery blue was used. The 
dressing table was smart in crisp yellow or- 
gandie. y 

Another color combination which is most at- 
tractive is the old-fashioned tea rose yellow 
and delicate heliotrope. With such a plan the 
furniture might be painted a delicate heliotrope 
with a line of gray andavery fine line of yellow. 

The chaise longue and little slipper chair 
could be covered in a yellow and mauve chintz 
and at the windows a tea rose yellow cotton 
crepe would be effective. 

À gray green rug could be used in this room 
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The Queen Anne block paper comes on linen 

ground with mauve, blue and rose in the 

design, or in a delicate combination of gray, 
pale yellow and blue. $.75 a roll 


and the walls might be painted a delicate mi- 
gnonette green. i 

One or two spots of deeper mauve in the 
way of cushions and toilet articles would be 
effective, and the dressing table could be hung 
in the chintz. f 

Among the new linens there is a particularly 
luscious shade of watermelon pink, which 
would be sufficient to form the nucleus of a 
pleasing color combination. It comes 36” wide 
at $1.75 a yard, and could be used as window 
curtains bound with a blue linen, and also to 
cover either arm chair or chaise longue. In 
combination with it, a strong blue swiss dotted 
with white would be most attractive, for the 
dressing table. This comes 31” wide at $2.25 
a yard. White ruffied muslin bed covers could 
be used with this plan, lined with a pink sateen. 
Mahogany furniture would be appropriate, 
with the walls panelled in ivory color and a 
line of strong blue in the molding. 


The Question of Costs 


The following is a complete list of the fur- 
niture mentioned in the article and pictured in 
the two views above: 


2 Mahogany four posters, 3 feet, 3 inches out- 


side width @ $26.50 each. $53.00 
2 Special black hair mattresses @ $37.00 each 74.00 
2 Box springs @ $26.50 each. 53.00 
1 Chifforobe, 36 inches wide 79.00 
1 Toilet mirronnnnrunrnrr „„ å 
1 Rush seat Stool......ssesoesersesseesesen d 
1 Night table i 
i Char 8 A 
214 yards 50 inch material @ $1.05 a yard... 237 
1 Queen Anne mahogany iner 9.00 
1 Dressing table hung with dotted swiss 35.00 
1 9 x 12 wool rug, reversible and seamless... 60.00 
2 Pairs dotted swiss curtains @ $16.00 a pair 32.00 
2 Sateen bed covers @ 824.00. 48.00 
1 Rush seated side chair @ $18.00.......... 18.00 
2 Painted tin lamps with parchment paper 
shades to match & 522.50. 45.00 
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THE EMBARGO ON YOUR FLOWER GARDEN 


A Short Analysis of Quarantine No. 37, Effective June 1, 1919, and Which Excludes 
Many Shrubs, Trees and Flowers Formerly Imported to the 


OTHING in the horticultural world, 

amateur, professional or trade, in many 
years has created the amount of dissension that 
has been caused by the famous—or infamous, 
according to the point of view!—Quarantine 
Ruling No. 37, whereby the importation of 
foreign plants is greatly curtailed. 

Its advocates claim that it will protect 
American horticulture and agriculture to the 
extent of millions of dollars annually. ‘That 
it will stimulate the production, not only of 
more and better stock in America, but will help 
to popularize the many good things we now 
have that are not widely known, and will in- 
crease the production of new things for the 
future, thus greatly benefitting American gar- 
dening in general. 

Its antagonists complain that the argument 
of “protection” in connection with the quaran- 
tine is mere camouflage—that its real purpose 
is to erect an economic barrier like a high tariff 
wall for the benefit of certain interests in this 
country; that many of the best things which 
American gardeners have been using will be 
lost to American gardens because they cannot 
be grown here at all, or not grown cheaply 
enough to make them commercially possible, 
and that American gardens will be isolated 
from the rest of the world, losing seriously as 
the result of this autocratic plant exclusion 
which is not really necessary, or effective as 
protection against insects and disease. On 
both sides there are many serious and sincere 
partisans, 

What is the answer? 

Of course, time alone will tell. But in spite 
of a great deal of agitation to have the ruling 
repealed or amended, it is going into effect 
the day this is written. 


HAT is “Quarantine No. 37”? 

‘This quarantine is a “blanket” quar- 
antine becoming effective June Ist as the re- 
sult of a ruling passed by the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, a body appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the Plant Quarantine 
Act passed August 20th, 1912, and amended 
March 4th, 1913, and March 4th, 1917. This 
act reads in part: “Sec. 7. That whenever, 
in order to prevent the introduction into the 
United States of any tree, plant or fruit disease 
or of any injurious insect, new to or not thereto- 
fore widely prevalent or distributed within and 
throughout the United States, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine that it is necessary 
to forbid the importation into the United States 
of any class of nursery stock or of any other 
class of plants, fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbs, 
seeds or other plant products from a country 
or locality where such disease or insect in- 
festation exists, he shall promulgate such deter- 
mination, specifying the country and locality 
and the class of nursery stock or other class 
of plants, fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbs, seeds, 
or other plant products, which in his opinion, 
should be excluded. Following the promulga- 
tion of such determination by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and until the withdrawal of the 
said promulgation by him, the importation of 
the class of nursery stock or of other class of 
plants, fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbs, seeds, 
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or of other plant products, specified in the 
said promulgation from the country and lo- 
cality therein named, regardless of the use for 
which the same is intended, is hereby pro- 
hibited; and until the withdrawal of the 
said promulgation by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” 

It prohibits the importation of nursery stock 
and other plants and seeds from all foreign 
countries and localities, on account of certain 
injurious insects and fungous diseases, except 
as provided in the regulations. The entry of 
the following plants for propagation is per- 
mitted under restriction: lily bulbs, lily-of-the- 
valley, narcissus, hyacinths, tulips, and cro- 
cus stocks, cuttings, scions, and buds of fruits; 
rose stocks, including manetti, brier rose and 
Rosa rugosa. 

Amendment No. 2 to this much mooted 
Quarantine No. 37 makes it possible to obtain 
special permit for importation in limited quan- 
tities, also limited stock under safeguard to be 
prescribed in special permit obtainable on ap- 
plication to the Secretary of Agriculture “for 
the purpose of keeping the country supplied 
with new varieties and necessary propagating 
stock.“ 

Belief as to just what can or cannot be done 
under the various amendments, rules and regu- 
lations in connection with Quarantine No. 37 
varies greatly. The discussion at several gar- 
den club meetings which I have recently at- 
tended, showed that an understanding of the 
rulings was anything but clear. 

“Why should we make plans? We won’t 
be able to have any garden next year,” com- 
plained one speaker in literal seriousness. And 
at another meeting I heard a garden enthusiast 
remark, “Gardening will be so delightful when 
we don’t have to bother with horrid sprays any 
more after all these detestable foreign insects 
and diseases have been shut out.” 


1 most recent available interpretation 
as to just what really will be shut out is 
from W. F. Wery, L. L. D., Secretary of the 
Holland Plant Exporters’ Association. His 
list follows: 

Azaleas, Japanese varieties, mollis, Ghent, 
rustica and orientalis; Boxwood; berried plants 
for Christmas trade; Clematis and other climb- 
ing plants as Actinidia, Akebia, Ampelopsis, 
Aristolochia, Bignonia, Hedera, Lonicera, 
Lycium, Periploca, Polygonum and wistaria; 
Conifers in varieties as Abies, Cedrus, Chame- 
cyparis, Cryptomeria, Juniperus, Libocedrus, 
Picea, Pseudolarix, Pseudotsuga, Retinispora, 
Sciadopitys, Taxus, Thuya and Tsuga; Die- 
lytra; Evergreens, broad-leaved, Andromeda, 
Aucuba, Berberis, Cotoneaster, Erica, Evony- 
mus, Genista, Ilex, Kalmia, Ligustrum, Ma- 
honia, Prunus, Vaccinium and Veronica; 
Funkias; Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora; 
Japan maples; lilacs, pot-grown for forcing; 
Lilium; Lily-of-the-valley; Peonies; Mag- 
nolias; Ornamental deciduous shrubs, Acer, 
Althea, Amygdalus, Berberis, Calycanthus, 
Ceanothus, Cercis; Ornamental deciduous 
trees, Acer, Esculus, Betula, Carpinus, Cas- 
tanea, Cerastus, Cercidiphyllum, Crategus, 
Fagus, Gingko, Juglans, Liquidambar, Lirio- 


dendron, Mallus, Pavia, Populus, Prunus, 
Quercus, Salix, Sphora, Sorbus, Taxodium, Til- 
lia, Ulmus; Ornamental broad-leaved ever- 
greens, Aucuba, Laurus; Ornamental conifers; 
Phlox; Pot-grown plants for forcing, as Acer 
negundo, Amygdalus, Cerasus in double flower- 
ing and Japanese varieties, Cratægus, Cydonia, 
Cytissus, Deutzia gracilis and Lemoinei, For- 
sythia, Hydrangeas Hortensis paniculata and 
grandiflora, Malus in varieties, Philadelphus 
Lemoinei, Prunus triloba, Viburnum, Weigela 
and wistaria; Rhododendrons; Rhododendrons 
for forcing; Roses; Roses, named dormant; 
Spirea (Astilbe). 


OW many of these things can we grow 
in America? 

Many advocates of the quarantine claim that 
there is practically nothing which we cannot 
produce here; that the only reason we have not 
produced before, instead of importing, is be- 
cause of the cheap labor abroad. The point 
has been made that if we stop importing for- 
eign nursery stock we will begin importing 
foreign nurserymen; that they will come over 
here and start nurseries, and we will still have 
foreign competition. The answer is that we 
can compete successfully with the foreigners 
if they have to produce stock under the same 
conditions, so far as labor and materials are 
concerned, as we do. They maintain that our 
slogan should be “American grown stock for 
Americans.” 

On the other hand, antagonists of the quar- 
antine claim that we lack the years of careful 
training required to produce the things which 
have been grown abroad; that many things 
cannot be grown here at all, because of climatic 
and soil conditions; and that even the things 
which can be grown will cost so much to pro- 
duce that the price to the consumer will be 
prohibitive. Further, that American capital is 
too impatient for results to grow the kind of 
things that have been grown abroad. Much 
stock being grown there is six or even ten years 
old before it is sold. 

Now it is generally admitted, even by those 
who have tried it, that we have not succeeded 
in growing many things here of the same qual 
ity as can be imported from the other side, re- 
gardless of price. This is claimed to be true, 
for instance, of such things as apple stock— 
that is, the whips upon which the varieties 
grown in this country are budded. Norway 
maples grown on the other side have clean, 
straight stems, while those produced here are 
crooked and inferior. 

How far these facts are due to soil and 
climatic conditions and how far to methods of 
culture which could be introduced here is a 
moot question which time alone will be able 
to answer definitely. 


HATEVER either the extreme advocates 
or adversaries of the present quarantine 
may claim, the following facts seem to be evi- 
dent: Even if some of the things which we 
have had in our gardens heretofore will be 
practically lost as a result of the quarantine, 
there will still be plenty of planting material. 
(Continued on page 60) 


A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


There are many small houses, especially of the 
half timber cottage types in which the archi 
tecture comes through ‘the walls and creates 
interiors of unusual interest. A practical sugge 

tion can be found in this bedroom of an English 
cottage. The timbers of the roof and the high 
dormers give the room an unwonted skyline. The 


can 


of GOOD INTERIORS 


jog in the wall where the chimney spreads out 
and the big stone mantel of the fireplace creat 
an atmosphere that at once calls for simple cot 
tage furniture with gay chintz covers and cur- 
‘tains, and informal treatment throughout. It 
is an ideal type of bedroom for a small coun- 
try house. A. N. Crenpice was the architect 
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The living room 
that is directly on 
the front door, as 
often happens in 
the small house, 
can be made in- 
formal by a ju- 
dicious combina- 
tion of modern 
cottage furniture 
and antique re- 
production, the 
two giving respec- 
tively the infor- 
mality of a living 
room and the de- 
sired formality of 
a reception room 


The ideal small 
house is one in 
which each room 
is a little gem of 
furnishing and 
wall finish. This 
dining room, for 
example, has a 
good paneled 
background paint- 
ed green, with a 
simple fireplace 
and leaded case- 
ment windows. 
Flowered liner 
has been used for 
curtaining. The 
furniture is Hep- 
plewhite 
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If one’s purse can- 
not afford to have 
all the downstairs 
rooms paneled in 
either wood or 
molding, then 
choose the living 
room. It demands 
a dignity of treat- 
ment that will be 
more and more 
appreciated as the 
furnishing of the 
room is completed 
by the addition of 
well selected 
pieces. Harry Red- 
fern, architect 


The draped wall 
affords an unusual 
treatment for the 
small house living 
room. Its cost 
will depend upon 
the fabric used. 
Linen and hand- 
woven fabrics 
furnish the best 
choice. The color 
contrast of folds 
and the soft effect 
of the drapery 
give a soothing ef- 
fect to the room. 
The color scheme 
is gold and blue. 
Herter Looms, 
decorators 
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REVIVING the DECORATIVE PANEL 


S a background for furniture, 
A very picturesque effects can be 
obtained by using inserted panels, 
which break the long wall space 
architecturally, and relieve the mon- 
otony of painted or papered walls. 

This scheme, quite popular today 
in pretentious houses, is nothing 
more than the revival of a custom 
originated centuries ago in China. 
Chinese picture panels were imported 
by Dutch missionaries about the 
middle of the 16th Century. These 
were striking in effect, exotic in char- 
acter and’ piquant, intermingling 
quality and individuality. A few 
architects of that day said they were 
an ugly fad, which would undermine 
the chaste principles of classic art. 
One, Isaac Ware, became so inflamed 
by their use that he published a book 
on classic architecture in 1776, in 
which he bemoaned the introduction 
of these panels which would eventu- 
ally take the place of sculpture and 
corrupt art. 

The panels, themselves, were the 
same as were used in the Chinese 
houses, and hung as a picture on the 
wall—fastened to a small rod top 
and bottom, similar to a parchment 
scroll. There is no record of the 
Chinese having pasted them to the 
walls. 


Dutch and French Panels 


The Europeans, enamoured with 
this novelty, said that if tapestries, 
fabrics and leathers were adaptable 
for panel use, why not this paper? 

Though the Chinese were the first 
to originate this idea, soon afterward 
they were made in Holland, and we 
find interesting Dutch wall panels in 
a few old houses, that are being re- 
produced for our modern require- 
ments. ‘These represent quaint Hol- 
land scenery, and are direct antece- 
dents of the scenic wall paper which 
has become so popular today. 


During the reign of Louis xv 


beautiful effects were worked out in 
wall panels. The religious ladies of 
St. Cyr became interested in this 
work, and have left us charming 
souvenirs of their artistic skill. Louis 
XVI backgrounds have also come 
into favor in our 20th Century homes. 
While this period had little influence 
on exterior architecture, it left its 
mark on interior decoration. It was 
during his reign that wall treatment 
came to be of paramount importance. 
Paneling was widely used, natural 
wood, generally of oak or light col- 
ored walnut being paneled, and on 
these were painted landscapes. 

This paneling can readily be re- 
produced; a few of the originals are 
still in existence. It is large, verti- 
cally oblong, the width varying ac- 


How Pictoria 


in Walls for Their Enrichment 


M. H. NORTHEND 
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A rose and white chintz, copy of an old French painting, is in 
the cardroom of the Boston house of S. Eliot Guild, Esq. 


In the Jeremiah Lee mansion at Marblehead, Mass., is found 
this example of Colonial imported paper panel 


Papers and Rich Fabrics Can Be Used to Set 


cording to the proportions of the 
room; some are narrow, others fairly 
wide. They are let into the wall 
space in a symmetrical manner, the 
boundary molding often being en- 
riched with carved and applied mo- 
tifs. The color schemes included 
green, yellow and buff. The wood- 
work of the room was utilized for 
the framework; sometimes it was 
gilded. Watteau and Fragonard 
painted a great variety of pastoral 
scenes and graceful arabesque com- 
positions for these panels. Occa- 
sionally these inserted panels were 
adorned with characteristic motifs, 
as we find floral wreaths, knotted 
ribbons, and other decorative effects 
used. They were either applied di- 
rectly to the wood, or worked out on 
canvas and inserted flat into the 


wood panel. Silks, velvets and bro- 


cades were often employed for panel 
filling, as were also painted linens 
and chintz. The method of using 
these was practically the same, the 
fabric being stretched on the flat of 
the panel. 


Using Fabrics and Paper 


Today we are introducing this 
same idea into our houses, using 
paintings, fabrics, and paper as in- 
serted panels. In the old Colonial 
house the Chinese custom was fol- 
lowed—pictorial wall paper was in- 
serted in panels. An example of 
this can be found in the Jeremiah 
Lee Mansion at Marblehead, Mass., 
built in 1768. The paper was made 
in London. Its backgrounds are in 
gray, and the scene is a Roman ruin 
with heraldic devices and armorial 
effects surrounding the panels. 

For the modern decorative panel 
we can use verdure patterns, old time 
chintzes, and reproductions of in- 
teresting tapestries and fabrics, such 
as the exquisite Toile de Jouy de- 
sign, in which birds and flowers are 
used as motifs. ‘The last are ren- 
dered in a manner characteristic of 
the old Chinese hand-painted deco- 
rations. Some interesting specimens 
represent the frivolic peasant art in- 
fluence, and we come across designs 
charged with a barbaric Orientalism 
as revealed in a Japanese manner in 
the old Parisian drawings. The 
most interesting are the French, with 
their classic interpretations produced 
on light backgrounds. i 

As we turn back to these delight- 
ful old-time features, it is quite es- 
sential that we take into considera- 
tion, not only the wall spaces they 
are to occupy, in our modern day 
homes, but the other furnishings of 
the room—for these panels form a 
part of the wall treatment. They 
serve as a background for the furni- 
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ture, and their selection depends to a 
great extent upon the style of the 
room. As they are applied flatly to 
the wall, they are not easily changed. 

Two tone brocades are admirably 
adapted for living room purposes, 
where a wider latitude is admissible 
than in the other rooms of the home. 
They often combine tints of French 
gray or buff, as a background for the 
elaborate landscape designs. Then 
there are delightful softened effects 
as found in old verdure tapestry 
where formal gardens, resplendent 
with marble porticoes, balustraded 
terraces and fountains will add an 
irresistible charm to our rooms. 

It was back in the 18th Century 
that pictorial designs were developed 
by celebrated artists, not only for use 
in wall papers but in printed cottons 
and chintz. These were made in 
sizes suitable for panel effects. From 
these we select many motifs for pres- 
ent-day requirements. In the selec- 
tion we must take care that they 
combine harmoniously with the scale 
and general character of the room 
and create a picturesque atmosphere. 

Many of these modern reproduc- 
tions illustrate Florentine or classi- 
cal scenes. Indeed, there are so 
many fascinating reproductions to 
choose from that it is not a difficult 
matter to make a selection. 


Fabric Panels in Colonial Homes 


One interesting specimen in a New England 
home shows a gray background, with trees and 
pastoral scenes, in natural colors. It is an 
18th Century English print that had been 
stored away in the attic, and is now renewing 
its youth in the dining room of this remodeled 
Colonial home. When it was applied, great 
care was taken to make the panels fit the mold- 


The size of the panels 


used. Lee Porter, decorator 


ing. The effect is that of a 17th Century 
painting. 

From this we turn to a delightful’ bridge 
room where the gray and white painted walls 
are made festive by the insertion of an interest- 
ing 18th Century chintz in rose and white. The 
scene originally was copied from a famous old 
French painting. The restful color scheme of 


themselves conforms to the wall contour, 
as shown in this dining room corner where verdure fabric is 
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soft rose and white carried out in 
the furniture and rugs makes an in- 
teresting interior. 

The beauty of blue Venetian sea 
and brown of castles is shown in 
the dining room, illustrated here. 
The room has a Colonial motif with 
a leaning toward French treatment, 
and the panels are particularly 
happy in this hybrid setting. 


The Mechanics of Hanging 


The mechanics of inserting paper 
and fabric panels in the wall are 
simple enough. Loosely woven fab- 
rics should be stretched on a frame 
or spread over a strip of wallboard 
which can be inserted and held in 
place by the panel molding. Heavy 
brocades should be dampened and 
pressed to insure an even surface. 

Paper may be laid either directly 
on the wall itself or on a piece of 
wallboard. The treatment will de- 
pend on the nature of the paneling in 
the room. If it is wood paneling, 
then the wallboard should be used to 
bring the decorative panel up to the 
required level with the other panel- 
ing. But if the panels are made by 
molding fastened directly to the 
wall, then the paper can be put in 
place as in any papering job. 

While the more decorative and ex- 
pensive papers, such as Directoire 
designs, are being used for this pur- 
pose, one can often find an inexpen- 
sive small patterned paper that will prove quite 
decorative as a panel and in harmony with the 
surroundings. 

Fabrics and paper are generally shellacked 
before the molding is set in place. To give 
the panel an antique effect burnt umber is 
rubbed into the shellac before it is applied, 
thus giving the desired tone. 


In the dining room of the Percival Palmer house at Philips Beach, Mass., 


are inserted in the white woodwork, their colors enrichine £ 


old painted wall panels 


he ronis 
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Irrigfttion, Mulching and Other Essential Methods of Maintaining the Quality of the 
Crops and Helping Them to Withstand Dry Weather 


WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


ATURE does very 

well, up to a cer- 
tain point, then man 1s 
forced to come to the 
rescue. 

We, of course, all real- 
ize that artificial water- 
ing of any kind is not 
to be encouraged any 
more than is absolutely 
necessary, and practical 
gardening reduces this 
practice to the very mini- 
mum. The ideal con- 
dition would be an equal 
distribution of natural 
rainfall which would 
supply the roots with the 
moisture they require, 
but as nature oft-times 
fails us, we are forced to 
resort to other means. 
One method is to supply 
the earth with the neces- 
sary moisture by sprin- 
kling systems of various kinds; an- 
other, to conserve the soil moisture 
by deep and constant cultivation, 
or the application of loose mate- 
rials to the surface—which has the 
same effect. 

When watering is needed it must 
be done thoroughly. Any attempt 
at frequent and light applications 
of moisture to the surface will re- 
sult in failure. Light sprinkling 
causes surface rooting, and the 
evaporation is so rapid as to leave 
the plants in a far worse condition 
than if they had not been watered 
at all, so it is always advisable 
when watering plants to saturate 
the soil thoroughly. Use a stick to 
see that the moisture has penetrated 
to at least the depth of the rooting 


Artificial watering must sometimes be resorte 
gation system is the thing to use. Here is a 


at a time 


scalded. 


bulbs 


You can start gathering the 
potatoes now, digging only 
enough for a couple of days 


system, and immediately following such opera- 
tions the soil should be deeply cultivated to 
prevent the rapid evaporation of the moisture. 
Early morning or late evening is best suited 
for watering; the latter is preferred as the 
moisture will continue to penetrate into the 
soil during the night. Never water the plants 
during the daytime, particularly with a strong 
sun, or the leaves are almost certain to be 


Modern irrigating systems have accom- 
plished much in the application of water to 
the ground, as the water is distributed very 


If the tops of the onions are 
bent over the tendency will 
be to increase the size of the 


Anything lhal will shade the 
lettuce reduces the loss due 


orted io, and when it becomes necessary an irri- 
simple-one designed for small gardens 


A vegetable garden without a 

wheel-hoe is one of two things 

—a failure, or a cause of much 
extra work 


to the plants going to seed in 
hot weather 


evenly and is broken into 
such small particles as 
to be classed really as 
mist. This eliminates 
the packing of the soil 
and assures the maxi- 
mum penetration, but of 
more importance is the 
fact that these systems 
can be operated at night 
which is the ideal time 
for such operations. 
Proper mulching is 
our best means of con- 
servation of the soil 
moisture and if more 
generally practiced, con- 
siderably less watering 
would be required. The 
most simple method of 
mulching is to keep the 
surface constantly stirred 
to sufficient depth to es- 
tablish a dust mulch 
which will arrest the up- 
ward passage of the soil moisture, 
thus conserving it for the use of the 
plants. This should be done once 
a week after every rain, only wait- 
ing long enough for the surface to 
dry. The best tool for this work 
is a wheel-hoe with the cultivators 
attached so the ground can be 
worked deep. A flat bladed hoe is 
of little value at this time as it 
only scratches the surface. 
Another method of mulching is 
the application of considerable 
loose material to the surface of the 
soil to prevent the escape of the 
moisture. This method is more 
generally employed in the mulch- 
ing of fruit trees or isolated speci- 
mens. Cut grass, loose unrotted 
(Continued on page 58) 
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A SUBURBAN HOME in 


From the Italian villa was taken inspiration for 
this suburban home. It is of cream colored stucco 
on frame construction, with a tin roof painted red. 
The iron work is black and shutters and entrance are 
painted Italian blue. A fence screens the service yard. 


— 


Soe. 


840 
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the ITALIAN MANNER 


Tke loggia is to be floored with red tile; other floors 
are stained dark. Woodwork is to be painted and 
enameled. Adequate wall space in all rooms offers 
possibilities for the arrangement of furniture. De- 
signed for House & Garden by William R. Bajari 
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KET PIES, 


POTS 


AND 


House & Garden 


PANS 


What the Housewife Should Know About Cooking Equipment Before She 
Buys—How to Keep Utensils in Good Condition 


N selecting pots, pans and kettles for the 


kitchen, the housewife must be guided 
first by the number in her family, for this de- 
termines the size of the utensils. Their mode 
of living will determine the number and kinds. 

For people who have little time to spend on 
cooking, the utensils selected will be those 
designed for the shorter processes. : 

When there is no limit as to price or time, 
there are countless articles to be had. 

In any case the housewife should consider 
quality, shape, construction, lips, handles, 
covers and, last but certainly not least, the 
ease of cleaning her kitchen utensils. 

No one material is suitable for all cooking 
processes, despite the fact that a kitchen fur- 
nished throughout in white enamel or shining 
aluminum or beautiful copper is more pic- 
turesque. 


Heat and Shape 


For quick cooking, utensils made of mate- 
rials that are rapid conductors of heat are 
selected, such as aluminum or tin; for the 
slower processes, enamel or iron. Porcelain, 
earthenware and glass are another story. 

It is just as important to select the right 
size as the proper material. If too small a 
pan is used, the fuel that extends beyond the 
edge of the pan is wasted; while if the pan is 
too large, the food is likely to scorch in the 
center unless stirred constantly. 

Shape is important, too. Evaporation takes 
place more rapidly in a pan that flares at the 
top than in one with straight sides, because 
there is more surface exposed to the air. There- 
fore soup should be made in a straight-sided 
kettle and food to 
be boiled rapidly in 
one with flaring 
sides. In addition 
to these are the 
pans designed for 
special foods, as 
asparagus or corn 
boilers, fish and 
ham kettles. 


Methods of Cooking 


Before consider- 
ing the various 
materials of which 
utensils are fash- 
ioned, it will be 
wise to enumerate 
the different meth- 
ods of cooking 
food. The most 
primitive comes 
first — broiling — 
where the cooking 
is done directly 
over the flame. 

Roasting, baking 
and braising re- 
quire pans that are 
able to stand great 
heat, for the food 
is cooked by the 
heated metal sur- 
faces. 


An assortment of modern utensils sho 
griddle that needs no greasing, 


aluminum, double wafle iron and generous aluminum kettle 


EVA NAGEL WOLF 


Next come boiling, steaming and stewing, 
where less heat is required, for the heat is 
applied by means of boiling water. 

Frying and sautéing call for the most in- 
tense heat of all, since they consist in the use 
of boiling fat. 


Utensil Materials 


‘The materials most used for kitchen ware 
are iron and steel, enamel, tin and aluminum. 

Iron has been largely replaced by other 
materials, but iron kettles, pots and pans, 
skillets, griddles, waffle irons and ham boil- 
ers are still in use, despite their heaviness. 
For the oven, there are Dutch ovens, roasting 
pans and muffin pans. In steel, quite modern 
kitchens display such articles as frying pan, 
frying kettle, skillet, griddle, roasting pan and 
bread pans. Frying kettles are particularly 
appropriate in this material, for they will en- 
dure great heat. Griddles and waffle irons 


Steamers, of which this is a section, come 
in two parts, making possible the cooking 
of two vegetables simultaneously 


ws a small cast aluminum preserving kettle, an aluminum 
a copper saucepan and lid tin lined, a double steaming boiler of 


improve with age, for they become smoother 
with use. 

Probably the most popular of all materials 
is enamel. One reason is that it is not ex- 
pensive and it is attractive in appearance and 
easy to clean. Many housekeepers prefer it 
because they feel that pots and pans ruined by 
careless servants can be replaced with little 
cost if they are of enamel. Real economy lies, 
however, in better materials and greater care 
in their use. 

There are three grades of enamel, and 
various colors. All the good grades of white 
enamel have at least two coats and frequently 
three, while the best is made with four coats 
of the enamel on a sheet iron or steel base. 
The agate is the most durable of the different 
kinds available. 

Enamel ware is a safe choice for such 
utensils as tea kettles and coffee pots, water 
kettles, frying pans, double boilers, asparagus 
or fish boilers and ham boilers; and for the 
oven, cake, bread, muffin, pie, pudding and 
meat pans. 


Tinned and Aluminum Ware 


Tinned ware is still popular in spite of the 
advent of newer materials. It has many ad- 
vantages. As it conducts the heat rapidly, 
there is little danger of scorching food. It is 
inexpensive. Tinned ware has a base of 
sheet iron or steel and is coated with tin. A 
single coating makes the cheaper ware. 
“Blocked” tin or “retinned” ware is dipped 
several times. 

The most attractive of all materials and the 
most durable is aluminum. It endures the 
heat and wears bet- 
ter than enamel, 


iron or tin. It is 
a splendid con- 
ductor, twice as 


good as tin and 
three times as good 
as iron. It takes 
more heat at first 
to heat aluminum, 
but once it is heat- 
ed it retains the 
heat, and in the 
ordinary cooking 
processes, after the 
first heating, the 
gas or electricity 
may be diminished 
at least one-half. 
This means a sav- 
ing of fuel and the 
food is not so like- 
ly to scorch in this 
type of utensil be- 
cause the heat is 
evenly distributed. 
An aluminum cof- 
fee pot will keep 
that beverage hot 
longer than any 
other kind. 
Aluminum can 
endure the highest 
cooking tempera- 
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ture and is therefore suitable for 
frying pans, sauté pans, kettles, 
skillets and roasting pans. In 
fact, it is suitable for all utensils 
except those used for slow cooking. 

While the initial cost is higher, 
all the facts must be considered: 
this metal, while as strong and 
durable as iron, does not rust and 
is much lighter. Nor does it chip, 
which is one of the drawbacks in 
using enamel. 

The idea that aluminum vessels 
are dangerous for the cooking of 
foods containing acids is entirely 
erroneous. The laboratory of The 
Lancet, the English medical paper, 
says: “We are confident that 
aluminum as it is now made by 
reputable manufacturers is a suit- 
able material for cooking vessels, and that it 
may communicate poisonous qualities to food 
in the process of cooking may safely be dis- 
missed in view of the results of the practical 
experiments which we have recorded, showing 
that the metal is not appreciably acted upon in 
cooking operations.” 


The Care of Utensils 


Cast iron should be rubbed with tallow and 
allowed to stand for a few days, then heated 
until the tallow is melted and washed in hot, 
soapy water and rinsed in hot water. It 
should then be dried and rubbed vigorously. 
Iron that is not to be used for a long time 
should be coated with tallow to prevent rust 
forming. Cast iron is reacted upon by hot 
acids and therefore tomatoes or pineapples, for 
instance, should not be cooked in such utensils. 

Tinned ware one must avoid scratching, for 
this will uncover the iron base, which will 
surely rust. Clean with hot, soapy water or by 
boiling in a weak solution of soda. It should 
not be subjected to intense heat, for the tin will 
melt quicker than iron or aluminum. There- 
fore avoid drying utensils of this material on 
the stove. 

The care of enamel consists mainly of 
“don'ts.” Avoid heavy blows, intense heat or 
subjecting a heated vessel to sudden cold. 
Chipped utensils should not be used, for they 
are dangerous and most certainly they should 
be discarded when the iron base is exposed. 

Aluminum is more easily cared for than we 
have been led to believe. There is one caution, 
however, and that is against the use of caustic 
alkalies such as lye and ammonia and strong 
soaps that contain alkali, as they dissolve por- 
tions of the metal. Pure soap or non-gritty 
metal polishes are recommended as cleaning 
agents. The discoloration that 
comes from cooking foods contain- 
ing iron or hard water is harmless 
and can be removed by powder or 
steel wool. When grease has been 
burned on the surface, boi] the 
utensil for five minutes in a gallon 
of water to which have been added 
four or five tablespoons of oxalic 
acid crystals, after which wash care- 
fully with plenty of soapy water. 


Lips and Handies 


How exasperating to try to pour 
liquids from a pan held in the 

right hand with the lip on the 

wrong side! This difficulty has 

been met for both the right and the 

left-handed cock by placing lips on 

both sides of most of the later de- 

signs. 


The false bottom pie plate saves labor. 
of copper is below and a copper fish boiler 
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A double roaster with rack raised 


A roaster, steamer or boiler 
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An interesting sauce pot 


Two practical boilers in agate, which last longest of the enamel 
wares, are shown here, one for asparagus, the other for fish 
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Handles are of various types. 
There are handles of different 
lengths on spiders, skillets and fry- 
ing pans. The spider had orig- 
inally four legs to keep it from the 
fire and an extra long handle for 
the same purpose. 

The bail handle is a wire half 
circle that extends from side to side. 
the center sometimes being coiled 
to form a convenient bulk to fit the 
hand. 

In other instances there is a 
wooden holder, while some have no 
extra means of catching hold ot the 
wire. These handles have advan- 
tages over the long, protruding one. 
They take up less space in the cup- 
board and on the range and can be 
used either for the top of the range 
or for the oven. The projections on either 
side are known as ear handles and call for the 
use of both hands. 

As aluminum is such a good conductor of 
heat, it is not adaptable for handles; therefore 
other materials are used. Aluminum pans 
often have hollow steel handles. Handle rest 
ears prevent the bail handles from coming in 
contact with the sides of kettles, while wood 
is employed on other designs. Birchwood is 
the hardest and is used on all utensils that do 
not come to the table. Ebony is used for table 
utensils. 

One important feature to remember is that 
all handles should be attached smoothly to 
pans, so that dirt and grease do not lodge in 
the crevices from which it would be difficult 
to remove them. 


The Two Covers 


As to covers, there are two kinds—those 
that fit tightly and those that rest on the top 
of a pan. The loose covers are for quick boil- 
ing and evaporation; the tight ones are used 
for conserving heat and retaining moisture and 
flavor, as in braising and the self-basting 
roasters, where the moisture gathers on the lid 
and drops over the surface of the food. 

One manufacturer offers pans and kettles 
with covers that are provided with strainers, 
which may be opened or closed. In such a 
pan one can drain the food by simply pouring 
off the water, the cover staying in place and 
holding in the solid contents. 

With these facts to guide her, the bewildered 
bride’s initial visit to the mystic mazes of the 
house-furnishing department will be much less 
terrifying. She will be more likely to furnish 
her kitchen from the standpoint of utility 
rather than esthetics. 


Esthetic Copper 


7 S Speaking of the esthetic kitchen 


no mention has been made of cop- 
| per because, for the average house- 
holder it is not a wise investment 
when the market offers so many 
more useful alternatives. True, 
nothing is more picturesque than a 
row of copper pots hung along a 
spotless white tiled kitchen walli 
And yet, what an amount of polish- 
ing they require to keep in good, 
presentable condition! Moreover, 
they have to be periodically re- 
lined with tin to prevent contami- 
nation of acid foods. Only in very 
large kitchens, where a staff of 
cooks is maintained and special 
vessels used, is a complete set of 

(Continued on page 56) 
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OLD HARDWARE FOR 


House & Garden 


This unusual knocker is 
made of three metals— 
monel for the base, light 
bronze above it and iron 
for the overlay traceries. 
T. L. Koralewsky, craftsman 


NEW HOUSES 


The Revival of Medieval Designs Affords a Wide Selection— 


HE revival of hardware for decorative 

purposes in our 20th Century houses is 
merely the swinging back of the pendulum to 
medieval times, for we are rapidly realizing 
its value, and utilizing it for the beautification 
of our homes. - 

As interior woodwork is becoming more and 
more popular, the cabinet-maker is endowing 
it with hardware enrichments, each one of 
which conforms to the period details; and yet 
none savor of sameness, for the artist-smith 
realizes, as did our forefathers, that our doors 
should be made to harmonize with their sur- 
roundings. Consequently hardware is a neces- 
sary factor in decoration, and care should be 
given to the designing of escutcheons and all 
pieces of metal work 
that pertain to win- 
dows or doors. For- 
tunately for us, there 
are many fine medi- 
eval examples still 
extant, rich in quaint 
form and following 
quaint lines, for the 
smiths and engravers 
of those days loving- 
ly put time into the 
selection and work- 
ing out of good de- 
signs. 


Early Designs in 
Modern Work 


It was during the 
12th Century that 
forged and curiously 
fashioned hammered 
iron was conspicu- 
ous in ornamenta- 
tion. The Saxon 
and Norman smiths 
showed no little per- 
fection in this branch 
of their calling, dis- 
playing the greatest 
skill and ingenuity 
in their designs. 
They often expanded 
the hinges into beau- 


An elaboration of the Colonial strap hinge 
is found in this type wrought for a New 
England house by T. L. Koralewsky 


The Role of Hardware With Woodwork 
GERTRUDE CAMPBELL 


tiful forms until sometimes they actually cov- 
ered the whole door with elaborate combina- 
tions of beautiful and graceful scrolls. 

Today these patterns form the basis for orig- 
inal designs, one of which, a rare pattern, is 
designed for an open mechanism lock, used on 
an outside door. This shows a snake for a 
handle, and all the working parts are exposed 
and entwined around a dragon’s head, the key 
following the same serpent and dragon design. 

Often the decoration is composed of different 
tracings, overlaid plates being used in three 
diffcrent metals, the bottom being of monel 
metal, covered with light bronze (delta metal) 
and iron. One very interesting example shows 
a Crusader standing in the center, the door 


In the same house is found this hinge, an 
unusual modification of an old design done 
in wrought iron 


knocker being a dragon’s head with tongue 
sticking out; you take hold of the tongue to lift 
the knocker. 

It was in the 15th Century that hinges re- 
ceived special attention at the hands of the 
artist-smith. Examples have been found show- 
ing designs most elaborate and minute in 
character. 


The Metals Used 


Some of them are curiously composed of two 
or three layers of iron or other metal, each 
plate being cut differently to develop tracery 
and other kinds of work. There are capped 
trefoiled flowers placed directly in the center 
of trefoils, the whole being held in position by 
a nail driven through 
the center. These 

| are used over a back- 

ground of either 
gilded leather or 
cloth of some rich 
color, which has 
been introduced to 
act as a relief for the 
cut work, 

This composite 
style is shown in 
Gothic architecture. 
Backgrounds for this 
type of hardware are 
absolutely necessary, 
as a rich subdued 
coloring brings out 
the tone of the metal 
to better advantage 
— brass or iron is. 
particularly effective 
for this purpose. 
They also have the 
advantage of dura- 
bility, a quality that 
is recognized by 
metal workers. But 
no matter what back- 
ground is employed, 
the ornaments should 
always be shown in 
relief, and the de- 
sign should be even 
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in character, so equally balanced that no part 
of the groundwork stands out more promi- 
nently than the rest. 

Naturally different processes were employed 
by the craftsmen according to the nature of 
the metal, and the character of the design. 
Some of the simplest of these came into ex- 
istence during the 12th and 13th Centuries 
and the reproductions today are particularly 
adaptable for our 20th Century homes. ‘They 
were formed of one piece of iron, so cut and 
fashioned as to form a nail stem. This was 
cut, split and twisted into tendrils or other 
shapes while hot; when cool, it was ready to 
be affixed to the door 
with nails. There is a 
beauty in this style of 
pattern that justifies the 
reproducing of this old 
forged work. 

The 16th Century 
brought with it particu- 
larly beautiful bits, espe- 
cially escutcheons and 
door plates, often most 
ingenious and intricate 
in character, as well as 
elaborate in design. 
These also our clever 
craftsmen are reproduc- 
ing for our modern day 
requirements. 


Pierced Work 


Pierced work, which is 
also much used today, 
was very much in vogue 
during the Elizabethan 
Period. The escutcheons 
were usually formed of 
an arabesque pattern, an 
elaborate design with 
straps interlacing one an- 
other, and bolts passing 
through them. These 
were surrounded by a 
frame and the edges were 
bent or notched to re- 
semble a roll of parch- 
ment. Other pieces of 
different character show 
there was a great varia- 
tion in type, as birds, 
masks, drapery and foliage were often intro- 
duced. These, however, were not treated in the 
relief foliated manner of the Italian, but in 
flat bands, such as are particularly suitable 
for metal work of this description. The hinge, 
particularly, was carefully designed, and as 
today, formed a decorative addition to the door. 
Such designs were of an ecclesiastical nature, 
and were used principally for church doors and 
colleges. Today, when architects are bringing 
out beautiful, highly finished doors, the crafts- 
man employs this method to give them an air 
of strength and stability that is artistically 
essential. 


Handle plates 
show a Tudor 
rose and thistle 


Stamped Designs 


An entirely different character is found in 
the repoussé or stamped work, which we fre- 
quently discover in all branches of metal deco- 
ration. This treatment has the advantage of 
being adaptable to choice designs. The Italian 
Renaissance style of ornamentation is particu- 
larly expressed in this style, as it shows marks, 
festoons, grotesque animals, entwined with and 
surrounded by foliated scrolls, catching every 
gleam of light, and adding an irresistible 
charm. The crispness of the scroll work, com- 
Dt mainaa lande tn ita 


An interesting design has been worked out 
in this lock and latch for a wooden door 
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The Italian Renaissance feeling is evident 
in this hinge designed by Koralewsky 


These strap 
hinges of pierced, 
stamped and 
wrought work 
were executed by 


E 
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novelty that is not commonplace, but beauti- 
fying to our homes. 

A happy combination of brass and wood- 
work lent charm to the court of Empress 
Josephine. This is most decorative on dark 
mahogany or old English oak now so popular. 
Our craftsmen of today realize that well lac- 
quered brass and woodwork make an effective 
combination and that metal enrichments are 
the most permanent form of decoration. 

The unearthing of many a rare and sup- 
posedly out-of-existence model has enabled 
us to vary our standards by producing repro- 
ductions of many of the old ideas. It was 

many years ago that some 
old Empire molds, used 
before the Battle of 

Waterloo, were discov- 

ered casually, giving us 

a chance to recast clever- 

ly chased patterns and 

remount them into a de- 
lightful series. Old 
blocks stored away in 
odd corners have also 
been brought to light and 
from them many a popu- 
lar pattern has been 
wrought. Many of the 
old specimens that have 
been found in practically 
every country where the 
industrial arts have 
flourished furnish us 
with ideas that can be 
. modified to satisfy the 
requirements of today. 
It is astonishing when 
we realize from what a 
number of sources ideas 
can be gathered, for there 
is scarcely a spot in the 
country from which in- 
spiration cannot be gath- 
ered. One of the most 
ingenious of our present- 
day craftsmen receives 
his inspiration from com- 
muning with nature! 
Truly, the modern artist- 
smith is vying with the 
master craftsman of long 
ago to produce wonderful 
examples of skill and workmanship in thesedays 
when hand-work is again coming into its own. 
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A monk sur- 
mounts thesedec- 
orative handles 


Legends and Old Hardware 


Many of the old masterpieces have curious 
legends connected with them. One of the most 
interesting is that of the church of the Notre 
Dame in Paris, where the master locksmith 
Bicornet had agreed to supply the door with 
iron work by a certain day. He found that he 
had only twenty-four hours to complete the 
work, so he sold himself to the devil. Through 
the aid of this supernatural assistance, the door 
was finished in time. In one of the old doors, 
Bicornet introduced himself as a little man 
with two horns on his head and a fish’s tail. 

Thus metal work opens up a large field from 
which to collect for our homes. There are locks 
and keys of wrought and chased iron, filigree 
work cut in as if the material were as soft as 
ivory. While the type of house governs our 
selection of hardware, cast and wrought iron, 
bronze and brass have wonderful decorative 
possibilities that should not be overlooked. 
The standard finishes—natural, polished or 
dull, verte antique, lemon or brush brass— 
will depend upon the color of the wood to 
which this decorative hardware is attached. 
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PLUMBING FOR THF HOUSE 


The Simple System Developed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation Affords 


ITH the introduction of the emer- 
gency program of ship construc- 
tion, after this country entered the war, 
it became evident that there would be 
serious congestion of the housing of the 
workers employed, and Congress con- 
ferred upon the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration powers to meet this situation. 
An expenditure of $40,000,000 was au- 
thorized for this purpose, which amount 
was later increased to $75,000,000. 
The small houses as designed by the 
Fleet Corporation for the different 
projects were generally about 5 
The number of small houses in these 
projects totaled 9,762, of which Hog 


Island alone had 1,989 either bunga- 


lows or those of two stories and cellar, 
generally constructéd of brick or stucco 
and with slate or composition roofs. 
Those at Hog Island cost ahout $3,704 


a Basis for an Easily Constructed, One-Stack System 


WILLIAM C. TUCKER 
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cuts herewith plans and section of a 
typical two-story dwelling, such as was 
built generally at most of the projects. 
These dwellings were usually built of 
brick or stucco, were provided with a 
cellar, and had a roof either of tin or 
composition material, and were finished 
inside in a satisfactory manner. They 
were extremely small hut most compact 
and quite livable, and every foot of 
space was serviceable. The arrange- 
ment of the bathroom and kitchen ad- 
joining each other as shown on the first- 
story plan is excellent from the plumb- 
ing viewpoint. The position of the 
laundry tubs and sink is good. By this 
arrangement there are no long runs of 
pipes, particularly the supplies. 

The soil riser of extra heavy cast 
iron occupies a corner of the kitchen 
and interferes in no way with the 


each. The houses were built either iso- 

lated, semi-detached or in groups of The proximity of 

three, four or five, but rarely in large the downstairs 
both and the kitch- 

S en washtubs and 

sink makes this sys- 

3 tem very compact, 

In designing the plumbing for these reducing piping to 
buildings a number of important items Ye 
had to be kept constantly in mind. The 
specifications of the National Housing and 
other commissions had to be diligently fol- 
lowed and had to fit in with those of the de- 
signing office. It was the general desire to 
follow the local State plumbing regulations in 
designing the work. All material employed 
upon the plumbing work was purchased by the 
Government, forwarded to the storehouses at 
the different jobs, and issued as the work pro- 
gressed. It was the most earnest desire and 
wish of the Government that the occupant be- 
come the owner of the dwelling he occupied 
and every inducement was made to make this 
possible. With this in view 
the plumbing was designed 
most simply and direct, and 
it was so installed that each 
building was complete in it- 
self, and thus could be pur- 
chased by its occupant at any 
time. As it developed, it 
proved to be an almost ideal 
system of one-stack plumbing 
for the small house. 

The plumbing was designed 
in the most economical man- 
ner so as to keep the first cost 
of the building down to the 
lowest figure. To accomplish 
this there were important re- 
ductions made in size and 
quality of material employed, 
some of which were great de- 
partures from customary 
practice. This was partially 
brought about by the scarcity 
of material itself, and also 
the necessity for designing so 
as to bring the items of man- 
ual labor down to the small- 
est quantity. 

There are shown in the three 


Government Plumbing 


Ges healer 


e., 


Kue, Jobs (Sint 


Bed Foor 


A cross section of the house shows the complete system with the 
hot and cold water piping indicated and all fixtures in place 


second Hory. 


kitchen equipment. It extends straight 


These Government from the cellar to roof without bend or 
houses were pro- 


vided with tı 
Bains. ii te tal branches from the different fixtures. 


small house one on The soil is 3” in diameter, a size made 


the second floor necessa rimarily by the scarcity of 
will serve all the ME 1 1 


offset, receiving the soil and waste 


pig iron, but a change from the usual 
size of 4” which is compatible with good 
designing and perfectly safe. This 
small size for the soil riser, however, should not 
be carried too far and should not extend be- 
yond two stories. 


family needs 


Bathroom and Laundry Equipment 


The location of the bathroom on the second 
story directly over the bathroom on the first 
story is good designing, and most economical; 
it simplifies the plumbing in runs of pipe. 
The soil riser is in the corner of the room; im- 
mediately adjoining it is placed the closet. 

In small houses, the laundry tubs should be 
placed in the kitchen immediately adjoining 
the kitchen sink,and the waste 
should connect with the waste 
from kitchen sink. They 
should be provided with 
hinged covers, covered with 
zinc, with catch attached to 
wall to prevent falling. The 
tubs should be two compart- 
ments and set 36” above the 
floor to top, and of size either 
24” x 40” or 24” x 48”. 

Because of the cost the 
kitchen sink was rolled rim, 
enameled iron with integral 
back, size 18” x 24” or 24” x 
30”, good sizes for the small 
house. It should be set 
about 1” below the top of the 
laundry tubs so that all ref- 
use may be brushed directly 
into the sink. The supports 
for the sink should be wall 
-~— brackets of strong pattern 
and securely bolted to the 
wall, The faucets for all 
plumbing fixtures should be 
of the compression variety, 
so that repairs may be easily, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A band of blue 
between gold 
lines decorates 
this set of toilet 
bottles. Labels 
are in gold. $2.50 
each, or six for 
$12.00. Small 
pomade box to 
match, $3; cold 
cream jar, S3. 50: 
large powder 
box, $5 


A set of two glasses and one tall 

tumbler with soap dish to match 

comes with a band of tiny 

flower decoration. The set com- 
plete comes for $5.25 


A five-piece bath set in heavy 
Turkish toweling consists of two 
bath towels, a bath mat and two 
face cloths. Set camplete with 
monogram, in any shade, $8.50 


A guest towel of unusually pleasing 
design comes with hand embroidery 
in huck or bird's-eye. The 

measure 15” by 24”, $1.35 each 


This commodious, strongly made laundry hamper 
is of stout wicker enameled white. 
high, 16“ wide and 14“ deep. The price is $7.25 
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Clear white Venetian glass powder 
jar with colored fruit handle, 
$3.50. Square toilet bottles of 
Venetian glass are reasonably 
priced at $5 the pair 


BATHROOM 
ACCESSORIES 


ı can be purchased through the 
E & Garnen Shopping Service 


On a background of light blue or pink is 
a border of white tulips in this bath set. 


by 44". Towel, 27“ by 48”. 


- Towels, $2 each; mat, $4.50 
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To postpone ils go- 

ing lo seed, shade 

the lellu ce with 
slat screens 


Another way of 

shading lettuce ts lo 

suppori boards 
along the row 


Put poison on the 

cabbages before the 

worms get a slart 
at them 


The large tomatoes 
are besi for the 
main crop 


THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


SUNDAY MONDAY 


Today I have grown taller 
from walking with the trees, 

The seven sister-poplars who 
go softly in a line; 

And I think my heart is 
whiter for its parley with a 


star Í 
That trembled out at nighi- 
fall and hung above the 
pine. 8 
Karle Wilson Baker. 


6. Keep the 7. Do not 
cultivator neglect the 
working atead- flower garden. 
ily. Deep and Keep all the 
frequent cutti- 11 70 between 
vation will re- the plants well 
ileve to a great loosened up to 
extent the ne- admit air to 
eessity of artl- | the aol. The 
ficial watering. tall flowers, 
Be aure to wor. eapecially, 
the ground should be 
after each rain ataked, and 
eo as to eon- when this is 
gerve the nat- | done, remove 
ural molature. all dead atems. 


13. The last 14, Dou't 
aowing of eorn walt for hight 
should be mada to destroy your 
at this time. plants before 
Use both the |] you atart 
very early and | aprayiag. 
medium varie- Melona, cu- 
tles. Plant aev- cumbers, toma- 
eral rows quite toes, celery and 
elosa together other aoft plants 
so that in late | are aubject to 
fall they can blight aod 
be protected, II | ahould he 
necessary.Thia | aprayed with 
will increase the Bordeaux mix- 
amount grown. | ture, 


20. What 21. During 
about some fall the dry wea- 
peas in the gar- ther that usu- 
den? Don’t Ally prevalls at 
think because this time, it 
you faited the would be anex- 
first time that eellent plan to 
jt is not prac- atudy the dif- 
ticat. Uae man- ferent types of 
ure in the irrigatian. 
trench and far Sooner or iater 
goodreaulta you will have 
use the round ane af these 
type of pea rain machinea 
auch as New in your garden. 
York Market. Do it now. 


27. Why not 28. Carna- 
start a number tions in the 
of perennials field must not 
from seed now? be neglected. 
This is the eco- It is on the 
pomicat meth- | conditlan of 
od of raising | theae plants 
these plants in that the flower 
any quantity. erop of next 
II you have no | winter toa 
frame to earry large extent de- 
them aver in, pends. Culti- 
they ean be vatetheground 
proteeted dur- well and keep 
ing winter with the planta 
boards. pinched back. 


TUESDAY 


1, Do not 
oegiect the ne- 
cessar y prud- 
jog of the early 
flowering 
ghruba siter 
they have fin- 
ished filoweriag. 
Remove some 
of the old 
shoots at the 
base and re- 
duce the oum- 
ber of the thin 
weak interior 
branches. 


— 


8. Set out 
some plants or 
the late plants 
of cabbage, 
cauliflower, 
kale, Brusselg 
aprouts, celery, 
etc. Dig deep 
trenches for 
them, adding 
plenty of man- 
ure. Water the 
plaats for aev- 
eral daya or 
until they start 
to grow. 


15. Ruta- 
pagaa, beeta 
and earrots for 
winter uae 
should be aown 
now. Sow in 
the drilla and 
thin out to the 
required dla- 
tadce. In dry 
Weather look 
out for green 
flies, aad if at- 
tacked, apray 
with tobacco 
aolution. 


22. This is 
the time of the 
year when the 
chryaanthe- 
mums in the 
greenhouse 
ahauld have 
gomeattentlon. 
Frequent feed- 
Ings with liquid 
plant foods are 
advisable. Use 
various mate- 
riala an as to 
give a well-bal- 
anced food. 


29. Keep the 
runners re- 
moved on the 
atrawberry 
bed. This is 
alao an execl- 
ient time to aet 
out new beds. 
if this la prop- 
erly attended 
to, they should 
produce next 
aeanon. Spray 
with Bardeaux 
ly the leaves 
are blighted. 


WEDNESDAY 


2. Sweet 
peas must not 
be allowed to 
become dry at 
the roots; 
heavy mulch- 
iog is preferred 
to aurface wa- 
tering. When 
oecessary the 

round should 
55 well aoaked. 
Use a atick to 
determine the 
penetration of 
the water. 


9. Why not 
sow cover eropa 
on that waste 
jand or in the 
orchard? This 
is the most 
economical 
means of aoil 
restoration. 
Corn, rye 
elovar aad 
beans are good 
for this purpose 
and make ex- 
cellent summer 
cover crops. 


16. Alter the 
outside rosea 
have flniahed 
fiowering, aome 
attention 
should be given 
to the bed to 
improve the 
quantity aad 
quallty of the 
Tall flowera. 
With a fork ap- 
ply a liberai 
top dressing of 
bone to the bed 
as fertilizer. 


23. Coot 
nights and hat 
daya are mil- 
dew and blight 
breeders. If the 
leaves are In- 
fested, they 
ahould he 
picked off and 
then the plants 
aprayed with a 
atrang aolution 
of copper. Sul- 
phite of potas- 
alum is best far 
mildew. 


— 


30 Some 
flowers for the 
greenhouae 
ahould be 
atarted naw, 
auch as stocks, 
ealceolarias, 
elaerarias, cal- 
endulas, etc. 
These are hut 
a few af the 
many flowers 
which can he 
atarted now far 
finiahing in the 
greenhouse, 


THURSDAY * 


3. The main 
ahoots on the 
dahilas should 
be leduced to 
three. Close 
eultivation will 
keep theshoots 
irom increas- 
lpg. The plants 
must be dis- 
budded. Do 
thla regularly tf 
you want to 
have really 
high 


quality 
flowers. 


10. The time 
the elimbing 
roses should be 
looked over is 
after they have 
finished flower- 
ing. Some of 
the old woody 
ahoots ean now 
be removed at 
the base, and 
the lateral 
ahoots ean be 
reduced aome- 
what,improving 
thelr growth. 


17. This 10 
an excellent 
time of year to 
look over the 
trees on your 
grounds. Any 
minorrepairing 
neceaaar y 
should be at- 
tended to. 
Paint all avara 
remove all dea 
wood. Any 
trouble ahould 
be examined by 
an expert. 


24. What 
abaut next win- 
ter in the 
greenhouse? 
Now is the best 
time ta atart 
aome of the 
vegetables for 
t are lhe. 
Cucumbers, to- 
matoes, mush- 
rooms, New 
Zealand splu- 
ach, paraiey, 
ete., give the 
best results. 


31. Saw acv- 
eral rows of 
beana rather 
elaaely to 
gether ao they 
ean be easily 
pratected in 
ease of an early 
Iiir aa. Uae 
water in the 
drill to hasten 
germination, 
and keep the 
ground around 
the pi ants 
atirred deeply. 


FRIDAY 


4. The pota- 
toes should be 
aprayed once 
more with 
arsenateof lead 
to deatroy iate 
hatehiogs of 
the potato 
beetle’ Early 
potatoea 
should now ho 
ready for use; 
dig them oniy 
in auch quan- 
titles as you 
can use. 


11. It you 
have fruit treea 
it would be 
greatly to your 
advantage to 
atart now to 
get acquainted 
with summer 
pruning. This 
is the accepted 
method with 
fruiting trees 
aod it should 
be attendea to 
at tha time to 
produceresults, 


18. After the 
fruiting period 
is over the cane 
fruits should be 
examined very 
carefully. Firat 
remove all the 
old fruiting 
canes and then 
tie the new 
canes in posl- 
tlon if care ia 
taken, These 
will be your 
next year'a pro- 
ducing canes. 


25. (Tihe 
melon plants 
ahauld be fed 
freely with Il- 
quid manures. 
Firat make 
aome holes 
around thehilia 
ag that the ma- 
terial will react 
the roots, then 
iay hoards un- 
der the fruit. 
This will assure 
you much bet- 
ter melons. 


SATURDAY 


5. Do not 
fall to keep up 
aowings of 
thoao eropa 
that require 
geeding, auch 
as beans, corn, 
cucumbers, let- 
tuee, ete. It the 
weather is dry 
and hot, water 
the dril thor- 
oughly. This 
ahould be done 
before puttiag 
in the seed. 


12. Weeds! 
We must make 
war on them 
now. Thla ja 
the time to kill 
all obnoxtous 
growtha as 
they are now 
in full develop- 
ment. Early 
morning is the 
best time to 
destroy them, 
alterwarda 
raking them up 
in the evening. 


19. Keep a 
aharp lookout 
for caterpillara 
of all kinds. All 
these pests are 
very destruct- 
ive at this time 
of year, but 
there ts little 
excuse for their 
damaging any- 
thing as they 
are easily de- 
atroyed. Most 
eaally done 
with a torch. 


26. The 
planting season 
is again here. 
Evergreens af 
all types may 
be moved naw. 
Be sure ta use 
plenty af water 
in this work, 
and where pos- 
elble, spray the 
foliage In the 
evening for the 
first lew weeks. 
Good results 
will follow. 


This Calendar of the gar- 
dener’s labors is aimed as a 


reminder for 
his tasks in season. 


undertaking 
It is 


fitted to the latitude of the 


Middle States, 


but shanid 


serve the whole country if 
it be remembered that for 
every hundred miles north 
ar south there is a differ- 
ence af five to seven days 
later or earlier in perform- 
ing garden operations, 


THEY give a pajent, I think they calls it, over to East Ellsworth las’ week, to celebrate the foundin’ o 
the village back in 1719. Some o’ the rich summer folks started it, an’ it must ve cost em a pile, what 


with the rig-outs for the actors, the refreshments, an’ all, They took it powerful serious, too, them New 
Yorkers, an’ told us how we owed it to our great-granddads ta show we ain't forgot all they done for us 
by startin’ East Ellsworth. I reckon it don’t make much diffrence to them that’s dead these hundred 
years an’ more, whether we gives a pajent or not; but we hikes ta keep the summer visitors happy an 
spendin’ their money, so we says “Sure” when they asked us. It was fun, too, after we got started. One 
day they was a sham fight with the Indians, an’ I like to died a-laughin’ at Hen Pilikins, with a tommy- 
hawk in one hand an’ a scolpin knife in t'other, a-whoopin’ through the brush after old man Elkus, who 
was dressed up like one o them Pilgrim Fathers. Hen he ain't much on looks even in his reg lor clo es, 
but fixed up as a Indion 20 I, a hess that seed him jes took one look an’ bolted. Mebbe them two ol’ 
rascals couldn’t git over the ground, too—the las’ we seed of em they was a-headin’ straight for the East 
Elisworth House, an’ goin’ strong! 
Old Doe Lemmon. 


Young seedlings may be transplanied 
inio boxes now. Keep the surface of the 
soil well stirred 


All nests of the leni caterpillars should 
be burned. A kerosene torch, or paper, 
may be used 


House & Garden 


Seventh Month 


A nilrale of soda 

solution is good to 

stimulale the growth 
of the crops 


Prune the flowering 

shrubs as soon as 

they have finished 
blooming 


Staking and tying 

the tall flowers is a 

necessary protective 
measure 


Flower pots under 
the melons will help 
their ripening 


Jude, wl ga? 49 
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1000 IHRE AND ARCHIIECIVRAL - 

OODWORK: ORIGINAL EXAMPLES. 

HAND-WROVGHT FAC-SIMILES. W.& J . SLOANE 
INIERIOR DECORATION ---- FABRICS. FIFTH AVE & 47th ST. 
FINE FLOOR COVERINGS NEW YORK CITY 
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Kennilworth Inn 
Biltmore. N.C. 


ANY large hotels 

and apartment 
houses have discarded 
the noisy flushing 
water closet. We have 
been able to show 
them how they could 
better serve their pub- 
lic by using the silent 
Si-wel-clo. 


The Si-wel-clo closet incorporates all 
the good mechanical features a water 
closet should have and adds that of 


extraordinary quiet operation. 
The Si-wel-clo is only one item of 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 


“Tepeco” plumbing is beautiful, prac- 
tical and permanent. How permanent 
can only be realized after experience 
with other kinds. 


“Tepeco” plumbing is china or porce- 
lain, solid and substantial. Dirt does 
not readily cling to its glistening white 
surface, nor will that surface be worn 
away by scouring. With time, inferior 
materials will lose their sanitary value, 
dirt will adhere, the appearance be- 
come uninviting—the piece lose its 
usefulness. 


Insist that all your plumbing fixtures 
be of “Tepeco” ware. A wise invest- 
ment—a beautiful one. 

If you intend to build or renovate your 


bathroom be sure to write for our instruc- 
tive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
World's Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


House & Garden 


A native Indian jeweler of Delhi. From 
a drawing in the Victoria & Albert Mu- 
seum, London 


Collecting Antiques 


of India and Persia 


(Continued from page 19) 


stage where everything Asiatic is classed 
as either “Turkish” or as “Chinese.” 
The field here for collectors is a broad 
one and naturally embraces a myriad of 
objects. Private collections and public 
collections of the arts of Persia and of 
India, including those of Ceylon, are 
growing apace. Good things and fine 
things are appearing in public sales and 
are still to be picked up in antique shops 
by the discriminating one who has taken 
the trouble to study the subject. For- 
tunately, the collector now has at hand 
such excellent books for reference as the 
various works by Ananda Coomara- 
swamy, Vincent Smith, Martin, Bird- 
wood, Havell, Hendley and others. 

Of Persian objets d’art an anonymous 
writer has said, “The arts and crafts of 
Persia have suffered terribly from the 
state of misrule. Always artistic by 
nature, many beautiful arts were theirs, 
the secret of which has been forgotten 
through the years of civil war and trou- 
ble. Among them the exquisite lustre- 
ware, charming in design and coloring, 
is now difficult to obtain. The enamel 
work for which they were once famous 
is a lost art; formerly tiles of this work, 
exquisite in color and beautiful in pat- 
tern, were freely produced, and many 
wonderful specimens have been saved 
from ancient ruins, and many are still 
the glory of mosques and shrines; the 
predominating color was a very beauti- 
ful Lurquoise blue in various shades, and 
a red-golden lustre which gave the work 
a peculiar iridescence. Jugs and basins 
in this enamel work have been saved, 
exceedingly beautiful in form and pat- 
tern. Silver work and brass work was 
an ancient industry; very little is done 
now. Carved wood, inlaid with ivory 
and mother-of-pearl, is still made to 
some small extent, also seal-cutting. 


The Persian art which flourished in an- 
cient times influenced Greek, Roman 
and Byzantine art, and was the father 
of Saracenic art and architecture, which 
has travelled far since its birth.” 

Persia has never been famed for its 
textiles. Not only the embroideries and 
printed cottons, but the marvelous rugs 
which stand supreme in beauty. The 
old rugs of Persia were ancestors of the 
carpet of other lands. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that the Per- 
sians never made themselves ridiculous 
by the application of inappropriate de- 
sign. You will not find an old Persian 
rug patterned with formal bouquets tied 
with blue ribbons, suggesting a gift be- 
ing trodden underfoot. A Persian floral 
patterned carpet will suggest flowers 
and verdure in their wild state as the 
stroller might chance to find them. 

Although the impress of the art of 
the Chinese ceramicist and of the shawl- 
weavers of Cashmere exerted some in- 
fluence upon the Persians, still the art 
of Persia from earliest times has re- 
tained a national distinction. Nearly 
all art objects from the earlier periods 
now to be met with date from the 
reign of the Shah Abbas the Great 
(1586-1628) when the native art manu- 
facturers reached their greatest degree 
of excellence. Thence onward came the 
decline. 

We have only to consider the fact 
that artistic ornamentation was ap- 
plied to innumerable objects in daily 
service to realize how widely diffused was 
the taste for art among the Persians. 
They have truly been always an art-lov- 
ing people. Someone has aptly remarked 
that every home in India is a nursery 
of art, and I think this must once have 
been true of the homes in Persia. Apro- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A rug of the finest quality Indian workmanship. It dates from about 
1580 
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When visiting Boston this summer—the Pateiway to the playeround | 
of America—see Paine’s —more than a store—a Boston Institution 


Made in Paine’s workshops on the promon ane 
selected from their extraordinary variety 
to exemplify the unnsual quality and 

moderate priees— fundamentals which 

have made Paine’s the world’s largest 

store in the manufacture and sale of 

Furniture and Interior Decoration. 


The North Shore Day Bed, illustrated, 
finished in black, ivory or colors, up- 
holstered in cretonne, including one 
pillow—the price complete $45. 


Paine Furniture Company us 50 


Arlington Street and St. James Ave.“ 84 years in the 1 and sale of ai and Interior Decoration 


FALL MALL 


Camous Cigarettes 


HE fine een ona quality of e: in this 
rustic summer house make it a practical as well as an 
artistic addition to any garden. 


Where particular The smooth, rich bark is so inseparably a part of the wood 


that it will not peel and is lasting and insectproof. The 
peop congregate house shown in 6 ft. square size, $130. 


Other sizes and designs include per- 
golas, trellises, bridges, fences and 

2 gates, tree seats, lawn seats, settees, 
chairs and garages. . 
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: bres ote l Catalog on request 
Plain Enos : * Keystone Wood Co., Inc. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Table $8.75 


| A COZY, ARTISTIC COTTAGE ALREADY |} 


= 


BUILT FOR YOU 


TOU probably know just the spot 
ie on some lake, river or in the 
te country, where you'd like to 
have a snug, good looking cottage or 
bungalow. Why not have it now? It’s 
easy to get; we have one already built 
for you; you buy it ready made like a 
table or a bed; artistic—a cottage you'll 
be proud of. Guaranteed to satisfy you 
or your money back; many beautiful de- 
signs to choose from; send for the book- 
lets today. We have also the following 
buildings ready to ship to you; clip this 
ad, check the items you’re interested in, 
and send it to us with 15 cents in stamps 
for each booklet you wish; we’ll send 
illustrations and complete information. 


Cottages 
Bungalows 
Homes 


Garages 
Churches 
Schools 


If you have an industrial housing prob- 
lem, we can give you information about 
that, too. 


TIGAN 


READY MADE 
AUILDINGS 


THE TOGAN-STILES COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ADDRESS DEPT. C 


In 


Collecting Antiques 


pos of Persian ornament it may be re- 
marked that the native artists have al- 
ways delighted in varied and symmetri- 
cal patterns of great intricacy. External 
beauty, too, seems rather to have been 
sought than intrinsic thorough excel- 
lence of fabrique, excepting, of course, 
the products of the Persian looms and 
the works of the masters in metal. 

As to Persian pottery, it has always 
been more or less of a puzzle to anti- 
quarians. The ancient pieces in per- 


| fect state of preservation are exceed- 
| ingly few and rare, and all have been 


recovered from ruined areas. There yet 
remain vast areas to be excavated by 
enterprising antiquarian expeditions and 
later efforts are sure to be productive. 


Old Lustre Faience 


The ancient Justre faience dates back 
many centuries. Its genre was carried 
down as late as 1586. The finest Persian 
ware resembles Chinese porcelain some- 
what, having a white ground with azure 
blue decoration in bold free designs. 
The paste is hard and the color is not 
blended with the glaze. Later speci- 
mens of this genre have less good design, 
blending color, and a glaze showing 
greater vitrification. 

A second sort of Persian faience is 
thicker, shows a departure from Chinese 
influence somewhat, has a softer and 
more porous paste, is brighter in the 
blue, a less even glaze and less well- 
drawn design. Red. enters, as also re- 
lief and gauffrures. 

A third sort of ware is denser and 
harder, of blackish color on a white 
ground, thick glaze, and some pieces 
have been varnished with single color. 
Such pieces in this genre as exhibit fig- 
ures in the decoration show these with- 
out faces, which would suggest that this 
class of pottery was the product of 
Persian potters of the Mussulman Sunni 
sect, a sect more rigidly opposed to pre- 
senting the human face in art than that 
of the Shiahs. 

A fourth sort of ware is white and 
translucent of stil] harder paste, and 
bearing no marks or makers. I have 
only seen this ware in small pieces. It 
is rare and is usually styled porcelaine 
blanche de Perse. 

A fifth sort of faience is also trans- 
lucid, very thin and ornamented with 
Jacey designs. 

The ruins of Rhages have yielded ex- 


| amples of the sixth sort of faience, a 


| stopped against well molded corbels on 
the gables, often the only pieces of cut 
stone in the building. The chimneys 
are sometimes finished with little molded 
copes of quite Gothic character. If 
there is a single chimney, it occupies the 
apex; if the house is double, the two 
chimneys rise up on each side of the 
gable, and are connected by a parapet 
wall. The gable parapets are very high 
and are boarded or shingled on top. 
Wrought iron “S” anchors are often 
used to bolt in the principal roof and 
floor beams. The cottage from Mon- 
treal shows the double chimney and 
anchors. The Chateau de Ramezay has 
quite a row of anchors along the front. 

The gable form is not really well 
adapted to a snowy. winter climate and 
the high parapet is probably a tradition 
from the town houses, where it was of 
value as a fire partition. So in the later 
cottages we find that it is discarded 
and the roof is taken over the gables to 
form a deep verge. The whole gable 
end, above the line of the eaves, is now 
often lined in wood and shingled. Along 
| with this verge treatment comes a great 
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common pottery of -reddish clay var- 
nished with single color, and all some- 
what in imitation of the celadon porce- 
lain of China. The green and bronze 
varnish is often very beautiful. Some 
of these pieces have designs in relief 
and gauffrures. : 

The faience tiles of Persia are among 
its most interesting and beautiful ceramic 
remains. Most of these tiles date from 
such Seljuk or Moghul rulers as Malik 
Shab (1072), Hulaku Kahn (1256) and 
Ghazan Kahn (1295). 

India has never produced anything 
like a porcelain. Even pottery of the 
glazed sort rarely appeared previous to 
the Mussulman tile products, which tile 
products were the forerunners of the 
modern glazed wares fabricated in Mul- 
tan, Jaipur and Bombay. However, un- 
glazed pottery has been common 
throughout India for countless centuries. 

In speaking of Hindu and of Buddhist 
art Ananda Coomaraswamy writes, “I 
do not forget that in almost every art 
and craft, as also in music, there exists 
in Hindustan a complete and friendly 
fusion of the two cultures. The non- 
sectarian character of the styles of In- 
dian’ art has indeed always been con- 
spicuous; so that it is often only by 
special details that one can distinguish 
Jain from Buddhist stupas, Buddhist 
from Hindu sculpture, or the Hindu 
from the Mussulman minor crafts. The 
one great distinction of Mughal from 
Hindu art is not so much racial as 
social; the former is an art of courts 
and connoisseurs, owing much to indi- 
vidual patronage; the latter belongs as 
much to the folk as to the kings.” 

The alluring arts of the East are well 
worth one’s study, well deserving of 
one’s enthusiasm. Perhaps the illus- 
trations of some of the antiques of 
Persia and of India here reproduced 
from photographs of some of the fine 
examples to be found will awaken an 
interest in the subject in some who 
chance upon them. I only hope the 
world holds more Major Kyttyles of 
revered memory, and that you, too, may 
have the good fortune to be brought 
into communion with such treasures as 
made the major's home vie with our 
conceptions of the palace of Aladdin, 
treasures which in time brought even the 
Pickhams to forgive the major his dia- 
phanous-tailed goldfish, to feel no longer 
the sting of the insignificance of their 
poor little gilded minnows. 
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extension of the bellcast eaves. Back 
and front they are stretched out to the 
utmost limit of practicable construction 
and form a roof over the narrow gallery. 
The next step was to stretch a little 
further and support the eaves with posts, 
when we get the typical deep verandahed 
priest’s house of so many Quebec vil- 
lages. Quebec has a good verandah 
climate. Here is shelter from snow in 
winter, and in summer, a gathering place 
for old and young. Sometimes the gal- 
lery is double, and there is an interesting 
type found in the Ottawa valley in 
which a narrow gallery, sheltered by the 
deeply projecting eaves, is taken right 
round the house. 

The attic room is lighted by small, 
plain dormer windows with pitched 
roofs, either gabled or hipped. They 
are set low on the slope of the roof 
and so do not break the skyline of the 
house. The roofing is usually of shingles. 
Many of the churches and of the larger 
houses, however, have rooms covered 
with squares of tin, laid diagonally. This 
weathers with time to beautiful shades 

(Continued on page 54) 


~ Protects the Home 
~Lessens Depreciation 


WIII a Majestic Coal Chute, the marring and 
: defacing of foundation walls and soiling of 
paint on the home is impossible. The Majestic pro- 
tects the building just where the damage always 
occurs and there is no litter of premises from bound- 
ing coal lumps or coal dust. 


Arrange for a M ajestic in 
Your Foundation 


The Majestic can easily be installed in any new home or 
at a small expense in one already built. 


When in use, the hopper comes out as shown. Not in use 
it sets flush with the foundation and a protected glass door 
serves splendid light to the basement. 


Locked automatically from the inside it is absolutely 
burglar-proof. Opened only from inside, by extended chain. 


The Majestic improves the looks of your foundation at 
the same time minimizing the depreciation of your home. 
Built extra durable of cast semi-steel and boiler plate. 


Send for catalogue 12A and name of nearest dealer. 
Working drawings furnished free. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
260 ERIE ST., HUNTINGTON, IND. 


Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 


2322 Milwaukee 
Families Use the 
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AWNS are noticeably more handsome, flowers more 

profuse, gardens more productive, where Cornell Ir- 
rigation Systems are installed. These Overhead, Under- 
ground or Portable Systems, equipped with patented, 
adjustable Rain Cloud Nozzles, give you control of your 
“rainfall”. Adapted for any arca; installed at any time, 
without injury to lawn or garden; economical, simple, 
efficient. Descriptive booklet free on request. 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 
Plumbing, Heating, Lighting 


Union Square New York 
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Built-in-the-Chimney 


A device that disposes of all household refuse 
from wrapping paper and faded flowers to cans 
and bottles. 


The Kernerator has become as standard as the bathtub 
and refrigerator. It burns all garbage and kitchen waste 
without odor and without fuel other than the dry refuse 
deposited. The Kernerator is 

built in chimney when house is 

erected. We guarantee successful 

operation. 


Ask Your Architect or Write 
Us for Book of Proof 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 
101 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CHICAGO ee 1 CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY, MO. BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
NEWARK PITTSRURGIL BALTIMORE NORFOLK 
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Drop All Waste Here-Then Forget It 
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Weavers on hand looms of tapestries for churches, public build- 
ings and residences. 7 


Manufacturers of hand woven textiles for walls, floor coverings, upholstcr 
and curtains from samples and designs submitted. 


Manufacturers of lamps and shades. Interior architects and decorators. 
Correspondence solicited. 


8 Mad Penne 
Mew Vee City 
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NE of the most artistic designs ever 
constructed. In addition to its un- 
doubted beauty, it is rendered 
unique by having a graduated bottom, 


alse PERCHES 


on which our feathered friends may stand with 
shallow water on one side, deep water opposite. 
The center-piece serves as a food-tray, or if 
connected with running water, forms a water 
reader making an appreciated 


SHOWER-‘BATH 


Illustrated circular sent upon request. 
J. C. Kraus Cast Stone Works, Inc. 


Cast Stone Garden Furniture of every variety. 
363 Lexington Avenue New York 
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` floors in the roof. 


House & Garden 
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of brown, dull green and gold, like 
nothing so much as the scales of a 
great carp, and these tin roofs are one 
of the most beautiful and most interest- 
ing features of Quebec architecture. It 
has been stated that they were made of 
the tin containers used for export from 
England. This scems a possible explana- 
tion, for tin is not found in commercial 
quantities in Canada, and is not used 
as a roofing material in Europe. 


~ Enlarging and Placing 


When a house became too small, the 
usual method seems to have been to 
add to the length, so that houses are 
sometimes found of double length. A 
wing was sometimes added at the back, 
at right angles;to the main building. 
The simple, oblong shape is, however, 
one of the characteristics of the type. 

The houses usually stand close up to 
the road, with no garden, or at most 
only ‘a very small one in front. The 
garden, with its vegetables, tobacco plot 
and fruit trees is usually at the back. 
This arrangement, like so many others, 
is the natural outcome of the climate. 
When the deep snow is on’ the ground, 
the shorter the distance from the front 
door to the road, the better. 

The larger houses in the country are in 
two stories with often two additional 
Though not so in- 
teresting as the cottages, they yet have 
a solid, simple quality which is refresh- 
ing in contrast with the flat-roofed iron- 
corniced.aberrations which are too often 
taking their place. 


Religious Houses 


The most interesting of the larger 
buildings are the houses of the religious 
orders. In them a simple but very ef- 
fective type has been produced, based 
in the main on the simple renaissance 
of Henry IV. They are two or three 
stories high with an attic low down on 
the roof, and are planned in long simple 
wings, with a dome over the central 


Landscape Plans for the Small Place X 
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autumn. A clump of arborvitæ screens 
a space which could serve as a small 
drying yard. Dense vines cover the 
rear fence, forming a background for a 


succession of flowers—poet’s narcissus, 


bleeding heart, coral bells and speciosum 
lilies. 

In the main turf panel, large patches 
of snowy white and violet crocuses come 
first. These. are followed by early yel- 
low tulips. Near -thë terrace are blue 
grape hyacinths and orange crown im- 
perials. 

In May the panel is framed by hun- 
dreds of stately lavender-blue Iris pal- 
lida, and near the terrace a combination 
of purple wistaria and iris, orange trol- 
lius and deep yellow azalea. 

Next come rows of pink Oriental 
poppies. Then the center of interest 
moves to the terrace where blue lark- 
spur, Harrison’s yellow roses, light blue 
forget-me-not-like masses of anchusa, 
early pink and white phlox and climbing 
tea roses of creamy yellow and pink, 
uphold the dignity of early summer. 

It being now midsummer, the garden 
becomes quietly green, relieved only by 
anthemis and the late lemon lily. The 
respite, however, is of short duration, 


for-the phloxes, in hand with masses of 


gypsophila, presently fill out the garden 
again with a cool combination of laven- 
ders, pinks and cloudy whites, which 
linger until the speciosum lilies and Jap- 
anese anemones foretell approaching 
autumn with its helenium, New England 
asters and monkshood. 

On the sunny side of the house there 
is a space for a tiny rose garden, with 


block. Ornamentation is confined to an 
occasional niche for a statue, or a little 
wooden fleche set on the roof. The 
walls are of rubble, with stone sur- 
rounds and shutters to the windows. 
The verticality of the windows is strict- 
ly preserved and there is no attempt at 
picturesqueness or ornamentation. Yet 
honest building, good proportion and a 
big roof are in the result more beautiful 
than claborate architectural designs. The 
general quality is of great sobriety, as 
befits the object of the buildings. They 
look like what they are, and they look 
fully capable of facing all the rigors of 
a Quebec winter. 

Of the churches it is not possible to 
write now. They form a group of great 
architectural interest and distinctive 
character, though many of the most in- 
teresting have been lost and their places 
taken by modern buildings of no great 
beauty.. They are usually aisleless, with 
very large roofs and a slender pictur- 
esque stceple set on the roof at the 
western end. They have eastern apses, 
above which is often set a little fleche. 
Curiously enough, though the typical 
house is of stone, the typical old church 
is of wood. In many parishes possibly 
a stone church was too difficult a prob- 
lem for the local talent. 


A Native Style 


The old buildings of the Province of 
Quebec are one of the few genuine ver- 
nacular styles of the American conti- 
nent. Though thcir roots may be traced 
to old France, yet in their present form 
they are the outcome of Canadian con- 
ditions. They are not, like so much 
modern architecture, mere adapted copies 
of European work, they have no trace 
of the drawing board and the T-square. 
They are a native style, simple no doubt, 
and lacking in the finer graces of crafts- 
manship, but well built, well adapted to 
the country and with that charm which 
so usually accompanies honest and di- 
rect effort. a 
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brick walk and low bird basin, Sur- 
rounding it is a hedge of dark Japanese 
yew. On one side the roses are red and 
white; on the other, pink and coppery 
yellow. Around the circle is a border 
of. baby polyanthas. The few kinds 
selected are of the choicest and hardiest 
—climbing teas, moss, hybrid perpetu- 
als, and everblooming hybrid teas. 

This third planting costs about $267.- 
55, divided as follows: evergreens, 
$73.70; deciduous trees, $13.75; decidu- 
ous shrubs, $28.85; vines, $19.50; bulbs, 
$14.40; perennials, $86.35; roses, $31. 

Now that the pictured dream is trans- 
fixed in concrete form, there remains 
the practical question of cost. The lists 
show the quantities of the plants needed 
to carry out the plans in their fuliest 
perfection. Supposing that rigid econo- 
my is necessary, these totals can be 
decreased without sacrificing the es- 
sential elements of the design. It is 
hardly advisable to curtail the quanti- 
ties or sizes of the plants, but by taking 
more trouble, the following reductions 
can be effected: 

Plan No. 1. Substitute 10 Evonymus 
pereon Írom side of house for 10 pros- 
rate junipers across front. Omit screen 
of poplars, and wait for shrubs to grow. 
Omit Chrysanthemum uliginosum, six 
peonies, hemerocallis from front of 
shrubs around lawn. Raise the follow- 
ing plants from seed: forget-me-not, 
English daisy, larkspur, cosmos, calen- 
dulas, ageratum. The amount saved is 
$32.28. This makes the original esti- 
mate of $106.48 dwindle to the sum of 

(Continued on page 56) 
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At the right is the Kelsey Health Heated residence of William Doty, Williamstown, Mass. 0 
Looking Across to Your Neighbor’s ¢ 
Don’t You Wish You Also Had 


HEN you are having temper testing 7 going up, doesn’t it make you wish you had a 


troubles with a boiler that only boils 
leisurely; or when the wind blows in the 
wrong direction for your temperamental fur- 
nace, don’t you wish you had a Kelsey to 
keep right on keeping you and yours com- 
fortable and happy? 
When you hear the coal going down the 
bin chute and think of the way its cost is 


kelsey? 

Well—Why don’t you? It’s a very simple 
matter to connect it up to your existing fur- 
nace piping. Or to replace with a Kelsey 
your boiler “radiator refrigerating plant,” as 
you call it. 

As a start, send for our booklet called 
“Some Saving Sense on Heating.” 


= WARM AIR GENERATOR 
1 237 James Street 
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IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 
“Sales aad Construction represeatatives le Principal Cities” 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
"The World’a Greatest Iron Fence Builders“ 
706 Stewart Block Cinclnnati, Ohio 
25 WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 


Works of Art in Metals 


Unique and useful things of brace, copper and 
bronze wrought and beaten into artistic de- 
aigne by the hand of Russian peasants. Also 
linens and embroideries of a high grade of 
workmenehlp. Call or write, 


Russlan Art Studio Russian Anllaue 8 
18 Esst 45th St., l East 28th seg 
New York New York 


Every Home Builder 
should hava book **Modern Lule eae Price 41.06 


or with s number of plue printa Prica 801 Both showa 
of plans and exterior views o! Otoniel na- 
Ush, bungalow snd other types. 8 ena 


RARBER & RYNO, Architects, Kuprville, Tennessee 


à Syracuse, N.Y. eae 


. PORTFOLIO 
of HOMES 
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nyone who contemplates building or 
remodelling will be interested in our 
portfolio of large photographs showing 
fifty interesting homes, both large and 
small, designed by prominent architects 
of established reputation. 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 


STAINED SHINGLED 


HOMES 


lf you are ready ro consider mol and cdewall material, 
y 


ask for sample color pads and Descriptive Catalog 


1A ri Phot: Deportment 


CREO-DIPT CO., Inc., No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


The Brand Peonies 


Originated by O. F. Brand & Son 
America’s Foremost Hybridizers of the Peony 


Every successful plant 
breeder works with a certain 
fixed type in view. 


In breeding for new varieties of 
peonies we have always selected in 
the first place for beauty, but with 
beauty we have demanded a good 
stem, a strong robust plant, a pro- 
fuse bloomer, and above all a va- 
riety that comes good every year. 


When you have a flower that 
comes up to all these qualifications 
you have a masterpiece. You find 
these qualities in the following 
Brand Varieties: 


WHITES 
Frances Willard and Elizaheth Barrett 
Browning. 

PINKS 


Chestine Gowdy, oer Avery, pee 
Berry, Martha Bulloch, Mrs. A. G. 
Ruggles, Phoebe Carey, Rnth Brand 
asdi William Penn. 


REDS 


Brand's Magnificent, Charles Mc- 
Kellip, Longfellow „Lora Dexhemer, 
Mary Brand, and Richard Carvel. 


No collection of peonies is complete 
without above list. 


We not only carry a complete line of 
pur own productions but also have 
almost everything in the best of 
standard Doi bener sorts of all other 
growers. 


An immense stock of the very choicest 
rools in all sizes for sale this season. 


New Catologue now out, Send fer it. 
A. M. BRAND 
A grower of peonies for 40 years 


Faribault Minnesota 
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$74.28. Raising the perennials from items of labor, loam and fertilizer vary 
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Our Distinctive Creations in Reed Furniture 
are the Exponents of Refinement and Comfort 


j 


Exclusive Designs for 


DRAWING AND LIVING ROOMS 
SOLARIUMS, CLUBS, AND YACHTS 


CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 
581 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 


Sai MAMA AR AAA at i lig 


Is it your mood to listen to a 
fine pianist who visits your 
home? Tben lead him to this 
instrument and it will respond 
to his call under his magical 
fingers, singing and ringing in 
mellow, sonorons accents. It is 
just like a large grand except 
in its size. It is a 


KRANICH & BACH 


The smallest high class grand in the world." Only 59 inches tang 


In the Kranich & Bach showrooms, we find not only the Gran- 
dette, but all other sizes, up to the biggest concert grands, Along- 
side of those grand pianos, are other instruments, which appear 
no different to your eyes. 


And yet you, even though you may be a non-pianist, may have 
the mood to play yonrself. With a simple motion, such an 


instrument is turned into a player piano, responsive to your touch, 


Ask us to send to yon without obligation, the catalogne of 
Kranich & Bach pianos and player pianos. 


KRANICH & BACH 


ESTABLISHED 18864 
235 East 23rd Street 215 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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seed will take another year of time with 
considerable skill and care, but it can 
be done. Another way of effecting a 
reduction in the cost is by collecting 
wild plants. This is more easily man- 
aged, if sufficient care is taken not to 
allow the roots to dry out. 

Plan No. 2. Omit half the roses on 
tbe fence. Collect in the woods ferns, 
bemlocks and larch (but not street 
trees), junipers to take the place of 


Mugho pines, laurel to take place of 


leucothoe, spice bush, and wild grape. 
Raise these perennials from seed: arabis, 
aquilegia, foxglove, Oriental poppy, 
larkspur and helenium. The amount 
saved is $50.75. This brings the orig- 
inal estimate of $188.55 down to $137.80. 

Plan No.3. Omit box edging around 
turf pancl and taxus hedge around rose 
garden, substituting arabis and 30 plants 
of Japanese barberry. Omit roses ex- 
cept climbers. Plant these perennials 
from seed. Oriental poppy, larkspur, 
Helenium autumnale, tnd Helenium au- 
tumnale rubrum. This cuts the original 
estimate from $268.55 to $172.35. The 


Kettles, 


so greatly that it is not possible to give 
a general estimate. Suffice to say, that 
the grounds about a small place may be 
developed in quite an,elaborate manner 
without the expense becoming prohibi- 
tive. 


The continuation of the planting list 
given on page 21 is as follows: 


46. Phlox varieties. 15“ apart. (A) L'Evenement, 
early pink, with the larkspur, 5 plants; (B) 
Elizabeth Campbell, salmon overlaid pink, 10 
eens (C) Jeanne d'Arce, late-flowering, pure 
white. 

47. Chrysanthemum uliginosum, Giant daisy. 1n- 
dividual flowers like Shasta daisy, borne in tall 
clusters lise New England aster. 5 plants. 

apart. 


PERENNIALS (Autumn) 

48. Anemone ee Japanese anemone. 12” 
apart. (A) White, 15 plants; (B) Pink, 39 
plants. 

49. Aster Novae-Angliae, royal purple New En- 
gland aster. Tall, vigorous. 10 plants, 12“ 
apart. 

50. Helenium autumnale, sneezeweed. Tall, showy. 
the most glortous autumn yellow yet not coarse 
like the sunflowers. 20 plants. 12“ apart. 

51. Hardy chrysanthemum. Small yetlow butten 
variety. 6 plants, 12” apart. 


ANNUALS 
52. Cosmos. Early pink and white. 6 plants, 2’ 
apart. 
53. G Sulphur yellow. 12 plants, 12” 
apart. 
54. Ageratum. Light blue. 24 plants, 3“ apart. 


Pots and Pans 
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copper utensils advisable. One might 
perhaps use copper for sauces or fish. 
Copper has one advantage, however: it 
lasts forever and copper utensils prac- 
tically become heirlooms. 

Nor have we mentioned earthenware, 
glass or porcelain utensils, for the sim- 
ple reason that each of those subjects 
requires an article in itself and they 
will be considered at a later time. Cer- 
tainly the modern kitchen glassware 
used for cooking has opened up an en- 
tirely new field to the housewife and 
the variety of porcelain utensils at her 
command is legion. 

If for no other reason than that it 
adds to kitchen efficiency and reduces 
expenses, the housewife should acquaint 


herself with these points about cooking 
utensils. She will buy with more under- 
standing and appreciate the possibilities 
of her equipment. Moreover, she 
should investigate the new kinds of 
utensils as they come on the market. 
The proof of the kettle is in the cook- 
ing. Try the new articles as they are 
advertised. 

Apply to your kitchen the same up- 
to-date methods that a man applies to 
his office. When equipment wears out, 
throw it away and buy new. A well- 
equipped kitchen is a costly investment 
at first, but it is the most paying in- 
vestment you can make in the house. 
And in the equipment pots and pans 
play an important rôle. 


Plumbing for the Small House 
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quickly and cheaply made by the house- 
holder himself. 

The water closets were vitreous 
china, wash down with syphon jet ac- 
tion. The seats were hinged, either of 
birch or oak reinforced, and were pro- 
vided with hinged covers. The tanks 
were low down, vitreous china, set 40” 
to top from floor, well provided with a 
14" supply. Tanks had covers which 
were bolted down. ; 

The lavatories were of cnameled iron 
12“ X21“, with full depth front apron, 
and 8” integral back. The lavatory was 
supported by concealed wall hangers. 
The faucets were low down compres- 
sion with china index handles. Supplies 
were “. 

The bathtubs were of enameled iron 
inside, and were painted outside after 
being set. They had a 2” roll, were 
either 4’ 6” or 5’ long, 2’ 2” or 2’ 6” 
wide, set 22” high, and were provided 
with combination compression faucets, 
index china handles and had 14” sup- 
plies. 

The bathrooms are small but most 
compact, and the size and arrangements 
of the fixtures were the result of much 
thought and study. It was made a 
practice to place the window so that a 
child, in case of emergency, could reach 
to shut it. 

The extra cast-iron drainage system 
as shown upon the plans was simple 
and direct, connecting with all the fix- 
tures by proper waste branches. The 
main soil riser was 3” and extended 
from cellar to roof, increasing at roof to 


4”. The horizontal run in cellar from 
soil riser to street sewer was 4” in 
diameter and had no house trap. At the 
house wall was provided with a brass 
screw cleanout. All the waste branches 
of 2” or less were of galvanized steel 
pipe. 

The cold water supply system con- 
sited of either a 1” or 34” street main, 
depending upon the number of bath- 
rooms to be supplied, and taken from 
the main in the street. Inside the house 
at the front wall were located a valve 
and meter. From the meter, the house 
main was extended on the cellar ceiling, 
from which were taken branches to the 
kitchen boiler and the bathrooms on the 
first and second stories. Valves were 
provided to control the kitchen boiler, 
the sink and the laundry tubs and each 
bathroom. There were no control 
valves at fixtures. 

The hot water system consisted of a 
thirty gallon galvanized steel boiler, to 
which was attached a gas water heater 
of simplest type. The boiler also had a 
water-back connection either to kitchen 
range or heating furnace. From the 
boiler was taken the hot supply, which 
ran to all fixtures where necessary 
through the house. 

The plumbing in these small dwell- 
ings has been most carefully thought 
out for cheapness and simplicity, and so 
installed that the householder could 
make repairs quickly, simply and with 
but little expense. They were also thor- 
oughly built so that upkeep expense 
could be kept at a minimum. 
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Todhunter Mantels 


FIREPLACE DISTINCTIVE 
ACCESSORIES . METAL WORK 


Khiva study, woven in one piece from the best wool yarn obtainable. 


Some things just happen but 


These rugs are neither the result of a sudden inspiration nor an accident. They 
represent twenty years of research and costly experimenting by one who has 
always had for his inspiration a reverence for the beauty and the atmosphere 
of Oriental art in rug weaving. | 


And now after all these years—with hair well streaked with white—the result 
of his ambition has been attained in 


BENGAIORIENTAL RUGS 


They cosi so much less than the Oriental studies from which they are made 
that they cannot fail to command your attention and interest. 


|| Bengal-Oriental Rugs are sold and guaranteed by reliable dealers in all sections | 
| of the country. i 


Color plates—made from original photographs by Underwood & || 
| Underwood and showing the various studies in their actual || 
colorings—will be sent upon request. | 


|| The name of the merchant in your city selling these rugs may be had by || f - a 
1 writing to us. | 


| JAMES M. SHOEMAKER COMPANY, INC. | 
20 West 39th St., at Fifth Ave. New York i| 


Replica of Mantsl in ths old Ufsal Mansion, Germantown, Pa. 
Weather Vanes, Lanterna, Sconces, Foot Scrapera 
Inustrations upon request 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, Showroom: 101 Park Ave.. NEW YORK 
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rei CHINA AND GLASS 


A Kimbel &Son 


‘INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


CELEBRATED WEDGWOOD “NINGPO” DESIGN, IN OPEN-STOCK 
BREAKFAST. TEA AND DINNER SERVICES 


FOUNDED 1887 


HN & SEIT ER 


INC. 


Antique Needlepoint on Original Armchair 


We are exhibiling in our showrooms 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRY PANELS mH 
PETIT Soni CHAIR COVERINGS 9 Sil EAST 37 STREET 
and EMBROIDERIES NEW YORK CITY 


Part of a collection just brought to America by Mr. W. A. Kimbel, 
who has been in Europe aceking fine specimens for our clients. 


PARIS: 16 Rue d Artois 12 West 40th St, NEW YORK 


n CHINA AND GLASS rg 
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Another Gem in Hand Forged Wrought 
Iron From the W. Irving Forge, 
326 East 38th Street. New York City 


ah 
WIRING 


Py 0 . A The furnishing 
25 | } h of a room 
ne EIT i dsa very 
— “ZIT — 2 A 
1 uin í personal matter. 


DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


N the days when the beautiful pieces of the past were made, 
there were no “stock sets,” no great factories, but each piece 
was made for the family that ordered it. 


1 

The DANERSK method is identical with that of the past. We 
fashion our furniture from rare woods in our dry sheds and finish 
all pieces in the fnanner prescribed by the purchaser for each room. 
Because we have so organized we can give quick deliveries. Beauti- 
ful schemes have been worked out by us for almost all the im- 
ported fabrics available to-day. Make your selection and we will 
finish it as a unified set. 


| 
| 
i 


II 


daumen eee 


We hold all pleces ready for immediate finishing 
in the decorative scheme of your own choosing. 


Consult your decorator or deal direct, Advice given 
without obligation to purchose. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


SEND FOR VALUABLE 2 West 47th Street, New York 
BOOK “A-7 First Door West of Fifth Avenue th floor 
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The Vegetable 


manure, or any material of this kind 
may be used, and if dry weather pre- 
vails at the time of mulching it is a 
good practice to water the plants thor- 
oughly before applying the material. 

We have now reached that time of 
the year when we must look forward 
to our winter root cellar and its sup- 
plies. So many stop gardening in July, 
which is one of the most important 
planting months of the season, as most 
of the green crops and some of our root 
crops are started now. If we have kept 
our faith with the garden we should 
have on hand a plentiful supply of 
young plants of those crops that require 
setting out at this time for winter stor- 
age, such as cabbage of the different 
types—red, Savoy or the large winter 
keeping kinds—cauliflower, kale, Brus- 
sels sprouts and celery. 

Most of these plants are set out in 
ground that has already finished an 
earlicr crop and for that reason some 
consideration should be given to the 
fertilizing of the soil. If possible, 
trenches should be located where the 
plants are to be planted and manure 
can be spaded under, or lacking this, a 
good commercial fertilizer can be worked 
into the soil. Lift the seedlings with as 
large a ball of earth as possible; a thor- 
ough watering a few hours before trans- 


3 planting will make for success in this. 
After setting, the plants should be 
A | watered freely, to settle the earth around 


the roots. Shading for a few days is 
very helpful and is quite easily accom- 
plished by placing boards above the 
rows. These can be supported by small 
stakes and should be a few inches above 
the tops of the plants. Papers or 
shingles stuck into the ground will be 
found satisfactory for shading. 

In the small home garden it is pos- 
sible to employ many methods that are 
not possible commercially. One of these 
is always to do the transplanting in the 
evening; another is to sprinkle the 
plants very lightly every evening for 
several evenings or until they show by 
their strong upright foliage that their 
roots have become established. 

If for any reason you haven’t a sup- 
ply of these very necessary winter crops, 
the young plants can be purchased quite 
reasonably from local florists, and you 
cannot hope to make the garden a real 
factor in the household next winter un- 
less you make an effort to set out these 
plants now. Rutabagas, turnips, beets 
and carrots for storing next winter 
should be sown now and the best plan 
is to sow several rows of each at one 
time. 


Lettuce of Quality in Summer 


Lettuce, whether of the curled, head- 
ing or Romaine sort, is unquestionably 


one of our most desirable products of 
the garden. To the beginner, and in 
| 


some cases to the advanced gardener, 
it has always been a big problem to 
grow really good lettuce in summer, for 
being a cool crop, it runs to seed very 
rapidly during hot dry weather. This 
can be largely overcome by furnishing 
the plants with the many elements they 
require. Above all the roots must be 
kept cool. Make certain at planting 
time that the earth is rich in plant food 
and loose to a considerable depth, and 
apply heavy surface mulches. Deep 
stirring of the ground cannot be prac- 
ticed with lettuce, as you can’t get 
close enough to the plants to do much 
good. Light sandy soil will not grow 
good lettuce and this is equally true of 
soils that are too heavy. Where these 
conditions prevail it will be necessary 
to remove some of the soil, replacing 
it with a rich mixture of three parts 
chopped sod or top soil, to one part 
well decayed stable manure; a trench 
about 1“ wide and the same depth will 
be ample. Lettuce must never be al- 
lowed to become dry at the roots, so 
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Garden in July 


(Continued from page 40) 


watering must be practiced with care. 
Don’t wet the tops any more than 
absolutely necessary or the water col- 
lecting in the head will cause it to de- 
cay; this is especially true when the 
plants are heading. It is also a good 
practice to shade lettuce during the hot 
dry weather of mid-summer; a wide 
board placed over the row will serve 
very well. In some cases the planting 
of summer lettuce is practised in par- 
tially shaded locations such as the north 
side of a wall or building, or betweer 
the rows of pole beans, but burlap shel- 
ters erected on stakes a foot above the 
plants will reduce the percentage of the 
losses from plants seeding. 


Summer Bugs and Diseases 


At this season of the year, gardens 
frequently suffer from the attacks of 
various plant enemies or diseases which 
are often the result of poor growing 
conditions. In gardens that were im- 
properly prepared, poorly supplied with 
plant food, or where the plants are un- 
duly shaded or other conditions are 
bad, bugs of all kinds flourish. In fact, 
such gardens are invariably destroyed 
by insects or disease. In good gardens, 
where the soil has been studied and 
supplied with its proper needs, such at- 
tacks can be readily overcome. In 
other words, the plants have the vitality 
to fight the bugs and diseases. 

The three principal troubles at this 
time are blight, mildew and insects. 
The remedics are quite simple but in 
all cases should be applied before the 
plants are weakened by the attacks. 

Blight is due to the attacks of minute 
parasites which puncture the foliage. 
Preventive measures are preferred, so 
keep the foliage covered with Bordeaux 
mixture, and leaves that are infested 
should be removed entirely. 

Mildew is a collection of spores on 
the foliage which give it the appearance 
of a gray-white covering. The leaves 
should be dusted with flowers of sul- 
phur, or some of the standard prepara- 
tions which are on the market for this 
purpose. 

Insects can be divided into three gen- 
eral classes to make them understandable 
if anyone cares to. Those that eat and 
which are the easiest of all insects to 
destroy, can be killed by covering the 
leaves with some poison; arsenate of 
lead is preferred as it shows very clear- 
ly on the sprayed leaves and is not so 
dangerous to the foliage as the other 
poisons. Insects that puncture the bark 
and also the sucking types must be 
destroyed with contact sprays, the 
standard tobacco sprays being the best 
for this purpose. 

Don’t neglect to gather the vegetables 
when they are of the best quality. After 
your table has been well supplied, and 
the garden is still one of plenty, gather 
the crops and can them for winter use. 
Always keep the fact before you that 
there is but one short period in the 
growth of a vegetable when it is all 
quality, and make a practice of canning 
your crops at that stage. Few will be 
willing to go back to the commercial 
canned goods if they once get the habit 
of preserving their vegetables at the 
proper time. 


Saving the Fruit Crops 


Arrangements should be made now 
to preserve the garden fruit as it ripens; 
most of the failures in canning are 
chargeable to the use of fruit that is 
passé. Fruit of all kinds should be 
firm for canning, for fruit that is old 
quickly develops acids and not only 
spoils quickly but is rancid even before 
canning. All the small fruits will soon 
be ripening and the early peach crop is 
not far off. The point in mind is to 
have everything ready so that when 
the various fruits come along they will 
not be wasted. 
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= BULBS 


Hyacinth, Tulip and Nar- 
cissus bulbs are unusually 
scarce this year. I consider 
myself singularly fortunate 
in obtaining a quantity 
which normally should be 
sufficient to replenish the 


stocks of my regular cus- 


tomers. But please remem- 
ber that while the quantity I have ordered 
should supply those who rely upon me 


Your order must reach me before July 15 


otherwise the varieties you desire may be exhausted because someone 
else has tastes similar to yours. 


My Bulb Catalogue for 1919 


is ready for mailing and will be sent to my regular customers. If you 
do not receive one, will you kindly notify me, so that the error may 
be corrected? 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomiasing Nuraeriea Company 


Wyomissing, Penna. 


106 Garfield Avenue 


Woven Italian Tapeatry 
Views of Historical Intereat 


VENICE ROME 
MILAN NAPLES 


Reproduced in natural colors, Most attractive 
wall decoration or library table caver. Full 
size 19x57 In. Price $4.50 postpaid. Photo- 
graphs and further details on request. Mall 
ordera filled. Quantity limited, 


J. M. HARRIS, Importer 
324 Fifth Avenue New York 


California 
Bungalow Books 


‘Mame Kraft Homes,” “Draughtsman,” ‘Kozy 
Homes”, and Plan Kraft'’—50c each. post- 
palid. Contain diatinctive designs, complete. 


| DE LUXE BUILDING CO, 
| | 521 Union League Bldg. 


CON-SER- TEX 


Send us the dimen- 


When in SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


= BRIDGWAY 


Quiet, Airy Rooms Choicest Food Right Prices 8 Thomag Street 


SEND b, BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now 


with Economy Plana of California Homes 


noted for comtort, beauty and adaptability 
to any climate 


“Repreaentative, “West Coast 
California Homes” Bungalows’’ 


53 Plans 72 Plans 
$3750 to $10,500 $1800 to $3750 


60c 60c 


Gate FREI n- Bungalows”40 Plans, $750 to $3000 A Oe 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


plans 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
212 California Building Los Angeles 


Investigate its merits, 
sions of your roof poreh floors, sleeping 035 
cony, or the surface you want cove 
will mail you samples showing quality, width. 
weight, and complete informatian on cost of 


aewest 


laying this durable roofing material. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


Now York City 


Special $1.50 Offer 


Send $1.50 for all 3 
books and get book of 


E Angeles, Calif. 
oa Angeles, al 


The UNUSUAL Decorative RESOURCES 
of McHUGH Produce Exceptionally 
Ineresting Interiors 


Furniture and fabrics which are unobtainable 
elsewhere. Decorative accessories of real 
distinction These are skilfully combined 
to effect essentially delightful arrangements. 


And the execution of 
every detail is cared for 
by McHugh'’s service 


McHUGHWILLOW furniture is so good that we have 
prepared a special booklet about it. We would be glad to 
send it to you. Ask for Springtime Folder. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 


incorporated 
9 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


McHUGHWILLOW . . . FABRICS WALLPAPERS 
FURNITURE . . . aod COMPLETE DECORATIVE SERVICE 


Pleasing interiors and furnishings $ 
of refinement do not require un- 
limited means. In face the very 
element of refinement—simplicity | 

-— minimizes the cost of execution. 

We will design and arrange in- aif 
teriors of character and charm to 
meet individual means; or assist 
in the selection of single pieces to 
harmonize with any scheme of 
decoration. 


Decorated Chairs $29.50 Gate Leg Table $45.00 
Decorated Mirror 7,50 
Decorated Console $38.50 


WINCENT COLLINS, INC) tavseeeeen as 


Floats over the 
uneven Ground as 
a Ship rides the 
Waves. 


The Greatest Grass- 
Cutter on Earth. 
Cuts a Swath 86 
inches wide. 


È TRIPLEX p 


T 


The pablie is warned 
not fo purchazo e 
infringing the 

send Patent, No. 1 205. 
719. Deo. 19th, 1916. 


§. P. Townsend & Co. 
17 Central Ave., Orange, N. l. 


Send for catalogue 
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| should be planned for with as much thought and 
| Ih discrimination as you have given to the building of 
your home and its interior furnishings. In arranging 
for these watm weather necessities you can obtain 
smartness of appearance as well as durability by ordering 


-““CURTINMADE” AWNINGS 


They are absolutely color fast and give the utmost in wear 


MApDE-TO- ORDER 


awnings improve the appearance and add to the comfort of your 
country home, apartment or place of business. 


Representative will call anywhere in the vicinity of New York 
PuHone: Broan 6006 WRIrR Derr, G 


46-48 FRONT ST. 
Y NEW YORK CITY 


HN CURTIN 7 
R ORATION 


—— — — 


INTERIOR DECORATING 
of Recognized Distinction 


Candlesticks | 
$10 
each 


Replica of 
Spanish Desk 
t $175 


í ; A 
NIACBRIDE | 
“PHE HOUSE OF THREE GABMES” > 

3 EAST 52p Sr., N. v. C. 
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The Embargo on Your Flower Garden 


(Continued from page 34) 


Our gardens will not be ruined or de- 
spoiled. There are many splendid things 
in this country, not yet widely known, 
which will be available for more general 
use. There are many native things 
which have never been fully appreci- 
ated, and have never been devcloped by 
plant breeders and hybridizers, which 
offer almost unlimited possibilities. It 
is rather illuminating, for instance, to 
think of what foreign growers have 
done with the rhododendrons, and of 
what we have not done with our native 
mountain laurel. 

Undoubtedly the greatest argument 
against American production of many 
of the things which have been grown 
abroad heretofore is the uncertainty in 
the situation, And this is somewhat 
similar to those things said in regard 
to the production of potash during the 
war. We have sources from which to 
produce it here. But those who might 
have produced it were very shy about 
going into the matter and starting an 
American potash industry when they 
did not know what day the war would 
stop and importations from the German 
potash mines might be again brought 
in, at a lower figure than potash could 


be produced here. If the plant embargo 
existed in the form of a tariff, there 
would be something definite to go on. 
As it is now, the ruling may be repealed 
at any time. The American grower as 
a result feels that he stands on quick- 
sand, that at any time the bottom may 
give way under his feet. 

In a word, then, the effect which the 
plant quarantine is likely to have on 
your own garden is this: There will 
undoubtedly be a very great shortage 
during the next few years of many 
things which heretofore have been in 
plentiful supply. Particularly fruit 
trees, broad-leaved evergreens, trained 
formal plants, such as pyramidal box- 
wood, bulbs, azaleas, and roses. The 
prices on these things will be higher 
than they have been before. Possibly 
in the past they have been too low. 
Nursery stock in gencral has been sold 
too cheaply, frequently far below the 
actual cost of production. This has not 
been a benefit to the American gardener. 
It has been the direct cause of much 
poor stock, and poor service, and re- 
sulted in a great deal of dissatisfaction 
which has discouraged the growth of 
gardening in America. 


Early Summer in the Peony Border 
(Continued from page 13) 


have done so much to increase the 
treasures of our gardens. Enthusiasts 
of other countries have been busy to 
good purpose, too. Every American 
peony lover, at any rate, will know the 
story of our own John Richardson and 
the peonies of his Dorchester garden, 
of H. A. Terry of Crescent, Iowa, and 
of George Hollis, of South Weymouth. 

At present the stress seems to be more 
and more on the production of single 
and the so-called Imperial and Japanese 
types. And it does, in truth, seem as if 
thé possibilities of new double forms 
must have been quite exhausted. Of 
the herbaceous peony alone there are 
perhaps five hundred or more really 
distinct named sorts. I am not ready 
to join that modern cult that would 
discard all double flowers merely be- 
cause they are so. I can, I think, make 
room in the garden for them all. 

These various types beginning with 
the single and running through the suc- 
cessive stages of doubling, as the sta- 
mens become gradually changed into 
petaloids until the full double rose type 
is reached, are shown in some of the 
accompanying illustrations 

Concerning the culture of peonies 
little need even be said, as very little 
culture is necessary. I must confess to 
being a sort of reckless, law breaking 


gardener myself. Anyhow, as I have 
had to do about all the planting and 
cultivating with my own two hands, I 
have learned to skip that part of the 
gardening books that tells how the 
earth must be disemboweled as a 
trench is prepared and all this sub- 
soil carted away and fresh top soil and 
tons of manure carted back to take its 
place. In the beginning the strip of 
land set apart for the border was fer- 
tilized, plowed, harrowed and stone- 
picked exactly as the adjacent land was 
prepared for a lawn. Then when there 
was a peony root to be planted, a hole 
some 2’ deep: and wide was dug, into 
which a couple of shovelfuls of old 
manure were thrown and mixed with 
as much top soil, taken up alongside. 
Over this mixture another shovelful of 
soil was spread, and the peony root so 
placed that the eyes were 2” below the 
adjacent undisturbed surface of the 
bed. Next a stout stake inscribed with 
the datc, name of the variety, and the 
grower’s name who supplied the root, 
was put in place, and the hole filled. 
In very dry ground water should be 
supplied. 

During the growing season weeds are 
kept down and the surface of the bed is 
given an occasional stirring with a 
cultivator hoe. 


Architectural Paintings and Etchings 
(Continued from page 30) 


The ruins of the Coliseum at Rome 
seem to contain the slumbering soul of 
the mighty empire, the zenith of whose 
grandcur it typified. Aside from the 
beauty of the ruin, it moves powerfully 
the person whose imagination and in- 
tellect love to dwell on the past. It is 
the “antique reliquary” of Poe’s splen- 
did poem. Painters and etchers have 
been inspired by its personality. 

Eighteenth Century Venice, as de- 
picted by the broad canvases of Guardi 
and Canalletto, has a personality in 
which romance mingles with religion. 
The inspiration which it gives to the 
painter is identical with that which it 
gives to the poet. 

On a rugged crag stands a Scottish 
castle, baring its face to the stern ele- 
ments, as staunch and weather-beaten 
as the character of the Scottish race. 
Here is a personality calculated to in- 


spire the pencil of a Brangwyn or the 
brush of a Cameron. 

By .the side of the Ganges, at the 
crest of a broad stairway, arises an 
Indian temple, while at the edge of the 
river ascend columns of smoke from 
the funeral fires of the devout. The 
scene personifies the subjective soul of 
the Hindu religion—the spirit of Nir- 
vana. 

The personality reflected in archi- 
tectural paintings and etchings is not 
that of an individual, but that of an 
age, or a race. 

And so it comes that one whose four 
walls are adorned by them cannot, in 
his thoughtful moods, be lonesome, for 
he will be conscious of the presence of 
that which speaks to him, as with a 
human personality, of the glories and 
achievements and hopes and romances 
of the past, 
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THE ESTEY RESIDENCE ORGAN 


Woo is essential to any home 
which aims at the full richness of 
life, of culture, of enjoyment. The pipe 
organ is music carried a little further— 
a greater instrument—a more wonder- 
ful possession. 

It is the Estey Organ that has made 
all this possible. It is built for the home 


—for any home—cleverly adapting itself 
to the size of the room or to the space 
available for its pipes—becoming at 
once an unusual source of pleasure and 
an ornament of distinction. The Estey 
mechanical player makes its harmonies 
available to all without interfering with 
its playing by the human organist. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Studios in NEW, YORK, 11 West 49th Street 
i BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 


CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy 


PHILADELPHIA, 1701 Walnut Street 


LOS ANGELES, 633 South Hill Street 
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AUTUMN FURNISHING IN SEPTEMBER 


ter House & GARDEN. The child is 

growing. It will be almost man-size 
by the time this Fall Furnishing Number 
reaches you. The reason? Well, the best 
material available from decorators, architects, 
manufacturers, gardeners and landscapists is 
constantly being assembled. The next issue 
will always be better than the one you have 
in hand. That is House & GaRDEN's available 
future—it constantly grows more interesting, 
more practical, more inspiring. 

This September number, for example. Noth- 
ing could be more useful than a practical 
knowledge of furniture—what you should 
know about furniture before you buy it. These 
matters are clearly explained by Matlack Price. 
On another page are found furniture sugges- 
tions from the shops. 

If you have never considered picture hang- 
ing an art, you will when the definite rules 
are explained in September. Or if you have 
never thought of using the zodiac signs in 
decoration, you will find suggestions here. 

Of the many articles on decoration two are 
quite unusual—schemes for the decoration of 
offices and plans for furnishing a living room 
that must serve also as dining room. Most 
offices are forbiddingly inartistic, but these 
two are the acme of comfort and good taste. 
The dining-living room is also a feasible solu- 


Wa September starts a bigger and bet- 


Contents for August, 1919. 


Cover Design py Harry RICHAROSON 
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COLLECTORS or YrsTERDAY 
Gardner Teall 
AMERICAN EMPIRE 
Little & Browne, Architects 
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Arthur Guiterman 


Wrovucnt Iron ann ROUGH WALIS........--.+ 


Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


FURNITURE FoR THE LONG HAI... 


Lewis Colt Albro, Architect 
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IFarrison Cady 


A New PiiasE oF AN Oto Fasirion..........-- 


Mary H. Northend 


A FORMAL GARDEN IN THE NORTII WEST. 


L. M. Thielen, Landscape Architect 


FurNIswinG TIE BAy WIN DVV. 


C. C. Howe 


A library of comfort and formal ease 
is shown in September 


tion for those whose space is limited. Prices 
will go with these pieces. There will also be 
prices on the pages of new fabrics and furniture. 


Copyright, 1919, by Condé Nast & Co., Inc. 


Prospective builders of all girths of purse 
will be interested in the large brick house, the 
Georgian Colonial, the Pennsylvania farmhouse 
and the little Dutch Colonial design shown in 
this number. Ventilating the house will be 
explained by an architect who understands 
all the secrets of air currents and the brick 
bonds will be explained on another page. 

The equipment articles cover the electrical 
laundry—the most modern addition to the 
household—and the electrical breakfast, with 
priced pieces from the shops. 

The use of non-classie sculpture in the house 
forms a fascinating subject dealt with in this 
issue. There are also two pages of old Italian 
gardens and fountains, works of master artists, 
that have many suggestions for the American 
garden. 

A new depariment makes its appearance 
with September—dogs. And if you don't en- 
joy these intimate studies of dogs in their re- 
lation to the house and grounds, then you do 
not understand these four-legged friends. Dogs 
ee be in Houser. & GarveNn every month here- 
after. 

There will be twenty-nine different topics 
on the September contents page. Only a few 
of them are mentioned here because August 
needs the space. But this is to be remembered 
—you will have a weighticr magazine to start 
the fall—more editorial pages and illustrations. 
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THE MARQUISE 


Among the collectors that France con write in her 
Golden Book of Art-Lovers ranks high the name of 
the Marquise de Pompadour. Without her patronage. 
as Voltaire observed, the culture of her time would 
have found itself in a sorry plight under the rule of 
a king whose thoughts hed little or nothing to do 


House 


DE POMPADOUR 


with the finer things of life—that king who stood 
at the palace window Iboking forth as the cortège 
of the Pompadour passed by in a drizzling rain 
and remarked, “It is a wet day for the Mar- 
quise!” This portrait is by Francois Boucher 
(1703-1770), who was the court painter to Louis XV 
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Cardinal Mazarin, from a por- 
trait by an unknown engraver. 
Giulio Mazzarino went to 
Paris at the invitation of 
Cardinal Richelieu, and after 
Richeliew’s death became 
Prime Minister. He accumu- 
lated immense wealth and was 
a great collector 


TVLivs Mazaninvs 
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They Range From Augustus Caeser to Horace Walpole and Make the Modern 


HIS is an age in which Achilles gives 
way to Douglas Fairbanks, Helen of Troy 
to Mary Pickford. At least Homer in the orig- 
inal is unpopular and to confess to a liking 
for Virgil in the Latin is to be frowned upon 
by those who have persuaded certain of our 
universities to turn backs on the very cultural 
presences that have given structure to civiliza- 
tion, As for myself, I shall continue to be 
old-fashioned. Only this morning I have been 
dipping into good old Pliny’s Letters. Now 
more than ever I am convineed that those who 
cricd most loudly against the classics were 
those who knew nothing about them. Where, 
I ask, in all literature will there be found 
more things of human interest than in the writ- 
ings of those old masters of antiquity? 
It is Francesco Petrarca's chief title to fame 
that he was an inveterate collector of classical 


— ar 


Spanish scene, showing a corner of an old street in Seville, with its antiquarian book and antique shops. 


Collector a Member af a Noble Throng 
GARDNER TEALL 


writings, that he devoted himself with an un- 
ending enthusiasm to the recovery of the litera- 
ture of the Ancients. And yet he knew naught 
of Greek, little enough of Latin from the point 
of view of scholarly attainment in the language. 
What he did realize, did sense, was the value 
to intellectual development of these bygone 
literary Titans, and at Padua he warred 
against the mediævalism which was, after all, 
nothing more than a warring against the com- 
placeney of his own times, just as the very 
attitude of those of to-day who fight against 
such of the finer things of life as are to be 
reached only through contact with the original 
writings of Homer, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Sophocles, Horace, Virgil, Cicero, Cæsar, Ovid, 
Plato, Pliny and the rest are, in effect, smugly 
complacent in their acceptance of cultural 
things as they stand. 


Renan called Petrarch the first modern man; 
if only we could be as modern! And what 
a debt the world owes to his collecting pro- 
clivities, an instinct connected with an in- 
telligence! 

Of course, there were hundreds, one may 
venture to say thousands of collectors who were 
his contemporaries, for the love of beautiful 
and of interesting things is seldom separated 
in the normal person from the desire to own 
them, a desire that has produced more history 
and more romance than one would dream of. 

There are those who dissolve pearls in wine, 
those who treasure them in necklaces; these 
two sorts are in the world. To Petrarch each 
scrap of writing was as precious as a pearl fo 
be added to a necklace to adorn the fair throat 
of Learning, and his accomplishment, his de- 
votion to this hobby marks him as the very 


From a painting by Benlliure y Gil, 


a contemporary Spanish painter, born 1858. Courtesy of the Anderson Galleries 
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Prince of Collectors 
of Yesterday. 


Tullus’ Sale 


I suppose there 
have been collectors 
ever since things 
were discovered to 
be collectable. Every 
object of human cre- 
ation seems eventu- 
ally to fall within 
the collecting class; 
Father Time saying 
when. C. Plinii Cae- 
cilii Secundi Episiu- 
larum sounds some- 
what formidable 
when looked upon by 
a foe to the classics, 
but this morning it 
yielded this morsel 
from the XVIIIth 
Letter of the VIIth 
Book, a letter from 
Pliny to his good 
friend Rufinus: 
“You have now all 
the town gossip; Auction sale at Clinton 
nothing but talk of Hall, New York. By Leon 
Tullus. We look y Escoscura. Metropolitan 
forward to the auc- 
tion sale of his effects. He was so great a 
collector that the very day he purchased a vast 
garden he was able to adorn it completely with 
antique statues drawn from his stores of art 
treasures.” Ancient Domitius Tullus! would 
that we knew how your sale came out. Did 
you turn in your tomb that some Eros from 
Praxiteles’ own hand, some Amor chiselled by 


T. he ancients collected with no less fervor than do collectors today, a 
witness an Etruscan Vase Seller, by Jean Louis Hamon (1821-1874) 


Dutch artist 
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great Pheidias him- 
self fetched a hun- 
dredth of its value 
only? Or did you 
rush off to Dis and 
to Proserpina with 
the gleeful tale of 
how friend Pliny, 
who thought to get 
something for noth- 
ing, was forced up 
to a prince’s ransom 
by Lucanus in the 
matter of that little 
sardonyx gem, en- 
graved by Pyrgote- 
les, finer, the auc- 
tioneer declared, 
than the Perseus by 
Dioscurides? How 
human it is to wish 
to know! 


‘Nero as a Collector 


Those old Romans 
were great collectors. 
Even when the cre- 
ative spirit had de- 
The Antiquary. From a generated they were 
painting by Edwin White, appreciators of the 
an American, 1817-1877 fine things which the 

Greeks had pro- 
duced. Petronius, that Arbiter elegantarium 
of Nero’s court, amassed thousands of remark- 
able art treasures that even the Emperor 
longed to possess. Coming under Nero’s dis- 
pleasure, and dying under the Emperor’s or- 
ders, he disdained to imitate the servility of 
those who, under like penalty, made Nero their 
heir and, as Suetonius tells us, filled their wills 
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have always shown an inclination to use antiquities 


in their paintings, as in this by Alexander Hugo Babsker-Korff 


August, 1919 


Among italian collectors Lorenzo 
di Medici stands out as leader, 
From a portrait by Giorgio Vasari 


with encomiums of the tyrant and his favorites. 
Petronius broke to bits a goblet of precious 
stones out of which he commonly drank, that 
Nero, who had coveted it, might not have the 
pleasure of using it. Incendiary, violinistic 
Nero, Nero who on shaving off his beard for 
the first time put it in a golden box studded 
with precious gems! What would not collec- 
tors of a lock of hair of this great one and of 
that give to discover the beard of Nero! 

I dare say, in no time was human nature 
more perfectly understood than 
in Roman days. Even Augus- 
tus Cæsar was wont to amuse 
himself by a device explained 
in gossipy Suetonius as fol- 
lows: “He used to sell by lot 
amongst his guests articles of 
very unequal value, and pic- 
tures with their fronts re- 
versed; and so, by the un- 
known quality of the lot, dis- 
appoint or gratify the expecta- 
tion of the purchasers. This 
sort of traffic went round the 
whole company, every one be- 
ing obliged to buy something, 
and to run the chance of loss 
or gain with the rest.” How 
many of us who have fre- 
quented the art sales in Amer- 
ican cities, from the old Clin- 
ton Hall days to the present, 
would have imagined that 
Pliny took such things as seri- 
ously, Augustus Cæsar such 
things in jest? How old the 
new world is, how new the old! 


Antiquarians Old and New 


From the time of the ancient 
Athenian vase shops, and even 
from long before that, to our 
own day, when we may browse 
in the realms of antiquarians 
at home, the bazaars of the Far 
East and the quaint ingle- 
nooks of Europe when we are 
travelling, collecting has been 
a passion with the many as 
well as a mania of the few. 
But we, ourselves, are more 


Strawberry Hill was the ville of Horace Walpole wherein were 
housed the famous collections of objets d'art of this famous con- 


noisseur and man of fashion 


prone to collect the things of yesterday than 
were the collectors of yesterday to collect 
the things of the centuries before their 
time. 

Lorenzo di Medici, Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
found time when steering through the perilous 
channels of endless family feuds to immortalize 
himself as a collector. To the efforts of Cosimo, 
his grandfather, are due those priceless classi- 
cal and oriental manuscripts which formed the 
nucleus of the Laurentian Library in Florence. 
The grandson was worthy of his forebear. 
Through John Lascaris he procured from the 
monastery of Mount Athos two hundred manu- 
scripts of greatest importance for the Lauren- 


Examining Arms, by José Villegas, a noted Spanish painter (1848- = . 
interior showing three gentlemen in 17th Century costume examining pieces 
of ancient armor in the collection about them 
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Horace Walpole, the English con- 
noisseur and great collector of his 
day, as pictured by Eckhardt 


tian, Alas, this incomparable collection to- 
gether with the treasure of antique sculpture, 
vases and other works of art was partly broken 
up and destroyed when Florence was sacked 
under the rule of Lorenzo's wretchedly incom- 
petent son, Piero. Lorenzo, notwithstanding 
his love for ancient works of art, was a ready 
patron of the art of his time. Lorenzo’s daugh- 
ter, Catherine di Medici, had all the Medici love 
for art, and she, too, patronized living artists 
lavishly, as her husband’s father, Francis I, 
had done in France before her. 
She it was who took such 
constructively active thought 
for the planning of the Tuille- 
ries, and her interest in books, 
manuscripts and other things 
led to enriching the collections 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


The Golden Book of France 


What a remarkable list of 
collectors France can write in 
her Golden Book of Art-Lov- 
ers—Jean Grolier, De Thou, 
Pièrre Jean Mariette, Cardinal 
Mazarin, Comte de Caylus— 
to name but a few of literally 
thousands! Nor must we for- 
get Madame de Pompadour, 
whose library and marvellous 
collection of works of art were 
sold after her death. There is 
no question but that Madame 
de Pompadour took a construc- 
tive interest in art and litera- 
ture, an interest which led Vol- 
taire to assert that, without her 
patronage, the culture of her 
time would have found itself 
in sorry plight under the rule 
of a king whose thoughts had 
little or nothing to do with the 
finer things of life, that king 
who stood at the palace win- 
dow looking forth as the cor- 
tége of the Pompadour passed 
by in a drizzling rain and re- 
marked: “It is a wet day for 
the Marquise!” 

Charles I of England was a 
king whose art-collecting pro- 
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clivities were rich spoils in- 
deed for the Cromwellians. 
In the quaintly worded old 
catalogue recording his pos- 
sessions we find noted, 
amongst other things, “Item, 
a landscape piece of trees, 
and some moorish water, 
wherein are two ducks a 
swimming, and some troup 
of water flowers, being done 
in a new way, whereof they 
do make Turkey carpets, 
which was presented to the 
King by the French ambassa- 
dor; in an all over gilded 
frame. 1 ft. 10 x 2 ft. .5 
wide.” 


Horace Walpole’s Virtuosity 


Some of King Charles’s res 
treasures in the century fol- 
lowing passed into the hands 
of Horace Walpole, who 
housed them in his villa, 
Strawberry Hill, that “Gothic 
castle” which revived the English 18th Century 
taste for Gothic design. Austin Dobson’s book 
Horace Walpole, says of the Master of Straw- 
berry Hill: “As a virtuoso and amateur, his 
position is a mixed one. He was certainly 
widely different from that typical art con- 
noisseur of his day,—the butt of Goldsmith 
and of Reynolds,—who traveled the Grand 
Tour to litter a gallery at home with broken- 
nose busts and the rubbish of the Roman 
picture factories. As the preface to the Ades 
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A Bazaar Scene in Cairo, showing the antiquary shop of that country. By 


Henry Hall, an American artist (1875-1913) 


Walpoliane showed, he really knew some- 
thing about painting; in fact, was a capa- 
ble draughtsman himself; and besides, through 
Mann and others, had enjoyed exceptional op- 
portunities for procuring genuine antiques. 
But his collection was not so rich in this way 
as might have been anticipated, and his por- 
traits, his china, and his miniatures were prob- 
ably his best possessions.” 

We must not judge Walpole’s virtuosity by 
all that accumulated in his house—Wolsey’s 
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hat, Van Tromp’s pipe-case, 
King William’s spurs, and, I 
dare say, some chips of stone 
from the Parthenon! But let 
it be remembered that these 
things were gifts to Walpole, 
and as such were just as neces- 
sarily within reach as the cut- 
glass wedding-present pickle- 
dishes of our own century must 
be given shelter against the 
sudden appearance of their 
donors. Perhaps there is merit 
in the discipline of such ten- 
der-heartedness. 

Well, gone is Master Hora-- 
tio, gone the wits and beaux 
and the belles of his day, but 
he remains in our thoughts as 
the Georgian master of Chel- 
sea china pseudo shepherds 
and shepherdesses, the most 
elegant of collectors, the most 
brilliant of subjects in the sov- 
ereign realm of precious bric- 
a-brac. We are glad that he 
lent his presence to our ranks. 

So, you see, collecting is not merely a fad 
of recent generations. In that which has gone 
before there is ever a peculiar fascination. 
The field is limitless, its duration unbounded 
—things which to us of today are common- 
place by reason of their niches in our every- 
day life, will be treasures to posterity a hun- 
dred years hence. Thus will the love of col- 
lecting go on from generation to generation, 
with new converts always ahead, 


Among the artist-collectors we find Rubens. This picture of Rubens’ studio is from a painting by Rubens in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 
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are depicted the art treasures that the great artist gathered about him 
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The severe classi- 
cal style following 
the Third Colonial 
Period has been 
called American 
Empire. It is suc- 
cessfully used in 
this dining room, 
where green 
painted walls, con- 
soles, mirrors and 
table all produce a 
room of pleasing 
dignity 


A classical Empire 
cornice of dull 
gold lightens the 
green walls. The 
white wood trim 
is early Georgian 
in character, the 
chairs of a Chip- 
pendale design and 
the rug shows 
Adam proclivities 
A marbte base- 
board gives a 
foundation 


Northend 


The inset placques and brackets with 

busts are Empire features. These busts 

reproduce in green bronze originals 

excavated at Herculaneum during the 

18th Century. They were executed by 
di Angelis of Naples 


AMERICAN EMPIRE 


As Reproduced in the Dining Room of 
E. Elliott Guild, Esq., at Boston, Mass. 


LITTLE & BROWNE, Architect 
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UP IN 


HE collecting habit, like everything else, doubtless started with 

the cave man. One day he brought home a shell that caught his 
eye—a pretty shell of pinks and grays. He set it on a shelf in the 
cave and told the family that he’d brain ’em if they touched it. By 
and by he brought home another and then another until the shelf 
was full. On rainy days when he had nothing else to do, he scratched 
pictures on the shell, and he’d clout the wife and children if they 
joggled his arm while he was at his art work. 

In time, the cave proved inadequate because the women folks wanted 
a decent home to bring up the children in, and the family moved to 
the hut. The pink and gray shells were moved along with the babies 
and the bear skins and the gourd casseroles, and made quite a pretty 
showing in the new home. 

By and by the hut grew to a cottage and the cottage to a house with 
an upstairs and a down. Then the family began to have more than 
one suit of clothes, and a place had to be provided to keep the winter 
wardrobe. So an attic was built to the house and all the old things 
that weren’t needed, or had been broken or had outlasted their useful- 
ness were stored away there and forgotten. 

Then one day an adventurous soul with a sense of curiosity went 
up to the attic and rummaged around. Among the old things he found 
a heap of pink and gray, faded, dusty shells. There were picturcs of 
dcer and bear scratched on them. And he brought them downstairs 
and said, “Oh, look what I found up in the attic!“ And he set them on 
a shelf by the window and told the children he’d thrash them within 
an inch of their lives with his yataghan if they dared touch them. 

And other men and women, seeing these shells, started rummaging 
in their attics and brought to light untold treasures of the past. And 
as they adorned their houses with them they began to think more kindly 
of their ancestors. 

That doubtless is the way collecting started. It begins in the ac- 
cumulation of ordinary day-to-day objects, it is enriched by discarding 
and forgetting these day-to-day things, and finally becomes popular 
by discovering them again. 

In the meantime they rest in the attics of the world awaiting their 
discoverers. Consequently, without 
attics collecting would be an impos- 
sibility—and so would many of the 
good things of this old world. 

And yet there are people who 
don't believe in attics! 


LL people, like Caesar’s Gaul, 

are divided into three parts— 

those who consider an attic a dump, 

those who think it a treasure trove 

and those who don’t believe in attics 
at all. 

There is a certain group of peo- 
ple—and their numbers are growing 
—who believe that the best way to 
handle the difficulties of today is to 
shatter the world to bits and remake 
it closer to the heart’s desire. And 
they go about their work with mur- 
der and arson and pillage or ab- 
surd legislation, 

The Bolshevik mind has existed 
from the beginning of time, but be- 
cause it has been held in check some 
of the good things of the past are 
left to us to hand down to coming 
generations. In every chaotic situa- 
tion there has arisen some man who 
threatened to brain the race family 
if it touched his pretty shells. He 
wanted those shells for himself and 
his children when they grew old 
enough to appreciate them. The old 
Bolsheviki—and the new—believe 
that no man has the right to inherit 
from a forebear or call anything his 
own. Should the Bolsheviki prevail 
today, decent men and women will 
have to give up the pleasant habit 
of collecting, and the attic would be- 
come as useless as adenoids. 


T HSE 


THE COLLECTOR 


Beware the Gimlet-eyed Collector 
Who haunts the Manse, 
That, when the Aged Owner dies, 

He may achieve some Battered Prize! 
He craves some Highboy famcd in Fable, 
A Warming-pan, a Gate-legged Table, 

A Chelsea Jug for Cream or Ale, 

Or Girandole by Chippendale. 

An Antiquarian Fanatic, 

He snoops about the Dusty Attic, 

And if he finds a Spinning Wheel, 

My Stars! you ought to hear him squeal! 
Oh, drier than a Latin Tutor, 

His Talk is all of Marks on Pewter 
And Sheffield Plate and Jackfield Ware, 
And what is Common, what is Rare. 

An Act Abolishing Collectors 

Would find, I take it, Few Objectors 
Except (one cannot well deny), 

The Folks from whom Collectors buy. 


a Ghoul, a Spectre! 


—ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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Contrasting with this Bolshevik type are the other two. One main- 
tains a half-and-half attitude toward the past. They are eternally 
laying things on the table, discarding them to the attie of Time. They 
really don’t believe in the past; they merely cling to it because they 
aren’t quite sure which way the future will jump. : 

The others—those who look on attics as treasure troves—believe that 
in the past lies the hope of mankind and its available future. Of the 
three groups this seems the most sensible. Old faiths, old lovers, old 
institutions are constantly being put up in the attic of the world there 
to gather dust and the fine patina that only age can give. But there is 
still much usefulness in them. There is still beauty to charm the eye 
and the romance of time to stimulate the imagination. A new age re- 
vives them. Men haul them forth. “Look what I have found up in 
the attic!” And they become popular again. 


“oes is something about collecting that never entirely dies. Its 
heritage, stretching back to those pink and gray shells in the cave, 
may be dim at times, but it goes on and on, constantly being resurrected 
in one phase or another. For this reason men find it a source of con- 
stant refreshment. It keeps them young because it never grows old. Let 
it be bandboxes or bottles, stamps or Whistlers, Japanese prints or Co- 
lonial lamps, neither the acquiring nor the owning comprise the whole 
of collecting’s lure. It is this vast reaching back into the past that makes 
it so popular a hobby, this discovering things in the attics of yesterday. 

The past without men and women means nothing. Just so collecting 
without a comprehension of the men and women of the past means 
nothing. A chair five hundred ycars old is merely so much wood and 
leather, but a chair that men and women have used for five hundred 
years—ah, there's the secret! In days gone by men and women found 
these things useful and pleasing. That pictured bandbox tells of a 
bride’s heart aflutter. That consular ivory records the ancient form of 
political graft when Rome was young. This tankard’s handle is worn 
with the grip of men who drank héartily and needed no legislation to 
save their souls. This four-poster holds the secrets of life and death 
and the peaceful sleep of honest folk who laid them down in it. 

You cannot collect anything with- 
out having generations of ghosts 
looking over your shoulder. You 
cannot go into an attic without arous- 
ing the spirits of the past. Once you 
become a collector you join the in- 
numerable throng of those who have 
made and cherished these things, a 
throng hopeful that you will appreci- 
ate them, care for them and hand 
them on to other folks when your 
interest in them dies. 


HE people who don’t believe in 

attics—the Bolsheviki of all 
times—have a theory that an intangi- 
ble something called the State should 
own and control all possessions. 
During these next few years we shall 
see which will prevail—the intangi- 
ble State or the tangible person. It 
is a linc-up between those who cher- 
ish the institutions of the past and 
an idea, between those who fecl the 
innumerable throngs of yesterday 
and those who do not. 

In this arrangement of forces the 
collector must play his part. He 
must cease collecting for the sake of 
cornering the market in a certain col- 
lectable object, he must cease hiding 
away his possessions from public use 
and enjoyment. He must prove to 
the world that collecting is not a 
mere whim or fancy by which to 
spend his surplus cash, but that it 
stands for a belief in the good and 
beautiful things of the past, that it is 
as legitimate an amusement as see- 
ing baseball or playing golf, that it 
is as necessary to a full life as read- 
ing books or listening to music. 


August, 


Gillies 


1919 


WROUGHT IRON 


Perhaps the finest background that can be given 
wrought iron is a rough plastered wall. They 
both are fashioned by hand and have the sturdy 
imperfections and delightful texture of hand- 
wrought work. Combined with marble, as in 
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and ROUGH WALLS 


this hallway, they produce an effect that no other 

architectural mediums can approximate. This 

view of hall and stairway is from the New York 

residence of F. F. Palmer, Esq. Delano & 
Aldrich were the architects 
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FURNITURE 
FOR THE LONG HALL Long tables, benches, chairs and cabi- 


nets—the wall furniture of the past—is 
used in the New York apart ment of Mrs. 
Henry Bowen. Lewis Colt Albro,architect 


‘Gillies 
One can never entirely overcome the 
limitations of the long, narrow hall, but 
it can be made interesting by the digni- ‘ 
A Problem That Is Solved 


fed arrangement of wall furniture 
by Grouping 


When the hall is not so attenuated it can be used as a reception or living room. Against paneled walls dignified pieces are 
placed and groupings made with chairs, lamps and occasional tables. The principles used here apply to even the most modest 
hallway. W. & J. Sloane, decorators 
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IME was when collecting ship models 
was left almost entirely 
in search of the picturesque with which to 
adorn the studio, they would return from sum- 


mer sketching trips with a 
bought for a few dollars in 
some little fishing village. If 
they journeyed abroad they 
would send home a quaint 
Dutch model from Maarken, 
a fishing boat from Brittany 
or perhaps an early 18th 
Century Dutch man-of-war 
from Amsterdam. 

Suspended from lofty stu- 
dio ceilings the little ships, 
stirred by frolicsome skylight 
breezes, would swing restless- 
ly about and strain at their 
slender cables as though anx- 
ious to begin the voyages they 
were destined never to make. 
Artists looking up from a 
busy day’s work let their eyes 
wander over their tiny fleet 
and find in them a stimulus 
to imagination. 


Ship of Dreams 


A brave little Viking ship 
pushing its bow from the 
depths of a shadow conjured 
up visions of hardy Norse- 
men battling the winter tem- 
pest. 

A bit of sunlight catching 
the silken sail of a galley 
brought to mind Cleopatra 
and her dark skinned oars- 
men driving her golden barge 
through the waters of the 
Nile, 

A model of a caravel bears 
the name of “Santa Maria” 
and in imagination we see in 
the starry watches of the 
night the lone figure of a 
Columbus dreaming of a 
New World. 

On a bracket an early 
French man-of-war, its sides 
bristling with guns, is slowly 
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Model Craft Today Form One of the Most Romantic and Stimulating 
Subjects the Collector Can Command 


HARRISON CADY 


bearing down on a bulky Indiaman, its hold 
filled by fancy with a cargo of shining silks, 
porcelains and jades, rich spices and all the 
treasures of the Indies. 

An early American man-of-war, its port 


to artists. Ever 


“square rigger” 
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Ship models should be displayed as near the level of the eye as possible and 
against a plain background that will silhouette the beautiful detail of the rigging 
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holes painted Chinese red, turns the mind 
toward the gallant days of Paul Jones—priva- 
teersmen—with tarred pigtails and pea jackets 
with brass buttons, and white pantaloons, cut- 
lasses and pistols who roved the high seas. 


And so on through the tiny 
fleet ending with a model of 
a true American clipper ship, 
one of the famous packet ves- 
sels that won the American 
Merchant Marine everlasting 
fame. 

This also I suppose, is the 
reason why men in more com- 
monplace callings have com- 
menced gathering these tiny 
ships and get to look upon 
them as a means of forgetting 
the humdrum happenings of 
every day life. After an eve- 
ning with Conrad or Steven- 
son, your true ship collector 
loves to let his eyes rest on 
his miniature boats, for in 
the delicate traceries of their 
rigging link all those heroes 
of the sea that have gone 
fleeting across the pages of 
history. 


The Early Models 


It is difficult to determine 
how far back the history of 
model ships goes. We some- 
times find them in very early 
paintings. Samuel Pepys re- 
fered to the model ships of 
the British Admiralty in his 
famous diary. In the 16th 
and 17th Centuries the navies 
of the European countries 
made scale models as a pre- 
liminary to building their 
warships, while for centuries 
it has been the custom of 
Britain, that master builder 
of ships, to make models as 
guides from which to work 
out real ships or plan im- 
provements. These construc- 
tor’s models, on account of 
their extreme accuracy, are 


This model of a Maine coaster, built in 
1791, reproduces the exact rigging and 
lines of the original type. From the 
Harrison Cady collection 


highly prized and now very difficult to obtain. 

In the ancient days when the Romans held 
maritime supremacy, it was a custom to make 
votive offerings to Neptune, God of the Sea, 
as supplications for safe voyages and escape 
from storms. At first these offerings took the 
shape of dripping sea-stained garments hung in 
the Temple of Neptune in Rome, but, with the 
passing of centuries, the votive offerings took 
the form of ships. In Britain, Spain and 
Holland sailors placed a model of their ship 
before their patron saint in the village church 
as a votive offering. These offerings in the 
shape of Old Dutch galleons with sails all set 
and pennons flying still hang from dusky ceil- 
ings in many Cathedrals of Holland. Long 
wars took the other votive offerings such as 
precious stones, gold and silver but these little 
toy ships escaped the melting pot and are a 
delight to the tourists of today. 

One of the interesting phases of ship models 


Harting 


Deck view of a 
Square rigger, 
showing the 
minuteness of 
detail found in 
some models, 
Cady collection 


Sailors’ models are often delight 

fully crude in their execution and 

lack of scale between rigging and 

hull. This old model has origi- 

nal sails. Courtesy of Muriel 
Piers 


This decorative galley is one of 

the types now so popular for use 

in interior decoration. It was 

built by Charles W. Meyer and 

is from the collection of Harrison 
Cady 


The French flush 
deck frigate “La 
Brailleuse,’ 
made by Henry 
B. Culver, is con- 
sidered the finest 
example of his 
work. She is 44” 
long and built 
on a 1-50 scale 
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are those of bone made by prisoners of war. 
These are very rare. They were built in the 
prison camps of France and England by men 
who were held prisoners during the wars be- 
tween the French and English in the late 18th 
and early 19th Centuries. Prisoners would 
work together in constructing one of these min- 
iature boats to sell or exchange for tobacco and 
other luxuries not provided in the prison camps. 
It is said that the men saved the beef bones 
from their meals for working material and from 
them made these quaint little ships. Some of 
the bone models took from two to three years 
to build and they rank among the most ac- 
curate model ships in existence. 


[Early American Models 


The custom of building models was much 
in vogue in America in the last century, when 
they became quite common. Nearly every cap- 
tain and sailor’s home had a model of some 
favorite ship. Many of these sailors’ models 
are crude and inaccurate as regards proportions 
and details, although these very faults some- 
times combine to make a picturesque craft. 
The common faults of sailors’ models are in 
making the block and spars too large in scale 
for the hull, but, one sometimes finds sailor 
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models that are wonderful 
in detail and proportion. 

I have in my collection a 
model of the clipper ship 
“Haze” built in Mystic, 
Conn. in 1852 and Jost in a 
gale off Cape Horn some 
years later. It was made by 
Captain Forsythe, master of 
the ship, and was a work of 
love, for every detail is fash- 
ioned in the most perfect 
and painstaking manner. It 
was the work of many 
months, and I like to think 
of the sturdy New England 
skipper passing away the 
tedious hours of long cruises 
in shaping its tiny parts, in 
the days when New York 
was ninety days from Java 
Head and one hundred and 
ten from Hong-Kong. 

Another model of mine is 
of the New Hampshire, an 
American ship of the line 
which was built by one of 
her crew. It is unusually 
accurate, and for many 
years was hidden behind a 
lumber pile in a sail loft in 
Gloucester. 

Now and then one finds a 
model of a clipper ship 
whose sails bear the emblem 
of the Black Ball or Red 
Ball Packet Line, those fa- 
mous ships that did much in 
lowering maritime records 
between New York and Liv- 
erpool. 

In the early part of the 
19th Century it became a 
practice of many marine in- 
surance companies to re- 
quire a model of every ship 
which they insured. This 
accounts for many of the 
fine models of square riggers 
made in the years from 1800 
to 1825. These are fine ex- 
amples of ship- building 
architecture of the period, 


View of the stern transom of 


“La Brailleuse Built 
Henry B. Culver. In 


by 
the 


University of Illinois Museum 


of European Culture 
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The Decay of the Art 

On the decline of the 
American Merchant Marine 
the custom of building mod- 
els fell into disuse and the 
little ships for the most part 
were ‘neglected or stored 
away in attics, or given to 
children as playthings until 
eventually broken up. Sev- 
eral times I have found 
badly battered hulls with 
rigging and masts gone, be- 
yond repair yet showing 
lines and workmanship of 
great beauty. 

Occasionally however, a 
family revered the work of 
its grandsire and such a 
model will be carefully pre- 
served. One boat of my 
fleet is a singular little mod- 
el of a Maine Coaster. Dur- 
ing a summer holiday spent 
in one of the beautiful little 
seaport towns of Maine, 
with my friend John A. 
Williams the artist, our 


A quaint Dutch Type of English 


Rodel from. the 1 fuwG , quurters were in the home of 

Island of Maar- A.D. 1588, Built a family whose ancestors 

ken. Cady col- by flenry B. were sea captains. One af- 
lection Culver 


ternoon the conversation 
drifted back to the days 
when, this little port was a 
flourishing ship building 
centre and its clipper ships 
renowned the world over, I 
asked our hostess if there 
were any models of these 
ships owned by townspeople 
and to my surprise she said 
“Why I believe we have a 
modei - somewhere in this 
very house.“ & hunt was 
inaugurated and after a long 
search the model came to 
light in a remote part of the 
attic, It didn't prove to be 
a clipper, but was a much 
earlier craft and bore the 
maker's name and the date 
1791. Skillfully drawing 
(Continued on page 56) 


Stern view of an early 
American ship of the line, 
showing the transom com- 
parable to that on “La Brail- 
leuse” The Cady collection 


N 
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The early American ship of the line was a boat with beautifully com- 
plicated rigging and carried four gun decks. This model, from the 
Harrison Cady collection, is a picturesque and reliable example 
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d dresser of the 
Dutch type is. used 
in the Vaughan din- 
ing room as a serv- 
ing table. It is 
pleasantly in kar- 
mony with the 
Dutch cupboard 
pictured below 


The Italian chest, when 
of the right proportions, 
makes an excellent serving 
table. The architectural 
painting above is in per- 
ject harmony and the 
chairs balance the grouping 


In the dining room of the 

Henry G. Vaughan house 

at Sherburn, Mass., the 

walls are covered with a 

Dutch scenic paper, and a 

Dutch cupboord ts used 
for the sideboard 


* 
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One so fortunate as 
to possess a Hepple- 
white sideboard 
should give it a 
place of honor in 
the dining room and 
enkance its beauty 
with silver and 
brocade 
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A NEW PHASE OF AN OLD FASHION 


Awgiust, LOT? 
66 ¥ JHAT an attractive dining 
room!” This exclamation 


pleased me, for I knew I had trans- 
gressed from the ways of my prede- 
eessors. I had added odd and 
interesting pieces of furniture, 
grouped them to the best advan- 
tage and the result was unusual 
and charming. 

It was while dining with Grand- 
mother one day that I realized the 
necessity of changing old customs. 
Living as she did, in the old fam- 
ily house, she had kept intact her 
belongings. Against the wall in 
the dining room still stood the old 
mahogany sideboard flanked by 
Sheraton chairs. While this was 
all in good taste, it was dull. I 
wanted to change their positions, 
grouping them to better advantage, 
but refrained, realizing the indig- 
nation it would cause. 

This set me to thinking about 
dining rooms in general and the 
importance of the proper placing 
of the sideboard. 


Shearer and Hepplewhite 


Now sideboards are well worthy 
of place in every home. In creat- 
ing their designs the great cabinet 
makers put something more than 
mere artistry. Let us study Shear- 
er, who first brought them into 
existence; Hepple- 
white, who has giv- 
en us masterpieces, 
and Chippendale 
who preferred to de- 
sign serving tables 
only. These various 
sideboards are easi- 
ly distinguishable, 
as each great crafts- 
man left behind him 
a determining mark, 
which enables us to 
place them in the 
right period. 

Shearer originated 
the sideboard, as 
shown by his book 
of designs in 1778. 
This gave the sug- 
gestion to Hepple- 
white who later in 
his work perfected 
the curves, using 
them in the center 
With concave curves 
on either side. These 
sideboards often 
were finished with 
straight tapering 
legs, square, which 
sometimes developed 
into a spade foot. 
They were finished 
with handles of 
brass, topped on 


Hutches, Cabinets and Consoles Are Again in Vogue as 
Accessory Furniture for the Dining Room 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


The small sideboard against a large wall space can be made the 
central figure of a group when flanked with chairs and backed with 
a piece of brocade 
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Instead of a sideboard, a console can be used. A mirror or flower painting may be hung above. 
If a sufficiently large console is chosen the silver can be placed on it without crowding. Chamberlain 
Dodd, decorator 


either side with mahogany vases 
or urns. 

While Hepplewhite sideboards 
seldom showed fluted legs, Shera- 
ton made a specialty of them, using 
the square legs as well. Another 
feature was the brass railing at 
the back, often elaborate in de- 
sign. These are perhaps the finest 
examples of cabinet making to be 
found among the old pieces and in 
some ways are superior to Hepple- 
White's. 

We must not look for sideboards 
before the latter half of the 18th 
Century for it was then that they 
superseded side-tables. The gap 
between was filled by Chippendale, 
who preferred what he termed 
“sideboard tables.” These were 
usually of mahogany, the frame 
being elaborately and beautifully 
carved in designs of birds, flowers 
and shells. These were about 514’ 
in length and often were topped 
by marble. 

Any of these pieces are appro- 
priate for the modern Colonial 
dining-room, so much in vogue to- 
day. But the sideboards, unlike 
those of a century ago, have usually 
a background of old brocades or 
old block prints, outlining them to 
better advantage and pronouncing 
their position in the group. 


Dutch and Spanish 
Cabinets 

It is a liberal 
education to study 
these old pieces 
and familiarize 
ourselves with the 
expressions used 
by the craftsmen 
of different coun- 
tries and periods. 
They doubtless re- 
ceived their in- 
spiration from rare 
bits that found 
their way into their 
own country from 
other lands. This 
is particularly true 
of a Dutch cabinet 
which shows an 
Italian influence in 
the design, due 
probably to some 
contact with Italian 
cabinet makers. It 
is particularly ap- 
propriate for a din- 
ing-room where the 
walls are hung 
with paintings, 
representing scenes 
along the canal of 
the Hague. For a 
(Cont. on page 58) 
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One can sit in the cool shade of the tea house and 
let the eye wander across the mirrored lily poal 
and trace its path up the brick steps and ramps af 
the terraces to the house on the hill. It is truly 
a garden of degrees. The axis lies east and west, 
with the house at the east commanding beautiful 
morning and evening views. It is enclosed with 


walls of red and brown tapestry brick. The treads 
of the wide steps are flagstones nosed with brick. 
Crushed gray granite with brick edges makes the 
paths. The borders are planted with perennial 
giving, in this climate, a succession of bloom 
and variety of color and form for some ten 
months — from February to late December 


Miugust, 71919 
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The garden is as simple 
and dignified as the tower- 
ing fir trees in the. back- 
ground, and the general 
aspect is pleasingly magni- 
fied by the vast surround- 
ings of meadow and the 
rolling and partially 
wooded hills of the Tuala- 
tin Valley. From the 
house in the morning one 
sees the white columns of 
the temples glistening in 


the sun, thrown out in 


bold relief against the 
black green of the Douglas 
firs, arid in the evening 
they are soft and subdued 
while the sun sinks in the 
jagged, sawtooth skyline 
formed by the giant frs 


A FORMAL 


GARDEN 


“Glenwood,” the Home of Mrs. T. B. Wilcox, Near Portland, Oregon 


L. M. THIELEN, Landscape Architect 


Half-encircled by the 
curved pergola and pro- 
tected by the surrounding 
hills and woods, the lily 


pool is almost never ruf- 


fled by the wind, and the 
nympheas grow there un- 
disturbed. In this mild 
climate of Oregon one car 
live the whole year in this 
garden. Only a few weeks 
intervene between the lasi 
blooms of the late fall in 
December and the early 
spring flowers in February. 
Perhaps, on one or two 
mornings in January there 
may be a tracery of ice on 
the pool, but it never lasts 
for long in the warmth 
of this sheltered valley 


IN THE NORTHWEST 
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FURNISHING 


the Baw 


HOUSE S Car aiei 


WINDOW 


How it Can Be Made a Distinctive Feature in a Room With Well 


NLIKE the days of the late 18th and 
early 19th Century, architecture consists 
now in developing the inside as well as the 
outside of the house. This method has brought 
about most successful results. Today we are 
not bound hand and foot to follow a certain 
set type of decoration, but are able to express 
individuality in the development of our homes. 
William Morris has well said that archi- 
tecture is the study of the requirements of the 
home. Definite constructive ideas are worked 
out that produce harmonious and impressive 
results. The bay window is an outcome of one 
of these ideas. It has become an almost neces- 
sary adjunct to the 20th Century home. Wide 
or shallow, it is a pleasing feature, and where 
conservatory effects are used, it enables us to 
transform an otherwise dreary room. 


The Misssion of the Bay 


Massive archways produce light and shade, 
both of which are important features in in- 
terior decoration. Into this scheme, nothing 
fits so successfully as the bay window. It is 
an addition that demands careful consideration 
in designing or home plan- 
ning. It must lend itself suc- 
cessfully to the architecture 
of the house, harmonizing 
with the panel, the door, and 
other special features in or- 
der to make an attractive 
whole. So the bay window 
has a mission of its own, 
bringing as it does not only 
sunshine and health, but 
adding a decorative, distinc- 
tive feature to our interiors. 

It is usually placed at one 
end of the room, or at the 
side, where it breaks the ex- 
panse of wall space. 

It should be designed either 
horizontally or perpendicu- 
larly, according to the height 
and size of the room. The 
horizontal ones are hardest 
to plan, as they do not take 
up as much space as the per- 
pendicular, which are gen- 
erally wide and shallow. It 
is essential to consider the 
molding and paneling, which 
should be in harmony with 
the rest of the decoration. 


Proportionate Windows 


The size of the window 
must be according to the 
room, and it should be placed 
always in the center; a few 
inches digression either way 
will spoil the desired effect. 
Generally double sash win- 
dows are utilized for this 
purpose, as they are better 
for lighting, but occasionally 
casement windows are intro- 
duced, especially where the 
architecture is Gothic. 

Formerly the dining room 


Chosen Curtains and Furniture 
C. C. HOWE 


was the principal place for the bay window. 
Today, however, the architect, realizing its 
value, is introducing it in every room in the 
house. 


Built-in Furniture 


In the living room, with its built-in, cush- 
ioned seat, it has become a popular part of the 
decorative scheme, and even the austere hall- 
way is brightened by the adding of a pro- 
truding bay. 

A charming idea has been worked out in a 
summer home, where the entrance hall has 
been widened just as one enters the living 
room, with a semi-circular bay window, orna- 
mented with grille work. Here also is a built- 
in desk and window seat. This is used as a 
morning room and writing room combined. 

Plain glass is generally used for lighting 
purposes, although occasionally we come across 
one of rich ornamental or stained glass. Most 
of the art glass used for this purpose is leaded. 
The lead forms a pattern and holds together 
the plain panes which occasionally show a 
slight color. These windows seek to imitate 


In this bay gray walls form a foil for the Louis Sieze and old Venetian pieces. 
Under-curtains are filet and over-curtains of green taffeta with a green and 
gold valance. Lee Porter, decorator 


the lighting effects found in the old cathedrals 
of Europe, and are best when used with the 
Gothic style of architecture. They require a 
formal type of room, one that is well lighted 
and not dependent entirely on the bay for light. 

While the bay is generally a part of the 
architectural scheme of the house, a very at- 
tractive effect can be gained by introducing 
one into a plain, square room. Take away 
the small window and replace it with a semi- 
circular formation used generally with a 
shingled or tiled roof. Great care should be 
taken, however, to fix the curved line into the 
setting, and the windows should be uniform 
in treatment. This does not necessarily mean 
a similarity of sizes, but a repetition of the 
same detail will often produce a pleasing ap- 
pearance. Horizontal bays should always have 
an uneven number of windows to make them 
effective and well balanced. They should show 
ornamental molding and consistent details, 
both of which do much to enhance the general 
composition, taking into consideration, of 
course, the grouping of the windows and their 
distance from the floor. 

If your dining room is 
small, the effect of space can 
be gained by introducing a 
bay window. The expanse 
of glass gives it an outdoor 
appearance and has the ad- 
ditional advantage of caus- 
ing a breeze. ‘This should be 
draped in order to bring out 
the best line and to shade the 
room from too much sun- 
shine. If the hangings are 
used as side panels, they 
should hang straight, with 
very little gathering, and for 
decorative purposes, a val- 
ance should be hung across 
the top, using double goose 
neck rods. These when fin- 
ished, not only modify the 
expanse of glass but add 
greatly to the charm of the 
room. 


The Window Hangings 


For hangings, white ruffled 
net curtains are always at- 
tractive, giving a note of sim- 
plicity to any room in which 
they are placed. They also 
serve as a good background 
for chintz over-curtains and 
harmonize with any color 
scheme evolved. 

For the bedroom, striped 
blue taffeta hangings lend a 
note of distinction to yellow 
walls, and gray furniture, 
with blue cane inserts. They 
are made more interesting by 
finishing with quaint frills 
and tie-backs of taffeta. 
Plain strips of the over-cur- 
tains are fashioned over wire, 
to give the effect of a flower. 
Casement cloth forms an ex- 
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August, 


A bay window is an in- 
tegral part of the room 
and its furniture should be 
in harmony with the other 
pieces. Here the curtains 
are claret-colored brocade 
against white paneled 
walls, with an unusual 
valance 


cellent foil for these curtains 
and is bound with a narrow 
space fringe to match the 
prevailing color of blue and 
gray. 

Occasionally we find a 
seat built into a bay window 
cushioned in shades of yel- 
low. This is effective when 
the windows are curtained 
with decorative lace hang- 
ings. Instead of over-cur- 
tains have yellow damask, 
fastened to a long pole with 
rings. These not only frame 
the window and give a touch 
of color to the room, but can 
be drawn together at night. 

Red and white are distinc- 
tive when a rich red brocatel 
is used, with delicate lace 
curtains underneath. Orna- 
mental ends and uprights of 
gilt give an unusual touch to 
this interior. 

In dealing with the sub- 
ject, we must not neglect the 
breakfast room. A charming 
breakfast room can be made 
in a semi-circular bay; or, if 
there is a bay window in the 
dining room it may be fur- 
nished as a breakfast corner. 

Gold and white have been 


The bay window in a bedroom offers the logical place for the dressing table, 

the windows affording light from both sides. The colors in this boudoir ore 

interesting—striped blue taffeta curtains and dressing table apron against yellow 
walls. G. T. Davis, decorator 
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Where the bay is shallow 
and long quite interesting 
furniture groups can be 
made with large chairs 
and small tables. Here the 
arrangement is enhanced 
by a wainscot and cur- 
tains and valances in a 
soft gray tone 


chosen as a theme for a most 
charming bay window in a 
drawing room, flanked on 
either side by columns topped 
with gilt griffins. The cur- 
tains, a heavy brocade, are 
over delicate lace curtains 
that fall almost to the floor. 
A different effect has been 
produced by designing a dig- 
nified bay at the end of a 
formal drawing room. Here 
the lovely gray paneled walls 
form an excellent foil for the 
Louis XVI and Venetian fur- 
nishing. The under-curtains 
of old filet have over- 
draperies of green taffeta, 
finished with a rich green 
and gold velvet valance. 

The bay window has 
solved the lighting question 
most satisfactorily, as it 
brightens up even the dark- 
est room of the house, add- 
ing a decorative touch which 
emphasizes the architectural 
details of the room. 

A drawing or living room 
will take on new life by the 
introduction of this type of 
window, as it lengthens and 
gives dignity to the whole 
apartment. 
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There is a rare old beauty 
in these samples of Irish 
glass — candelabra, pickle 
urns and decanters. Courte- 
sy of Miss Persse of Dublin 
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From Cork, Belfast, Londonderry, Ballycastle and Other Parts of Erin 
Comes a Glass Fit for the Collector's Cabinet 


LARGE dining room with two doors, 

one leading from the hall, the other 

opening on a flight of stone steps descending 

to an old Southern garden which breathed the 
perfumes of Araby. 

Night blooming jessamine, crépe myrtle, 
clove pinks, honeysuckle, a riot of roses, gera- 
niums, and heliotrope, gardenias, and star jes- 
samine all commingled their sweet breath in 
spicy, intoxicating fragrance. 

The six windows of the long room were cur- 
tained in wistaria and clematis. A high black 
mantelpiece with a red brick hearth gave it 
character, the floor was of oak, and it was fur- 
nished with a sideboard and table of noble 
proportions, a dinner wagon, and many chairs 
—which were needed for the open-hearted hos- 
pitality of the old South. 

The summer was just beginning. The win- 
dows were all open. The shadows were at 
their longest. At sundown the darkies would 
set the table elaborately, for “Miss Marcia” 
their mistress and the Judge’s wife were expect- 
ing company to supper. Crocheted mats would 
be judiciously distributed—tablecloths were 
only used for dinner—a candelabra from Cork, 
holding many sperm candles would be placed 
at either end of the table. Round cut glass 
dishes fitted to orange melons—a watermelon 
which can he pealed like an orange leaving a 


The first water jug is from Waterford, 1820. The second, strawberry dia- 
mond cutting, Cork, 19th Century. The third, from Cork, 18th Century 
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globe of delicious red pulp—would flank the 
candelabra and glow like rubies with candle 
light falling on them, while blue and white 
Nankin bowls filled with white roses would 
cool the brilliant color. 

The china closet would be unlocked by the 
black housekeeper, and the pièce de résistance, 
an imposing Waterford épergne of cut and 
engraved glass, would be carefully lifted and 
placed in the centre of the table. The custard 
cups of generous proportions, in a grapevine 
design, with the edge of gentle oblong scallops, 
would be filled with delicious cool custard 
made of fresh eggs, rich milk, flavored to a 
nicety, and ornamented with little snowy vol- 
canoes of stiffly beaten white of egg erupting 
quince jelly. 


Around the Table 


When supper was announced—the pleas- 
antest and most characteristic meal of the 
South—-a merry informal party of kinsfolk and 
neighbors gathered about the board,—the host, 
a handsome, kind, dignified, black-eyed gen- 
tleman, sat at the head of the table, and against 
precedent, his youngest child, a big-eyed little 
girl of six, was at his right. The glittering 
glass centrepiece seemed to her the most beauti- 
ful object on earth, more lovely even than the 
magnolia grandiflora, upon whose leaves she 


printed with a pin communications to the 
fairies. The time was long before those rain- 
bow cups with quivering white mountains were 
served, and she was not surprised to see her 
cousin William, a good-looking West Point 
cadet—pretty Mary Fleurnay’s sweetheart— 
grow tired of waiting for the butler, reach his 
hand over the table, and with little finger ele- 
gantly separated from the others, delicately lift 
a cup of custard to present Mary as a love 
offering. 

Alas, a mischievous fate was too generous. 
His hand not only carried the ambrosial gob- 
let, but attached to that gracefully curved little 
finger was the stiff white mountain and the 
quivering peak of jelly from the neighboring 
cup. It waved like a tasty flag of truce; would 
it fall? Would it cling until his hand bliss- 
fully touched Mary’s? The big eyes of the 
little girl distended to an enormous size, she 
watched her embryo soldier cousin with breath- 
less interest. Presently her father noticed her 
absorbed gaze, saw the impending catastrophe 
and uttered a severe reprimand in a single 
word, William“! 

The hand quivered, the white banner seemed 
about to furl, but no, the fold clung tenacious- 
ly to the finger, cup and mountain were both 
victoriously deposited on Mary's plate, amid 
shouts of laughter and heartless exclamations. 


The middle decanter dates from Cork, 1800, the left one is of 19th 
Century Cork make and the third, with trifle rings, is from Cork, 1820 
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Pickle urns with facet cut on bodies, of 
Cork and Waterford, 18th and 19th Century 
make. Courtesy of National Museum, Dublin 


Yow little it takes to make the young and 
the gay yet more joyous! 

Often when I see a bit of old Irish glass, 
that beloved picture comes before me. I ama 
happy child again, filled with complete satis- 
faction to be near the father I loved so well. 
‘The beauty of Irish glass means much to me, 
for its subdued radianee holds memories of 
gracious and unforgotten days. 


The Beginning of Irish Glass 


As early as 1585, the manufacture of glass 
began in Ireland. Queen Elizabeth gave a 
grant to a certain Captain Thomas Woodhouse 
for making glazing and drinking glass. He 
was to make glass as cheep or better cheepe“ 
than similar glass in foreign parts. By 1597 
a good deal of glass had been made, and a 
petition was sent to Her Majesty to further 
and increase the industry. “The argument ad- 
dressed to the Commonwealth, 
stated that in this way the timber 
of England would be preserved, 
the superfluous forest of Ireland 
would grow again.” And that 
“Much trade and civility will in- 
crease in that rude country by in- 
habiting those great woods.“ 

The Irish are naturally artistic. 
Nature has endowed them with a 
daintiness of touch; they have 
hands—an eye for line, and a 
feeling for design. The smallest 
exhibition of Arts and Crafts in 
Dublin justifies this assertion. 
The glass industry became a 
flourishing one in Ireland. There 
were not only factories in Water- 
ford, but in Dublin, where in 
1750 a miniature and landseape 


Candelabra with diamond cutting drops. 
Waterford, 18th Century. Miss Persse 


manufacture. 


Three fine Waterford boat-shaped bowls of 18th and early 19th Century 


Courtesy of Miss Persse 
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A set of drinking glasses with bands of dia- 
mond cutting, Cork and Waterford. Karly 
19th Century. Courtesy 3f National Museum 


painter and glass manufacturer, Rupert Bar- 
ber, for the first time made green glass de- 
canters—now very rare—scent bottles, square 
canisters, bottles for snuff, and other objects 
of pleasing design. 

In 1771 the Dublin Journal advertised 
“Richard Williams & Co. are making drinking 
glasses and all other sorts of goods in the glass 
way, common, plain, enamelled, flowered, and 
cut. Green glass goods for any use, also win- 
dow and coach glass.” 


Waterford Glass 


Glass was not made in Waterford until 
1729. In October, 1783, the Penrose brothers 
were advertising in the Dublin Evening Post, 
“All kinds of flint glass, useful and ornamen- 
tal. We have a large number of the best 
manufacturers, cutters and engravers, by which 
we can supply every article in the most ele- 
gant style.” 

In 1785 a Mr. John Hill, a 
great manufacturer at Stowe- 
bridge, went to Waterford, tak- 
ing with him skilled workmen 
from Worcester. England at this 
time acknowledged that Irish 
glass excelled her own. In May, 
1849, the Waterford Flint Glass 
Works were making “decanters, 
claret jugs, water jugs, liqueur 
bottles, carafes, pickle urns, salad, 
celery and sugar bowls, butter 
coolers, cream ewers, custard and 
jelly glasses, dinner and table 
lamps, gas chandeliers, erystal 
chandeliers for six lights, and 
beautiful specimens of Bohemian 
and Venetian glass.” 

(Continued on page 60) 


Drinking glass engraved with King William on horseback, the stem 
enclosing tear, sweetmeat glass and drinking glasses of 18th Century 


Beehive-shaped scent bottle and bottle cut in lobes. Cork, early 19th 


Century. Scent bottle flat shape and engraved. 


Waterford, 1784 


In the construction of the William Wiese residence at Scarsdale, N. Y., stone, 
tile, half timber and stucco are successfully combined. Roof lines come close 
to the ground, thereby producing a broad, low and hospitable front 


On one side the great hall, a room of baronial proportions, is a dining room 
finished in old ivory Georgian paneling; on the other, the library with its 
pointed windows and vaulted ceiling 
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The second floor accommodates two bedrooms en suite and two other cham- 
bers with their respective closets of good size. The master suite’ of bath, cham- 
ber and sleeping porch is an excellently arranged feature 


House & Garden 


A hooded entrance, characteristic of this type of archi- 
tecture, gives an air of hospitality and makes a fitting 
passage to the great hall which lies directly behind 


The HALF-TIMBERED 
HOUSE in the SUBURBS 


W. STANWOOD PHILLIPS, Architect 
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In the Colonia! 
houses of New En- 
gland the classical 
interior door was a 
sine qua non. It 
was beautifully pro- 
portioned and 
modeled 


A succession of wide doorways, each with its distinctive frame, affords a pleas- 
ing vista. In this, the New York residence of A. G. Paine, Jr., the wide door- 
ways add to the openness of the room scheme. C. A, H. Gilbert, architect 


In the New York residence of 

Stewart Walker, the architect, an 

old cupboard has been introduced 

for a doorway, a novel and dis- 
tinctive treatment 


The interior door is capable of 
carrying much decorative detail. 
In this doorway of an English 
residence a decorative panel is in- 
troduced over the lintel 


Inside glass doors with lights above 
make an unusual treatment. This 
type, in a London house, opens 
from the entrance hall, Atkinson 
& Alexander, architects 


A purely classicol design has been 

used in this New York residence 

interior door, the frame and door 

contrasting in finish. C. A. H. 
Gilbert, architect 
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DOORS 
INSIDE the 
H NE 


In modern repro- 
ductions of thz 
classical doorway 
the frame is often 
painted one color 
and the door an- 
other. Delano & 
Aldrich, architects 
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The main street of this little Pennsylvania town lay looking sleepily in the summer sun—a street of stone houses and brick 
sidewalks that Penn had helped to found on his wise homestead plan in the years when our country was eo strangely new 


ee TRY AUCTION 


S A LOE 


While it May Not Always Be a Gold Mine for the Collector it Is the 


Funniest Amusement the Countryside Furnishes 


URED by the rumor of an auction sale, we 
had journeyed down to this little Pennsyl- 
vania town of old stone houses and brick side- 
walks. Directed by the corduroyed hostler 
boy, we crossed the courtyard of the hotel and 
read this notice: 


“COME TO MY BIG COMBINATION 
SALE HELD AT THE BRICK 
HOTEL, NEWTON; 
PENNSYLVANIA.” 


Here followed a detailed description of live 
stock obviously written for a farming country, 
and then came the para- 
graph that interested us: 
“These goods are listed. 
Big lot of Household 


Goods— such as suits, 
bureau, washstands, 
chairs, of all kinds, 


three-burner gas stove, 
lamps, a lot of tools and 
an endless amount of 
other goods that always 
come in at the last min- 
‘ute. So bring on any- 
thing and everything, 
that you have to sell, ex- 
cept hogs (can’t sell ’em) 
and we will get you a 
fair price for them. 
Terms cash, 
Tra H. CORNELL.” 
The promises held out 
seemed somewhat at va- 
riance with the fulfill- 
ment. Chairs of one kind 
seemed to us to be nearer 
the truth as we looked at K 
them huddled disconso- Taea 
lately together; chairs of 
incredible shabbiness and 
mediocre character, but 
I must say the “endless 
amount of other goods” 
justified itself. There 
were no hogs. With bug- 
gies and farm racks, rac- 
ing gigs and family sur- 
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Horses were being trotted up and down. 
tinuously, urging balky calves along, carryi 
and coaxing others by the simple mean 


GRACE NORTON ROSE 


reys, all in various stages of dilapidation gath- 
ering hourly to go cheerfully under the ham- 
mer, why this embargo against the economical 
porker? 


‘A Motley Collection 


Country wagons were already unloading 
their collections of junk. There were horse- 
hair sofas with downtrodden look, several old 
glass lamps, a kitchen stove, two marble-topped 
tables, a number of pictures too frightful to 
be endured without laughter or tears, an old 
candlestick with the snuffer missing, a badly 
used Lowestoft cup, a cider jug of beautiful 


Farmers and countrymen crossed con- 
ng some, dragging some at cart ends, 
s of twisting their poor little tails 


burnt orange glaze and several bits of cheap 
pine furniture. We threaded our way between 
the discouraged sofas and rusty bed-springs 
and silently selected our treasures, indicating 
to each other in nods the desirability of bid- 
ding on this or that; hoping that no one else 
would notice our interest in the little mahogany 
mirror with the cracked glass but the excellent 
frame, the one odd chair worth while, a beauti- 
ful but decrepit Empire sofa, a little brass 
shovel, a few good old books published in the 
latter part of the 18th Century, and a roomy 
chest of drawers in sad repair. 

A brand new and shiny Ford drove up with 
a flourish and three large 
wooden wash tubs were 
unloaded. A country 
washstand was pushed 
off unceremoniously and 
an endless number of 
white stone china bowls 
and pitchers. “Ma don’t 
need this stuff any more,” 
announced the youth as 
he scrambled among the 
potato sacks in the bot- 


tom of the machine, 
“Weve had ’lectricity 
put in, an' runnin’ 


water,” he held up a tiny 
gem of a gilt mirror in 
careless hands and thrust 
it out. Might as well 
take this old thing.“ 
My hands went out in- 
stinctively to take and 
put the charming “old 
thing” in a safe and se- 
cluded spot, but the auc- 
tioneer’s assistant swung 
it nonchalantly over to 
the seat of a broken chair 
with the caustic remark: 
“It’s got a piece coming 
out of the frame.” 

ee Ignoring this, the boy 
1 slammed out two old or- 


namented sheets of tin 
such as are used in 
country parlors under 


neus, 1912 


the best base burner stove. “You kin have 
those—we’re going’ to have steam heat put in 
next winter,” and with this commentary on the 
increasing fortunes of his family, he drove off 
as recklessly as he had come. 


The Missing Molding 


We gazed after him marveling, and when 1 
swung, as does the needle to the pole, to the 
little old gilt mirror, a Jewish dealer was 
before me. The loose piece of molding he 
carelessly removed and thrust into his pocket 
before my startled eyes. Two ladies of color 
wandering up to look superciliously at the 
pretty thing, he turned away. “You could 
take some gildin’ to it Vangie,” suggested one 
doubtfully. “I cawn’t sce no more’n half ma 
haid in dat thing,” put in the other, petulantly. 
They moved on and paused in front of the 
mahogany framed mirror. I-came closer and 
listened shamelessly. “Now there’s some sense 
in that old one. It sho do set me off! —she 
preened a bit, thrusting nearer to it and dis- 
turbing two earnest country women deep in 
confidential conversation on the edge of one 
of the discouraged sofas. 

Trolleys, rigs and cars of all description 
were unloading people and household goods. 
Horses were being trotted up and down, di- 
lapidated buggies, gigs and racks were stand- 
ing in orderly rows. Farmers and countrymen 
crossed continuously, urging balky calves 
along, carrying some, dragging some at cart 
ends, and coaxing others by the simple means 
of twisting their poor little tails. 

The stack of household goods in the corner 
was increasing amazingly in quantity if not 
in quality. ‘There had arrived among other 
things, a sextant and a box of brass drawing 
instruments that the Illustrator later bid in, 
an old desk thick with dark red paint, two 
feather beds, a tool chest, a few old prints, 
poorly framed, a pair of iron urns, gray with 
paint, and a gilded spinning wheel! Sacks 
of corn and buckets of feed were ranged along 
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the porch and a suitcase full of the most un- 
desirable nicknacks, novelties, and cheap 
jewelry. 

A darky peanut vender passed, persuasively 
crying, “Peanuts, lovely food! Buy peanuts 


157 


from the Waldorf man! 


What They Bought 


The auctioneer, already mounted on his 
block, had started in vigorously on the jewelry. 
We lost our chance on the little brass shovel, 
our attention being otherwise engaged. It 
went for fifteen cents to a nice young workman 
already the proud possessor of the suitcase, 
a lady’s wrist watch and a bucket of feed. 
Later 1 screwed up my courage and offered 
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The announcement of the sale de- 
scribed them as “chairs of all kinds”, 
but they seemed mostly chairs of 
one kind, chairs of incredible shabbi- 
ness and mediocre character, hud- 
dled with wash tubs, old lamps and 
books of a by-gone era 


him a quarter for it. When 1 saw him load, 
besides these things, a cross-cut saw, four 
boxes of socks, an electric iron, a phonograph, 
and a Mission chandelier of green glass and 
imitation bronze, into the back of a spring 
wagon and tie to the tail board a sprightly 
little mare, I felt that to such a munificent 
buyer my transaction must have seemed puny 
indeed. 

A large brass kettle had escaped us also, 
this time beyond recall, and I watched with 
envious eyes its possessor throw it hardily into 
one of the numerous new little Fords fussily 
wheeling about. 

“Do to mix feed for the hogs in,” he ex- 
plained to the lookers-on, and I wandered un- 
happily away, lacking the 
courage to exchange it for 
the price of a wooden pail 
or even a galvanized wash- 
tub. The peanut man’s ad- 
monition reached my ears: 

“Be as liberal as you can, 
congregation! Don’t let a 
nickel get mouldy in vour 
pocket!“ 


The Woman Dealer 


A woman dealer had 
driven in, determined to 
pick up something to make 
her trip worth while. Her 
efficiency amazed me, her 
aplomb and her ferreting 
eve. I had timidly offered 
a bid on the cracked mirror 
in the mahogany frame, but 
the colored person named 
"Vangie had also taken a 
fancy to it and bid it up 
excitedly. I dropped out, 
realizing that Vangie pos- 
sessed what I did not— 
a true gambling spirit that 
fired her as the smell of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Among the treasures were a beautiful 

but decrepit Empire sofa, a badly used 

Lowestoft cup and a little mahogany 

mirror with a cracked glass but ex- 
cellent frame 
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Beside housing two cars, the 
plan includes a tool shed. A 
heating plant and cold stor- 
age are in the cellar, which is 
reached by an outside stairs 


Accommodations are for 
one car with a workshop 
in the tower, a practical 
feature that gives charac- 
ter to the composition 


House & Garden 


This two-car garage is designed along 

English lines. The lower part of the first 

floor is of stone, the superstructure of 

stucco on metal lath and frame construc- 
tion and the roof is shingled 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
GARAGES 


Designed for House & Garden by 
FRANK J. FORSTER, Architect 


LIVING ROOM 
12 0 ie 


Chauffeur’s quarters are on 
the second floor of the garage 
above. They include a cham- 
ber, kitchen and well-lighted 
and large living room 


Stucco and metal lath on 
frame walls, wide board 
doors and a shingle roof 
are the materials to be 
used in the garage below 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF OLD INTERIORS 


The furniture af an ald room is a sensitive index to the manner 
af men and women who lived in it. In the parlor pictured 
above you can read the history af our early New England fore- 
bears—forbiddingly sparse, simple as their living, stern as their 
creed. Some of the furniture they brought from the old coun- 
try; that which they made themselves follows the forms they 
knew at home. Thus did the heritage of furniture pass from 
England to America in Colonial days 


But if the parlor of the Colonial home was forbidding, the 
kitchen kad an hospitable comeliness. The great dresser with 
its shelves of glistening pewter plates and tankards, the rows of 
wooden mixing bowls and pails, the stores hung up against the 
ceiling, the table simply set for the day's meal—these things 
and their orderliness testify to the domestic habits of the early 
American housewife. These two rooms are in the Essex Insti- 
tute at Salem, Mass. 
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Patrick Henry's 
estate, “Red Hill,” 
in Charlotte 
County, Va., dates 
back to 1790. The 
rooms are pre- 
served in their 
original condition 
as can be seen by 
the bedroom 
which the early 
Statesman occu- 
pied. Its Colonial 
furnishings are 
sparse and simple 
—a four-poster 
and bedside table, 
sturdy bureau 
and easy chair. 
Rag carpet is on 
the floor and the J 
walls are tinted | 


The bedroom of 
Washington Irv- 
ing preserved in 
his home at Ir- 
vington, N. Y. 
marks a later pe- 
riod than the Pat- 
rick Henry room. 
While the furni- 
ture is equally 
simple, the general 
atmosphere of the 
room indicates a 
later period and a 
diferent climate. 
A practical sug- 
gestion is found in 
the small pattern- 
ed wall paper and 
furniture covers 
that preserve the 

old atmosphere 
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The post-Revolu- 
tionary period is 
represented in this 
drawing room of 
an old Philadel- 
phia residence, 
preserved in its 
original state with 
chairs, tables, set- 
tee and old desk. 
The contour of 
the furniture 
found an enhanc- 
ing background in 
walls. By this 
time the fireplace 
has grown quite 
the plain tinted 
small—a mere bas- 
ket for coals— 
and the mantel is 
a narrow shelf 


Wallace 


Compare the fire- {| 
place in the post- 
Revolutionary 
room above with 
the huge fire place 
of this early Col- }} 
onial kitchen pre- 
served in the Es- 
sex Institute at 
Salem, Mass. In 
those first days 
the fireplace was 
the center of fam- 
ily life. It was so 
large one could sit 
inside. Settles |} 
were ranged by || 
the side, and the || 
stock of seed corn 
and drying herbs 
hung from the V 
rafters | 
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ANOTHER REVOLUTION—THE CULINARY 


Contact With the French Teaches Us the Proper Use of the Casserole and 
the Cooking Glass of American Manufacture 


““CVINCE my daughter came back from driv- 
ing an ambulance in France and from 
living in the various towns, she has not only 
brought back an international atmosphere with 
her but she is quite a Kitchen Red! She has 
revolutionized our whole culinary system.” 

“You strike terror to my soul,” gasped Mrs. 
Whitney. What can you mean?“ 

“Well, since she has returned she is keen 
for cutting down unnecessary effort and un- 
necessary processes and she thinks that the 
French have solved the simplifying of cookery 
by the use of the casserole or casserole system 
as I like to call it,” explained Margaret Ben- 
son’s proud parent. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs. Whitney, “these 
fads are so overdone, generally. 

“You are right, they are. But this is no fad, 
as it’s been popular for aeons, and if it had 
not been why should we not give it a trial? 
Because a thing can be used intemperately is 
no reason why it should not be attempted. We 
drink water, yet we don’t choke or drown our- 
selves very often!” 

“Joking aside, tell me just what is so revolu- 
tionary in Margaret’s dicta?” 

“She says that in these servant famine days 
where people either have none, one or a very 
depleted staff of them, processes must be cut 
down, handling of utensils must be decreased. 
Therefore cooking in dishes that can be used 
on the table, and coming directly from the 
stove, cuts the use of one set of dishes, of 
washing the extra dishes, and as these utensils 
are of pottery or glass the ease with which they 
can be washed cuts this process in half.” 

“You see, Mrs. Whitney,” she pursued, “these 
casserole dishes are made in glazed pottery 
white on the inside and one can buy them in 
pretty nearly every color, as far as the outside 
is concerned. Because of the heat-conducting 
attributes of pottery long and slow cooking is 
the result of their usage. This fact is, of 
course, their greatest asset, because slow cook- 
ing is necessary to bring out the best flavors 
and render food more digestible.” 

“But what is casserole cookery after all?” 
said Mrs, Whitney, a bit impatient. 

“With the French it means really a kind of 
dish. Adapted to our use as I mentioned be- 
fore, it is a system by which cooking is done 
(slowly in the casserole) in utensils usable on 
the table. Strictly speaking, casserole cookery 
is cooking done in the casserole. The French 
use the casserole for made-over dishes, and 
have given the world a fund of dishes and ideas 
which have saved much money and besides 
given much pleasure. This, of course, is a 
culinary as well as an economic feat. And 
probably one of the best uses of the casserole 
is the fact that tough cuts of meat and cheaper 
grades of vegetables which are just as nutritious 
as the expensive are rendered delicious and 
appetizing by this slow casserole cooking.” 

“The appearance of these dishes, too, are 
enough to stimulate the jaded palate. You 
know they come, too, with cases made in the 
different metals: copper, brass, iron and silver. 
The dish as it is taken from the stove is slipped 
into one of these open work cases and gives 
quite a finish to the table. These holders, be 
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it remembered, are not necessary, but for that 
reason they are alluring!” 


“UT, Mrs. Benson, I hate to think of 

living on stews and cheap cuts all the 
time and that’s what casserole always means 
to me.“ 

“Nonsense, dear, you can bake, roast, boil, 
and braise in these dishes. I have made ex- 
cellent cake and bread in them, and soup and 
fruits and all very deliciously.” 

“And yet I think scalloped dishes and mar- 
mites and things in ramekins are very good, 
too,” added Mrs, Whitney. 

“Well, they are casserole cookery, too, only 
those dishes are for the most part ‘individuals,’ 
and these individual dishes are often made in 
the more delicate pottery wares. Naturally, 
one doesn’t have to use the family size always.“ 

“But don’t they break and crack too easily 
to be really practical?” 

“They do not break if.one uses ordinary 
common sense with them. When they are new 
I set them in very cold water for a few hours, 
I tell the cook to apply gradual heat, never 
sudden heat, and that she must not put them 
on or in the stove without something in them, 
and that when she uses them on top of the 
stove that she must put an asbestos or metal 
tray under them to insulate them from too 
direct a heat.” 

“You know common sense has to be used 
with all cooking utensils to lengthen their lives. 


But here are some of the good points in cas- 


serole cookery:—Less liquid need be added 
when using them as the food in long cooking 
cooks its own juices; Left-over foods become 
delicious in them; Freshly cooked foods be- 
come most appetizing; the tight covers keep in 
all the aroma and flavor (if the cover doesn’t 
fit tight enough a little flour paste around the 
top of the casserole will seal it completely); 
There is no burn to remove when washing 
these dishes and food cannot adhere obstinately 
to cause a loss of time and patience; anything 
that is to be removed is very evident and 
rubbing it off the smooth sides is very rapidly 
accomplished. And,” she added, delightedly, 
“they do look so well after they are cleaned!” 


T buying casserole dishes you should be 
sure that they are smooth on the inside 
and outside with no little blisters or cracks. 
The best casseroles are not expensive and it is 
very encouraging today to get anything with 
epicurean attributes at proletarian prices.” 

“Wes I guess you are right and I do think,” 
said Mrs. Whitney, waxing interested, that 
women should try things as business men try 
things when they are cutting down expenses 
and operations. And it doesn’t matter how 
wealthy a firm is either when cost reduction 
can be made. Isn't it queer that our wealthy 
women never think of cutting costs in their 
kitchens? You know this is the first time it 
has ever occurred to me this com- 
parison of the wealthy firm with the wealthy 
home keeper.” 

“This is true,” answered the practical Mrs, 
Benson, “and after we women realize that slow 
cookery is healthiest and is most economical 


why do we persist in being so conservative?” 

“I really don’t know, unless we unconscious- 
ly feel that when we do change we swing to 
the other extreme and that, if we, for example, 
would start on slow cookery, we would never 
cook anything by ‘rapid fire.“ Don't you re- 
member how they even wanted to boil coffee 
in Paper Bags?” 

“Not in my case, however,” answered Mrs. 
Benson, “because I have in my kitchen some 
glass utensils whose greatest attributes are 
rapidity in cooking. By this rapidity in cook- 
ing there is a saving of fuel, and as the uten- 
sils are taken directly from the stove, as are 
the casseroles, and used on the table, there 
is the same saving of service time. These glass 
utensils bring out the flavors in all kinds of 
foods, they do not absorb odors or grease, they 
are very easy to keep clean, there is never any 
burn to remove and one can always see inside 
the utensil to find out how the food is faring!” 

“But think of the breakage,” again put in 
Mrs. Whitney as she did in the case of the 
casserole dishes. 

“They don’t break—they are strongly guar- 
anteed against breakage in the oven. They are 
annealed so perfectly that they can stand in- 
tense and sudden heat and not break. Mar- 
garet came back with great tales of safety glass 
which is used on motors. This glass rarely 
breaks even if hit by shrapnel, it simply cracks 
and crazes. I tell you this to give you con- 
fidence in what the scientific manufacturers 
of glass are doing today.” 


a HIS cooking glass,” she went on, “is 

also made in engraved patterns which 
make it suitable for the most exacting table 
use. 

“But why is it that cooking can be done so 
much more rapidly in the glass ware?” 

“Because the glass utensil utilizes by the 
nature of glass composition every bit of heat 
in the oven and the metal utensil does not. I 
proved this by putting a metal and a glass pot 
in the oven equally full of water and the glass 
pot boiled very soon while the . well 
Pd hate to tell you what did happen.” 

“Of course,” continued Mrs. Benson, “this 
glass is only usable in the oven. It is really 
miracle stuff because even boiling water poured 
into one of the utensils won’t break it.” 

“Can everything be cooked in this ware?” 

“Well, this is what I have cooked and it 
covers a pretty good range: light omelets, dried 
fruit, cake, bread, meat and re-chauffées. The 
glass casserole is very much in vogue at pres- 
ent because the glass ware is adaptable to 
slow cooking, too.” 

“Well, I certainly like the type of revolution 
that Margaret has imported,” said Mrs. Whit- 
ney enthusiastically. “It’s amazing, isn’t it, 
to think what can be done with glass and 
china fire-proof as they have become!” 

“No, not when you think of crossing the 
ocean in sixteen hours,” flashed Mrs. Benson. 

“But what is amazing is that women are so 
slow to investigate and are willing to live in 
their unexplored medieval culinary ruts, while 
in every other line they seem to be so up and 
coming.” 
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THE SALIENT POINTS OF 


Set down in order, 
the facts of the 
kitchen to the right, 
which is in the New 
York residence of C. 
M. McNieli, Esq., 
are glazed brick 
walls, cove corners, 
linoleum tile floor, 
hooded French 
range, hot plate 
table, pot rack, and 
work table all in 
good position, and 
the sinks by the 
window. F. Stern, 
architect 


TAE 


Space, Light, Order, Cleanliness and Labor-Saving Equipment Comprise Its Virtues 
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MODERN KITCHEN 


In the kitchen be- 
low, in the New 
York home of Fred- 
erick Lewisohn, we 
find tile walls with 
rounded corners, a 
tile floor, built-in 
cupboards, pot and 
lid rack, a hooded 
French range, work 
table and chopping 
block. The equip- 
ment and arrange- 
ment save labor and 
make for orderli- 
ness. H. 4. Jacobs, 
architect 
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THE NEW YORK HOME of MR. and MRS. RICHARD BENNETT 


An Old Washington Square 


House Re-decorated 


The living room of this high ceilinged, old 
fashioned Washington Square house is 
made joyous with green blue walls and an 
English chintz with a vivid design of birds 
and flowers on a black ground. Between the 
two tall, ruffled curtained windows stands 
an effective group of Adam green console 
table and mirror with mauve colored 
flamingos. There are vivid touches of 
orange in cushions and lamps, and on the 
dark stained floor is a white bear rug 


The library is done in vivid tones of terra 
cotta and gray green. A brilliant wall 
paper with terra cotta predominating in the 
design has been set in panels of the gray 
green walls and shellacked a mellow tone, 
A pair of little old Chinese figures mounted 
into lamps are among the interesting 
touches. The furniture is covered in plain 
terra cotta and in slip covers of all-over 
flowered chintz. A black carpet keeps the 
room in harmony 
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A queer little old 
English clock is 
one of the inter- 
esting objects in 
the living room. 
Near it stands a 
chintz-covered 
comfortable 
arm chair with 
a conveniently 
placed small table, 
with its accom- 
panying acces- 
sories of flowers 
and lamp. In cre- 
ating these rooms 
Mrs. Bennett has 
added to her al- 
ready successful 
career on the stage 
an enviable repu- 
tation as deco- 
rator 
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Harting 


The living room 
coloring is used in 
the dining room. 
A portrait of Mr. 
Richard Bennett in 
one of his great 
successes, “What 
Every Voran 
Knows,” hangs 
above the mantel. 
Mulberry colored 
curtains are caught 
back on old crys- 
tal tiebacks, and 
the blue of the 
room is accentu- 
ated in the blue 
glass edged mir- 
ror, and the old 
blue Bristol jar 
beneath 
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OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS i AMERICAN HOMES 


British History is Written in the Development of Its Rooms—Their 
Adaptation to Houses of Distinction in America 


HETHER it is in the climate or whether 

it is in the soil, something has made 
English oak unapproachable as a material for 
decoration. 

The wood of the lordly oak used in the house 
imparts real dignity and proportion. In any 
scheme of interior decoration the question of 
color is of vital importance, and in this re- 
spect oak will always hold its own. In no 
other wood can we find such subtle color, or 
one that blends so well with its surroundings, 
as oak which has acquired the patina of age. 


Oak for a Background 


Nothing equals its effectiveness as a back- 
ground. Armor, tapestries, rich embroideries, 
mezzotint engravings, delicate water color 
drawings, or the grandiose and immortal paint- 
ings of Velasquez or Titian are all assisted 
by the quiet tones of old oak. It is like the 
subdued radiance of old gold or the mellow 
qualities of old wine. 

Then, to the American, there is the senti- 
mental side of old English oak, the historical 
interest that attaches to this material which 
is taken bodily out of those old manor houses 
and mansions and brought to the new world. 

It bespeaks the innermost life of an age 
that produced a Shakespeare. It reveals the 
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The hall, the principal room in the old English house, was of large size and lofty. 
This screen was developed into one of the principal decorative fe 


hall and the kitchen. 


C. J. CHARTS 


spirit of England's most heroic epoch. The 
culture and ability of her statesmen, and the 
courage and endurance of the men who fought 
the nation’s foc, found an echo in the stone 
and oak which remain to this day a monument 
and example of a comfortable English home. 

In order to understand the development of 
old English interiors, it is necessary to have 
in mind the evolution of the English house, 
which sheltered this ornamentation in its vari- 
ous stages. 

The earliest form of an English house built 
in permanent fashion was the keep. These 
were located in the midst of earthworks, which 
the Conqueror and his followers found scat- 
tered over the land. The works were strength- 
ened by stone walls for the purpose of a more 
effective defense, with projecting towers, so 
far as these might prove an advantage. The 
keep, thus protected from enemies, was the 
first form of the Englishman's home,“ which 
he has staunchly defended in all ages. Built 
of stone, it was for the domestic use of the 
owner, his family and immediate attendants, 
whilst, for the accommodation of the vassals 
and retainers who overflowed from the towers 
and keep, temporary wooden structures were 
regarded as forming an adequate shelter. 

The keep was a massive rectangular struc- 


ture, usually several stories in height, varying 
in size from 30“ to 80“ square. The walls 
were of great strength and seldom less than 8“. 
and often as much as 16’ to 20’ in thickness. 
There was but one room on each floor, but the 
enormous walls were honeycombed with small 
mural chambers and contained many recesses 
which were used as sleeping and retiring places 
by the family and principal guests, whilst in 
most instances a circular stair built into the 
stone connected one floor with another. 


Inside the Keep 


The interior was sombre of necessity, be- 
cause the exigencies of defense made lighting 
only permissible by means of narrow slits in 
the walls, The fireplace was a mere recess in 
the wall, with no ornamental feature and no 
flue as we know it, merely a funnel being pro- 
vided which led to a small vertical opening in 
the face of the wall through which a part of 
the smoke—and only a part of it—could find 
its way out. However, this might not have 
been so objectionable as one may imagine, for 
there are more unpleasant odors than those of 
the smoke of a pine or oak log. 

This primitive form of home, of course, had 
but primitive adornment. The only attempt 

(Continued on page 50) 


A screen was usually placed to form a corridor between the 
atures of the hall in the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods 


The molded 
ceiling is an- 


Here it is used 
in a paneled li- 
brary with a 
carved mantel 
and a typical 
leaded and dec- 
orat ive window 
of the period 
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A kalf-timber 
old English 
room arranged 
as a library, 
showing @ re- 
stricted use af 
panels at the 
farther end 
and the hood- 
ed chimney 
piece 


feature. 
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The rooms af 
this period 
were sparsely 
furnished, but 
each piece 
sturdily made, 
in harmony 
with the heavy 
carven timbers 
and stone 
chimney 


In this dining 
room we have 
the plaster 
ceiling, the 
carved chim- 
ney, paneled 
walls, the tap- 
estry and the 
deep windows 


of the period 
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Success in the mer Garden In Not Merely a Question of Planting and Allowing to 
Grow—Here Are Ways to Get Full Value from the Maturing Crops 


HERE are very few gardens that 

realize their proper dividends, The 
fault usually lies with the owner of the 
garden. One of the causes of failure is 
that the crops are not gathered at the 
proper time and lose their food value, or 
in some cases are wasted entirely. 

Take Swiss chard, for example; if it is 
kept cut, the young, succulent shoots are 
tender and of high food value, but when 
allowed to become tough and old, are 
coarse and almost worthless. The secret, 
if there is any, is in frequent cutting. 
Give it away if you cannot make better 
use of it, but do not waste it. New Zea- 
land spinach also requires cutting fre- 
quently, in order to insure the best quality. 

This is also the time to gather onions. 
The large ones should be stored away for 
winter use and the small ones pickled, 
preserved, or made use of in some similar 
manner. 

Lima beans should be used only when 
young. The older beans, those that have 
passed their best stage, should be allowed 
to ripen on the vine, to be used in the 
winter as dried beans. 

Gather your crops at the proper time. 
This is one of the secrets of a successful 
garden. It is nice to see things growing, 
but from an economical point of view it 
is far nicer to see them really produce, so 
the habit of the good gardener should be 
to gather vegetables daily. Success can 
only be measured by the size of your 
market basket. 


What to Can Now 


Canning offers large possibilities to the own- 
er of a garden. It saves waste and is the sal- 
vation of over-production in crops. Of course, 
it is not advisable to wait until the vegetables 
are passé before they are canned. However, 
this is frequently done, and the practice must 
be severely condemned. It is just as necessary 
that vegetables should be fresh in cans as 
otherwise. Vegetables canned at the proper 
time have a much better color and keep better 
than old, tough vege- 
tables, which require 
extra cooking. Toma- 
toes should be gathered 
frequently and canned; 
the method used must, 
of course, be decided 
by each individual, but 
the purpose of canning 
is to prevent waste and 
whenever enough fruit 
for a few cans is avail- 
able, the preserving 
kettle should be brought 
forth and made to do 
its work. 

Corn should be rip- 
ening fast at this time 
and as this crop is the 
best of the year, it is 
well to can as much as 
possible now. Lima 
beans for canning, too, 
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-Pea brush which has served its 
have been removed. The grou 
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Celery which is set out now in the trench should be 
kept well watered until the plants gan a roothold 


are at their best at this period; this also applies 
to string beans. These should be gathered be- 
fore any strings have developed, in which case 
it simply means pinching the ends before 
placing them in cans, 

Swiss chard, New Zealand spinach and vari- 
ous other crops are also ready for canning now. 

With fair growing conditions, fall sowings of 
peas are successful.now. Several sowings can 
be made during this month, using the round 
type of pea such as New York Market, Alaska 


‘purpose ought to be pulled up and burned, after the vines 
nd occupied by the peas should be planted with other crops 


and First of All. At the same time make 
a sowing of spinach. It is always a good 
practice to sow these crops together as they 
make excellent combination crops. Rad- 
ishes, lettuce and endive may also be sown 
now. Lack of moisture at this time of the 
year, coupled with the intense heat, will 
soon destroy the germinating qualities of 
the seeds. It is advisable, if there is no 
irrigation or other means of watering the 
ground, thoroughly to soak the drills be- 
fore sowing. ‘This is preferred to soak- 
ing the seeds as is sometimes done, there- 
by encouraging germination so that the 
roots are pushed forth into a very dry soil. 


Setting Out Strawberries 


Strawberry beds set out at this time of 
the year will bear a full crop of fruit next 
season, provided, of course, potted plants 
are used. Strawberries, like other garden 
crops, will pay fully for any particular 
attention that is given to the soil. Use 
plenty of manure and a liberal quantity 
of bone meal. As a result of this care, 
the plants will build up sufficient crown 
between now and the fall to insure gather- 
ing a good crop of fruit next year. The 
plants should be set 2’ between the rows 
and 1“ apart in the row. Keep all run- 
ners removed. It is advisable to use both 
the staminate and pistilate types of flowers, 
to insure proper fertilization, which in the 
end means fruit. 

For the home garden always select va- 
rieties for their quality, disregarding en- 
tirely the commercial types that are valu- 
able for their shipping qualities. A larger and 
softer berry is preferred for home use and is of 
much better quality and flavor. 

After cane fruits have finished fruiting the 
canes should be gone over very carefully, re- 
moving all the dead wood. This should be 
done immediately, as they are easy to remove 
now. Remove the old shoots at the ground 


line by means of a pruning knife or scissors. 
Cord should be used to tie the new shoots in 
position. 


When the new shoots have reached 
a considerable size, 
growth should be 
stopped by pinching. 
This will cause numer- 
ous side shoots to de- 
velop, which will bear 
fruit next season. It 
must be kept in mind 
that it is at this season 
of the year that this 
class of plant is devel- 
oping growth which de- 
termines the quality of 
next season's crop, and 
it is well to keep them 
mulched in case the 
ground is dry. Like 
most plants of woody 
growth, raspberries, 
blackberries, etc., are 


sect pests, and the 
plants should be kept 


subject to numerous in- 
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and there is really no reason why they cannot 
he installed at this time of the year. 


Failures In the Garden 
Failures in gardens can be traced to lack of 
interest. ‘This is often due primarily to lack 
of ability, and leads to discouragement and 
consequent failure. It is usually not any one 
factor, but many, that lead to poor gardens. 
To begin with, they are badly planned and 
poorly fedyewhich means lack of manure or 
other fertilizers. Cheap seeds are used, and 
the whole thing is reduced to such standards 
that failure is inevitable. These gardens al- 
ways die a slow death at this time when the 

dry weather is collecting its toll. 
Gardens that are properly prepared show 
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If the young berry shoots 
need support, tie them to- 
gether now. Cut out the 
old wood at the ground 


sprayed with a combined lead 
and Bordeaux mixture com- 
pound. 

Sooner or later the real gar- 
dener who hopes to be success- 
ful must come to the conclu- 
sion that the application of 
water artificially is necessary. 
This has long been conceded; 
the only point left to determine 
is which system is best suited 
to your individual needs. Any 
garden that is not equipped 
with some means of irrigating 
is only traveling at half speed. 
In other words, it is absolutely 
impossible to obtain full value 
from a garden where water is 
not always available in usable 
quantities, 

Crops are hastened to ma- 
turity by the application of 
water. Seeds are germinated 
during dry weather conditions, 
and as most vegetables are 
composed of 90% or 
more of water, the 
necessity of frequent 
watering is readily 
apparent. 

Systems which 
have the pipes ex- 
posed are the most 
practical, because of 
the tempering of the 
water before it comes 
in contact with the 
plants. Systems that 
operate in a square 
or rectangle are also 
preferred because of 
the equality of dis- 
tribution. Those that 
operate in circles 
leave an open space 
in between, or over- 
lap the work. Most 
of these systems are 
hot troublesome to 
install as few pipes 
are underground, 
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To prevent breakage 

of the heavily laden 

fruit bronches they 

should be supported 

in time with stout 
poles 


Borers are apt to at- 
tack the bases of the 
young apple trees. 
If any are found, 
cut them out or kill 
with a wire 


Pole bean vines bear 
all the way to the 
top. To reach the 
highest ones you 
will need a- short 
stepladder 


capacity for 
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The final clipping of hedges 
is in order now. Fairly 
long bladed shears are the 
best to insure even cutting 


it now by their luxuriant 
growth and color. Those who 
produce do so because of their 
desire to accomplish some- 
thing; those who fail can 
charge their mistakes to lack 
of interest in overcoming ob- 
stacles. 

Too many people think that 
to be interested in, and to love 
a garden is all that is necessary 
for its success. This is where 
they make their first mistake. 
Just as in any art or profes- 
sion nothing can be accom- 
plished without hard work, so 
in the art of growing things. 
labor, intelligence and inher- 
ent love of the subject are nec- 
essary for success. Whoever 
said that “genius is an infinite 
taking pains” 
must have had gardening in 
mind. The vast gulf between 
the professional and the ama- 
teur is nowhere het- 
ter illustrated than 
in planting and de- 
veloping a garden. 
A lover of music 
does not expect that 
by merely buying a 
song, all that is nee- 
essary to success is 
to sing it. Why then 
does the flower lover 
labor under the de- 
lusion that all that 
is required for a rose 
to bloom in all its 
glory is merely to 
plant it? Allied with 
a love of the sub- 
ject must be sound 
knowledge of its 
principles, and a 


work, if one is de- 


sirous .of insuring 
real and lasting suc- 


cess. 


willingness for hard. 
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A doorway arrangement, common to certain types of Co- 

lonial houses, has been reproduced here. It is a six panel 

door with side lights set in a frame of dignified moldings. 
The overhang gives protection to this entrance 


THE HIP-ROOF HOUSE 
Home of W. P. Beazell, Esq., Forest Hills, L. I. 


AYMAR EMBURY II, Architect 


TN * * 
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In this little country house the hip-roof design is developed along simple but 
permanent lines. The lower floor is stucco, the ends of the second and the 
dormers are shingle and the roof slate, giving a variety of harmonious textures, 


with plenty of light and shade. The foundation planting is good 


MAOS Room 
(ome 11 


The simplicity which characterizes the exterior is evident in the room arrange- 

ment. On the first floor is a house-depth living room, with its porch, a vestibule 

hall and lavatory, a small dining room with pantry behind and a kitchen in a 

separate wing. Upstairs three chambers, three baths and a maid’s room afford 

sufficient space for a small family. Closet accommodation is sufficient and all 
rooms are well ventilated and lighted 
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waa oN THE 
SHOPS FOR THE 
NURSERY 


s may be madc 
through the House & 
Garven Shopping Depart- 
ment, 19 W. 44th St., 
New Y City. Chequ 
must accompany order. 
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For the tiny baby comes a 

folding “Kiddie Koop?” 

White enamel with animal 
nsets, 40” square, $12 


The nursery may b 


painted furniture of a asant design,” 


with quaint animal decoration A rus 


enough to be used as a bed at $107 
chair rocker, armen 


sery meals, $ 


A convenient article for the nur 
sery is a “wicker bureau,” with 
four roomy compariments and 
cover, painted cream or whit 
enamelled, at $9.50. Next to it, a 
small-sized clothes rack, $3.75 


set 
wit 


chi 


etely furnished with specially sized 
ired 


in any color des 
h-seated couch, wide 
; the small-sized arm- 


table, suitable for nur- 


side chair, $19 


Something quite new and 
original for a more 
grown-up playroom is a 


of painted furniture 


h toy soldiers as the 


f motif in the design. 
se wear a bright red 
orm in contrast to 
ivory color of th 


furniture. The table, 
$20; book shelf, $18.50; 
toy box, useful as a bench, 


$30; armchair, $20 
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Abundant walering 
of ihe roots is essen- 
kal when evergreens 
are being planted 


Gather and use the 
egg - plants while 
they are siU young 
‘and full of juice 


When the crop is 
over, dig the pea 
vines into the 
ground to enrich it 
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Slat stakes keep the 
runners of the bush 
limas off the ground 


SUNDAY 


31, Buds 
will be forming 
on most of the 
greenhouge 
ehrysaathe- 
mums st thia 
time and 
strong feedinga 
will be neces- 
gary if you 
want highest 
quallty flowers. 
Also apray oc- 
easionally with 
tobacco prep- 
aration. 


3. Strawberry 
beds may he 
eet out at this 
time, which 
will bear g full 
erop of fruit 
next year, 
Make certain 
that hoth the 
pertect and im- 
perfect typea 
are planted. 
This wil! assure 
proper fertili- 
zation of the 
flowers. 


10. This is 
the time that 
cuttings ahould 
be taken of all 
the varloua 
bedding pinnta 
such aa coleus, 
geraniums and 
alternantheras, 
These planta it 
carried in a 
cool green- 
house through- 
out the winter 
will make good 
stock plants. 


17. If you 
want high- 
rade dahlia 
looma it will 
he necessary to 
Keep the plants 
properly dis- 
udded. This 
means & con- 
stant and con- 
sistent pinch- 
ing of the 
oung growth 
n order to re- 
duce the num- 
ber of buds. 


24. It is ad- 
visable to have 
a amall atep- 
ladder or at 
least a box to 
stand on in or- 
der to get at 
the top of the 
poles when 
Picking limas 
or other types 
ef pole beans. 
It is usnally at 
the top that 
the greateat 
yield is found. 


Sess like this Prohibition idee ain't limited just to people—ev 
July ow the crops is in a bad way all through the county. 
week’s paper bout the Indians down New Mexico an’ Arizony way, an’ how they ho 
an dance so’s the.element’ll treat em right an’ give em a good harvest. 
like that up here, for the folks is all old. line Meth 


THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


MONDAY | TUESDAY 


Thie Calendar of the gar- 
dener’s Jabors is aimed as a 
reminder for undertaking 
all hie talks in season. It 
is fitted to the latitude of 
the Middle States, but its 
service should be available 
for the whole country if it 
be remembered that for 
every one hundred miles 
north or south there is a 
difference of from five to 
seven days later or earlier 


4. Neglected 5. Flowera 
ground that is latended for 
intended for cultivation in 
cultivation the grecabouse 
next year this winter 
ahould be brok- | abould be 
enup. The 
proper forking 
or plowing with 
the subsequent 
herrewing will 
remeve large and anepdrag- 
quantitiea of on may he 
the trouble- aowa, or amall 
ame rye sod plants may he 
twleen grass. purchased. 


atarted now. 
Seeda of vari- 
oua annuala 
auch as stock 
mignonette 


12. Bulba for 
forcing in the 
greenhouae 
ahould be or- 
dered at this 
time. Boxes, 
pana, soll and 
other necessary 
msteriala used 
In the forcing 
of these plants 
should be made 
ready, as aome 
of theae bulba 
available 


11. Melons 
tipeaing now 
should be kept 
sprayed with 
Bordeaux mix- 
ture to prevent 
blight. It 18 8 
good plan to 
place amall 
boards under 
the young mel- 
ons to assure 
Tipeniog. Allow 
the melon to 
leave the vine | are 
voluntarily. now. 


19. Don't 
let your flower 
garden run 
down. Keep 
the tall flowera 
staked and cut 
out all the dead 
flowering 
atalka. Keep 
the edges trim- 
Med und atir 


18. Rosea 
showing a auh- 
stantial growth 
should be cen- 
couraged by 
top dressinga 
of bone meal 
ur any good 
fertilizing 
agent. Though 
it doea net im- 
8 the qual- tha soll on the 

ty of the fall aurfece. This is 
flowers it gives as necessary 
the plant mere new as in the 
vizor. apring. 


25. Crops 26. Newly 
that remain in set out planta 
the ground thet are not 
such as Swiss- growlog aatis- 
chard, para- factorily can be 
nips, etc. | stimulated into 
ahould have n growth by ap- 
top dreasing oc- plication of ni- 
casionally with trate of aoda, 
a strong fer- aulphate of sm- 
tilizer to pre- menta or other 
vent them materiala of 
from becomiag thig kind. Atter 
tough. Solnble using thease 
fertilizers are good reanita 
more available. will be noticed. 


| 


Warm noon brims full the 
valley’s cup, 
aspen’s leaves 
scarce astir; 
Only the little mill sends 
up 
busy, 
burr. 


The are 


Its never - ceasing 


—Lowell. 


6. Vegetables 
of the different 
forcing typea 
may be atarted 
for greenhouse 
cultivation. To- 
matoes, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, 
spinach, pars- 
ley , beana, 
Swisscbard and 
New Zealand 
apinach are 
vegetables nf 
ensy culture 
under glass, 


7. This fs the 
time that ape- 
cial attention 
ahould be given 
to cahbage and 
other green 
vegetables on 
account of the 
leaf eating in- 
aects. The 

isats ahould 

e aprayed 
with arsenate 
of lead to de- 
stroy the in- 
aects. 


13. New 14. 
lawns can be of all 
aeeded down 
now. Fatlure 
with lawns ig 
often due to 
the improper 
preparation of 
the ground aad 
the meagre al- 
lotment of | ts sbout'to 
seed. Sow grass cease. This will 
thickly, as this be the final 
will help te clipping and 
choke the weed should be done 
growth. corefully. 


Hedges 

types, 
evergreens that. 
have been con- 
fined tu s form, 
and various 
plants that are 
clipped, ahould 
be gone uver 
now as growth 


20. It you 21. 
have a green- 
heuse makeup 
8 i heap 
of all plants. 
Use top aoil 
with a good sod 
growth adding 
maoure and 
hone mea! and 
Stacking it up 
at a convenient 
point so that 
the green ma- 
terial will de- 
compose. 


This is 
an excellent 
time to go over 
and prune the 
shade trees, as 
it is easy to see 
how the work 
ahonld be done. 
Remove the 
limbs very 
close lesying 
no shoulders, 
aod paint the 
wounds care- 
fully. Make 
cuts clean. 


27. Gather 
the onion crop 
now. When 
the topa bave 
died down the 
onions ahould 
be pulled ond 
left in the aun 
to dry: then the 
tops can be 
twisted off nad 


28. Biennials 
auch as fox- 
glove and cup- 
and-saucer,cao 
be atarted from 
seed now. It is 
good practice 


ties of peren- 
nials now, car- 
ryingthem 
the ọniona over the winter 
themselvea in the cold- 
atored in a dry frame and aet- 
cool piace until ting them out 
ready for use. in early apring. 


WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY 


to aow quanti- 


FRIDAY 


1. Early 
celery should 
now be ready 
fur use. Bank- 
ing this with 
earth fa not ad- 
vised on ac- 
count of the in- 
tenae hest. It 
ìs best to use 
paper bleachera 
or boarda for 
thla purpese, 
blanching only 
in usable quan- 
tities. 


8. Evergreens 
may be planted 
at this time. 
Theae are 
Planta that 
need a great 
deal of water, 
ao it is advis- 
ahle when re- 
setting them to 
aatnrate the 
aoil thorough- 
ty to restore 
snd encourage 
activity of the 
roots. 


15. There is 
still time to 
auw aome cool 
crops i the 
garden. Sev- 
ernl aowings of 


- peas should be 


Inade this 
month, alao 
apinach, cress, 
radishes, let- 
tuce, turnips, 
ete. It the 
ground is dry, 
water well he- 
fore aowing. 


22. This is 
the time to 
build cold- 
trames tor the 


‘fall aod winter. 


Brick or con- 
crete ja preter- 
red but a aub- 
stantial wood- 
en frame will 
lest some time. 
Next to the 
greenhouse the 
coldtrame ia 
the gardener'a 
best friend. 


29. Before 
cold weather 
look over the 
grecohouse, re- 
placing broken 
glasa, doing 
any necessary 
repnir work 
Be certain the 
boiler isin 
working condi- 
tion, partien- 
larly in g green- 
house that 
was closed last 
year. 


SATURDAY 


2. Late cel- 
ery, cabbage, 
cauliflower aad 
kale may still 
be planted. Uae 
plenty of water 
when setting 
out theae 
Plants and 
make a habit 
of watering 
them twice 
daily until the 
planta ahow 
that the roota 
arcestablished. 


9. Bay trees, 
palms, hydran~ 
gesa sod other 
plants custom- 
arily used for 
piazza decora- 
tion are usually 
infested with 
various aphids 
and otber in- 
sects. It ia ad- 
visable to use 
tobacco spraya 
regularly as a 
preventive of 
these pests. 


16. The cane 
fruits should 
be looked over 
at thia time. 
Old shoots on 
the raspberries 
aod bisekber- 
ries should be 
ent out en- 
tirely as these 
do not bear 
again. Young, 
ahoots for next 
year should 
now be tied 
firmly in place. 


23. After 
gatherlog the 
peach crop, 
apray the trees 
with Bordeaux 
mixture tn keep 
the various 
foliage diseases 
ia check. Trees 
Alllleted with 
the yellows 
ahould be cut 
down and 
burned to pre- 
vent thesprend 
of the disease. 


30. {tis juat 
as necessary to 
pruae vines as 
It la other 
Plants. All old 
and unproduc- 
tive wood 
should be_re- 
moved. This 
will give more 
room for the 
younger and 
more vigorous 
ahoots, Now is 
the time for 
this work. 


cn the sky's been dry since the first o 
Makes me think of a piece in our last 

ds a kind o' sociable 
Course, we couldn't do nothin’ 
odists, an’ they wouldn't stand for no worshippin’-o’ 


the sun ow the ran an’ the south wind. But the idee ain't bad; I mean, the idee o’ lookin’ on the ele- 


Do not fail to thin out those veget 
the seeds of which are sown directly in the 


EVOA An one "i 


garden rows 


ables 


ments, the sun -moon an’ stars, as sort o' gods rulin“ our genral well-bein’. 

no grander thing than the sun, nor more awe-inspirin’ than a whackin’ old thu 
more helpful to a body's spirit than the stars, if yell really look at ’em. 
want to, but I b’lieve they’s a deal o practical, workable religion, 
citizen an' a good friend, in the worship o° them Indians. 
ciples, o“ course, but it’s sincere an’ 


a lot that help 
X I it’s kinder gettin’ down to simple first prin- 
gentine—which some of our up-to-date religion ain t. 


To my mind the 
nderstorm at night, non 


ain't 


Call me an Atheist if ye 


ye be a useful 


Old Dec Lemmon. 


the greenhouse 


Seeds of cauliflower, lettuce, etc., for trans- 
planting, can be started now in boxes in 


House & Garden 


Eighth Month 


Dry onions in the 
sun, then twist off 
the tops and store 
the bulbs for winter 


By breaking some 
‘of the roots you 
postpone the seeding 
of lettuce plants 


Foxgloves, campa- 
nulas and other per- 
ennials are started 
from seed sown now 


Old advice, but good 
keep the ground 
weil cultivated 


46 91? 


Deere 


We offer for 


inspection 


A SUPERB 
COLLECTION 
OF ANTIQUE 
MOSQUE 
RUGS 

in Ghiordes, Koula, 


Ferraghan and other weaves 
of great interest to all lovers 


. r of early Eastern Art. 


Are A PMG le EOC IES 
‘tastes tutte ty E F — . — 


| 7 9 0 
| Also an assortment of Antique and Modern Oriental Carpets 
unsurpassed in extent and merit, in a wide range of sizes. 


We are prepared to weave Rugs of any desired dimensions, in designs 
and color-effects planned to meet your special requirements. 
We will be glad to advise you as to what we have for your 


particular needs. 


VV. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORT Y-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Ghe FGeder Looma, Ine. 


87 air Teande 
Nen ar City 


INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 


WE have a large assortment ` 


of Philippine furniture in 
tables, chairs and other articles. 
This furniture is rare and not 
likely to be reproduced and is 
recognized for its beauty, 
durability and appropriateness 
for country homes. 


DEAE AOR ARE AA 


House & Garden 


Old English Interiors in American Homes 
(Continued from page 42) 


at formal decoration took the form of 
shields, arms and trophies of the chase 
fixed upon the walls, which both satis- 
fied the pride of the owner and fur- 
nished some relief for the plain walls. 
The floors were of wood, rough, stout 
and substantial, and there were great 
square beams supporting the ceilings. 
The doorways were small and of the 
simplest description. Tables and seats 
were of the plainest hewn character— 
all of solid oak and devoid of carving. 


The Hall 


Then a change came over the politics 
and security of the nation. The country 
became more and more settled and de- 
fense was not so imperative, so the 
keep, which was piled up, one story on 
another, took a more convenient and 
livable form. The rooms were placed 
alongside each other on the ground, and 
the manor house type emerged. It is 
this manor house which has developed 
through the centuries into the house of 
modern times. 

The fortified manor house, in addi- 
tion to its strong outer walls, was usu- 
ally surrounded by a deep ditch or 
moat, across which a drawbridge was 
placed, which could be raised or low- 
ered as occasion demanded, and which 
led to a strongly defended gateway. 
The principal feature of these fortified 
houses was a central hall, where every- 
one lived when indoors. It was the 
living, dining and sleeping place for all. 
Adjoining this at one end was a room 
or rooms for the master, which was 
called the solar, and at the other end 
a culinary department, which formed 
the headquarters for the servants. 

The hall, or principal room, was neces- 
sarily of large size, lofty and of one 
story, with an open timber roof, some- 
times freely decorated. Its importance 
was so pronounced that the house itself 
was called “The Hall,” a name which is 
applied to the principal house in a 
parish to this day. A screen was usually 
placed so as to form a corridor between 
the hall and the kitchen, and this screen 
was developed into one of the principal 
decorative features of the hall of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. 

In the manor house attention became 
concentrated on comfort and privacy 
rather than defense, as the condition of 
the country became more and more set- 
tled. Little by little, drawbridges and 
moats were no longer required; the sur- 
rounding walls, though they continued 
to be of great strength, needed no de- 
fensive towers; houses began to be 


planned with courtyards, more expan- 
sive windows were introduced, sheltered 
gardens and terraces became possible. 

The wider opportunities for commerce 
and adventure enabled the traders to 
hecome rich and the nobles more power- 
ful. There was added to the great hall, 
in which the old time baron had sat 
at the table with his family and guests 
in patriarchal relation to his retainers 
and serving men, the Jong gallery for 
entertainment and for the retirement 
and privacy which the lord and his Jady 
might séek from the common throng. 

Development of the house continued 
along English lines until the classical 
period came along, when English archi- 
tecture became thoroughly Italianized. 
The heroic and pure period of English 
decoration was over. The classical 
period remained to the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th Century, 
when it passed into strictly modern 
banalities, that are of no interest what- 
ever from the art standpoint. 


The Classical Period 


The classical period was ushered in 
by architects, proud of their ability to 
destroy the old and erect the new. The 
distinctive characteristics were the ab- 
sence of gables and the substitution of 
sash windows for the old mullioned form. 
This took away the picturesque treat- 
ment characteristic of the earlier houses, 
which gave way to cold, careful spacing 
and other arrangements not conducive 
to artistic effects. The classical spirit 
seemed to pervade all artistic efforts, 
whether in painting, sculpture or litera- 
ture. Stateliness and noble proportions 
were achieved, it is true, but sincerity 
gave way to artificiality. Persons of 
distinction seemed content to forego the 
comforts of home for the opportunity 
of living the stately life. 

This period is perhaps best repre- 
sented by Pope, himself a stilted classic- 
ist, who, when Blenheim was described 
to him, was compelled to say, “I see 
from all you have been telling me ’tis 
a house and not a dwelling.” 

Having traced the development of 
the house itself, we now arrive at the 
decorations. It is these adornments 
which interest us here in America, be- 
cause so many of them have been taken 
bodily from their English settings’ and 
removed to this country, and also be- 
cause they have served and still serve 
as models for reproductions of great 
beauty and sound artistic value, which 
also serve to make opr homes livable. 

(Continued on page 52) 


That the old English interior can be adapted to the American 


home is evidenced by this 


dignified library. Charles of 


London, decorator 


August, , I91I9 sa 


Ever Look Into 
The Monroe Pipeless 
For Heating Your House? 


Costs Little — Saves Much 


Perhaps you already know a bit about Pipe- pipeless heating as you should—provided of 
less Heaters and how one pipe and one register course, you are interested in heat comfort and 
actually heat an entire house. coal economy. 

Perhaps you are one of the ones who has just Perhaps you may find it will pay you to install 
plain said “there isn’t any such animal.” a Monroe Tubular Pipeless alongside your 


boiler, as a coal saver for the mild months. 


Perhaps you acknowledge it’s a good thing, 


but mentally limit its use to Bungalows or cer- If you do, you will be doing exactly what a 
tain types of very small houses. lot of others have done. Especially since coal 
hn is so high; which fact makes us think you will 
E Perhaps then you don’t know as much about want to send for our Monroe Pipeless booklet. 


Kersey HEATING Company 


237 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


New York Boston 
103-K Park Ave, 405-K P.O. Sq. Bidg. 
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A MODERN convenience for protecting your home 

from careless coal men. It eliminates the damage 
—just where the damage always occurs during coal 
delivery. $ 


S r 


The Majestic prevents waste —also littering of 
premises from scattering coal. It prevents the marr- 
ing of foundation and sides of the home by bound- 
ing coal lumps and coal dust. 


Can Be Easily Installed In 
Any Home 


whether just being built or already built. The Majestic adds 
to the appearance of your foundation and with its extra 
durable construction will last the life of the building. 


Not in use it serves as a basement window. Locks automatically 
from the inside and is burglar-proof. Can only be unlocked 
from inside by pulling extended chain. 


=== 
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Write for catalogue 12A and ame of nearest dealer 
Workings drawings furnished if desired. 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 


4119 Forest Park Bl., St. Louis, U, S. A. 
“Monarch Outstrips ’em all” 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


270 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 
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WALL PAPERS 
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set the style of the 
Nation. 

Beautiful, original 
and exclusive, they are 
always recognized by 
those who appreciate 
the best. 

Send us your deal- 
er’s name and we will 
send you our “Home 
Service Chart” which 
if filled in and re- 
turned will enable our 
decorator to suggest 
wall and drapery 
treatments for your 
entire home without 
cost to you. Ask for 
edition C-197. 


THIBAUT 
WALL PAPERS < 
DECORATE 


75 5 
4 { 
M 


To the decorator who wishes to handle 
the best and most up-to-date line of 
* artistic wall papers, we have a most 
í attractive proposition to offer. 
Si 

* 


A RICHARD E. THIBAUT, 3 
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Wall Paper Specialists 


4 
}} MADISON AVENUE at 32nd STREET 8 
NEW YORK À 


The Largest Wall Paper House * f 


a 6 * 
in the World te 
BRONX WASHINGTON HEIGHTS BROOKLYN 
485 Willis Ave. (New York City) 3621 Broadway. Flatbush & DeKalh Aves, 
NEWARK 


BOSTON 
96-98 Federal St. 141 Halsey St. 
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Old English Interiors in American Homes 


(Continued from page 50) 


The most characteristic feature of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean houses is the 
square-headed mullioned window. In 
the earlier Gothic period of English 
decoration they were always arched or 
pointed, and this can always be taken 
as a distinguishing feature between the 
Tudor and the Elizabethan and later 
styles. The large bay window, with its 
quaint and sometimes busy patterned 
glazing, also formed one of the most 
important features of the façade. Oc- 
casional introduction of stained glass 
further enhanced its effect. 

Many of these old English windows 
have found their way to America, care- 
fully taken from their original settings 
and brought here without injury, to be 
installed in American homes as nearly 
as possible in the same way as in the 
original house. There is something in- 
timate and livable about these windows 
that makes a decided appeal to the 
American mind 

Next we come to the doorways, chim- 
hey pieces, roofs and ceilings, the sim- 
plicity of which was the most striking 
feature of the Medieval and Gothic 
styles, and forms a strong contrast to 
the elaboration bestowed upon them in 
later periods. 

The earliest type of door—that in use 
in the ancient keeps—was a cross 
stretcher on the back of a few boards 
like the lid of a packing case, and was 
generally strengthened by wrought iron 
straps. This simple construction was 
succeeded by an obviously better meth- 
od, that of framing the thickest pieces 
together and introducing the thinner 
wood as panels. The iron hinges and 
fittings of both the Gothic and Tudor 
doors are worthy of attention. The in- 
ternal door and the doorway first be- 
came an important feature during the 
Elizabethan era. The earlier simply 
molded arrangement gave way to doors 
flanked by pilasters. The door heads 
were sometimes lavishly ornamented, 
the doors themselves freely molded, 
carved or inlaid, and much fancy dis- 
played in their embellishment. 

This rather free treatment, which was 
so delightful, gave way to the more 
stately period before mentioned, after 
the ideas of such trained architects as 
Inigo Jones and others. With the ad- 
vent of Christopher ‘Wren and Van- 
brough, pilasters were superseded by 
more massive, almost detached columns 
supporting a bolder frieze and cornice, 
with sometimes a straight, broken or 
semi-circular pediment enclosing a shield 
or similar decoration. The Brothers 
Adam introduced the discreetly en- 
E and carved architraves, friezes 
and cornices so often evoked by their 
names. 


| The English Stairs . 
| The development of the English stair- 


} | case lagged behind, remaining an un- 


jimpo aut feature in decoration until 
the 16th Century. In the ancient keep 
it was usually built of stone, on tbe 
| spiral plan, contrived in the solid mason- 
ry, and even at times nothing less primi- 
tive than a ladder served to connect 
one floor with another. The develop- 
ment of the staircase, when it did start, 
however, was very rapid. 

The width increased enormously, and 
the whole staircase became, in short, 
one of, if not the most decorative fea- 
tures in the house. The handrail be- 
came massive, the space between it and 
the stout string course filled in with 
turned or square shaped balusters, or, 
as occasionally happened, with carved 
and fretted woodwork. The newel posts 
were important and carried up well 
above the handrail, with their tops 
either wrought into striking shapes or 
‘crowned with heraldic animals. 

In the late 17th and during the 18th 
Century the one exception to the mak- 


ing of everything bolder and heavier 
was the staircase. The massive newels 
were reduced in height, the balustrade 
and handrail made lighter, the string- 
course dispensed with, and the ends of 
the steps shown. A notable feature 
again was that the handrail, which had 
previously been straight from newel to 
newel, was ramped, that is, curved up- 
ward at each tum of the stair to ob- 
tain a proper level. A little carving 
was judiciously introduced in the turned 
balustrade and the end of the steps, 
and finally toward the end of the cen- 
tury came the elliptical staircase and 
the iron balustrading of the “Adam 
Hall.” 


Chimney Pieces 

Next comes the chimney piece. While 
no longer remaining purely utilitarian, 
it assumed the importance of an archi- 
tectural and decorative feature. 

From the earliest times the fireplace 
had always been the object of interest. 
Originally it was placed flush with the 
wall, with a projecting hood to catch 
the smoke, which was carried out of 
the room by a short funnel ‘contrived 
through the wall, but later, when re- 
cesses were made and chimney shafts 
introduced, this hood, if used at all, 
became more an ornamental feature 
than a necessity. 

The Gothic chimney pieces often were 
decorative and interesting, but it was 
not until the Elizabethan period, when 
a greater attention was given them by 
their designers, and their dimensions in- 
creased, that they became the chief 
feature of the room. Columns, fan- 
tastic pilasters or caryatides supported 
the heavy molding over the fire open- 
ing, and panels and pilasters, crowned 
by a cornice, reached and apparently 
supported the ceiling itself. These panels 
were generally two or three in number, 
and, as with the ceilings, heraldry 
played an important part in their deco- 
ration. The family arms were the chief 
ornament, which form of decoration, 
besides gratifying the family pride, im- 
parted a dignity to the room, and if 
any excuse is needed for this display, 
“where should sentiment linger if not 
around the family hearth?” A date was 
sometimes carved on the chimney piece, 
which has assisted to identify many an 
old house, its history and its builder. 

Chimney pieces were originally more 
frequently made of stone than of wood, 
and many splendid éxamples, finely 
carved, are to be found. Some of the 
finest have been brought to America, 
and placed in rooms with decorations 
coeval with their origin. 

The same changes that we have de- 
scribed in the treatment of the doors 
and paneling affected the chimney piece. 
Architects, who had by this time as- 
serted themselves, adopted a larger han- 
dling of the design, and instead of the 
smaller panels above the fire opening, 
this space was treated in the same fash- 
ion as the walls of the room. The 
chimney piece still retained its impor- 
tance, but the style of decoration was 
altered, and the insertion of a portrait, 
still life or landscape, diversified with 
architectural ruins, replaced the carved 
panel. This form of decoration gave 
an agreeable note of color and interest 
to the room. 

And now, having considered some of 
its appurtenances, we come to the walls 
of the room itself. 


English Paneling 


Old English oak paneling! It was 
carried all round the walls as a sort 
of lining, but it was not necessarily a 
fixture or looked upon as such, and 
could be taken down with ease; in fact, 
it is recorded that the paneling would 
sometimes pass by bequest to some other 

(Continued on page 54) 


— 


AUKUSTI, 


this Summer 


— one of the points of interest should be 
this famous Boston institution, now recog- 
nized as the world’s largest store in the 
manufacture and sale of furniture and 
decorations, 


— because all that can be said is dull and 
meagre as compared to visiting this large 

and unusual store, where one may see and 

enjoy the model work-shops, the Old ° 
English Room as suggested by the picture, 

the many salesrooms with their infinite 
variety of furniture and decorations 
displayed under ideal conditions, 


—and written large over their portals, 
significant of the all prevailing spirit of 
service so well known for more than three 
generations, is a cordial welcome to all, 
whether as visitors or prospective 
purchasers. 


Paine Furniture 
Company, Boston 


M 
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AWNINGS 


In arranging for these warm weather necessities you can 
obtain smartness of appearance as well as durability by 


ordering 
“CURTINMADE” AWNINGS 
Our Made-to-Order i 
awnings are absolutely color fast and give the utmost in 
wear; they improve the appearance and add to the comfort 
of your country home, apartment or place of båsiness. 
Representative will call in the viciniiy of New York 


Phone 6006 Broad Write Dept. G 


JOHN CURTIN: 


= CORPORATION ~ Regus, 


Radiator Obscuring With 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


This panelled window closet effect is in 
the magnificent home of Arthur Curtiss 
James, New York. The panels are hinged. 
carrying out the closet effect, and making 
the radiator accessible for heat contro] or 
repairs, 

We should be glad to make suggestions 
for the solution of your radiator-obscuring 
problems, or be pleased to co-operate with 
your architect. 

Send for Booklet No. 66-A. 

PORTABLE RADIATOR ENCLOSURE 

Our Portable Radiator Enclosure is all metal. You simply place it over 
your radiator. Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. No outsid | 
help needed. Instantly removable. Ask for the “Portable Radiator Enclos- | 

| 
1 
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ure” Booklet when you ask for Booklet No. 66-A. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YORK 


mat NeW York City 
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Arlington Street, near Boylston | 
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Are You ) 
Buying Your Plumbing on the 


Installment Plan ? 
Many people buy plumbing on the installment plan 


and never know it. The life of inferior plumbing 
material is actually determined before the plumber’s 
truck brings it to your house. Such fixtures will last 
justso long, and then shame of their appearance and 
realization of their sanitary uselessness force you to 
replace them. Then comes the second payment— 
the same price for the fixture, the same bill for 
plumber’s services. You come to realize how much 
better off you would have been to have originally 
insisted upon 
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THE 
TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
“TEPECO” All-Clay Plumbing 


It is most sanitary, beautiful, practical and permanent. Perma- 
nency is not denoted by a white surface, but by what material 
is beneath that surface. With time, inferior materials will lose 
their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the appearance become 
uninviting—the piece lose its usefulness, 

“TEPECO” Plumbing is china or porcelain, solid and substan- 
tial, Dirt does not readily cling to its glistening white surface, 
nor will that surface be worn away by scouring. A wise invest- 
ment—beautiful one. 

If you intend to build or renovate your bathroom, write for our 
instructive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
World’s largest makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Old English Interiors in American Homes 


(Continued from page 52) 


than the inheritor of the house, and 
would be taken down and set up else- 
where. Is there anything incongruous 
about it, then, when an American, an 
inheritor of the spirit and genius of old 
England, has it taken across the ocean 
and placed in his own house? 

This movable character of the panel- 
ing of the old English room accounts 
for the irregularity of some of the speci- 
mens, which forms part of their charm. 


Kinds of Paneling 


One of the most frequent and suc- 
cessful forms of panel decoration was 
that known as the linen-fold, which 
belongs really to the Gothic and Tudor 
periods. However, the wainscoting was 
sometimes removed from other and 
earlier buildings? and we find it handed 
on to Elizabetban and Stuart houses. 

The paneling most favored in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries consisted of a series 
of undecorated panels 9” or 10” wide 
and from 15” to 18” high, depending on 
the beanty of their wood only, and sur- 
rounded by molded framing. These 
panels made a perfect background for 
pictures, armor or any enriched furni- 
ture that was placed against them. This 
paneling contrasted pleasingly and rest- 
fully with the generously carved chim- 
ney pieces and doorways, and in no 
way interfered with the introduction of 
painted portraits or pictures. It was 
at this time that Dutch painting was 
introduced in England, and that Hol- 
bein came to pdint the portraits of 
the nobility.. 

The Jacobean paneling that followed 
is distinguished by an increasing intrica- 
cy of framing and molding which was 
very often ingenionsly introduced and 
varied with inlaid wood. 

With the coming of the Georges the 
treatment of small panels gave way to 
a much broader arrangement. The 
large panels became much wider and 
were generally divided by a dado rail 
at a distance of about 2’ to 3’ from the 
floor, while two or at most three ex- 
tended to the height of the room. The 
moldings, again, were much bolder, and 
instead of being merely sunk and 
scratched on the framing, they were 
now made to project. Enrichment in 
carving was treated in the same way, 
and instead of being flat in section and 
conventional in treatment, was high in 
relief and assumed a naturalistic form. 
Fruit, flowers and birds, arranged in 
swags and drops, apparently hung on 
the walls, and were carved with great 
boldness, delicate finish and strong re- 
lief. Naturally the reader, if he is 
familiar with decoration, will recall the 
name of Grinling Gibbons. 


The Country 


And then, after its zenith, came the 
eclipse of the panel room and all that 
it stood for in decoration. 

The change began in the middle and 
latter part of the 18th Century. Wood 
paneling began to be superseded by plas- 
ter, and the walls were left unrelieved, 
and cither painted or covered with some 
of the dainty figured silk now imported 
from France. Woodwork and other ob- 
jects became gilded, and silk damask 
was used to harmonize with it, applied 
in flat panels and surrounded by a 
carved and gilt wooden frame. And, 
as if to add ignominy to the fallen oak, 
there came, from France, wall paper 
in imitation of damask and velvet! Of 
course, wall paper had existed as far 
back as the 16th Century, but not in 
conflict with the noble oak in England’s 
mansions. 

Thus did English interiors lose their 
individuality. Much that was beautiful 
succeeded, it is true. The arts of China 
and Japan intervened, and implanted 
their stamp on the Louis XV style in 
France and the decorations of Chippen- 
dale in England. The phoenix and the 
dragon triumphed. Hardly a palace or 
a manor house in England or France 
lacked its Chinese room, with its painted 
or “jJapanned” lacquer walls. 

Then came the classic period, which 
invaded France with the Revolution 
and passed into the Empire, and which 
translated its influence to English art. 


‘This in turn was swallowed up in the 


banalities of the Victorian era, and all 
that remained of the art of interior 
decoration was the past’s marvelous be- 
quest. It is doubtful if English taste 
in furniture and decoration ever reached 
a lower ebb than in the middle of the 
19th Century. 

With such examples as these noble 
houses and their contents in their midst, 
it is, indeed, surprising how English 
taste sbould have sunk so low as we 
find it in the middle of the last century, 
and, indeed, even at the present time; 
and it may truly be said that a keener 
appreciation is shown in America for 
the best of decoration than in England. 


For American Homes 


For America has had its art awaken- 
ing, and it is founded on the best foun- 
dation in the world—an open mind. 
Americans are a people possessing in- 
dividuality and refinement, and the 
keenest and most sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, added to which is 
the fact that they show a feverish eager- 
ness to learn all that is to be known of 
good design when they are once con- 
vinced that they are in the hands of a 
capable teacher. 


Auction Sale 


(Continued from page 33) 


powder would an old war horse. The 
instant prominence I attained as the 
colored person’s antagonist during our 
flier in high finance was disconcerting, 
indeed. I withdrew, quailing under her 
black and angry looks and shivering 
under the cold eye of the dealer who 
had come up at the end of this fiasco. 
She looked me over, supercilionsly, in 
the same manner as she had glanced at 
the broken-down sofa beyond me. 

It was with something akin to joy I 
watched the struggle between her and 
the Jewish dealer with the piece of 
molding in his pocket, for the posses- 
sion of the little gilt mirror. She let 
bim have it with unexpected sudden- 
ness, and I knew its damaged condition 
had something to do with it. 
opportunity to tell her where to find 
the missing picce of molding was gone 
in a second. I am wasting no grief over 


The 


it. Later the lady snatched up, with 
rapid fire bids and a heavy pocketbook, 
most of the bits we had fixed our hearts 
upon, much to the evident surprise of 
the auctioneer and the crowd, to whom 
an old phonograph and the cheap 
jewelry had by far the stronger appeal. 

But it was all very well to say to 
ourselves, as we climbed into our little 
car, that things picked up at auctions 
often proved a costly mistake; we 
would still be on the hunt for more to 
pick. Since our imaginations had be- 
come intrigued by household treasures 
with long histories, the mere hint of an 
auction would continue to draw us re- 
lentlessly to it again, even as it drew 
us from our Jersey suburb down to the 
little village that Penn had helped to 
found on his wise townstead plan, in 
the years when our country was so 
strangely new. 
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Kashan study, ~Q 
woven in one piece from the best woal yarn ~ 
This rug was hung in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


as a splendid example of reproductive work done in America. 
The study from which it was reproduced (a part of a famous 
collection known internationally) was also displayed in the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RuGs 


REPRODUCTIONS 


are the result of twenty years of costly experimenting by which the beautiful 
color harmonies of Oriental art are accurately reproduced, as well as the 
firm, pliable fabric—the distinctive weave—in fact, much of the charm and 
all of the atmosphere of rugs from tbe Far East. 

These rugs are sold and guaranteed by reliable dealers in all sections of the 
United States: 


Reproductions in wood and marble of interesting 
originals of the Early English and Colonial periods 


Illustrations upon request 


FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 
Also Lanterns, Weather Vanes, 
Foot Scrapers, and other 
pleces of distinctive character 

ARTHUR TODHUNTER 


101 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Color paer ie ie original photographs by Underwood 
& Underwood, and showing the various studies in their 
actual colorings—will be sent upon request. 
JAMES M. SHOEMAKER COMPANY, INC. 

20 West 39th St., at Fifth Ave. New York 
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AMBER CRYSTAL TABLE DECORATION 
SET OF SIX PIECES, WHICH MAY 
BE PURCHASED SEPARATELY 


FOUNDED 1887 


HIGGINS & SEITER 


9 & II EAST 37™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Fleets That Never Sarl 
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Williams’ attention to the sunset, I suc- 
ceeded in so working on the lady’s feel- 
ings by pointing out the future empti- 
ness of my life without this model that 
she took pity upon me and, vindicating 
the noble blood of her ancestors, gave 
me the beautiful little craft. 


Model Prices 


Prices paid for ship models vary as 
much as the boats themselves. Some- 
times one will pick up a boat for a 
very small sum (a few dollars perhaps) 
from some unsophisticated owner. An 
average price I should say is from $100 
to $500, but prices for exceptionally fine 
boats run into sums of four figures. 
Now and then a fine model turns up 
in the auction rooms. During the past 
year I saw a very good bone model sold 
for $585 at auction. 

Some years ago I remember a sale 
which included a fine little model of a 
French frigate made of bone, enclosed 
in an old fashioned mahogany case, and 
a curious little model of an admiral’s 
barge loaded with red coated*soldiers of 
King George, while toiling at the oars 
was as gallant a little crew of sailormen 
as one could wish. The two items sold 
for about $600. Today they would prob- 
ably bring at least twice that amount. 
Very seldom however, will one find any 
bargains in ship models in cities. The 
best field for the limited purse is in 
out-of-the-way sea-coast villages, where 
one may at times find a model or so 
by diligent search. 


Great Boat Collections 


The collection in the Louvre is prob- 
ably the finest in the world and is 
housed in the three galleries known as 
the Musé de Marine. It comprises 
many wonderful models of antique ves- 
sels and of transports, galleys and ships 
of war of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
Centuries. In London, there is a most 
interesting collection in the South Kens- 
ington Museum. The Royal Navy 
Museum at Greenwich Hospital contains 
some very finely made early English 
war vessels, and other ships. In Glas- 
gow and several otber cities of the Brit- 
ish Isles one will find museums where 
these treasures have been brought to- 
gether. The Ryks Museum in Amster- 
dam holds an exceedingly fine collection 
of early Dutch men-of-war, and con- 
tains many models of the ships made 
famous by Admirals Van Tromp, Piet 
Hein, De Ruyter and others. One of 
the unique boats in this museum is a 
galley built in Holland for Peter the 
Great. The Musea Naval in Lisbon has 
many ship models of early days, while 
Spain has a fine collection of her early 
warships in the Museo Naval in Madrid. 

One hears constantly of models abroad 
that are preserved in their original state, 
that is, with tbe original rigging. I have 
never heard of an authentic case, for 
the best of rigging decays and falls apart 
in about one hundred years. 

While we have no museums which are 
as rich in ship models as some of those 
abroad we do have a number located in 
various towns and cities along the New 
England coast, which hold interesting 
models. The museum in New Bedford 
has fine models of whaling ships and 
of warships. Nantucket has a miniature 
boat or so. The Old State House in 
Boston contains a number of old-time 
model ships. The Marine Museum of 
the Peabody Institute in Salem has the 
finest collections of any of our muse- 
ums, and abounds in ship models of 
many descriptions and sizes from early 
American men-of-war to square riggers. 
There is a beautiful bone model in the 
Portsmouth Athenium, as well as what 
is probably the finest and early scale 
constructor’s model in the United States 
that of “America” laid down in 1706, 
the first large warship to be built on the 


western continent. Iu the Aldrich Me- 
morial at Riverhead one will find ou a 
wall bracket in the front hall the iden- 
tical model of a Sailor Ben’s boat made 
famous in “The Story of a Bad Boy.” 
There are a few other collections but 
tbese comprise the most important open 
to the public. 

New York museums hold no fine ship 
models but there are a number of im- 
portant private collections owned by 
clubs and individuals. The India House 
Club has a large collection of models, 
almost a hundred in number, one most 
amusing, made of leather! Thirty or 
more of these were formerly the prop- 
erty of the late Alexander W. Drake 
and were added to this collection by 
the late Willard Straight, an ardent ship 
collector. When mecting Mr. Drake the 
day following the sale of his fleet he 
said, with tears in his eyes, “My ships 
have sailed at last!“ 


New York Collectors 


Another fine collection in New York 
is that of the well-known portrait paint- 
er, Irving R. Wiles, and consists of thirty 
or more interesting boats ranging from 
one of the beautiful bone models to a 
very unique Japanese Emperor’s barge. 
Some of his most interesting models are 
an Admirality model of a warship of 
fifty guns built in 1740, a Spanish ketch : 
rigged ship bought in Madrid, the orig- 
inal of which was used in the Mediter- 
ranean trade, an 18th Century Spanish 
warship and a model of the French pri- 
vateer “Bellona,” a corvette of twenty 
guns. Mr. Wiles is not only a collector 
but a builder of ship models as well, 
and his collection includes some inter- 
esting products of his own hands, among 
which are a Long Island scalloper and a 
Block Island boat, a Hudson River 
sloop, a craft that carried everything 
from passengers to cattle. 

Carlton Chapman, the marine painter, 
has a fine collection of 18th Century 
models of wooden ships, made in En- 
gland for the most part between the 
years of 1740 and 1790. These boats 
are prized as being unusually accurate 
as to measurements and detail. 

W. J. Aylward, the marine illustrator, 
has several models of interesting char- 
acter, among which are a half model of 
an American ship bought by Spaniards’ 
to be used as a slaver, a model of a 
clipper of 1852, and one of the clipper 
ship “Contest” which was destroyed by 
Admiral Semmes in the Civil War. Mr. 
Aylward has spent many months in the 
museums of London and Paris, making 
drawings of the models which they con- 
tain for use in his work. Other artists 
who collect ship models are Reynold 
Beals, Henry Reuterdahl, Charles Cham- 
bers, Edward Penfield, Charles Falls 
and Gordon Grant. ; 

Captain Arthur H. Clark of New 
York has a collection of models of 
famous clipper ships which includes the 
“Jacob Bell” and the “Staghounds,” two 
of the finest ships designed by the master 
marine architect, Donald McKay. His 
collection also comprises many half 
models, paintings and photograpbs of 
famous American Ships. 


Models in Decoration] 


Interior decorators have been quick to 
seize upon ship models and adjust them 
to decorative uses. A single ship model 
of reasonable size and interest placed 
properly in a room will go far towards 
supplying the main decorative feature. 

This growing demand for boat models 
to be used for decorative purposes is 
based on sound fundamental artistic 
reasons. When, used in this way they 
should not be placed too high but as 
near the level of the eye as possible, in 
order that the beautiful curves and bal- 
anced proportions may be appreciated, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Removal. To more spacious 
Xallractive headquarters 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


of Refined Character, designed Exclusively 
for Patrons of Discriminating Taste 


A service embracing every 
Decoralive requirement of 
the Town or Countyy Home 


Oincent Collins. ine 
48 West 50 Street, New York 


CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 


Another Gem in Hand Forged Wrought A 
e © WIRVING 
Iron From the W. Q reing Forge, 


326 Sasto 38th Streets, Wew York City 


grana pianos ready to 
y the masters among 


the years and the wor fa pianistic 
training.. The Grandette Player- 
Piano is the smallest ultra- quality 
Player-Grand in the world. 
The Kranich & Bach Plaver Grand is 
described in acutalogue sent onrequest 


Something unnsual for the unusual oorl 


SPECIALISTS 


We are the only extensive retail growers of Peonies exclusively 
in America. This one flower has our undivided time and 
attention, devotion and study. We are thus Peony 
specialists in a sense which possesses a 
real value and significance 


WE GROW PEONIES 
—NOTHING ELSE 


No perplexing and endless lists of varieties to puzzle over. We 
have done the eliminating—the sorting and sifting. We offer the 
best sorts in existence and ONLY the best—guaranteed true to 
name—and as we grow for discriminating customers, we supply 
only established plants at the lowest possible prices for quality. 


“OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON 
THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 


WE SHIP ONLY IN THE FALL, AND OUR ANNUAL CATALOG IS NOW 
READY., 1T’S UNIQUE—DISTINCTIVE—VERY DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHERS. MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 
BOX 176, SINKING SPRING, PENN’A. 
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Refrigeration in the Home 


by virtue of its convenience and practicability, is 
now considered an essential part of the building 
specifications for the better homes. Domestic 
refrigeration requires fittings and valves, as illus- 
trated, and Crane Co. offers a wide variety of 
fixtures necessary for refrigeration equipment. 
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Crane Branches and 
Exhibit Rooms are 
located in over fifty 
cities where thesé goods 
may be seen and detail- 
ed information received 
regarding them. 


CRANE CO. 


836 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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New York Exhibit Rooms 


23 West 44th Street 
22 West 45th Street 
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and against a plain background that 
will silhouette the beautiful detail of the 
rigging. Truly a boat model is worth 
all its cost as a decorative unit. 

A single well-built replica of a ship 
will give an atmosphere toa room which 
will do much to banish the sordid cares 
of our everyday life. It is impossible 
to look upon one of these models with- 
out instinctively dreaming, for a mo- 
ment at least, of the original ship and 
the romantic lives of her deep sea sail- 
ors. We may have our own Hog Island 
of which we are justly proud, but Ro- 
mance still takes her passage where 
straining canvas drives the majestic 
square rigger over the Seven Seas. 

The call for ship models for decora- 
tive uses has given rise to a distinct 
class of boat, namely the decorative 
model. These boats are made in the 
present day not with the idea of ac- 
curacy as much as with an eye for their 
decorative value. In these interesting 
combinations of colors are used both 
for sails and hulls and often the various 
details of the boats such as the masts 
and spars are distorted. Builders of 
these models have a fondness for choos- 


| ing types of vessels that have the great- 


est elements of the picturesque such as 
the ships of the Crusaders, Elizabethan 
craft, Genoese carracks, Spanish gal- 
leons, Chinese junks, Dutch yachts, etc. 

Famous ships are much in demand 
and decorative models of the “Santa 
Maria,” “The Great Harry,” “The Sov- 
ereign of the Sea,” “La Couronne,” “The 
Royal George,” The Golden Hind,” 
“Half Moon,” “Victory,” and the “Con- 
stitution,” are often duplicated. 

One of the greatest difficulties that 
present day builders of early ship models 
have had to contend with was lack of 
good working plans, but since the pub- 


lication of the Mariner’s Mirror some 
years ago, which included all kinds of 
early ships with scale diagrams, the 
matter is somewhat easier. 


Culver—Master of Models 


It has been left to the genius of Henry 
B. Culver, a New York lawyer, to build 
probably the finest models of ancient 
ships made in America today. Most of 
his time outside of practicing his pro- 
fession is spent in reconstructing the 
ships of a by-gone day. Some ten or 
twelve years ago Mr. Culver built his 
first model which provéd so successful 
that many of his friends asked him to 
make ships for them. Soon he was ex- 
hibiting models in the shows of the 
Architectural League, which attracted 
so much attention that collectors and 
curators of nautical museums began 
commissioning him to build models for 
their collections. At present shipbuild- 
ing is almost a second profession with 
him and he has made models of nearly 
every kind of craft from the Viking 
ships down through the ships of the 
middle ages to the American clipper ship 
period. His fondness is for building 
historic ships which are of a more dec- 
orative value, such as his model of the 
Henri Grace A’ Dieu (The Great Harry) 
recently exhibited in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. The 
original of this model was built in 1520 
to carry Henry, the Eighth, of England 
to meet Francis, the First, of France, at 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. It was 
the largest great ship constructed up to 
that time in England and Mr. Culver's 
model made after a painting in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace was a marvel of detail. 
The model of the French frigate “La 
Brailleuse” is considered one of his most 
technically correct productions. 


A New Phase of an Old Fashion 
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serving table, why not use one with 
cabriole legs? The curved lines of the 
apron below it show it to be Dutch 
in origin and in sympathy with the rest 
oi the furnishings of the room. 

The vivacity of life in Spain has 
found expression in wonderful Spanish 
cupboards, which are unusually inter- 
esting. If the copyist has chosen to 
introduce foreign styles, he has kept the 
noble and brilliant traditions with which 
his art is instilled. There is a splendid 
and honest character found in every 
piece, showing a dominating, masterful 
touch. A dark tiled floor is particularly 
appropriate as a setting for this type 
of furniture. Wrought iron candle- 


‘sticks of the 16th Century against a 


background of an old Dutch painting, 
are well in the picture, and the whole 
is typical of the early days of Span- 
ish art. 

The Italians have left us masterpieces 
which are models of artistic design. The 
sideboard shown here is an adaptation 
of an old Italian piece, and fits in har- 
moniously with the caen-stone walls 
and marble floor. Its very massiveness 
is impressive. The pictures on the walls 
above are effective, bringing out the 
white background, where carved pilas- 
ters are represented. 


English Cupboards and Chests 


There are beautiful old English cup- 
boards which came into existence as 
early as the 16th Century. These were 
originally known as “bordes” and were 
used for the placing of drinking cups. 
Occasionally we find one that has been 
designed with shelves at the back, and 
finished with a canopy of wood. This 
is generally attributed to Wales, and is 
known as “Welsh.” ‘There is always a 
symmetrical division of shelves, which 


makes a pleasing variety to what might 
have been otherwise a monotonous piece 
of furniture. With our advance in re- 
production, many of these cupboards 
are being placed upon the market, to 
take the place of the old-time side- 
boards, and are especially attractive 
when decorated with pewter chargers, 
Lowestoft, or any bits of beautiful old 
glass. 

Old oaken chests have become very 
popular, and fortunate is he who owns 
one as an inheritance. These are often 
paneled, inlaid or carved. Some types 
show the herringbone, or feather pat- 
tern; others are finished in rose design 
with half circled borders, worked out 
on the lower rail. They are particularly 
adapted to Colonial houses and would 
be inappropriate where light tones 
have been introduced in wall hangings 
or woodwork. This style of decoration 
demands for right effect either lacquer 
or painted furniture. This furniture is 
much in favor today as it gives a de- 
lightful note of color. Yellow is often 
chosen as a background for the flower 
decorations of bright colors and black. 
For a room that needs a brilliant color, 
Chinese red is effective. It is boldly 
decorative and never fails to add a 
touch of gaicty. Venetian furniture is 
never tiresome, whether true Venetian 
or copied from French models. It has 
an illusive grace, such as no other style 
can produce. These pieces are par- 
ticularly good now, as in the heyday 
of France’s prosperity French art was 
at its height, and tbeir beautiful de- 
signs are often reproduced by the cabi- 
net makers of today. 

From all parts of the world come 
these charming bits which are used to- 
day in place of the stiff and formal 

(Continued on page 60) 
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August, 


WING’S IRIS 


“A rainbow has descended on the garden.“ From the Persian. 


These words would ex- 
press the feelings of one 
coming unexpectedly 
upon a planting of the 
wonderful Iris, unfold- 
ing its luminous flowers 
in the sunlight. Only 
one who has seen it so 
growing can form an 
idea of its beauty. It is 
of stately habit and great 
decorative value. The 
graceful flowers are of 
both soft and brilliant 
hues, ranging from white 
and pearl to deepest pur- 
ple and maroon. Per- 
fectly hardy and of easi- 
est cultivation. 


Our collection, one of 
the largest in the world, 
comprises the best 
American and European 
novelties. The new Ex- 
clusion Act bars further 
importation of these 
plants. They are there- 
fore bound to become 
scarcer and higher 
priced. 


Collection A. Tall Bearded Iris, 
Price $10.00 
Actual value $11.55 


Caprice, Deep violet rose 
Cherubin, Pinkish heliotrope 
Chester Hunt, Pale and deep hlue 
Ctsse de Courcy, White and lilac 
Eldorado, Bronze and violet 


3 Bright hlue 

ohengrin, Cattleya mauve 

Loreley, Sulphur and purple 

Mary Garden, Cream stippled maroon 
Monsignor, Pale and deep violet 


Mrs. Neuhronner, Deep golden yellow 
Nuce d'Orage, Storm cloud” shades 
Pallida Dalmatica, Silvery lavender 
Pare de Nueilly, Deep Blue Violet 


Her a Rose 

Hiawatha, Lavender and purple 
Iris King, Old gold and crimson 
Jeanne d’Arc, White frilled lilac 


Collection B. Tall Bearded Iris 
Price $4.85 
Actual Value $5.60 
Fairy, White and soft blue 
Jacquesiana, Fawn and red violet 


Princess V. Louise, 


Primrose and plum 
5 a Quaker Lady, 
Rochii, Blackish violet Lavender, old gold and blu 


i hi i meen of May, Rose 
* Genen White sug Mie gu Cloud, Rosey bronze and crimson 
Oriental, Deep blue 


Rhein Nixe, White and raspberry 
Pallida Dalmatica, Silvery lavender Trautlieb, Violet rose 


If wanted 42 mail add postage for 3 lbs. for 
o 


By express not prepaid. y 
Hection B. 


Collection A, and postage for 2 lbs. for 
Catalogue free upon application. 


THE WING SEED COMPANY 
Box 1427 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
THE HOUSE OF QUALITY AND MODERATE PRICES 


E 
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BIRD-BATH 


Spectal Offer 
We want ONE AUDUBON BIRD-BATH 


in each town — as an advertisement. 


mir 
So 


Therefore, we make the following offer 
to one party in each town only: 
The $19.80 Audubon Blrd-Bath for $15.80 
The 27.50 Audubon Bird-Bath for 22.50 
The 38.50 Audubon Bird-Bath for 30.50 
Mail us your order without hesltatlon—be the 
first in your town to secure an Audubon Bird- 
Bath at these attractive prices. 


J. C. KRAUS CAST STONE WORKS, Inc. 
All Kinds of Cast Stone Garden Furniture 
363 Lexington Avenue New York 
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| BUILD NOW 
You waot e new 
h o m e — someone 
wanta your old one 


-- — 


F you are planning to build a garage, 


this booklet contains many valuable 
suggestions for you. It is woven around 
the pictures, plans and descriptions of 
eight private garages. Each was select- 
ed because it typifies important features 
in garage construction. 
This booklet is, frankly, an advertisement, but is 
full of interesting information of a general nalure, 


useful to you as a garage builder though you may 
decide not to use the produets it advertises. 


A copy of “8 Garages” will be sent you 
free on request. Write for it today. 
` Ask for booklet H. 


The largest and oldest manufacturers 
of wrought steel hardware in the world 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 


wma Better Built Greenhouses mane 


Commercial flower growers J 
declare that the Foley con- 
struction is superior. Dur- 
ing the great snows of a 
year ago, not a Foley house 
failed, or gave way. And 
they have withstood winds 
that wrecked residences 
near them. 


FOLEY GREENHOUSES 


Are the leaders in construction improvements and refinements. 
When you select a Foley House you are free from worry and repair 
expense. Often costing more they are the cheapest in the end. 
Ask for your copy of book “Greenhouses Beautiful”. 


FOLEY GREENHOUSE MFG. CO., 9 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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Coal, gasolene-gas and electric range in 
residence of Russell A. Cowles, Greenwich, 
Conn. Architect, Henry W. Rowe, Brooklyn, 


Culinary Success 
Depends on the Range 


Good food becomes more appetizing when 
prepared ona Deane Range for it is made to 
order on plans approved by half a century 


of experience. 


Deanes French. Range 


Built in sections, is made to burn your choice of fuels. 
The one shown here burns coal or wood in one sec- 
tion, gasolene-gas in the other, and electricity in the 
left hand broiler, which is set in a double plate shelf 


of Russia iron. 


Above the gasolene-gas section, with its top of 
interchangeable bars, is a 24-inch broiler and a break- 
fast or roll oven 18 inches wide, both burning gas- 


olene-gas. 


Over the the entire range is a mitered 


corner hood and ventilator to keep food vapors from 


escaping into the room. 
trimmed with black nickel. 


Both range and hood are 


Ask your architect about Deane’s French Ranges 
and ask us for our portfolio of unusual ranges made 
to order for homes of the better class. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
163-265 West 36 St.. New York. N.Y: 


The Greatest Grass- 
Cutter on Earth. 
Cuts a Swath 86- 
inches wide. 


The public ia warned 
not to purchose mowers 
infringing the Town- 
send Patent, No. 1,209,- 
519, Dec. 19th, 1916. 


Send for catalogue 


Floats over the 
uneven Ground as 
a Ship rides the 
Waves. 
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S. P. Townsend & Co. 


17 Central Ave., Orange, N. l. 


A New Phase of an Old Fashion 


(Continued from page 58) 


sideboards. We are indeed fortunate in 
having such a variety to choose from, 
as it saves a repetition of the same idea 
in our decorative schemes. 

It is the grouping in the dining-room 
that is so important and contributes 
largely to an attractive room. The one 
thing to be avoided is overcrowding. 
A few picces artistically arranged are 
far more effective than many in the 
wrong places. Take, for instance, a 
putty colored room, where the uphols- 
tery is peacock blue. Here a console 
with richly carved legs is used in place 
of a sideboard. Chairs are placed on 
either side, while above hangs a silver- 
framed, oval mirror, relieving the plain 
space of wall. 

It is by contrasting the dining-room 
of Colonial days with one of the 20th 


Old 


lores h 


Century that we realize what a progress 
has been made in our furnishings. Then 
things meant little save as connected 
with family traditions, while today 
much else must be taken into considera- 
tion to gain in the end the effect that 
means charm. This is produced not 
only by right grouping of artistic pieces, 
but through the addition of window 
boxes, colorful flower stands, and bow 
windows, filled during the winter 
months with bright blossoming plants 
of selected colors. 

“What an attractive dining room.” 
This means something more than a 
room correctly and beautifully fur- 
nished. It means some unusual touch— 
a mark of the owner’s individuality—a 
room where the whole atmosphere is 
one of charm and distinction. 


Glass 


(Continued from page 29) 


Glass was also made at Dungannon 
and Belfast. The Tyrone Collicries ad- 
vertised “all sorts of the newest fash- 
ioned wine, beer and cyder glasses; 
enamelled, cut, flowered, and plain de- 
canters, with flint stoppers; water 
glasses, plates, epergnes and epergne 
saucers, candlesticks, cans, jugs; cut, 
flowered and plain salvers, jelly and 
sweetmeat glasses; hall bells; globes 
and shades; confectioners’ jars; with all 
kinds of glass fit for chemists and mathe- 
maticians; salts and salt linings; mus- 
tard casters; white phials, and all kinds 
of bottles for perfumers; retorts and 
receivers; green phials; green and white 
mustard bottles; enamelled, cut and 
plain wine glasses; crofts; common, 
dram and punch glasses; green garde- 
de-vins; cruets; goblets, etc. The manu- 
factory is equal to any in England, and 
can supply glass with initials or en- 
graved to design.” 


The Cork Cutting 


Glass was also made in Cork, Newry, 
Londonderry and Ballycastle. Cork was 
distinguished for her sharp diamond 
cutting, her classical four-light Grecian 
lamps and the generous proportions of 
the glass made there. The lips of the 
Cork and Waterford bottles are large, 
while those made in Belfast are small. 
Thrift and economy for the North— 
open-handed hospitality for the South. 
How often the traits of a race are re- 
produced in the inanimate objects which 
they fashion! The Cork bowls, the 
beautiful pale green milk pans and fat 
barrels for whiskey and brandy are of 
noble size, and that celebrated town 
with characteristic wit, advertised her 
wares in verse: 


*** “With choicest glass from Waterford, 
Decanters, Rummers, Drams and Ma- 


sons, 

Flutes, Hob-nobs, Crofts and Finger 
Basons, 

Proof Bottles, Goblets, Cans and Wines, 

Punch Juggs, Liqueurs and Gardevins, 

Salts, Mustards, Salads, Butter Keelers, 

An’ all that’s sold by other dealers, 

Engraved or cut in newest taste, 

Or plain—whichever pleases best, 

Lustres repaired or polished bright, 

And broken glasses matched at sight. 

Hall globes of every size and shape, 

Or old ones hung and mounted cheap.” 


A hand across the sea has ever con- 
nected America with Ireland. As early 


| as 1785, a quantity of glass was ex- 


ported from Newry to the Carolinas. 


In 1784 over 20,000 drinking glasses, 


and 532 dozens of bottles were exported 
to America. In 1797, 30,000 drinking 
glasses were sent to New York, and two 
thousaud pounds of fancy glass, proba- 
bly Grecian lamps and lustres among 
them, arrived from Cork. In 1784 


Williams Glass Factory in Dublin had 
orders from New York that would keep 
the glass house at work for a year. 
And in 1798, the principal proportion 
of glass, if not all of it, was exported 
to America, while the Irish themselves 
used the cheaper goods made in Bristol. 

There must be many specimens of old 
Trish glass even yet to be found in this 
country. I know of several. Two 
lately came under my observation, 
which are the property of Miss Van 
Cortlandt of the Manor House, Croton- 
on-Hudson. Twin jugs, heavy, lustrous, 
and cut with a broad sweep that show 
a sure and master hand. They were a 
present to her uncle, William Caldwell, 
from Mrs. Butler of Dublin, and in 
1836, he gave them as a wedding present 
to Miss Van Cortlandt’s mother. What 
has become of the Waterford epergne 
of my childhood I know not, but I saw 
some fine lusters and candlesticks in 
Charleston which have passed carefully 
through the hands of several genera- 
tions. 

In 1902 a small quantity of clear 
white flint glass was exhibited at the 
Cork Exhibition. It was made of 
Muckish sand—where a whole mountain 
of it waits to supply factories which 
might so easily be developed in Ireland. 
The National Museum, having preserved 
the wonderful designs, could supply 
them to a manufacturer, and it is im- 
possible to find more lovely shapes. 


Modern Reproductions 


Large quantities of cut glass have 
been made in England, America and 
Germany; they are exact copies in cut- 
ting and form of old specimens and are 
sold as such to the unwary. But to a 
practised eye there is a wide difference. 
The color is more relentlessly white, 
there is a harder glitter, never the ten- 
derness that one finds in old glass, and 
it is lighter in weight. Doubtless glass 
manufactories would still be flourishing 
in Ireland, but May 1st, 1797, England 
began her tax on Irish glass. The final 
blow came when a duty of £12 10s. Od. 
was placed on every 1,000 Ibs. of metal. 
Ireland lost heart, the manufacture of 
glass instantly declined. When the ex- 
cise duty was removed in 1845 the glass 
industry in Ireland was practically dead. 

Prof. M. S. D. Westropp of the Na- 
tional Museum is probably the greatest 
authority on glass, and Miss Eleanor 
Persse, a lady of cultivation and dis- 
cernment, usually has a number of rare 
pieces in her shop in Kildare Street, and 
there is a vast difference between the 
prices of her collection and those of the 
London dealers. 

The price of a boat-shaped bow! in 
perfect condition in Regent Street is one 
hundred guineas. The same thing in 
Kildare Street would be not more than 
fifty guineas. 
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YOU THOUGHT YOU COULDN'T 
AFFORD IT? BUT YOU ‘CAN! 


Taste in houses varies. Some desire formality; some, luxury; some, 
quaintness; some, coziness, othera, ornament; still others, simplicity. 


But there is hardly anyone who, knowing INDIAN LIMESTONE as 
well as one who is 1 his money ought to know it, would not have 
it if he had his way, for Indiana Limestone may perfectly expresa all 
these desires and more. 


What keeps him sometimes from having his way? Just a notion, a 
mistaken notion that anything ao extraordinarily handsome as The 
Aristocrat of Building Materiala” must be very costly. J ` 


He is wrong! (Perhaps it is yourself who are wrong.) Although you 
see Indiana Limestone used the country over for palatial and monumentai 
structures, the reason iiea in merit not in price. 


You can materialize your castle in the air (or cottage in the air, if ao 
it be) in Indiana Limeatone for but little more than it wold cost in much- 
leas desirable materials. The difference in cost is immeasurably less 
than the difference in value. The facts are what you should have, so— 


WRITE FOR THE FACTS 


Volume Is tells “all about it“ and Volume 27, (pages as big as this 
page) gives prize designs and floor layouta of $12,000 Indiana Limeatona 
houses. These are books you ought to have—both fret. A sample of 
the stone, also, if you request it. l 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
P. O. Box 531 : Bedford, Indiana 


N 
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One of the Designs in Vol 27 Sent on Request) 
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FALL PLANTING IN OCTOBER 


HE summer is over. Now is the time 

we have to face more serious problems, 

and our interests are wider and more vital 
than during the lazy summer months. But 
these problems do not have to be faced alone. 
House & Garpen stands ready to assist in 
smoothing out those very problems. And the 
October number does much more than merely 
assist. There are articles that stimulate the 
imagination and open up new vistas of in- 
terest that make this issue one you cannot 
possibly afford to miss. 

Just when you think the work in the garden 
is about over, comes this Fall planting number 
with its plans and suggestions for continuing 
the work and interest of that very garden. 
There is a Fall planting table that will be of 
inestimable value to garden lovers and impor- 
tant information on the available bulbs. Nor 
is that all. There is an article on the Winter 
Garden by Robert Stell and an exquisite 
picture of an Evening Garden of Fragrance by 
Elizabeth Leonard Strang. The Rock Garden 
is not neglected and suggestions for its con- 
struction, planting and care are supplied by 
Frances E. Rehfeld. 

But do not think the garden monopolizes 
this October number. Never has the house 
loomed so interesting. Furniture—that all-ab- 
sorbing topic in the making of a home! What 


. 


Rock Gardens are among the topics 
in the Fall Planting Number 


You Ought to Know About Furniture, by 
Matlack Price, treats of the practical side of 
furniture and is a résumé of what you ought 


to know before buying. 


Then there is some- 
thing about the little couch end tables that 
have so much interest and charm, and also an 
article on French furniture. So if you are 
contemplating a new chair or perhaps another 
table, you will realize the value of the October 
House & GARDEN. 

Much more than the furniture of the house 
is taken up in this unusual number. Gardner 
Teall contributes one of his rare articles on 
collecting—this time it is the Outside of a 
Book, and the mere title weaves its spell of 
romance, conjuring up visions of an art that 
goes back to the beginnings of things. Equally 
exceptional is the story of early American por- 
traits told by Peyton Boswell. Here again the 
charm of the past is brought vividly before 
our eyes. 

Then the practical side of the house. Mak- 
ing window curtains by Agnes Foster Wright 
and the electrical boudoir are articles that no 
woman will be able to resist. 

The series of dog articles continues in this 
issue. This time it is the Airedale and Irish 
terriers. In addition to all this, there is an 
article on heating systems, much information 
about tbe kitchen and over a hundred illustra- 
tions. Lastly—lest we forget—the editorial is 
on Theodore Roosevelt. This is the October 
House & GARDEN. Can you afford to miss it? 
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A debt to Italy is incurred in this library. The 
paneling and bookcases are very dark Italian 
walnut which throws in bold relief the antique 
carved Istrian stone mantel. Italian, too, is 
the chair. The table is an Italian antique of 
elaborately carved walnut, almost black. And- 
irons and lighting fixtures are of old bronze 


Bronze also dignifies the ornaments on the 

mantelpiece, which have been chosen to har- 

monize in balance and proportion with their 

surroundings as well as form focal points of 

interest. The room is in the New York resi- 

dence of A. G. Paine, Jr, Esq. C. P. H. 
Gilbert was the architect 
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Rich and intricate in- 
lay is found in this 17th 
Century walnut cabinet, 
a type showing Flemish 
influence. Courtesy of 
A. Alavoine & Co. 


FRENCH WALL FURNITURE of the 16th and 17th CENTURIES 


Chests, Hutches, Buffets, Dressers, Cabinets, Hanging Cupboards and Bedsteads 


RENCH furniture suffered a griev- 

ous mischief to its good name at 
the hands of ihe decorators and de- 
signers of the Victorian era, Thanks 
to the same agencies and the miscon- 
ceptions they fostered, the general pub- 
lic has been defrauded of a significant 
share of its decorative heritage. The 
perversely vulgar taste of those same 
19th Century decorators and designers, 
and their lack of discrimination in se- 
lecting French types, led them to ex- 
ploit all the blatant, bombastic, gaudy 
or flippant phases of French mobiliary 
art, chosen from the most pretentious 
epochs of design—such types as we see 
in some flashy hotel furnishings, sup- 
posed to be elegant—to the exclusion 
of the more restrained and comfortably 
domestic forms that existed in abun- 
dance. When they did not succumb to 
their hankerings for gilt and saccharine 
over-claboration, they put forth, as typi- 
cal products of French cabinet making, 
only such museum pieces as few could 
ever hope to own or to have reproduced. 

In justice, therefore, to the Gallic 
artificers of past centuries, and still 
more in justice to ourselves, it be- 
hooves us to eradicate the preju- 
dice commonly entertained against 
French furniture and to recover the 
use of this portion of our art heri- 
tage by acquainting ourselves with the 
simpler, more domestic, and more hu- 
man mobiliary expressions of a richly 
imaginative, inventive and ingenious 
people, whose every activity we may 
well contemplate with profit, expres- 
sions that we have commonly too long 
ignored. 


The Furniture Families 


As wall furniture antedated the de- 
velopment of movable seating furniture 
in all its highly diversified forms, we 
will first consider that aspect of the 
subject. 


Comprise the Furniture Families of Those Eras 


H. D. EBERLEIN and ABBOT McCLURE 


An interesting type of armoire or hanging cupboard of 
Boule workmanship in the Louis XIV style has inlay of 
engraved brass and tin 


The principal classes or families of 
16th Century articles of cabinet work 
were (1) chests of the familiar pattern 
with lifting lid; 

(2) bahuts or hutches as they would 
have been called in England, which 
were close akin to chests in purpose 
and general shape, but had doors in 
front and a shallow drawer, or two 
shallow drawers side by side, below 
the cupboard portion, and were some- 
times a little higher than chests; 

(3) buffets, which were of several 
varieties but were commonly about three 
and a half or four feet high and con- 
tained a cupboard; 

(4) dressers or erédences, which had 
both closed and open bases but almost 
invariably a superstructure with cup- 
board or shelves; 

(5) cabinets or presses, which had 
both cupboard and open stand bases, 
and cupboards in the upper part; 

(6) armoires or hanging cupboards, 
which were the equivalent of ward- 
robes; and 

(7) bedsteads. 

This may seem a meagre list but, as 
a matter of fact, each one of the fore- 
going classes comprised many related 
species so that the mobiliary resources 
of the period were amply diversified. 


The Confused Names 


It is impossible to apply French 
terminology to the distinctive types for 
the utmost confusion of definition pre- 
vails among the eneyclopedists them- 
selves and, in some cases, they are tlat- 
ly at variance. French writers have 
followed now one authority, now an- 
other, without arriving at any unanimi- 
ty of usage and when a piece becomes 
embarrassing to classify they sometimes 
merely call it a “meuble” and let it go 
at that. The comparatively few British 
and American writers who have es- 
sayed the subject have created con- 


The lion masque and 
strap work scrolls of this 
carved oak chest desig- 
nate it as from the latter 
half of the 16th Century. 
Courtesy of the South 
Kensington Museum 


Comparable to the con- 
temporary English court 
cupboard there was made 
in France the buffet, of 
carved walnut with open 
base and cupboard top. 
This is of late 16th Cen- 
tury make 


The bahut or hutch, as 
shown in the type below, 
had doors in front and 
below them a shallow 
drawer or drawers. This 
architecturally carved de- 
sign shows Italian in- 
fiuence. 16th Century 
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fusion worse confounded in the matter of 
nomenclature. The most practical thing we 
can do, therefore, is frankly to recognize that 
armoire, dressoir, buffet, bahut, and several 
more are most comprehensive terms, some of 
them, indeed, being occasionally interchange- 
able; and to classify the dominant types ac- 
cording to the contemporary English and Ital- 
ian pieces they most resemble, analogues with 
which we are familiar and which have definite 
generic names. 

(1) Chests, of the simple type with lifting 
lid, and their relationships, are too well known 
to need special comment save to say that some 
of the old French chests have drawers in the 
base. 

(2) Hutches and their related types may be 
classified by the possession of doors in front 
and often of shallow drawers below the doors. 
Apart from these essential features, the hutch 
might either sit flat on the floor, being about 
the height of a chest or a little higher; might 
be raised on feet and have a well defined base; 
or might be elevated on legs to the height of 
a low cabinet, with the under space open. It 
permitted considerable latitude of interpreta- 
tion and was altogether a most useful piece 
of furniture and suited to a variety of purposes.. 


Buffets and Dressers 


(3) The buffet family showed a diversity of 
renderings. One common type was very simi- 
lar in structure to the Italian credenza, was 
about 4’ high, was raised on a low molded 
base or on feet and had doors in front. In 
addition it might have shallow drawers either 
in the base or else above the doors. Another 
form of buffet had an open base and, immedi- 
ately atop the supports, drawers and a super- 
structure with cupboards. In other words, it 
was closely analogous to the English court. 
cupboard. The dividing line between buffets 
of this stamp and certain of the dressers and 
crédences is practically indistinguishable. One 
is tempted to believe that names were applied 
to articles of this sort according to the uses to 
which they were individually put rather than 
according to their physical structure. Another 
form, still, was merely a table with solid back. 
from top of table to floor and a row of pillars. 
or colonettes in front. 

(4) The dresser, dressoir or crédence had am 
open base with supports holding up a cup- 
board, and there might or might not be drawers. 
below this cupboard. Again, the base might 
be a closed cupboard with superstructure as in. 
the foregoing species. Still again, it might 
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Among the distinguishing characteristics of the oaken cabinet to the right is the 
arabesque inlay in black composition in the three round panels. Second half of 
the 16th Century. Courtesy of the South Kensington Museum 3 
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have an open base with supports or legs up- 
holding a table top, and from this again other 
shorter supports bearing up a projecting top, 
in the manner of the Stuart buffet arranged 
for the display of plate, the whole structure 
being about 5’ to 6’ high. Finally, a crédence 
might have either a closed cupboard base or, 
more frequently, an open base and a short cup- 
board above, the top being about the height of 
an Italian credenza. Surmounting this was a 
raised back with one or more shelves project- 
ing from it, thus making the erédence the pre- 
cursor of one type of modern sideboard. These 
shelves or steps made apparently the only point 
of distinction between a crédence proper and 
its dressoir cousins; their number, according 
to the old etiquette of France—certainly, that 
of Burgundy—indicated the degree of the own- 
er. Wilhamin tells us that the accepted usage 
prescribed five steps or shelves “for use dur- 
ing meals for queens; four for duchesses or 
princesses, three for their children and for 
countesses and grandes dames; two for other 
noble ladies.“ The foregoing types were sus- 
ceptible of further minor variations which, 
however, can readily be understood from the 
explanations already given. 


Cabinet Characteristics 


(5) Cabinets or presses also appeared under 
different guises. One of the most usual forms 
had a cupboard base and a cupboard top, but 
the superstructure receded by offsets, both in 
front and at the sides, a device contributory to 
elegance and grace of contour, Cabinets of 
this type might or might not have one tier of 
shallow drawers in the lower half directly 
above the cupboard doors. Another form of 
cabinet or press had upper and lower divisions, 
as before, but no offset so that the top and 
hase were of the same breadth and depth. In 
this type there might or might not be a pair 
of drawers in the middle between the cup- 
boards. A third type had tall cupboards in the 
hase and corresponding short cupboards in the 
top, the division between the sections being 
defined by moldings, considerably above the 
middle of the mass, and not by any offset. A 
fourth type consisted of a cupboard resting on 
a stand or table base. Although other forms 
occurred, the four just noted were the most 
numerous. 


Armoires and Bedsteads 


(6) Armoires or hanging cupboards corre- 
sponded pretty closely in contour, purpose and 
(Continued on page 72) 


In the Louis XIV Boule 
commode above the 
mounts are wrought or- 
molu and the ground is 
tortoise shell with en- 
graved brass and tin in- 
lay, a combination char- 
acteristic of this epoch 
in furniture 


The cabinet à deux corps, 
or cabinet of two divi- 
sions, is represented by 
this carved type inlaid 
with smail panels of 
veined marble. Late 16th 
or early 17th Centuries. 
Courtesy of John D. Mc- 
Ilhenny, Esq. 


Characteristic motifs are 
found in the Breton wal- 
nul chest below. The 
carving is shallow incised. 
The legs are typical. Of 
the late 17th Century 
make. Courtesy of John 
D. Mclihenny, Esq. 
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The Boule bureau lo the left, in Louis XIV style, has red tortoise shell ground 
inlay with brass in intricate arabesques. The brass is also engraved. Courtesy of 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Arts 
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House & Garden 


The architecture is English Georgian, 
executed in brick lime stone trim 
and entrance porch and a variegated 
slate roof. The entrance porch, 
Doric in character, is given a pleas- 
ing approach by a flight of broad 
stairs with iron railings 


Gillies 
The walls of the library are paneled in but- The grounds are divided into two centers— 
ternut, stained light to permit the natural the house and the garage. The approaches 
grain and quality of the wood showing. to the house are well planned. Thence the 
The curiains are a light terra cotta color ground slopes to the kardens and the garage. 


and the rug is an Oriental Olmstead Brothers, landscape architects 
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Light stained oak has been 

used in the hallway and stairs. 

It forms a dignified back- 

ground for the antique furni- 

ture groupings and the dull 
gold fixtures 
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The arched doorways of this 
paneled hallway give a desir- 
able openness to the first floor 
and afford ample light for a 
proper appreciation of the 
architectural detail 


THE RESIDENCE 
of 
C. F.T.SEAVERNS, 
Esq. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


GOODWIN, BULLARD 
& WOOLSEY, Architects 
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E are witnessing a peculiar phenomenon here in America, a 
strange paradox. 

In all parts of the country people are spending money on their 
homes and their gardens. New houses are being built and furnished, 
old ones are being redecorated. Plans are being laid for the develop- 
ment of gardens next year. Ask any dealer in these things and he 
will tell you that his production is months behind his orders. Ameri- 
cans are spending money on their homes. They are spending it with 
discretion but with speed. It is difficult to discern the motive of the 
generosity—whether they simply want to spend their money for the 
joy of spending, or whether, now that peace is an actuality, they feel 
justified in making their homes more beautiful and more complete. 
Whatever the motive, the fact is established that our homes and our 
gardens will be greatly enhanced. 

This is a healthy state of affairs. It keeps money in circulation, 
gives employment to a great many people and rather makes one doubt 
Emerson’s dictum that on the heels of a period of reform or great 
national effort crowds a period of licentiousness. If our licentious- 
ness takes the form of a prodigal spending on our homes, then the 
homes will be the richer for it. 

But will we be the richer for it? In the answer to that question 
lies the peculiar phenomenon of our present day American life. Like 
the man in the Bible we have acquired a house and lands; can we 
appreciate them? We are laying out gardens and erecting summer 
houses, we are putting down new carpets and hanging up new curtains 
and arranging new furniture; will the speed of our life permit cur 
enjoying them? Have we lost the art of leisure? 


p one of his essays on gardens, Dion Clayton Calthrop writes, The 
art of leisure lies, to me, in the 


House & Garden 
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those fruits after the sced of appreciation has been given time to 
blossom, set and grow. We can't leap up to it in a moment. We can’t 
buy it with money. It is a very personal acquisition and it requires 
infinite patience and time before we can really enjoy it. 


T has often been said that great art flourishes only when there is an 
aristocracy to enjoy it, only when there is a body of laborers to 
do the work for others und afford them time to appreciate beauty. 
The spirit of these times is being directed against the abolition of any 
such leisured class. The Bolsheviki rises up on every hand to slay 
such an aristocracy. And, in ninc cases out of ten, the aristocrats are 
to blame. The things they have acquired they have gotten for the 
mere sake of owning them and for the power this ownership gave. 
Enjoyment came as an excuse afterward, not as a reason before. 
Today these people are bewailing the fact that leisure is a lost art. 
Perhaps their type of leisure is. They bought thcir leisure. In these 
times a man must make it. 


HE first step toward acquiring leisure is to decide definitely what 

things in life a man considers worth while. If he is merely look- 
ing for 7% investments, 7% investments are all he gets and deserves. 
If he looks for a few simple things and those good, he will enjoy them 
in exactly the same measure as he labors to acquire them. But he can’t 
have everything. He must make the choice, and having madc it, must 
stick to it as a principle in living. 

This garden border that he plants, this orchard he sets out, this 
Chinese rug, this vase, this painted chest become part of him as he 
becomes part of them. He makes the choice to have them. He labors 
to acquire them, and in the laboring are sown the seeds of appreciation. 

Leisure, then, is not a state in” 
which a man sits back and folds 


power of absorbing without effort 
the spirit of one’s surroundings; to 
look, without speculation, at the 
sky and the sea; to become part of 
a green plain; to rejoice, with a 
tranquil mind, in the feast of colors 
in a bed of flowers. To this end is 
a good gardener born. The man 
who, from a sudden love, stops in 
his walk to look at a field of but- 
tercups has no idea of the spiritual 
advancement he has made.” 

To that end, also, is the good 
house-holder born. The man who, 
from a sheer love of antiquity, can 
stop in his day’s work to admire 
the patina on an old piece of furni- 
ture; who can fling wide the case- 
ments of his imagination over the 
valley of romance that an antique 
cupboard shows him; who can halt 
midway in the stream of money 
making to appreciate the rare color 
and fine contour of a vase on his 
mantel shelf—that man is gather- 
ing the fruits of leisure. He is 
richer every time he permits him- 
self time to enjoy these things. 

The question that confronts us 
now is this—are we acquiring these 
gardens and these beautiful homes 
for the mere satisfaction of owning 
them; or are we acquiring them 
that our life may be fuller in ap- 
preciation ? 

The pride of ownership can 
readily become a besetting sin that 
brings its own evil rewards. We 
can soon enough suffer the nar- 
rowed vision and the close horizons 
with which the miser is cursed. If, 
on the other hand, a keen apprecia- 
tion of them accompanies their pur- 
chase, then the benefits will be 
untold. 

But—and here lies the crux of 
the question—we can only reap 


And, perhaps, 


“Arent you, too, sad?” 


Pity me, Rain, Old Rain. 
1 shall never go mad: 


So pity ane, I pity vou 
Rain,” 


And I pity each other— 
Poor two! 


SS SS — — 


THE VISITOR 


VER the sad, the piteous, rutted plain 
Drifts and drifts the long rain, 


Comes and taps and loops in and taps again on the pane 
Rain complains—Time has taken the hope Rain once had— 
“Speak to me, man,” Rain says, “I ant sad, so sad; 

There is nothing but pain; 

Speak to me, to Old Rain,” Rain says 


“Aye, Rain, Old Boy, I am sad, a long time sad; 
Young too, many years remain 

And I must finish them all who have never been glad, 
I, who know, too, very well what each will contain. 


But shall sit here listening, enduring, sad, sad and quite sane, 
Chained, so I cannot go where I would; 


Thus all day long I sit while Rain 


his hands to contemplate the glories 
of his possession; leisure is a very 
active state in which, as Calthrop 
puts it, he absorbs the spirit of his 
surroundings without effort. There 
must be effort, of course, but that is 
the effort of acquisition, of keeping 
that garden border perfect, of bring- 
ing that orchard to successful fruit, 
of living with furniture amicably. 


Nhe. 


HE second phase of leisure is 
the sharing of it with someone 
else. No man owns a house or a 
garden or a book to himself. Leis- 
ure can’t be enjoyed alone. You 
must share the feast. That’s the 
baffling aspect of it. You no more 
acquire a thing than you have to 
give part of it away! It immedi- 
ately ceases being entirely yours. 
You enjoy it because someone else 
enjoys it too. Merc pride of own- 
ership is a contradiction in terms. 
This sharing is singularly purga- 
tive. It blots out the memory of 
the effort we have expended to ac- 
quire those things—the abnegations 
that pulled down a bit of Heaven 
to our tiny plot of earth, the sacri- 
fice of tobacco and clothes that have 
brought us those flowered curtains 
blowing in the window, the sweat 
and toil of days when we added up 
the long columns of the facts and 
fancies and ideas for which we've 
been willing to pay the price of life. 
So we come to the definition of 
leisure as an active state of sharing 
appreciation and enjoyment, a state 
where labor ceases its babble, where 
ownership lays aside its talk of 
mine and thine, and only loveliness 
is eloquent. 
No, leisure is not a lost art to- 
day. It is a different sort of art. 


ROBERT NICHOLS. 
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Gillies 
The fault with a great deal of our domestic Hartford, Ct—is greatly enhanced by its dig- 
architecture is that no sufficient approach is nified approach—the wide stretch of roadway 
provided. Space is a requisite to an apprecia- and the lawn which are before it. Goadwin, 
tion of architecture. The beauty of this home Bullard & Woolsey were the architects of the 


—the residence of C. F. T. Seaverns, Esq., at house 
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Two views of a 17th 
Century ostrich cup of 
carved rock crystal 
with silver gilt and 
jeweled mountings 


THE LIMPID LOVELINESS of ROCK CRYSTAL 


T HE limpid loveliness of rock 
crystal has always fascinated the 
mind of man. From the most ancient 
times crystal has been regarded as al- 
most precious. In De Poliendis Gem- 
mis, which Theophilus wrote centuries 
ago, one is naively told that crystal is 
water hardened into ice, and the ice 
of great age hardened into stone! 
Blessed credulity! Still, if Cinderella 
wore crystal slippers, why should the 
unparticular soul sniff at Theophilus! 

Let us leave it to the unimaginative 
and scientifical- 
ly thirsty to content 
themselves with turn- 
ing up their noses at 
the absurdity of such 
a thought as ice 
turned to stone. * 


What Rock Crystal Is Í 


They will tell us 


that rock crystal is = 
quartz proper. If you Ses 
ask what quartz prop- 8 
er is, you will be edi- eae 
fied with the informa- — 


tion that it is one of 
three species of the 
most abundant miner- 
al in the crust of the 
earth, that it has a vitreous 
lustre, cannot be scratched 
with a knife, but scratches 
glass and has a hardness of 
7 in the degree scale. Fur- 
thermore, if you pretend to 
be listening, you will be told 
that “it is insoluble in 
H CIH, S O. or HN O;“ 
and “is not fused by the 
blowpipe, exhibits no cleav- 
age, but chips easily with 
conchoidal fracture”! 

I, for one, hopelessly do 
not doubt it, but I still be- 
lieve in Cinderella! My 
gem-collecting friend has 
all sorts of quartz proper in 


An 18th Century carved 

rock crystal peacock vase 

with silver, enamel and 
jeweled mountings 
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In This the Collector Finds a Subject Almost 


as Ancient as Man Himself 


Carved rock 
crystal and gilt 
drinking horn. 
17th Century 


Crystal and 
gilt candle- 
sticks of 16th 
Century make 


GARDNER TEALL 


Specimen of 

rock crystal in 

natural state 
(Center) 


These candle- 

sticks are of 

German work- 
manship 


his collection,—rock crystal, amethyst, 
rose quartz, citrine, cairngorm and so 
on, but of all this interesting group I 
find rock crystal the loveliest. Agate 
with its varicolored layers, purple 
amethyst, brown aventurine with glit- 
tering spangles, green red-speckled 
bloodstone, yellow or brown topaz-like 
Scotch cairngorm, Cat's Eye, bluish 
green chrysophase, jasper, banded 
onyx, the clear red sard, and the sard- 
onyx—none of these appeals to me as 
does the perfect rock crystal worked 
into artistic form by 
the artist-lapidary. 


Pliny on the Subject 


I think old Theo- 
philus was but echo- 
ing the opinion of an- 
cient Pliny who de- 
clared “glaciemque 

i esse certum est.” Pla- 
= to was equally “cer- 
tum” for he taught 
that in time con- 
ew densed water was 
As transformed in- 
to stone, following 
Thales who main- 
tained that “water is 
the principle, or ori- 
gin, of all matter.” 

And how like frozen 
water is a bit of crystal! I 
do not wonder it was a fa- 
vorite with the ancients, the 
orientals, and with the mod- 
erns. 

With what mysteries it 
has been invested! Who, 
for instance, has not heard 
of crystal - gazing? The 
learned call it crystalloman- 
cy and tell us it is “a means 
of divination by the hyp- 
notic condition caused by 
gazing fixedly into a crystal, 
mirror, or pool of ink,” a 
practice followed in all ages 


A Japanese crystal gaz- 

ing ball with bronze sup- 

port of 18th Century 
workmanship 
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A tazza, or Italian carved 
dish of rock crystal 
mounted in silver gilt 


as a means of foretelling the 
future. I never look upon 
my little array of objects of 
carved crystal that I am not 
reminded that witchcraft in 
Salem may have been keyed 
to a startling pitch, but it 
could not have compared 
with the subtle profundity 
of those mystic myriads 
who, throughout the ages, 
have confessed to crystal- 
gazing. 


Crystal Gazing 


In our own community the 
perversity of the witcheous 
ones of colonial Massa- 
chusetts Bay had the glam- 
our somewhat removed from 
their memories, as conveyed 
to us in our school histories, 
by the contemporary prox- 
imity of old Miss Abeste- 
mia Nuggett who lived just 
back of the Methodist 
church on Calvin Street. In 
the very shade of that rigid 
institution Miss Nuggett 
practiced crystal-gazing, not 
clandestinely, but openly 
on her side porch in full 
view of passers-by. No 
other crime could be laid at 
her door, for she was an 
immaculate housekeeper, 
kept her tabby cat sleck and 
her flower- garden well 
weeded, and for every 
skimp cup of sugar she bor- 
towed she returned one full 
to the brim. Moreover, Miss 
Nuggett’s gossip was in- 
variably of the recent sort 
that never made her conver- 
sation dull, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that she re- 
pressed, and occasionally 
suppressed, the more inti- 
mate minutiæ that made the 
small-talk of some of the 
other ladies more feared 
than entertaining, or reli- 
able. 

With Miss N uggett crys- 
tal-gazing was as neatly 
done as her mending and 
darning; furthermore, she 
did not permit it to post- 
pone either. The same 
Methodist Church whose 
shadow kept her portulace 
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Rock crystal chal- 
ice with metal base, 
of late 16th Cen- 
tury Transylvanian 
fabrication 


Tazza of carved 

rock crystal and sil- 

ver gilt, 17th Cen- 

tury, from Nurem- 
berg 


Crystal formed to 

represent Fujiyama, 

the famous Japanese 
mountain 


The grotesque piper 

cruet ts rock crystal 

executed in the late 
16th Century 


Carved crystal porpoise, 
18th Century Chinese. 
Bishop Collection 


fresh and gorgeous, counted 
Miss Nuggett a devoted 
member of its congregation, 
notwithstanding which fact 
she would continue to 
“gaze.” There on the side 
porch she would sit of an 
afternoon, so absorbed in 
the globe of pure crystal 
that rested on its metal 
Chinese standard, dragon 
in form. I do not believe 
Miss Nuggett ever took note 
of the dragon for she was 
known to be dreadfully 
frightened of caterpillars. 

If I have said that Miss 
Nuggett “practiced” crystal- 
gazing, I do not mean to 
imply that she practiced it 
on any one. In fact, ex- 
cept for the decd, she was 
completely reticent about the 
matter and never sought 
cither adepts or to convince 
sceptics. It was common 
talk that she “saw” things, 
wonderful things, but just 
what, no one could say au- 
thoritively. If not inter- 
rupted by the postman, or 
by afternoon callers, Miss 
Nuggett would gaze on until 
five. Promptly with the 
striking of the sleepy-toned 
clock that droned in her 
sitting - room, she would 
turn indoors at five and 
start getting the evening 
meal. Into its box would 
go the crystal ball, and no 
one ever knew its message, 
at least not until the sum- 
mer evening it was noticed 
that Miss Nuggett was still 
in her chair at half-past 
seven, the crystal globe be- 
fore her. 


Miss Nuggett’s Romance 


Mrs. Wynnicombe hur- 
ried over to see what was 
the matter. She spoke, but 
no answer came to her as 
she hurried up the porch 
steps. Miss Nuggett’s spirit 
had flown. They found a 
letter, yellow with age, 
folded and in the bottom of 
the box. John Hurleigh— 
they remembered the name. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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HAN GING PICH URES 


Their Relation to the Color and Furniture Arrangement of the Room as Illustrated 
in the New York House of Albert Sterner, Esq. 


OOD pictures are often 
spoiled in the hang- 
ing, just as good plays in 
the acting. No one who 
has suffered from the un- 
pleasant effects of a crowded 
mass of canvases in heavy, 
ornate gold frames, jostling 
one another on a too small 
wall space, will ever forget 
the sense of hopeless irrita- 
tion which ensues. Any 
interest in art one might 
otherwise have had is suc- 
cessfully stifled and, of 
course, the effectiveness of 
the decoration of the room 
is utterly destroyed. 
Nowhere but in a gallery 
set aside for that purpose 
should canvas after canvas 
be placed in rows, and even 
there they must be arranged 
according to some carefully 
considered decorative plan. 
It would seem that it re- 
quires an artist not only to 
paint pictures, but to give 
them their appropriate set- 
ting. The residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sterner 
most happily illustrates this 
fact. There they have cre- 
ated an ideal background 
for Mr. Sterner’s work, and 
have so placed the canvases 
that they become an inte- 
gral part of the decoration. 
The simply paneled 
walls painted an elusive 
gray-green, are a pleasing 
and flattering milieu for 
objets d'art and people 
alike. Due consideration 
has been given the pictures, 
as to their size, character 
and coloring in relation to 
the scale of the walls and 
the furniture. 


The Simple Rules 


In fact, careful study of the 
methods used will be sufficient 
to evolve a number of perfectly 
simple rules about what to do 
with one's pictures. To begin 
with—if they are worth while 
hanging at all, and that is far 
from a negligible point—they are 
worth showing and they should 
never, except in the case of over 
doors, be placed much above the 
level of the eye. 

Another axiom is that the 
Wire or cord used should not be 
visible. In this way they seem 
to become an actual part of the 
wall decoration, rather than an 
additional ornament. 

It is also true that in hang- 
ing, the frames should not be 
tilted forward so as to be out 
of line with the wall. 


Harting 


As an over-mantel decoration in the simply paneled dining room, painted gray- 
green, is a life-size portrait of young Harold Sterner. The carved iron screen is 
by Hunt Diederich 


The top of a set of book shelves serves as a convenient space for small 
bibelots and drawings so placed that they may be easily scrutinized 


The right lighting is, of 
course, essential and this 
may require no end of re- 
arrangement. Sufficient 
breathing space should be 
given each picture. In fact, 
a single canvas of good size 
needs quite a good deal of 
wall space, and it is only in 
the case of small etchings, 
water colors or drawings, 
that they should ever he 
hung in groups. 

The clever arrangement 
of small pictures into a 
well balanced series is an 
achievement. A very inter- 
esting collection of old 
needlework and water colors 
of panier fleuri, some framed 
in oval frames, we have seen 
arranged most delightfully, 
and because of this fact they 
were a joy to behold rather 
than a tiresome, jumbled 
mass which they might oth- 
erwise have been. Five or 
six were hung on one wall, 
with a duplicate arrange- 
ment on the opposite wall. 


Small Drawings 


Of course, another pos- 
sibility with small drawings 
is to place them on a low 
shelf, as in the case of the 
Sterner house. Here at one 
side of the drawing room a 
low series of book shelves 
has its top shelf as a con- 
venient place for small fig- 
urincs, boxes and drawings, 
particularly drawings which 
require close scrutiny. These 
may be easily picked up 
and examined. 

The artist realizes that it 
is useless to hang a small 
drawing where it may be seen 
only in the dim distance, just 
as it is quite absurd to allow a 
huge canvas to crowd itself into 
a small space without allowing 
an opportunity for the proper 
perspective. 

Prints, architectural or myth- 
ological, which do not require 
close study, with their super- 
ficially graceful designs of either 
the Italian or French school, are 
appropriate for hallways and 
for small anterooms where one 
may stop simply en passant. 
Small prints of this sort would, 
of course, not be appropriate for 
a huge living room where more 
important canvases would look 
their best. 


A Background for Art 


It is well to choose a good 
background as a setting for art 
objects, and in so doing it is 
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Above a settee covered in mauve and silver damask 
hangs a small painting in a dull silver frame 


particularly some of the 
beautiful Grinling Gib- 
bons carvings especially 
designed for this purpose 
and used as over-mantel 
decorations. 

This method of placing 
a good sized canvas to 
exactly fit a wall panel is 
happily illustrated on page 
24, where a portrait by 
Mr. Sterner was used as 
a decoration exactly fitting 
the space over the fire- 
place. When planning a 
room, the size of the can- 
vas should be considered 
and the panels made to fit. 
Delightful results may be 
achieved in this fashion 
by the use of an oval por- 
trait or flower painting 
and, of course, small 
paintings used as over 
doors set in moldings are 
effective. Grisaille is par- 
ticularly good for this pur- 
pose, as well as for over 
mirrors. 


The Question of Frames 


Another vital question is 
the question of frames. The 
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wise to consider whether your walls are to be 
used as a background for pictures or whether 
they are to form the chief decorations themselves. 
Simply paneled, painted walls are always the 
best and there are many interesting colors which 
will be found harmonious. The gray-green is 
always lovely and a robin’s egg blue, although 
rather strong, is good; alsc a deep warm fawn 
color. It seems needless to add that a patterned 
wall paper should never he used when pictures 
are. Because in 
this way the de- 
sign of the picture 
loses its signifi- 
cance entirely. 


Pictures as 
Decoration 


In the 17th 
and 18th Cen- 
turies in rooms of 
any importance it 
was always usual 
to consider pic- 
tures as an inte- 
gral part of the 
decoration. So 
much was this 
true that panels 
sunk in the walls 
in a molding of 
carved wood or 
stucco were near- 
ly always used to 
surround por- 
traits. Even when 
not set in the 
walls in this 
fashion, the 
frames were made 
to conform with 
the ornamental 
detail of the rest 
of the room, 
Many English 
interiors illustrate 
this treatment, 


ornate, heavy, ponderous, 
gold frame is happily gradually becoming a 
thing of the past, but too many “art collectors” 
cling to this old time abomination to omit men- 
tion of it altogether. The frame makers have a 
very good and interesting variety of frames, 
gold and old silver and copper tones, black 
with old gold medallions, some with deeply 
recessed molding, others flat and carved in low 
relief. There should be no excuse for not 
framing pictures adequately and with due con- 


Cool gray-green paneled walls make a happy background for the many objets dart in the salon. The 
place of honor is accorded the bronze dancer, by Eli Nadelman, and over the settee hangs a portrait 


In the dining room stands an old English cabinet 


between two Lancashire chairs 


sideration for both the canvas and the setting. 

The frames should be kept in harmony, 
especially in the case of small pictures hung 
close together, as otherwise a very confusing 
result is achieved. 


Pictures and the Small House 


So many people are under the impression 
that a big, rather imposing house is necessary 
in order to own and display art ohjects to 
advantage. As a 
matter of fact, 
this is not true at 
all. Many a small 
house or apart- 
ment blossoms 
forth tremendous- 
ly and acquires 
personality and 
distinction by the 
introduction of a 
few good pictures. 
Of course, they 
must be well 
chosen and wise- 
ly placed, but by 
their intelligent 
use they will 
give variety and 
beauty to the 
staid walls, broad- 
ening the size of 
the room to in- 
clude vistas of 
sea and land, and 
introducing bril- 
lianey of color 
and beauty of 
design. Beware 
the perils of in- 
appropriateness, 
however, for they 
multiply and 
grow in size in 
inverse ratio as 
their settings di- 
minish. 
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DE ELETE: E 


Many countries are represented in this din- 
ing room but Wales easily leads all the 
rest. The charm of a Welsh dresser filled 
with old china and pewter is here shown 
against mellow white walls. The chairs are 
Italian and the rug Chinese 


Here the woodwork and walls are coffee . 
color and the furniture is brilliant blue 
with canary colored cushions. An interest- 
ing feature of the Italian bookcases is the 
small compartment in the center. Mr. Bos- 
som was the architect of this apartment 
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Gillies 


The warm coloring of Italy is 
brought into this hall by vivid 
yellow hangings bordered with 
tapestry and brilliant Chinese 
rugs against a black floor. Cof- 
fee colored woodwork and rough 
plaster walls make an attractive 
background for the old Italian 
stone fireplace 


ROOMS in the NEW 
YORK APARTMENT 
of ALFRED C. 
BOSSOM, Esq. 


September, 1919 


Among the new impor- 
tations is a smart chintz 
of conventional designs 
in gray on either a blue- 
green ground or crushed 
raspberry. Suitable for 
a dining room with 
gray paneled walls. 31” 
wide. $3.50 a yard 
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For use in a formal 
drawing room comes a 
damask with a conven- 
tional Adam design in 
gray on a blue ground. 
It also comes in a deep 
rose color. It comes 
50” wide and is priced 
‘at $9 a yard 


The effectiveness of fabrics is particularly illustrated in a Chippendale bed, 
which has been hung with a chintz of an old English design. This may be 
had either glazed or unglazed on a tan or plum color ground, with the birds, 
fruit and column design in tones of terra cotta, green and blue. 50” wide. 
83.75 a yard 


(Left) A smart living room 

chintz in Chinese design with 

black medallions on green 

ground, terra cotta and blue 
in design, 29”. $3.15 


(Right) An effective cre- 
tonne has a tan ground with 
an orange design in natural 
colors, blues and greens. 31” 
wide, $1.75 


cia 


(Left) Mohair yng CR) — 57 mer - 

vet in a jacquar cerize abric in 

pattern in Venetian green with mulberry 

red. 28“, and priced and yellow stripe. 
at $11 50”, $2.60 


NEW FALL FABRICS 


The House & Gardes Shoppers will 
purehase these for you. Cheque must 
accompany order. 
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The house stands ow 
land granted by Williant 
Penn to the owner's an- 
cestors in 1714 and the 
house, a remarkable 
type of Pennsylvania 
Colonial farmhouse, 
dates from about the 
same year, It is the 
residence of Majer W. 
McM. Rutter 


The six panel, double 
door type of entrance 
is characteristic of the 
epoch. Its classical pro- 
portions, delicate mold- 
ing and decorative fan 
light make it a stand- 
ard jor architectural 
reproduction. Latticed 
walls’ form a back- 
ground 


„ oe 
(Left) From the gar- 
den one passes under 
this covered portico A RE MOD ELE D 
and through the panel- 


ed door to the dining PENNSYLVANIA 


room 


FARMHOUSE 


DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, 


Architects 
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Among the in- 
triguing elements 
of the Colonial 
house are its 
varying levels 
and unsuspected 
nooks, That in- 
terest is evident 
in this view of 
the children’s 
room with its 
cupboards and 
little stairs lead- 
ing up 


The spirit of the 
old house is suc- 
cessfully repro- 
duced in this 
kitchen wing 
where field stone 
laid in wide 
bond, white 
painted trim, 
simple dormers 
and deep door- 
ways are the ele- 
ments success~ 
fully used 
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SIGNS of the ZODIAC 
DECORATION 


YMBOLISM is decoration and decoration 

is symbolism. 

Nearly every decorative motif we employ 
had its origin as a symbol, we shall find, if 
we choose to pursue a careful investigation. 
The symbolism may have been generally for- 
gotten or obscured, perhaps, through the evolu- 
tionary stages of conventionalization, but it is 
there all the same. Conversely, symbols, 
whether they have been subjected to conven- 
tional treatment or not, almost always afford 
appropriate motifs for purposes of decoration. 
In the latter important class belong the signs 
of the zodiac. 

From time to time they have been employed 
in decoration with notably good effect, but for 
some inexplicable cause their use in modem 
times has never been at all commensurate with 
their own intrinsic interest or with the possi- 
bilities they contain. They are susceptible of 
a great variety of treatments and a wide di- 
versity of suitable applications, a few of which 
will here be pointed out. Others will doubt- 
less suggest themselves when once we begin 
to realize what a valuable and adaptable re- 
source is here disclosed. 


“The Little Animals” 


From remote antiquity the heavenly zones 
and the paths of the constellations through the 
sky have been in- 
dicated by sym- 
bolic figures. Each 
of the twelve di- 
visions of the great 
cycle or procession 
of the constellations 
was symbolized by 
a recognized pic- 
torial figure which 
also had its own 
proper correspond- 
ing conventional- 
ized mark or hiero- 
glyphic sign for ab- 
breviation. Many 
of these symbolic 
figures were ani- 
mals, hence the 
name for the zodi- 
acal cycle from the 
Greek word “zo- 
dion,? meaning a 
little animal. 

Beginning with 
the spring equinox, 
the order of the 
zodiacal figures is 
as follows: Aries, 
the Ram; Taurus, 
the Bull; Gemini, 
the Twins; Cancer, 
the Crab; Leo, the 
Lion; Virgo, the 
Virgin; Libra, the 
Balance or Scales; 


These Symbols That the Ancients 
and the Renaissance Artists 


Used Might Well Be 
Applied Today 


J. M. McCREA 


Scorpio, the Scorpion; Sagittarius, the Bow- 
man; Capricornus, the Goat; Aquarius, the 
Water-carrier; and Pisces, the Fishes. 

It is not necessary, for our purpose, to at- 
tempt to penetrate the thick mists of Chaldean, 
Chinese or Greek antiquity for the origins of 
these symbols or to note the variations that 
have occurred in the several systems. The 


The Romans used the zodiac signs for 
decoration in medallions such as this 


Zodiac signs are inbedded in the floor of the sun dial in the garden of Charles F. Jenkins, Esq., at Ger- 
mantown, Pa. The individual tiles, designed by Henry Chapman Mercer, are shown at the top of the pages 


twelve signs given are those accepted in our 
astronomical system of nomenclature and their 
interpretation covers an ample field of deco- 
rative interest. What latitude of representation 
is possible in each of the twelve items it is 
scarcely necessary to point out. Rather is it 
timely to indicate how, when and where these 
symbols may be turned to good decorative 
account. 

The even number of the signs of the zodiac 
makes it especially convenient to marshal them 
in symmetrical arrangements—as twelve equal 
units, or in groups of three, four, six, or two, 
just as the exigencies of space and the char- 
acter of the surrounding design seem to dictate. 
Zodiacal decorative symbolism is equally ap- 
propriate for use both outside and indoors. 

Nothing could be more suitable than the 
zodiac figures in connection with fountains, 
sun-dials, garden houses, arbors, pergolas, or 
sculptured groups for walk terminals. Any 
one individual or all of the familiar zodiac 
troupe may be presented on flat surfaces, in 
relief or in the ground, and through any con- 
ceivable medium of material wherein other 
decorations may be wrought. Likewise they 
may be shown in any gradation of size. Even 
the hieroglyphic signs that often stand proxy 
for the larger figures, or accompany them, more 
or less as “attributes” or identification tags, 
may be used in- 
stead of the full 
representation with 
happy result where 
extreme simplicity 
and a measure of 
conventionalization 
are required. 


Using the Signs 
as Tiles 


One good thing 
to remember is that 
both the regular 
signs and their lit- 
tle attendant 
proxies are of such 
simple, vigorous 
and unmistakable 
outline that any of 
them may be treated 
either with great 
elaboration of de- 
tail or with the 
utmost simplicity. 
They would be 
clearly recognizable 
even in thoroughly 
conventionalized 
silhouette. In this 
latter form zodiac 
signs may very well 
be introduced in 
decorative floor 
treatment, especial- 
ly in paved stone 
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or tile floors. In such cases they may 
be readily and effectively applied as 
metal inserts or else wrought in stone 
of a different and sufficiently con- 
trasting color from the surrounding 
ground. 

When we come to walls the flat sur- 
faces offer an unparalleled opportunity 
for successful presentation with any 
degree of elaboration desired. Used 
either as a continuous series of fres- 
coes in polychrome or monochrome 
treatment or as overmantel or overdoor 
concentrated spots of decoration they 
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r 
the signs of the zodiac supply effective 
and appropriate bits of decoration for 
the windows of libraries or halls. 

On ceilings the signs of the zodiac 
are especially suitable as subjects for 
either medallion or panel treatment or, 
again, they may be worked into a 
series of medallions for cornice or 
frieze or given expression as a con- 
tinuous design. For ceiling and cor- 
nice alike they may be done either in 
the flat or in relief. 

Other places where the signs of the 
zodiac are especially desirable as dec- 


eee erable ‘to, paps employed in Í i orations are in connection with sun- 
e eener. ee “ols j j EN dials, clock faces and large barometers. 
signs and their accompanying ground WG 12 — wae Metal clock faces and sun-dials par- 
are really maps of the heavens. Se A RE ticularly may be given great interest 

Styles of Execution A set of zodiac ( by by engraved zodiac symbols to which 


Henry Chapman may be added the further embellish- 


tiles for floor 3 
Mercer, Esq. ment and emphasis of color. 


According to the special nature of 407710 


the medium employed, if they 
be wrought in relief, they 
may be acceptably executed 
in carved wood or stone or 
modelled in parge or plaster. 
They may also be depicted 
either in polychrome or in 
monochrome on glass. They 
may even be executed in Jead- 
ing. In any of these forms 


The six filigree medal- 
lion tiles represent the 
signs of the constella- 
tions and can be used 
for floor or wall deco- 
ration. Designed and 
executed by Henry 
Chapman Mercer 


All during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance 
frequent use was made of 
the signs of the zodiac for 
decorative purposes. They 
were painted or carved on 
walls, molded in parge, en- 
graved on metal, or appeared 
in windows of colored 
glass. 


The signs of the zodiac 
in these panels are 
drawn from old Roman 
motifs found in a vol- 
ume published about 
1775. They show an 
elaboration of the sym- 
bols 
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To a large house of Colonial 
design are added Georg-an 
wings. The regular fenestra- 
tion adds to the dignity of the 
architectural ensemble 


In the rear the driveway and 

lawns give approach to the 

house. Simplicity and solidity 

are the evident characteristics 
in the arrangement 
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A low wain- 
scot, dignified 
mantel and in- 
set book shelves 
are features of 
the living room 
at the left 


Georgian 
woodwork of 
great simplicity 
makes this din- 
ing room a 
genuine archi- 
tectural contri- 
bution 


AEL 


House 


& Garden 


The RESIDENCE 
of L. P. LEAS, Esq. 


OVERBROOK, PA. 


CHARLES BARTON KEEN, 


Architect 


September, 1919 
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THE VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE 


Complicated and Disused Systems of the Past Have Been Supplanted by 
Windows and Doors and a Good Heating Plant 


S a tule, little difficulty is ordinarily en- 
countered in the ventilation of the mod- 
ern house. In these days of the wide preva- 
lence of sleeping and sun porches, the universal 
employment of generous fireplaces, and the gen- 
eral tendency towards a more informal and 
outdoor method of life, there exists little op- 
portunity for the enclosed, dark, gloomy, and 
depressing spaces that are occasionally still 
found existing in our old houses—particularly 
those of the mid-Victorian period. 

Thirty or forty years ago, the problem of 
ventilating the dwelling was a matter of far 
more concern to the occupant than is the case 
today; indeed, it is only occasionally—when 
the architect perhaps encounters some client 
who has had recent experience in living in 
one of these gloomy and ill-arranged dwell- 
ings—that the matter of ventilation is con- 
sciously considered at all. With the generally 
better methods of planning now almost uni- 
versally in vogue, the architect seldom bothers 
his client in regard to ventilation systems, as 
such, and only occasionally, on some such oc- 
casion as when a change proposed by the owner 
is such as will seriously interfere with those 
natural air currents upon which the architect 
depends for keeping the air in circulation 
within the house, is this subject taken up 
in their conferences at all. 


The Old System 
Forty or fifty years ago, however, stand- 


Fg “ards of architectural practice were such 


\ girl of today to be fashionable does not 


that .enclosed, dark closets, often with 
plumbing—especially the generally preva- 
lent “set bowl” !—as a part of their equip- 
ment, were frequently employed. This 
was also the period of dark and “spooky” 
passageways; of the unexpected step oc- 
casioned by sudden changes of floor level; 
and the dangerous and winding, dark and 
internal staircase; of “enclosed plumbing,” 
and all the rest of the inherited ills from 
which we are now striving to escape by 
the adoption of a radically different sys- 
tem of outdoor life. 

Possibly the tendency to bury the house 
plumbing system somewhere in the dwell- 
ing’s innermost recesses,—muffling tub, 
lavatory, and seat in cabinet work and 
panelling, designed to alter and disguise 
their natural outlines as far as possible, 
was a natural result of the same methods 
of thought that developed the folding bed, 
and caused any casual reference to those 
essential elements of the art of locomotion 
to bring a blush of shame to the romanti- 
cally pallid cheek of the fair débutante! 

Nowadays both long, voluminous skirts 
and crinoline have gone out of fashion; the 


cultivate either a delicate pallor nor the 
“Grecian bend”?! Tennis, golf, boating, 
riding, motoring, and other healthy, nat- 
ural uses of nature’s heritage have brought 
about more normal directness in thought 
and manner of living; created a greater 
demand for air and sunlight, indoors as 
Well as out; and, as a result, the modern 
house is planned almost unconsciously to 
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FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


meet thisemodern need with benetit to every 
one concerned—including the glass manufac- 
turer and the coal merchant! 


Complicated Ventilation 


In those “olden times“ to which we have 
above made reference, it was often customary 
to introduce into even the moderate sized dwell- 
ing comparatively complicated systems of arti- 
ficial ventilation—which, once finally installed 
and paid for, were generally neglected and 
forgotten by everyone concerned. The owner 
(having paid a sizable additional bill for metal 
work and piping, and knowing nothing of any 
theory of ventilation) seldom concerned him- 
self further in the matter. The bill was gen- 
erally of sufficient size to convince him that 
his house was amply ventilated to meet all 
needs, and probably he received psychologi- 
cally a sufficient amount of benefit to pay him 
for the expense he had incurred,—although it 
is very doubtful if, after the first few months 
at most, he obtained any physical benefit from 
the payment he had made. For ventilation 
systems, less than almost anything else about 
the house, ever run themselves! They require 
to be understood and taken care of, and ad- 
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A constantly hot flue inside a larger ventilator flue, 
as from a kitchen range, would be effective for the 
ventilation of adjacent rooms 


-Flue is Warm. 


justed to meet the constantly changing con- 
ditions of temperature and use. Air can be 
forced to move only by means of artificial 
energy; or by occasional differences in tem- 
perature, provided and maintained at care- 
fully planned and vital points in the ventilat- 
ing system. 

Often, in altering an old house will be 
found an elaborate system of piping running 
through partitions and floors, converging to 
some shaft or enclosed space in the roof, in 
which an ancient and lonely gas jet has been 
provided to heat and move the air over the 
entire house! Sometimes the thick accumula- 
tion of soot found in this space indicates that 
it had at one time been religiously employed 
by the occupant as an aid to health, long life, 
and happiness. Far more often, however, the 
gas tip and the metal work are alike unsoiled 
and undimmed by use of any kind whatsoever! 


Kitchen Odors 


In one instance within recent memory, a 
long and protracted investigation, caused by 2 
persistent and pervading odor of the coming 
meal, which clung about the sacred purlieus of 
the family library—finally disclosed an old 

ventilation pipe ‘that ran from a large 
pierced plaster ornament in the center of 
the ceiling (from which hung an elaborate 
chandelier) out through the floor and 
opened into the flue from the kitchen 
range. In this case the system worked 
constantly and efficiently,—the only de- 
fect being that it drew backward—instead 
of in the way it was originally intended, 
when first installed! 

Nowadays, every endeavor is made to 
provide the fumes from the kitchen stove 
—gas or electric—with a natural line of 
vent that would be carefully kept intact 
and uninterrupted for its entire height. 
Where it is possible to pass a constantly 
“Hve” or hot flue inside a larger ventilator 
flue so that the heated air passing up the 
inner stack would sufficiently warm the 
surrounding area to heat and set in motion 
the air it contains, a possible and practical 
working ventilation stack would be pro- 
vided, which would be effective—under 
certain limitations—for the ventilation of 
adjacent rooms. 

But the vent air would only be set in 
active motion when the inner flue was 
sufficiently warmed to heat the space sur- 
rounding it. In other words, in summer 
time or between meals—when the live fue 
would not be in use—the ventilation sys- 
tem would not be working in the way it 
was intended,—and, as a matter of fact, 
it would probably be actually reversing 
its normal purpose, and drawing outside 
air down and into the house, instead of 
moving inside air out. At any rate, the 
result is the same, you might think! Only, 
unfortunately, it is not,—for such a re- 
versal of the process draws back along 
with the air much dirt and dust, with 
many germs that have found a home and 
prospered in the dark recesses and intri- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Harting 

Mr. William George Jordan’s “Little Room” 

is a place of quiet tones and restful atmos- 

phere. Even the rows of books are ar- 

ranged with a gentle slope so that the eye 

is not disturbed. Symmetry and good pro- 
portion prevail 


The ofice of James W. Gerard, Esq. (be- 

low) has been done in the spirit of the 

French 18th Century. Two murals painted 

in the Watteau manner by Harold Sterner 

make decorations on the vivid green pan- 
eled walls 


House & Garden 


In Messrs. Douglas Gibbons & Co.’s offices 
the furniture is old oak, with a piece or 
two of dark maple. Maps and scenes of 
18th Century New York are on the walls. 
John G. Hamilton, Inc., decorators 


DECORATING THE 
OFFICE 
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Another part of the Gibbons Co. offices has 

a long oak table supporting an old red 

and gold tea box. The walls are painted 

yellow, the floor dark walnut, and the cur- 
tains are heavy green repp 


SOME NEW YORK 
EXAMPLES 
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Harting 


Here the carpet is téte de negre, conform- 

ing with the restful color scheme of the 

room, which combines brown leather on 

some of the French walnut furniture with 

red and blue toile on the rest. Janet 
Adamson, decorator 


A 
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Among the interesting devices in the Jor- 

dan office above are cupboards flush with 

the bookshelves to hold unsightly office 

paraphernalia. The color scheme is in soft 

greens, browns and tans. Hoggson Brothers, 
decorators 
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A LIVING and DINING 


ROOM 


House & Garden 


COMBINED 


The Solution for a Small House or City Apartment Where 


OW the world has 
changed! 

It seems as though 
fully half of it had 
moved into compar- 
atively small - sized 
apartments, reducing the 
bare act of living to a 
minimum of exertion, 
and eliminating the 
problem of how to carpet 
the stairs. A sizable 
proportion of it is living 
“in rooms,” elastically 
termed, while it becomes 
an enthusiastic pillar in 
the world of commerce 
and industry, with a 
soul-satisfying pay en- 
velope attached there- 
unto. And a vociferous 
fraction of it has im- 
bibed the high principles 
of art, and seeks its habi- 
tations in the unlikely 
spots of the earth, and 
having found the pos- 
sible combination of 
winding stair, huge open 
fireplace, and a paint- 
able roofline window 
view, moves in and pro- 
ceeds to evolve a stun- 
ning interior with color 
and curtains and soul. 

What place is there 
here for a dining room? 
Or anywhere, in fact, 
where there is a scarcity of space and 
minutes, and a love of an artistically 
individual way of living? 


A Studio Room 


In the home of a celebrated artist, on 
the edge of a flowing canal, you descend 
through a garden of posies, and enter 
the low door. Except for the kitchen, the 
first floor is given over entirely to a 
studio-place with sky windows to the 
north and the river; a huge studio-place, 
with English weather-beaten furniture, 
and a fireplace built for logs that 
smoulder and glow. At one extreme end 
of the room, and I might practically add, 
the end near the kitchen, there is a long 
refectory table and any number of re- 
fectory chairs. You should walk in 
some time when a meal is in progress; 
a chair will be drawn up for you where 
you can get a glimpse of the river, and 
if you listen you can hear the tinkle of 
bells on the mules as they pull a laden canal 
boat upstream. And the talk will hover around 
the paintings leaning in piles against the walls, 
and looking through the door you will recog- 
nize a pictured bit of garden, and in the light 
of the fire on the hearth you have visions of 
building for your own a small cabin of clay 
and wattles, with bean rows, and a hive for the 
honey bee—and if you do—in the light of 
to-day’s experience and the crackling fire, 


Comfort and Convenience Are Considered 


ETHEL DAVIS SEAL 


In furnishing this compact room we use a mahogany chest of drawers 41“ high, 24“ by 
38”, $88; Windsor settee, 72“ long, $76; and an upholstered chair 


La France Urn cretonne is a delightful combination 
of blue, black, cream, yellow and rose, $3 a yard 


there will surely be no dining room therein. 

Why do we cling to time-honored customs? 
I often wonder this when I eat a meal in my 
own living room, on my mahogany gate-leg, 
with the pewter candlesticks and their tips of 
flame reflecting satisfyingly in the surface of 
the wood, and my percolator bubbling indus- 
triously on the Chinese tea-wagon nearby, and 
the Chinese-red cups warming my spirit in a 
way they could never do in an impersonal 


dining room. And then 
in my most practical 
moods when I would 
give anything for an 
extra guest room, or an- 
other work room with 
labeled shelves and plen- 
ty of space, I wonder 
how small families can 
waste a perfectly good 
room on eating. 


Eliminate the Dining Room 


The truth of the mat- 
ter is that they do not. 
All the time we hear of 
small houses being built 
with, at most, a sunny 
little breakfast room, 
and meals are happily 
served in many places— 
in the living room, in 
front of the cheerful fire, 
on the enclosed porch 
with its wicker and cre- 
tonne; out on the lawn 
under the trees. And in 
apartment houses people 
are frankly utilizing the 
erstwhile dining room as 
anything else more use- 
ful and more worth 
while. 

I suppose by now, in 
the minds of the unini- 
tiated, the question has 
arisen as to just how one 
should go about combin- 
ing the living and dining room without 
making a hopeless mess of things. 
Visions of china closets and extension 
tables, no matter how camouflaged, pre- 
sent esthetic difficulties when combined 
with desks and books. But really the 
joy of the whole matter lies in getting rid 
of these bugbears. Extension tables are 
all right when they don’t look like what 
we used to associate with the term, but 
the kind most people have is the old 
kind, and therefore joyously discarded; 
and everyone is tired of trying to live 
down to their showy china closet, or 
should be. So we can travel on with a 
free mind. 


Speaking of Food 


Many a room is wholly living room 
except at mealtime, and then merely with 
an additional glory added unto it in the 
shape of a daintily served repast, par- 
taken of with happiness because one’s 
mind is, in the very surroundings, given 
other food for thought than the wonderment 
as to what course is next to be borne through 
the swinging door, or the way the cook has 
broiled the chops. 

Have you never noticed how people talk 
about the food they’re eating? It oftens forms 
the chief topic of conversation. 

But try dining these same people in your 
living room, or your garden, and the fame of 
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your table talk will outgrow the size 
of your accommodations. 


As a Living Room 


There is a certain kind of living 
room that makes people feel at home at 
once, not because they have one like it 
themselves, but for its very qualities of 
comfort, beauty and cheer. Softly light 
walls, unobtrusively dark floor, un- 
matched furniture of brown in rubbed 
mahogany, American walnut, or that 
newly delightful chromewald birch 
which looks, however, as old as the 
hills, or a happy mixture of the three, 
with the mahogany perhaps holding 
the predominating note. These woods 
are now so beautifully toned that the 
layman often has difficulty in telling 
them apart, so one need not hesitate to 
use them together occasionally. And 
then the joyful color of the room is 
gotten with the hangings and part of the 
upholsteries, which are usually of one 
of the tempting prints or cretonnes; and 
in the accessories, which may be as 
brilliant as one desires. A gateleg or 
refectory table; a secretaire, or low 
Colonial desk; a settee or davenport; 
some overstuffed and upholstered 
chairs, a Windsor, and perhaps a large, 
comfortable wicker; some wall chairs, 
which are drawn into service at meal- 
time, and which need not match, like 
the time-honored dining room chairs; 
a low chest of drawers, which may be 
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The gateleg table of chromewald birch opens to 44” by 
32”, and closes 12“ by 32”. 
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decoratively treated and placed like the 
more pretentious console or commode, 
for the linen and silver; and if there is 
plenty of space, and they can be of use, 
a teacart and a muffin stand. Such a 
simple matter is the combining of a 
dining and a living room! 


Mealtime Arrangement 


At mealtime the table is cleared and 
is laid with suitable runners, plain 
crash, or crash ornamented colorfully 
with couchings of brilliant hues: I em- 
broider mine with round gobs of pure 
color, outlined with black. Bright 
crafts china or the plain Japanese ware 
is more effective than the delicate 
French patterns; one wants hand-made 
silver, pewter and brass, sunlight in 
the daytime, candlelight at night, and 
flowers and an open fire. 

This special living-room well fills 
all the requirements, with its delightful 
furniture, and its color scheme—oyster 
walls, gray rug, brown furniture, and 
daring cretonne. 

The cretonne, which is quite new, is 
called La France Urn, and is gay with 
riotous roses of yellow and rose color 
in blue urns on a black background; 
there are blue architectural bandings 
and fluted columns and acanthus leaves 
reminiscently classic. The effect of the 
cretonne is not dark, and it has a sur- 
prising dignity despite its festive col- 
oring. 


In addition to the furniture suggested in the opposite sketch we can use the gateleg table, a rush seat mahogany Windsor chair, $30; a secretaire 


in mahogany, $162; upholstered chromewald birch bench, $24, and upholstered chair, $38. 


Upholstering extra 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
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PLAN 


House 


DEFINITE 


The Basis for Successful Work Rests on Intelligent Study, Due Consideration and the Elimination 
of Guesswork—Now Is the Time to Make Plans for Future Effects 


«ee basis of successful landscaping is 
well considered planning before a single 
new shrub or tree or flower is set in the ground. 
Your house cannot be brought to architectural 
perfection without adequate blueprints and 
working drawings. No more can the grounds 
about it be developed at random and result in 
anything but a hit-or-miss composition. 

Where the problem which confronts you in- 
volves new grounds which are entirely unde- 
veloped, the wise thing to do is to employ a 
professional landscape architect or else read 
up on the subject systematically in the best 
standard books before attempting to draw any 
plans of your own. In probably the 
majority of cases, however, some 
planting has already been done by 
the present occupant of the house, 
or by a former one, and the problem 
involves changes in what has been 
accomplished as well as the addition 
of new features. It is with this 
phase of landscaping work that the 
present article deals. 

Most people think that all radical 
steps in planting operations should 
be taken in the spring. This is 
largely true so far as actual planting 
is concerned, especially with flowers; 
but the time to plan for changes, 
and in some cases to put them into 
effect, is during the summer or early 
autumn. It is then, while the flower 
effects are still fresh in mind and 
the trees and shrubbery in full leaf, 
that you are best in a position to de- 
cide upon alterations and additions. 


A Definite Plan Essential 


Assuming that you are to be your 
own landscape architect, the first 
thing to do is to make a good sized 
ground plan of the place as it is, 
showing all beds, shrubs, trees, gar- 
den ornaments, outbuildings, walks, 
driveways, etc. Let the scale of the 
drawing be about 1’ to 14”. If this 
results in a map so large as to be 
unwieldy, cut it into sections which 
can be pasted on heavy cheesecloth 
so that the whole can be folded up 
to convenient size. Use a good qual- 
ity of paper which will take ink as 
well as pencil lines. The ink may be used to 
indicate existing plantings, and the pencil for 
changes. 

This map is merely a ground plan, a bird’s- 
eye view, as it were. You should also make 
what architects call “elevations” — rough 
sketches showing the contour or skyline of the 
plants themselves. If you will consider for a 
moment the importance of contour in a founda- 
tion planting of shrubs, for example, where 
they are in effect silhouetted against the house 
walls, you will see just how necessary these 
sketches are. There is no need to draw an 
elevation of every flower bed, of course; the 
lot boundaries, hedges, and shrubbery plant- 
ings are the most_important. 

With these drawings and the ground plan in 
hand, go over the place carefully, considering 


Johnston 
Garden statuary must be of the best conception and design, 


else it may be out of harmony. 


ROBERT STELL 


it from different angles and positions. Take 
along, too, a pencil, a long tape measure, a 
garden line, a few stakes, and someone to help 
you measure and mark out the changes on 
the spot. ' 

The planting alterations you may wish to 
make naturally cannot be enumerated here, as 
no two problems are identical. Roughly, 
though, consider the color arrangements in the 
flower beds, the creation of new vistas and 
lawn areas, the planting of additional shrub, 
tree or tall perennial backgrounds or the elimi- 
nation of existing ones, the use of screening 
vines and evergreens, the placing of a sundial, 


dominate, the planting of the grounds 


rose arch, lily pool or other embellishment. 
As these changes are determined upon, mark 
them on the ground plan. A simple system of 
duplicating key numbers will make plain the 
various shifts in the plantings when the time 
comes to make them. For additions, use let- 
ters to indicate the kinds of plants, if there 
is not space to write them directly on the plan. 
In all of this work leave nothing to memory 
or guesswork. Some of the improvements can 
perhaps be made at once, but the majority will 
necessarily have to wait until November or 
even next spring. Get everything down now 
in black and white, with measurements, loca- 
tions and shapes of beds clearly indicated. 
This may seem like an arduous task, but it 
will be well repaid in the final outcome. 
With the exception of evergrcens, the plant- 


It should supplement, not 


ing of trees and shrubs should not be under- 
taken for another two months. The contro- 
versy as to the respective merits of spring and 
fall planting of deciduous sorts will perhaps 
never be settled, but you will make no mis- 
take if you put in practically all of them, ex- 
cept the peaches and other pit fruits, during 
the autumn. Large trees are best moved dur- 
ing the cold weather, though when the job is 
done by somebne who thoroughly understands 
it, it may be successfully carried through at 
almost any season of the year. 


Garden Ornaments 


The use of garden ornaments is 
one of the important branches of 
landscaping. Nothing can more 
completely disrupt the harmony of 
a planting scheme than a fountain 
or piece of garden statuary unwise- 
ly chosen or wrongly placed—wit- 
ness “The Storm” as depicted in 
plaster on the bit of turf between 
the grape arbor and the rhubarb 
patch, or the iron mastodon hounds 
and ‘near-stags which in years past 
were wont to adorn (?) a certain 
type of front lawn. Conversely the 
right ornament in the right place is 
eminently desirable. 

The choice of garden ornaments 
is a matter of good taste, but their 
placing is based on rather definite 
rules. 

First, as to arches and pergolas, 
Don’t put up either one of these just 
for the sake of putting it up. Re- 
member that the arch especially 
should define an entrance of some 
sort—to the garden, a flight of steps, 
a separate and distinct part of the 
grounds; and that the pergola is 
usually at its best when serving in a 
somewhat similar capacity. The 
arch or the pergola which does not 
lead somewhere misses half its pur- 
pose in life. 

Through these entrances we come 
logically to another class of garden 
ornaments: those which are intended 
to serve as accent points or termini 
of vistas, such as sundials, bird 
fountains and gazing globes. Gen- 
erally speaking, such features should be simple 
in design and so placed as to have a definite 
background of shrubs or flowers to supply the 
needed contrast. Few simple landscape 
schemes are more effective than the one where, 
through a single arch covered with climbing 
roses, one looks down a straight turf walk 
between flower beds to a gazing globe close 
against a background mass of evergreens, 

Fountains on the small grounds should be 
used with restraint. The simple jet with 
one or two basins is the safest from an artistic 
point of view, unless you are ready to pay the 
prices which good figure work commands. 

Spring is the usual time for purchasing gar- 
den ornaments, and furniture, but with the 
prospect of labor shortage and rush work then, 
the wise person will buy this fall. 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


Vistas are necessary for an adequate apprecia- Wimpfheimer, Esq., Long Branch, N. J., the 
tion of the arrangement and decoration of contrast of wall treatment in dining room and 
rooms. In this instance, the home of Charles hall adds interest. Harry Allen Jacobs, architect 
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Francis I might have had a limestone 

fireplace like this, but the hammered iron 

lighting fixtures and walls hung with 

soft green velvet belong to a more mod- 

ern age. The old Spanish chairs are of 

leather, studded with brass nails. Taylor 
& Levi, architects 
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Dull yellow hangings and walls become 
gold and the warm coloring of the 17th 
Century Joshaghan rugs is intensified by 
the sunlight which filters through leaded 
glass windows in this Italian Renaissance 
room of the Alfred S. Rossin residence. 
Taylor & Levi, architects 
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An interesting example of effective 

composition is this Italian grille door, 

flanked on either side by a black 

wrought iron torchére and a stone 

pedestal surmounted by an urn of 

fruit. John B. Holtzclaw Co., 
decorators 
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Gillles 
The doors and furniture in this very 
modern bedroom are a delicate blue- 
green. Pompeian panels add a note of 
airy lightness which is carried out by pale 
cream walls, a mauve carpet and glazed 
chintz bedspreads. From the Long 
Branch residence of C. A. Wimpheimer. 
Harry Allen Jacobs, architect 
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Early Tudor architecture has been fol- 
lowed in the library of Bernard E. Pollak, 
Esq., New York City. Dark walnut 
woodwork, an unusual ceiling of hand- 
modeled plaster, and old iron lighting 
fixtures create an atmosphere of much 
dignity. Taylor & Levi, architects; 
Miss Swift, decorator 


Carved dark walnut lunettes above insert 
bookcases, a fixture of black wrought tron 
like a flaming torch, are in striking con- 
trast to the tawny colored stucco walls and 
stone fireplace in this library of Alfred 
S. Rossin, Esq., New York City, another - 
room in whose house is shown on page 40. 
Taylor & Levi, architects 
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USING SCULPTURE 


House & Garden 


IN THE HOME 


Simple Rules for Selecting and Placing It So That Both The 


HEN designed for the out of doors, 

sculpture appears in all its freedom 
—heroic, limitless, with the blue sky above 
it. When designed for the interior of build- 
ings, it becomes more intimate and confi- 
dential and charming. In the open it either 
declaims or, in lower key, recites a lyric. 
Inside, it converses with you, and if there 
is mutuality of feeling, it becomes com- 
panionable and a part of your life. 

That is the human way of approaching 
the problem of sculpture for the inside of 
the home. If that were all there were to it, 
selecting it and using it would be very sim- 
ple indeed; one could go about it much as 
one selects one’s friends—as a matter of 
companionship, of likes and dislikes. How- 
ever, this way of looking at it provides the 
urge, rather than the deed. There is a 
mechanical side, as well as a human side, 
and the two cannot be divorced. 

Do you remember when you were a young- 
ster and went to school, how hard it was to 
do a problem in square root? Multiplica- 
tion and fractions and such things seemed 
like play in comparison with it. 

But, a little later on, when you had to 
do cube root, do you remember what a brain- 
racking, fathomless, almost hopeless task it 
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Sculpture and the Room Are Enrichea 


PEYTON BOSWELL 


A Chinese porcelain image can be used on an 
unpainted Louis Quinze mantel 


was not only to master the method of do- 
ing, but actually to do it after you thought 
you had the method? 

Square root was a two-dimensional prob- 
lem; it had to do with length and breadth— 
you slid around on a plain surface. Cube 
root was a three-dimensional affair; it had 
to do with length, breadth and depth, and 
you got lost inside of it—in fact, it seemed 
fathomless. 

The decoration of a room with pictures 
may be compared with square root; you 
have a plane surface put up against a plane 
surface, which you must manipulate with 
due regard to color scheme, atmosphere, 
period, etc. 

But when you come to statuary, it be- 
comes a problem in space as well as surface, 
in addition to the various other artistic re- 
quirements. And it is space that cannot be 
measured by root. A very small piece of 
sculpture may be too large for a commodi- 
ous corner of a room, while a larger piece 
may be too small. Only good taste and 
artistic judgment can make things come out 
right. 

There are two ways of providing a room 
with statuary—the period method, which is 
more or less restricted, and the so-called 


The atmosphere of this room being Italian it is fitting that the Italian stone Renaissance mantel should be enriched with 16th Century Italian 
carved wood, polychrome and parcel gilt saint and angels. Courtesy of Mrs. James W. Ayer 
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A 16th Century 

Madonna and Child 

used on an Italian 
cabinet 


On a Gothic walnut 

hutch stands a 

carved 15th Cen- 
tury group 


“occult method,” which is as free of re- 
strictions as thought itself. 


In the Period Room 


The first method has to do with the 
period room, and, accordingly, the first 
desideratum is consistency. For example, 
in an Italian room, what could be quite 
so appropriate as the statuary of the old 
Italian sculptors, either the wonderfully 
beautiful polychrome religious pieces or 
bronzes of the Renaissance, with their fine 
old patina and their legendary themes? 
Or in a Louis Quinze room, the porcelain 
statuary of old China (so much admired 
then), the bronze figures of the 
French Renaissance with its long 
list of illustrious sculptors, or the 
wonderfully delicate nudes that 
marked the refinement and 
beauty -worship of the age? Or, 
again, to turn to the English peri- 
ods, Chinese pieces fall in exactly 
with the delicacies of the Chip- 
pendale style, which itself is 
largely built on Chinese motifs, 
but would be singularly unap- 
propriate with the sterling rug- 
gedness of the older Elizabethan 
style, when Gothic statuary is re- 
quired, or classical bronzes or 
portrait busts. 

When these requirements of 
consistency are fulfilled in the 
period room, the individual is at 
liberty to indulge his own whims, 
unless he prefers a mere slavish 
following of period ideas. He 
may now, if he cares, make his 
personality count, for in obtain- 
ing that something which for want 
of a better name is called “atmos- 
phere,” statuary is probably more 
potent than any other means. 
Furniture is impersonal and pic- 
tures are, after all, mere repre- 
sentations, but statuary is actu- 
ally there “in the round,” domi- 
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On a 17th Century Italian cabinet stands a majolica Madonna and 


Child with gilt wooden base. 


Courtesy J. D. Mclllenny, Esq. 
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Carved wooden poly- 

chrome Madonna of 

16th Century on a 
French mantel 


Italian carved and 

painted lion of 16th 

Century use jn Ital- 
ian group 


nating the space about it. A Louis Quinze 
mantel in a Louis Quinze room filled with 
Louis Quinze furniture, may give imper- 
sonally the finishing note to the ensemble, 
but a pair of the inimitable statuettes of 
Falconet or Clodion will transcend every- 
thing else in providing poignantly the light- 
some “atmosphere” of the 18th Century. 

Or, if it is an Italian Renaissance room, 
its purity can be made personal, almost, 
by means of one of the fine cld polychrome 
statues in which the austerity of Byzantium 
has been humanized by the appreciation for 
sensuous beauty that came to Italy with 
the Awakening. 

But to exercise one’s own taste 
in period decoration, unless re- 
productions are used, requires 
sometimes a very great outlay, 
especially as regards sculpture. 
The more flexible “occult method“ 
has a very strong appeal, not 
only because it is absolutely per- 
sonal but because its cost can run 
low or high as the individual 
wishes. 


The Occult Method 


The occult method of decorat- 
ing a room throws every other con- 
sideration to the winds except the 
feelings of the person who is go- 
ing to occupy it. It comprehends 
color that appeals to the owner, 
a table of whatever period the 
owner likes, pictures that he loves, 
a chair that invites him and to 
him is beautiful, a lamp that 
is just what he wants and statu- 
ary that makes him glad it is 
there. Given all these things, if he 
can keep them from clashing, the 
one with the other, he has achieved 
by the occult method exactly what 
he wants, and he ought to be 
happy—until his tastes change and 
he is ready to do it all over. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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IN AN ITALIAN 
GARDEN 


The Villa Lante at Bagnaia 


Alinari 
No Italian garden is complete without its 


Three kilometers from Bagnaia lies Viterbo, 
a strange little town of the past, famous for fountain and trickle of water. Bagnaia has 
the charm of its medieval houses and its several ancient designs in its water course of 
beautiful fountains. This design is attributed which the one shown to the right is peculiar- 
to Vignola, 1566 lyefascinating 
Mescioni 
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The Villa Lante is the home of the Duke Pietro Lante della Rovere, chairman of the Deputazione Provinciale of Rome. It was begun by 
Cardinal Riario and finisked by Cardinal Gambara following the plan of Vignola. The building is rather small, but the gardens are extensive 
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Close by Bag- 
naia is Viterbo, 
where there is 
another foun- 
tain that might 
well be placed, 
inreproduction, 
ina formal 
American gar- 
den 


gates and centering in a large fountain of four human figures. 


9 2 2 775 j ler 
th 5 reat pool enclosed with a balustrade with wa a i 
kE midst A Cardinal Gambara ae much money and time on this garden. The mistress of the garden today is an American 
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WINDOWS 


THAT GIVE 


CHARACTER 


to a 


FACADE 


This unusual stairs 
window repeats the 
general character of 
the door below and 
abundantly lights the 
hall. Frederick J. 
Sterner, architect 


Arched dormer win- 
dows, casements and 
double sash are all 
used successfully in 
this Colonial design. 
Murphy & Dana, 
architects 


The stone Tudor stairs 

window in this home 

is in keeping with the 

dignified entrance of 

that period. Frederick 

Squires was the archi- 
tect 


Casement windows 
add interest to a fa- 
cade. In this residence 
they are placed in the 
sleeping porch. Robert 
R. McGoodwin, 
architect 


The averdoor window 

and two story bay are 

especially distinctive 

types in the English 

house to the right. 

A. Winter Rose, archi- 
tect 


An arched panel sunk 
in above a window 
will give it distinction 
and add variety to a 
facade, Heacock & 
Hokanson were the 
architects 


Ina long dormer a row of casement windows can 
be effectively used. The sun room windows here 
are unusual. J. W. O'Connor, architect 
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Upstairs are three bedrooms and a bath, 

sufficient room for a small family. 

Economy in hall space affords ample 

room for plenty of closets. Overhang- 

ing eaves protect the lower windows in 
front and rear 


MR. GEORGE RULE’S 
HOME AT 
GREAT NECK, L. I. 


AYMAR EMBURY Il. Architect 


* 


Among the interesting points of the front 

of the house are the arched brick panels 

of the first story and the wide overhang 

of the eaves creating a covered terrace. 

The design is Dutch Colonial of the hip- 
roof type 


On one end is a large living room with 

fireplace, opening on a screened piazza, 

and on the other end the dining room 

with a door leading to the garden, and 

the pantry. The kitchen is sizeable and 
well placed 
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THE ELECTROCUTION OF LAUNDRY DAY 


Electrical Equipment of All Kinds Makes 
Monday Almost a Day of Rest 


ETHEL 8. PEYSER 


„CAN'T get my husband to see the neces- 
sity for putting into our new house a 
modern electric laundry,” complained Mrs. 
Stanley Webb to Mrs. Randolph Slater, the 
comfortable possessor of a modern laundry. 
“Well, I found that I couldn’t persuade 
Rand at first either when I talked about it. 
He always ended up with ‘Oh, you'll hate it 
after it is installed, and you'll never get a 
servant to stand for all this new fangled stuff 
and you’ll jolly well soon regret every effort 
and every cent you've put into it.’ ” 
“Then, pray, how did you manage it?” 
“T let money talk. Money, my dear Gwen, 
is the thing that makes a man sit up and take 
notice and if you can prove that you can save, 


Multiple Service Laundry 
Boorse 


WASHER 


Suggested arrangement for a small 


no matter what your initial expenditure may electrical laundry in a room 12! by 

be, you’ve won your case with the stronger sex.” 10% Howard Chapman, architect 
“Goodness! But I’m so ignorant on the i 

subject of money applied to work and ma- — 


The oscillating washer has 

a motor that swings the 

copper container, Courtesy 
of the Edison Co. 
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chinery,” began Mrs. Webb. 
“That’s just the crime,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Slater, “a woman 
can’t afford that excuse any 
longer. If you are ignorant, in- 
quire, delve, investigate, use tires 
or shoe leather, but find out! I 
really get awfully exasperated 
‘ with you and lots of my friends 
for the way in which you follow 
blindly simply because some 
other sheep climbed an at- 


WASHER 
1 
œ] SET TUBS 


The oscillating type of In the residence of J. E. Aldred, Locust Valley, L. I., the iron room is sepa- a hill I . 850 

washer can be attached rate from the laundry, the equipment being arranged for an uninterrupted tractive hill. t wont 

permanently to the tub process. Courtesy of Wallace B. Hart work any more, women 
have no excuse for it.” 

= a : r ee ee You're right there, 


Shirley. Would you think 
me a slacker if I dug for 
data from your pile?” 

“No, not at all, but 
after I give it to you I 
think you will be more 
satisfied to go around to 
the dealers yourself and 
apply what I tell you to 
your own housing condi- 
tions.” 


One of the requisites of a good laundry is plenty of light and ventilation. This is afforded here by the large windows. A combination skirt 
The equipment consists of an oscillating washer and tub, coal stove for irons, electrical dryer and ironing boards and sleeve board 
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“Of course,” readily assented Mrs. 
Webb. 

“You see, my laundry was built 
to order, in a new house with all 
conditions made for it for a family 
of six, a housekeeper and ten serv- 
ants.” 

“You're a brick, Shirley.” 

“No, but if you wait a minute, 
I'll trot upstairs to my study and 
extract a lot of data I put together 
about laundries which I will read 
and explain as I go along when 
necessary.” 

So saying, she went upstairs and 
brought down a manilla envelope 
neatly labeled with: “Electric Home 
Laundries.” The first thing she 
read was: 


Requirements of the Home Laundry 


A satisfactory laundry depends on :— 

1. The location of room, its rela- 
tion to outdoor drying and its 
relation to the source of supply 
of incoming laundry. 

2. Proper floor, ceiling and walls. 
All joins curved, no corners. 

3. Selection of equipment. The 
types and kinds best fitted to 
size of family and room. 

4. The advantageous disposal of 
appliances purchased. 

5. Thorough instruction of oper- 


To keep pieces rolling smooth- 
ly a motor is attached to the 
electric ironer 
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The laundry in the New York residence of Mr. George Blumenthal is equipp 
washer, dryer, skirt and sleeve board, and ironer for flat pieces. It is well ventilated and lighted. C 


For ironing flat work comes an electric iron with motor. 


Courtesy of the Edison Co. 


IPONER 


SET TUBS 


CLOTHES, 
BOILER 


SKIRT AND SLEEVE BOARDS 


For the residence of Eugene Meyer, Jr., Mt. Kisco, 
N. F., this complete electric laundry was developed. 
C. A. Platt, architect. Courtesy of Wallace B. Hart 
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ators in the use of the ma- 

chinery, as a good machine is 

useless unless the operator 
knows its requirements, 

6. Proper care of appliances. 

7. Sanitary conditions: light and 
ventilation. Good air is part 
of all good laundry work. 

8. The acceptance of the worker 
to use cheerfully the machinery 
and the adequate payment of 
the worker. 

9. Knowledge on the part of the 
housekeeper or mistress of 
laundry procedure in order to 
oversee more intelligently the 
work done. Women seem to 
think a knowledge of cookery 
necessary but give little heed 
to the importance of the laundry. 

10. A system developed and main- 
tained for the laundering of 
clothes. 

“So much for general principles 
and I shall not touch upon methods - 
of laundering. I am just going to 
tell you about equipment.” 

“I must say it sounds like a pretty 
big bite.” 

“Wait, don’t cry before you're 
really shelled and are burdened with 
some of my businesslike arguments 

(Continued on page 80) 


This is a two unit electric 
clothes dryer with one unit 
extended showing racks 


ed throughout with electric time- and tabor-saving devices—set tubs, 
ourtesy of the Domestic Laundry Equipment Corp. 
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An electric 
toaster stove for 
heating milk or 
‘water or for 
griddle cakes 
and, with a grill, 
for toasting, 

comes at $9.50 


THE 
ELECTRICAL 
BREAKFAST 


Holding a quart of water and with a 
removable six-egg rack, this electric 
boiler comes in nickel plate at $9.50 


Colonial electric percolator, 

safety fuse. In nickel, four 

cup size, $13.75; six cup, 
$15; nine cup, $16.50 


D yas ee te oo — 
» 


House & Garpen’s Shoppers will 
gladly purchase these articles for 
you. Cheque must accompany 
order, Names ond addresses of 
shops will be furnished on request, 


A combination electric table stove and 
grill roasts, bakes, fries, broils, toasts or 
boils, 72” in diameter. Nickel plated, $9.50 


Colonial electric water ket- 
tle, holding 2% pints, stand 
812" high. In nickel plate 
or copper, safety fuse, $12 


erer- E apgr 


& Garden 


No grease is 
necessary for this 
electric table 
waffle iron. 
Cooks two waf- 
fles 312" square 
in a minute and 
a half. Nickel 
plated, $15 


With electric appliances the modern breakfast may be as smart, attractive and practical as you please without the services of a maid. The 
percolator here costs $18; the toaster, $6.85, and the egg boiler, $9.50 
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A SUPER-DOG WITH A PRIMITIVE STREAK 


E eee 


The Police Dog Is the Embodi- 
ment of Strength, Alertness and 
Versatile Ability 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


IS name may not seem to promise it, but 

he's a hundred per cent House & GAR- 
DEN dog. In other words, a dog of intelli- 
gence, personality, character and all-around 
dependability. These are worth-while char- 
acteristics which, parenthetically, all breeds 
do not possess. 

The wolfish origin of the police dog and 
his development into the animal of today 
are so generally known that there is no need 
to repeat them here. What chiefly concerns 
us are his present qualifications, the things 
you want to know about any dog before mak- 
ing him a member of the family. For in the 
choice of a breed there are errors to which 
the inexperienced are prone—a dog must fit, 
precisely as if he were a hat, a gown or a 
pair of shoes. 


His Outstanding Characteristics 


The police dog, then, is "all dog,” a subtle 
combination of courage, hardiness, quick wit, 
determination and faithfulness. By inherit- 
ance and training he is fitted to cope with any 
situation involving defense of home, people 
or property; by instinct he is a gentleman 
and a pal. There is nothing of the molly- 
coddle or pampered pet about him. If you 
want a canine who wil] thrive upon three 
chocolate peppermints and one teaspoonful of 
whipped cream per diem, don’t get a police 
dog. A pound of lean beef and a chunk of 
bread are more in his line. 

lt should be understood that these traits 


The three pups on this page are 

brothers, and excellent examples of 

the breed. Two of them won blue 
ribbons in the puppy class 
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We defy you not to fall in love with 
a police dog pup—and respect him, 
too, Notice this youngster’s splendid 
head. Courtesy Mrs. M. E. Heilner 


are characteristic of a good police dog, by 
which is meant one of good breeding. For 
be it known that a dog so highly specialized 
as this must needs be a thoroughbred to ful- 
fill all expectations. If a strain of common 
blood is in his veins, it frequently happens 
that his defensive and offensive instincts will 
be perverted; and in the case of so powerful 
an animal the results will scarcely be de- 
sirable. The principle involved is common 
enough among all animals, human and other- 
wise; take the specialist away from his legiti- 
mate calling, and he must be of the best or 
disappointment will follow. 

It has often occurred to me that were less 
space given to the dogs themselves in the 
practical articles which are written about 
them, and more to the method of handling 
them and the general treatment accorded, the 
value to the reader would be increased. A 
dog is one of the most responsive creatures 
in the world, to wise as well as unwise han- 
dling. His owner should understand his 
limitations, both physical and mental; his 
likes and dislikes; the peculiarities of his par- 
ticular breed, and make allowances for them. 
Any dog that is worth owning is worth re- 
specting; respect connotes understanding, and 
understanding brings out the best traits the 
dog possesses. 


The Importance of Training 


The canine kingdom, unlike Cæsar's Gaul, 
is divided into but two parts: trained dogs, 
and the vast majority. In the case of most 
breeds, lack of training means nothing more 
serious than annoyance and inconvenience, 
but with a police dog it may prove actually 
dangerous. Consider for a moment: here is 
a dog which for generations has been bred 

(Continued on page 64) 


The part wolf origin of the police 

dog shows clearly in his conforma- 

tion and coat. But the undesirable 
wolfish traits are gone 
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IN OF HEP RADIAT OR 


Successful Methods by Which It Can Be Boxed Or 


O have a radiator standing forth in full 

view in any room is a piece of inexcus- 
able barbarity. It is just as objectionable 
and just as unreasonable as it would be to 
obtrude a kitchen sink in full sight of a 
dinner table. To permit it to occupy a point 
of vantage and prove a chronic eyesore is 
likewise sheer stupidity. It is a confession 
of helpless incapacity and weak-minded sur- 
render to the jobbing steam fitter, who im- 
poses the monster wherever it suits his con- 
venience. 

Any self-respecting architect will see to it 
that radiators are placed in the least obtrusive 
position feasible, and with a little additional 
expense will conceal them with more or less 
ingenuity. The contractor who installs radi- 
ators at a subsequent date will not be so con- 
siderate. He must be closely watched as to 
their placing. This article is quite as much 
for the victim of late installation as for the 
reader who has the architect’s aid. 

The radiator must be concealed. That 
much is plain, unless the appearance of every 
room where direct radiation is used is to be 
seriously marred. The question is, what are 
the possible and which are the best methods 
of concealment? One help to convenient con- 
cealment, a method employed by some of the 


Incorporated Into Built-In Furniture 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


This radiator grille is made of plaited iron 
strips, behind which the radiator is set 


Se en SN 
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Beneath a long window or a row of windows the radiators can be concealed by a built-in seat with the grilles set low in front. Cupboards on either 
side give a balanced grouping 


best architects, is to use radiators of very 
thin material with a minimum volume of 
metal to be heated. This has the advantage 
of flatness, for convenient enclosure in walls 
beneath window sills. Unfortunately in this 
arrangement, the expense is greater and the 
durability supposed to be not so great, so the 
bulkier, common variety of radiator is the 
kind more likely to be encountered. 

When radiator concealment can be planned 
for at the time the house is built, it is much 
easier to manage successfully than when radi- 
ators come as a later addition. The most 
logical position for radiators is either under 
or near windows. If they can be let into the 
wall under windows—and unless the wall is 
very thick this will require the thin material 
and flat radiators—they can be concealed by 
a panel even with the wall or the wainscot. 
The panel itself should either be hinged or 
divided into doors to give access to the 
mechanical attachments, all of which ought 
to be out of sight. Line the enclosing space 
with asbestos air cell, an asbestos preparation 
with corrugated surface. i 

The stiles and rails of the panel or doors 
will be of wood. Protect the inside surfaces 
of the panel or door-framing with a layer of 
asbestos. The panels themselves must be 
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House 


In an old house where the radi- 

ator is set in a window it can be 

concealed by a cupboard which 
makes a plant table 


filled in with some kind of open 
work that will not obstruct the 
passage of the warm air. Rattan 
is the best material for this, from 
both the physical and decorative 
points of view. It does not warp, 
get loose, nor rattle, and is suscep- 
tible of a great variety of decorative 
treatments. These effectually con- 
ceal the radiator mechanism within 
but do not impede the issue of heated 
air. A lattice of thin wooden strips 
may also be used to fill the panels. 
This device is not as good as rattan 
beeause the strips warp, rattle and 
become badly discolored. Wire net- 
ting is too suggestive of chicken 
coops to be agreeable and does not 
very well hide the radiator behind it. 
Under certain conditions, a well de- 
signed metal grille may be used, but 
will have to be judiciously managed 
as the juxtaposition of metal and 
wood in this way is apt to be unat- 
tractive. 


Boxed-in Enclosures 


Boxed-in radiator enclosures, pro- 
jecting into the room from the line 
of the wall, with metal grille open- 
ings in the widened window sills 
are not to be recommended if radi- 
ators can possibly be placed other- 
wise. When it is not feasible to 
place and conceal radiators beneath 
windows, another good place for 
their installation is in the lower part 
of built-in bookcases. Here they 
may be enclosed in low cupboards 
with the same kind of openings as 
just noted. When this is done the 
radiator must have a metal hood or 
reflector at back, sides and top, and 
the cupboard must be lined with as- 
bestos air cell insulation to protect 
the adjacent woodwork sufficiently. 
Such installation in the base of book- 


eases permits the use of the ordinary 
type of radiator which, fortunately, 
may be had in low sections. This 
device also offers one solution of in- 
stalling radiators in old houses. lt 
may also be used in new houses 
where windows extend all the way to 

the floor or where, for one reason or 
another, installation beneath win- 
dows may not be desired. 

Another possible method of con- 
cealment is to enclose the radiator 
in the wall. This may necessitate 
either the use of very flat radiators 
of thin material, or else furring out 
the wall several inches farther than 
would otherwise be required. Where 
the wall is wainscotted, or partially 
wainseotted, a rattan or other panel, 
as previously suggested, may be used 
for the opening. When there is no 
wainscot, the covering of the open- 
ings will have to be treated in a 
more or less decorative manner. Be- 
sides the kinds of covers already 
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such as these, which are also useful as shelves or tables 


For sun room radiators one may have built decorative covers 
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When shielded by asbestos boards 

the radiator may even be con- 

cealed in a bookcase without in- 
juring the books 


mentioned, one might, in some cases, 
use a faience, or a wrought metal 
grille where it harmonizes with the 
character of the room. 


Radiator Cupboard 


Still another possible treatment 
which is quite feasible when there is a 
plain wall, is to set the radiator in a 
niche similar to the aumbry-like cup- 
boards that often occur in Mediæval 
or early Renaissance Italian rooms. 
The screen over the opening would 
have to be given some decorative em- 
phasis with an open-work pattern, or 
such like device. Doors, ornamented 
on both sides, might be added, to close 
when the radiator was not in use. 
With the doors open, the general effect 
would be that of a triptych; closed, 
that of a cupboard. 

Now we come to the problem of the 
radiator in rooms where no original 
provision was made for it. And here 
a caution is necessary. Do not at- 
tempt to disguise a radiator under the 
form of some familiar piece of furni- 
ture; to do so is inherently dishonest 
and will eventually prove as revolting 
as any other sham. An outstanding, 
uncompromising radiator may most 
fittingly be enclosed in a low, cabinet- 
like structure, the doors or panelled 
front and sides of which are treated 
to accord with the foregoing sugges- 
tions. The top of this may be used 
as a shelf or console stand. There is 
no dishonesty in this; the feature is 
still unmistakably a radiator, but its 
unsightliness has been relieved by 
legitimate decorative treatment. 

An alternative to such an arrange- 
ment would be to use a cireular and 
rather tall radiator. Set it in a cor- 
ner, enclosing it with a quarter-cir- 
cular strueture resembling 18th Centu- 
ry Italian quadrant-fronted cabinets. 
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NEARING | the 


END of the 


House & Garden 


VEGETABLE SEASON 


Weeds, Cover Crops and Harvesting the Results of the Summer’s 
Mor The Question of Soil Productiveness 


NE of the most serious problems that the 

gardener has to contend with is the 
growth of obnoxious weeds. These pests are 
of robust growth and exact a heavy toll from 
the ground. For many reasons it is advisable 
to fight them at this season, one being that the 
weed growth is practically at an end for the 
year, and many weeds, particularly rye grass 
and other coarse rooted things, can be de- 
stroyed by digging and shaking out the roots. 
Top rooting weeds can be easily removed be- 
cause the ripening of the roots obviates the 
tendency to break and they can be removed 
whole. 

Another factor is that more time is avail- 
able now than in the early spring, when caring 
for the plants requires greater attention. It 
must be admitted, however, that constant cul- 
tivation during the growing period will reduce 
the weed growth to a point where it will not 
he serious at any time of the year. 

Gardens and cultivated fields of any kind 
should be gone over and all weeds cut down 
with a scythe or mowing machine, because of 
the fact that they are seeding at this particular 
time. The tops should be gathered and burned. 
This applies toʻa situation where it is impos- 
sible to dig them under, such as the borders 
of fields or gardens. Uncultivated fields that 
are overgrown with weeds should be cut with 
a mowing machine and the tops burned or 
stacked in heaps and allowed to dry. 

In gardens or on farms where maturing crops 
have left a vacant place it is a good practice 
to sow some crop in order to keep down weed 
growth. A good idea is to use something of 
a coarse growing, vigorous nature, which when 


WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


By keeping the ground stirred even in the 
fall, you maintain that increase in soil pro- 


ductiveness which cultivation gives. Fur- 


thermore, you will be helping to curtail 
next year’s weeds 


Stake and tie the tall 
plants to prevent their 
breaking during heavy 
storms 


If the weeds are al- 

lowed to grow large, 

pulling them uproots 
desirable things 


This is the time to 

cut out the old rasp- 

berry canes and tie 
up the young ones 


By removing some of 

the foliage you will 

hasten the ripening of 
the tomatoes 


sown thickly will absolutely cover the ground. 
Besides adding to the strength of the soit 
when turned under, a crop of this nature serves 
as a weed eradicator and is well worth the 
effort. It would be well to treat garden paths 
and roads with a weed killer in order to de- 
stroy the growth, as weeds which are seeding 
now, if allowed to go over until spring before 
being destroyed, will prove a serious task and 
require considerably more material to get them 
under control. 

One of the best and most practical means 


.of restoring to the ground the elements that 


are continually being used up by vegetation 
is the use of cover crops. These crops are 
sown for the purpose of being plowed under 
when filled with the qualities necessary to re- 
plenish the elements in the soil. Ground of 
any description that is intended for cultivation 
next year and is vacant at this time should 
certainly be sown down with a proper cover 
crop. i 20 

The choice of the cover crop depends to a 
great extent upon the condition of the ground, 
but in all cases the principle involved is the 
same. Orchards, garden areas and farm lands 
should be treated in the same manner. By 
sowing most of these crops at this time, a 
good substantial growth will be obtained by 
early spring when the crops are ready for, 
plowing under. In many cases a chain will 
have to be used on the plow to assure proper 
covering. ; ) 

For light soils which are deficient in humus 
or water holding qualities, it is advisable. to 
use a crop of heavy growth such as rye or 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A mirror inside This small walnut table may be 


Thi. i d 
a ide The bedroom the lid and com- used beside a big chair. The 


or sewing table with drop leaves 

is sturdy enough for a heavy 

lamp. It has an ample drawer. 

Closed, 14” square, opens to 
28” by 14”. $50 


furniture above 
may be painted 
any color desired. 
Chest of drawers, 
$160; mirror, 
$41; muslin up- 
holstered chair, 
separate cushion, 
$70; painted 
desk, $75; desk 


partments in the 
drawer make this 
a convenient 
small dressing 
table. Could also 
be used for desk 
if desired. It 
may be painted 
any desired color. 
865 


top is decorated in a flower de- 

sign of rose, green and blue. 

24“ high, top, la“ by 11%". 
The price is $20 


chair, handmade, 
$34 


Be cASTONAL 
FURNITURE 


The Queen Anne mahogany sec- 
retary has two drawers and 
shelves enclosed in glass. 74“ 
high, 10“ deep, 33” wide, $97. 
Suitable for a small apartment. 


The House & Garden Shoppers will 
gladly execute orders for these pieces. 
Cheque must accompony order. 
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THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


House & Garden 


Ninth Month ` 


September 


SUNDAY 


Seplember 
blowes 
softe 

Till the 
fruite is 
in the 
lofte. 


—Old 
Proverb 


7. De not 
stopeutting the 
grass until sil 
growth hsy 
ceased. Fajlurs 
to do this will 
result in a long 
growth, which 
whea  esrried 
over the winter 
will tura brown 
in spring snd 
be hard to era- 
dicate when 
the lawn is put 
in order. 


A garden bed where 
the late crops. can 
be protected is a 
good investment 


14. This is 
one of the best 
periods ef the 

ear for seed- 
ng down new 
lawns, the ren- 
sou being thst 
most weed 
growth is over 
snd the grass 
will get suf- 
ficlent start to 
carry it safely 
through the 
trisis ef winter 
weather. 


21. De not 
neglect te gew 
dewn with rye 
and clever the 
vacsnt patches 
In the garden. 
Sewlngs can 
also he made 
between corn, 
eabbsge and 
other crepa, 
with the idea 
of remaining 
after these 
crops have 
been gsthered. 


Good rutabagas 
must grow quickly, 
Nitrate of soda will 


stimulate them 

28. Wirs 
grass, rye grass 
and other 
heavy growing 
grasses and 
weeds grow 
very rapidly at 
this season of 
the yesr, and 
if allowed to 
overrun your 
garden they 
will bea serious 
fscter to con- 
tend with next 
spring. 


O 


on the e 


like people.“ 


kinds © people, too. 
but withcut no stren’th worth speakin 
weepy people, always a-droopin’ down toward the ground when they gets old. 
hand, are solid aw’ neot an dependable, with wholesome lookin’ leaves an’ cheery color in the fall, 
mighty diff rent from the. silver maples, which're forever reachin’ out tong, sereggly arms that don’t never 
seem to do nothin? much worth while. i 

wey: Uhen they're young they're mostly all legs, skinny an’ awkward. 
affect the likeness none—they’s chunky, well formed children to match 


Herbaceous plants 

may be moved 

more successfully in 
fall than spring 


The last of the season’s clipping of the 
formal evergreens may be done during 
September 


MONDAY 


1. The last 
sowing ef peas 
should he made 
the early part 
of this month, 
nsing only the 
hard round- 
seceded type, 
which ia quick 
and vigorous 
In growth. If 
the ground is 
dry, water the 
drilis weill be- 
fore sowing the 
seed. 


8 Melon 
frames snd 
other garden 
accessories thst 
will not he used 
agsin this sea- 
son should he 
repsired, palat- 

and put 
swsy In winter 
stersge. When 
well esred foi 
they will last 
for seversl sen- 


sons ef actusl 


use. 


15. Onlens, 
psrsnoips, spin- 
ach and bardy 
crepa of this 
chsracter may 
he sown In the 

n with the 
ides of carrying 
them over the 
winter. This 
can be easily 
done with a 
little protec- 
tion, such as 
galt hay or sim- 
Har material, 


22. Celery 
should be 
banked with 
esrth now. It 
is hest If this is 
attended to fre- 
quently, as the 
sell should 
never be al- 
lowed to work 
Its way into the 
heart of the 
plant. Hold the 
stalks together 
while hsnking 
them. 


29. A great 
deal of our 8o- 
called winter 
losses, especi- 
ally with ever- 
greens, is the 
result of these 
plants being al- 
lewed to be- 
come hone dry 
at this sesson 
when they are 
developing a 
root aystem 
to esrry them 
over winter. 


THER day a young college professor passed our farm, on’ seein’ 
rood he stops to visit for a spell. 
on a walkin’ trip, he says, up toward the Canada border. 
like o” that, an’ pretty soon he savs, a-lookin’ 
onder—big an’ rugged an’ strong. 
been studyin’ 
Pve seen plenty 


The 


proaching to plant 
hardy bulbs outdoors 


TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY} THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 


It Is not 5. The or- 
chsrd that is 
not grewlng sa~ 
tisfsctorily ean 
be improved 
wonderfully hy 
the sowing of 
eover crops, 
and subse- 
quently turn- 
jog them under 
as deseribed ea 
another psge. 
No brehsrfd 
should be 
grown in sod. 


6. Evergreens 
thst have been 
confined In 
growth. hedges 
sod vsrious 
other plants 
thatsreciipped 
trequently 
should be given 
a final clipping 
at this time. 
Do this before 
the folisge 
turns on the 
deciduous 
plants. 


3. Do not 4. 
negleetthecane too Iste to start 
fruits, if they a _ strawberry 
have not sl- bed fer next 
reudy been st- season, it potted 
tended to. Go isnts are used 
over them csre- or plsntlng. 
fully, removing Use pistillate 
the old egnes and staminste 
at the ground types. Put lo 
Hne sad tying plenty of msn- 
the young, vig- ure snd s fair 
orous shoots amount of hone 
Into position te mesl te stimu- 
prevent dam- iate strong, ra- 
age by atorms, pid growth. 


2. Prune sil 
deciduous trees 
before the 
leaves fall, as it 
is much easier 
then to deter- 
mine whst psrt 
pf the growth 
is to be re- 
moved. Cut 
the branches 
close, lesving 
no stubs, snd 
psitnt the 
wounds im- 
inedistely. 


13. De aot 
neglect to get 
cuttiags of the 
hedding plaats 
before they are 
destroyed hy 
frost. This ap- 
piles to chry- 
ssathemuma, 
epleus, ete. 
Eseh variety 
should he kept 
buraed. This sepsrste, 88 
will deatroy mixed colors 
many insect are disappolat- 
larvse. ing. 


10. This is 
peony month 
la the flower 
garden. Ii you 
want good re- 
sults next year, 
it will be ne- 
cesssry to over- 
haul the plants 
now, digging 
up the clumps 
thst are too 
large, cutting 
them Into four 
Pieces und re- 
setting. 


II. Where 
hested frames 
are svsilsble 
Jor them, there 
are a number 
of crops that 
esn be started 
at this time. 
Radishes, spia- 
ach, etc., or 
some of the 
cooler flowers 
auch as violets 
and psnsies, 
esn he sown 
jo the frsmes. 


12. The flow- 
er garden 
should be given 
a final clean-up 
for the seasoa. 
The walks 
should be prop- 
erly edged, sill 
weed 
and 
Stalks of plants 
removed snd 


9. Vegetshles 
ahould be 
Started ia ths 
greenhouse 
now for next 
winter's use. 
Csaullflower, 
lettuce and 
string besne 
should be sown 
about every 
three weeks. 
Tomatoes 
and Swiss 
chsrd need but 
ode sowing. 


Sweel peas for win- 

ter bloom in the 

greenhouse should be 
planted now 


20. Chrysan- 
themums snd 
other similsr 

ignts thst are 
a bud should 
be fed freely 
with liquid 
manures of dif- 
ferent kinds. 
This eperstion, 
however, muat 
bedisecatinued 
as soo ss the 
huda show 
color and signs 
of opening. 


19. Carna- 
tions thst were 
pisated out 
msy now be 
put ig the 
greenhouse. 


17. Perman- 
ent pastures 
for grazing pur- 
Poses should be 
sown st this 
time, Benr in 
mlad that if 
properly put 
down, a good 
gsture will 
ast for many 


18. Attention 
should he given 
now to bulb 
plantiog fer 
this season. 1f 
not already 
placed, orders 
should be sent 
inimmedistely, 
as early plant- 
ing mesns bet- 
years. Do not ter results. It 
under any cir- gives the hulb 
cumstances 8 chance to 
plsat Inferior form a root 
seed. system. 


16. Ever- 

eens thst sre 

elag trans- 
planted now, 
or hsve been 
trsnspisted re- 
cently, must be 
kept well wa- 
tered. Altheugh 
top growth has 
terminosted, 
these planta 
are making 
considershle 
root growth 
even now. 


shaded slightly 
for several 
daya, or uatil 
the roots have 
again hecome 
active. Over- 
head sprsying 
is helpful. 


27. Just As 
soon as the 
follsge turna 
yellow on de- 
eiduous plants 
ft is safe to 
Start trans- 

lanting; in 
act, the earller 
In the fall this 
is attended to 
the better, as 
the roots will 
take hold be- 
fore cold wea- 
ther. 


26. Before 
the lesves 
begla to fall, 
loek the garden 
and grounds 
over carefully 
with sneye to 
changes ln 
thelr arrange- 
meat. The 
reason fer this, 
and how to go 
about it, are 


24. Coid- 
frames that can 
he protected 
throughout the 
winter should 
be used for 
sowing hardy 
vegetables like 
eabhage and 
eaullfiower 
with the idea 
o? carryin 
them over an 
Planting out 
early ìn the 
spring. 


25. It might 
be advisable te 
huild a fire in 
the greenhouse 
occasionally. 
Cold nights 
and hot days 
gre productive 
of mildew. Te 
overcome this 
have the pipes 
painted with a 
paste made 
from flowers ef detailed on 
sulphur and another psgein 
water. this issuc. 


23. Mush- 
room beds msy 
he started in 
the cellsr at 
thla time. Be 
sure toget 
fresh droppings 
for this pur- 
pose, and by 
all means use 
new culture 
spawn, which 
Is of high qusl- 
ity snd the 
most depend- 
able. 


Gathering rutabagas 

that have attained 

the proper size and 
best quality 


30. It would 
not he amiss 
with late grow- 
ing crops such 
as celery, ruta- 
bags, carrots, 

arsnip and 

ew Zesland 
apinach, or 
ether crops still 
bearing, to 8p- 
ply frequent 
dressings of 
manure and ot- 
casionsily n- 
trate of sods. 


O’er yon 
bare knoll 
the point- 
ed cedar 
shadows 

Drowse on 
the crisp, 
gray 
moss. 

—Lowell 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors ia 
aimed as a reminder for undertaking all his 
tasks in season. ft in fitted to the latitude 
of the Middle States, but its service should 
be available for the whole country if it be 
remembered that for every one hundred 
miles north or aputh there is a difference 
of from five to seven days later or earlier 
in performing garden operations, The dates 
given are, of course, for an average season. 


me a-fixin’ the line fence along the 
Right nice young feller he was, an’ 1 kinder took to him, he was 
Wa’l, we stood there tolkin bout crops an’ the 
up the slope o' the hill pasture, “Thors a fine ook ye have 
Le often thought trees must have souls, theyre so 
over that idee ever since, an’ by jing, he’s right; an they're like diffrent 
o gals that’s reg’ler aspen trees—flippity an’ gay an’ shimmerin’, 
of when a real storm come along. Spruces, too, remind me o sad, 
Red maples, on t'other 
They're 


Boards held wilh 

stakes may be used 

in blanching the 
early celery crop 


2 


If ye'll notice, too, pretty near all trees ere like people in another 
„Them that ain't thataway don't 
em, = 


Old Doe Lemmon. 


Lettuce may be planted in the cold- 
frame to yield a post-season crop which 
will repay the effort 


Start this month to 
hill up the late cel- 
ery plants with earth 


time is 


September, 1919 


HOME FURNISHING 
Should Start with Floors 
The floor covering is the foundation 
of the color scheme. 


Its design, by holding the eye, largely 
determines the shape of the room. 


In the Special Seamless Rug illustrated, 
the ground color sounded the keynote 


of the color scheme, and the border 
united all the other tones used. 


The design had the effect of short- 
ening and widening a long, narrow 
room. 


Let us solve similar problems for you. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


RETAIL CARPET DEPARTMENT 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVE. & FORTY-SEVENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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and exclusive, they are 
always recognized by 
those who appreciate 
the best. 

Send us your deal- 
er’s name and we will 
send you our “Home 
Service Chart” which 
if filled in and re- 
turned will enable our 
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Nearing the End of the Vegetable Season 


(Continued from page 54) 


leguminous crops like clover. Suitable 
mixtures can be obtained that will give 
a well balanced combination to meet 
various soil conditions. For instance, 
rye and crimson clover are a good com- 
bination for sowing now in light soils. 
In heavy soils a combination of winter 
vetch and clover will be found satis- 
factory. The point is to sow now, and 
get crops that are hardy to carry over 
the winter. 

There are few soils that are not worth 
the effort of serious cultivation. This 
means that there are few soils so un- 
productive that they cannot be quickly 
restored. One of the higgest factors in 
destroying the productiveness of soils is 
the lack of cultivation. The soil bakes 
very deep, losing its moisture. The 
countless numbers of live organisms that 
are constantly building up the soil if 
they are properly protected are de- 
stroyed where soils are allowed to sun 
bake. This is equally true of soils that 
have become waterlogged, as these little 
organisms in order to do their work 
properly must have a soil that is well 
aerated, with a fair percentage of mois- 
ture as well. This condition is further 
preserved by cultivation. All these con- 
ditions are factors in building up the 
soil, and must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

To be productive, the soil must be 
well loosened to a considerable depth. 
The old theory of not plowing or dig- 
ging deep enough to bring up the sub- 
soil has long been abolished. This sub- 
soil is naturally improved by contact 
with the air and elements. Where the 
soil is extremely sandy or poor in 
quality, it would not be advisable to 
bring a great quantity to the surface at 
any one time. The purpose of work- 
ing the ground is to form a blanket of 
loose earth, which is retentive of air 
and moisture, these being the two big 
factors in the growing of plants. 

Soils that are wet can easily be re- 
claimed through ditching. By the use 
of tile drains, which carry off the ex- 
cess water and are easily installed, you 
can arrange a drainage system which 
will last for a lifetime. 

Now is the time to give attention to 
new areas that are intended for culti- 
vation next spring. Gardens or fields 
that are uncultivated should be plowed 
or dug at this time. It would also be 
a good idea to give this land which 
has been lying idle for some time a good 
coating of lime to neutralize the soil 
acids, and to plow it several times be- 
tween now and next spring. 


Collecting Dividends 


The biggest satisfaction in the garden 
and the greatest factor toward success- 
ful gardening is the dividends that are 
declared in the way of crops. In many 
cases a good garden is destroyed hy 


the incorrect gathering of vegetables 
They are allowed to become too larg: 
before gathering. There is no particu 
lar advantage in allowing potatoes te 
remain in the ground after the tops 
have dried up thoroughly, as any con- 
tinued wet weather might start thi 
tubers into second growth. It is, there- 
fore, well to dig your potatoes and stor 
them if the plants are well ripened 
The potatoes after being brought to the 
surface should be allowed to remain 
there for several hours before placing 
in boxes. This sunbath hardens the 
skins, which makes them keep better 
during the winter. Never dig potatoes 
during wet weather, as they will not 
keep well. 

The ripening of the top growth on al 
tuberous rooted vegetables such as pars 
nips, salsify, chicory, etc., is an indi 
cation that the plant has completed it 
growth, and the tubers may be dug any 
time after that period. Immediately 
after the potatoes are dug, the vacan 
spaces should be sown with some cover 
crop to keep the ground clean and te 
add fertility to the soil. 

All crops that mature quickly an- 
which cannot be stored for the winter 
should be preserved by canning, Thi 
is true of corn, lima beans, string beans 
spinach and tomatoes. Care should be 
exercised that none of these vegetable 
is allowed to go to waste. They should 
he gathered regularly, as any attempt 
at wholesale harvesting in the smal! 
home garden is certain to result in 
failure. Therefore, the canning process 
cannot be done on any large scale, but 
must be regulated according to the re- 
turns from the garden. The point af 
gathering vegetables daily from the 
garden cannot be over-emphasized. 

It will not be long before the garden 
of this summer will be but a memory 
We can, by a little effort, make our 
garden considerably longer lived than 
it would be if we allowed the first kill- 
ing frost to destroy the plants. In 
some cases we have a frost im late Sep- 
tember, and in the latitude of New 
York we usually have a destructive one 
the first or second week in October 
Lettuce, egg-plant, peppers and other 
crops that are still in the ground can 
be made to live, in some cases, as long 
as the middle of November. Barrels, 
old boxes, heavy tar paper or building” 
paper of any description, baskets or 
any material of this kind may be 
pressed into service for the saving of 
our garden. It is well to have the mate- 
rials assembled at a convenient point 
in the garden. Wires or heavy string 
may be placed over beans and other 
soft crops to prevent their being broken 
with the covering material as applied 
Prolonging the life of the garden re- 
quires little work and will more than 
repay you for the effort. 


Using Sculpture in the Home 
(Continued from page 43) 


In this connection it may be re- 
marked that every scheme of decoration 
originated by means of the occult meth- 
od, because period style is merely the 
taste of some particular epoch, stand- 
ardized, regarded as an historical entity, 
and made more or less inflexible. The 
nobility of the age of Louis XV liked 
certain things; they surrounded them- 
selves with these things, which per- 
fectly expressed the spirit of the age. 
They took something from preceding 
periods, something from China, and 
something from the originality of the 
incomparable artists of the time; then 
succeeding generations recognized the 
ensemble as the Louis Quinze style, and 
made an institution of it. 

Why shouldn’t the American of the 


present day have the same sort of lib- 
erty to work out by the occult method 
the sort of home he desires? The 
nation’s art awakening has produced 
painters and sculptors who rank among 
the world’s greatest and hy the same 
token the American lover of beauty can 
be trusted to create a style for us that 
will be artistically correct. 

The individual who starts in to sur- 
round himself with art objects selected 
by the occult method will find a wealth 
of material. All ages and all countries 
are at his command, from the worthy 
specimens of ancient China, with their 
beauty of mass and line; the extremely 
formal sculptures of old Egypt, and the 
crude barharities of native African sculp- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HE delightful impression crested by 
some miteriors may be attributed quite 


C Ohe Charm ofan eee, onventional character of their 


Unconventional Room | A tall oaken Dresser, for example, with its 


accompanying Gate-leg Table, finds 
Congenial companionship with Chairs betraying 
unmistakably their Early Italian origin 3 
grouping that cannot fail to infuse the weil 
considered Dining Room with a distinction 
which conventional pieces could not possibly 
ampart. By the same token the Living Room 
the Halll and each Chamber are susceptible to that 
treatment which transcends the commonplarr 
leaving an unforgetable picture in one’s memory 


C Many rooms possessing this ngering charm 
have been inspired by a stroll through the 
twelve Galleries of this interesting establishment 
and brought to successful conclusion st well 
within moderate cost. 


Suggestions may be goned foam de lame prints 
ue ain zooms, gostis upon ecgecs! 


New York Gallerirs 
Grand Rapids Fixnsture Company 
54-36 West 32% St. New York 
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Nearing the End of the Vegetable Season 
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leguminous crops like clover. Suitable 
mixtures can be obtained that will give 
a well balanced combination to meet 
various soil conditions. For instance, 
rye and crimson clover are a good com- 
bination for sowing now in light soils. 
In heavy soils a combination of winter 
vetch and clover will be found satis- 
factory. The point is to sow now, and 
get crops that are hardy to carry over 
the winter. ; 

There are few soils that are not worth 
the effort of scrious cultivation. This 
means that there are few soils so un- 
productive that they cannot be quickly 
restored. One of the biggest factors in 
destroying the productivencss of soils is 
the lack of cultivation. The soil bakes 
very deep, losing its moisture. The 
countless numbers of live organisms that 
are constantly building up the soil if 
they are properly protected are de- 
stroyed where soils are allowed to sun 
bake. This is equally true of soils that 
have become waterlogged, as these little 
organisms in order to do their work 
properly must have a soil that is well 
aerated, with a fair percentage of mois- 
ture as well. This condition is further 
preserved by cultivation. All these con- 
ditions are factors in building up the 
soil, and must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

To be productive, the soil must be 
well loosened to a considerable depth. 
The old theory of not plowing or dig- 
ging deep enough to bring up the sub- 
soil bas long been abolished. This sub- 
soil is naturally improved by contact 
with the air and elements. Where the 
soil is extremely sandy or poor in 
quality, it would not be advisable to 
bring a great quantity to the surface at 
any one time. The purpose of work- 
ing the ground is to form a blanket of 
loose earth, which is retentive of air 
and moisture, these being the two big 
factors in the growing of plants. 

Soils that are wet can easily be re- 
claimed through ditching. By the use 
of tile drains, which carry off the ex- 
cess water and are easily installed, you 
can arrange a drainage system which 
will last for a lifetime. 

Now is the time to give attention to 
new areas that are intended for culti- 
vation next spring. Gardens or fields 
that are uncultivated should be plowed 
or dug at this time. It would also be 
a good idea to give this land which 
has been lying idle for some time a good 
coating of lime to neutralize the soil 
acids, and to plow it several times be- 
tween now and next spring. 


Collecting Dividends 


The biggest satisfaction m the garden 
and the greatest factor toward success- 
ful gardening is the dividends that are 
declared in the way of crops. In many 
cases a good garden is destroyed by 


the incorrect gathering of vegetables. 
They are allowed to become too large 
before gathering. There is no particu- 
lar advantage in allowing potatoes to 
remain in the ground after the tops 
have dried up thoroughly, as any con- 
tinued wet weather might start the 
tubers into second growth. It is, there- 
fore, well to dig your potatocs and store 
them if the plants are well ripened. 
The potatoes after being brought to the 
surface should be allowed to remain 
there for several hours before placing 
in boxes. This sunbath hardens the 
skins, which makes them keep better 
during the winter. Never dig potatoes 
during wet weather, as they will not 
keep well. 

The ripening of the top growth on all 
tuberous rooted vegetables such as pars- 
nips, salsify, chicory, etc., is an indi- 
cation that the plant has completed its 
growth, and the tubers may be dug any 
time after that period. Immediately 
after the potatoes are dug, the vacant 
spaces should be sown with some cover 
crop to keep the ground clean and to 
add fertility to the soil. 

All crops that mature quickly and 
which cannot be stored for the winter 
should be preserved by canning, This 
is true of corn, lima beans, string beans, 
spinach and tomatoes. Care should be 
exercised that none of these vegetables 
is allowed to go to waste. They should 
be gathered regularly, as any attempt 
at wholesale barvesting in the small 
home garden is certain to result in 
failure. Therefore, the canning process 
cannot be done on any large scale, but 
must be regulated according to the re- 
turns from the garden. The point of 
gathering vegetables daily from the 
garden cannot be over-emphasized. 

It will not be long before the garden 
of this summer will be but a memory. 
We can, by a little effort, make our 
garden considerably longer lived than 
it would be if we allowed the first kill- 
ing frost to destroy the plants. In 
some cases we have a frost in late Sep- 
tember, and in the latitude of New 
York we usually have a destructive one 
the first or second week in October. 
Lettuce, egg-plant, peppers and other 
crops that are still in the ground can 
be made to live, in some cases, as long 
as the middle of November. Barrels, 
old boxes, heavy tar paper or building 
paper of any description, baskets or 
any material of this kind may be 
pressed into service for the saving of 
our garden. It is well to have the mate- 
rials assembled at a convenient point 
in the garden. Wires or heavy string 
may be placed over beans and other 
soft crops to prevent their being broken 
with the covering material as applied. 
Prolonging the life of the garden re- 
quires little work and will more than 
repay you for the effort. 


Using Sculpture in the Home 
(Continued from page 43) 


In this connection it may be re- 
marked that every scheme of decoration 
originated by means of the occult meth- 
od, because period style is merely the 
taste of some particular epoch, stand- 
ardized, regarded as an historical entity, 
and made more or less inflexible. The 
nobility of the age of Louis XV liked 
certain things; they surrounded them- 
selves with these things, which per- 
fectly expressed the spirit of the age. 
They took something from preceding 
periods, something from China, and 
something from the originality of the 
incomparable artists of the time; then 
succeeding generations recognized the 
ensemble as the Louis Quinze style, and 
made an institution of it. 

Why shouldn’t the American of the 


present day have the same sort of lib- 
erty to work out by the occult method 
the sort of home he desires? The 
nation’s art awakening has produced 
painters and sculptors who rank among 
the world’s greatest and by the same 
token the American lover of beauty can 
be trusted to create a style for us that 
will be artistically correct. 

The individual who starts in to sur- 
round himself with art objects selected 
by the occult method will find a wealth 
of material. All ages and all countries 
are at his command, from the worthy 
specimens of ancient China, with their 
beauty of mass and line; the extremely 
formal sculptures of old Egypt, and the 
crude barbarities of native African sculp- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HE delightful impression created b3 
some interinrs may be attributed quite 


© 57 Oh ? often to the unconventiona/ chatacter of their 
arm 0 alt appointments. 


Unconventional Room | A tall oaken Dresser, for example, with its 


accompanying Gete-leg Table, finds 
congenial companionship with Chairs betraying 
unmistakably their Early Italian origin—a 
grouping that cannot fail to infuse the well 
considered Dining Room With a distinction 
which conventional pieces could not possibly 
impart. By the same token the Living Room, 
the Hall and each Chamber are susceptible to that 
treatment which transcends the commonpiace, 
leaving an unforgetable picture in one’s memory 


Many rooms possessing this lingering charm 
have heen inspired by 4 stroll through the 
twelve Galleries of this interesting establishment 
and brought to successful conclusion at well 
within moderate cost. 


EARLY ENGLISH, FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE ORJECTS. REPRODUCTIONS AND 
HAND WROUGHT FACSIMILES OF RARE OLD EXAMPLES 
RETAILED EXCLUSIVELY AT THESE GALLERIES 


Suggestions may tt gained from de luxe pritht 
of well-appoinied tows, gratis upon request. 


New York Galleries 


Grand Rapids furniture Company 


WICORPORATED 
34-36 West 32% St. New York 
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O matter whether you Keep Out of the Kitchen 
or the Kitchen Keeps you In— 
You should investigate the 


“Double” 
terlin 


The 40 feature, 2 oven, 2 fuel range 


which makes cooking so much simpler, quicker and pleasanter 
that it helps keep maid or mistress happy— 


Two complete 
ranges in the space 


hi N 
* 2 of one taking only 


3 49 inches 


space. 


floor 


8 face, gas ond coal, 

* all on one level. 

fb Nine utensils can 

be used at one 

time. Polished top 

requires no black- 
ing. 


<a — Very large top sur- 


Pr, large ovens. 


Either one big 
enough for the 
largest turkey that 
grows, side by side 
on one level. 


If you haven’t gas 
connection send 
for our book on 
the 


Sterling Range 


The range that 
bakes a barrel ct 
flour with a single 
hod of coal. 


Seventy years experience in build- 
ing stoves and ranges is back of this 
Double Sterling. 


Every successful, scientific princi- 
ple, that can conserve heat and apply 
it properly has been used. Every 
convenience that saves time, steps and 
temper and insures perfect results is 
built into this range. 


That’s why the “Double Sterling,” 
while saving both fuel and food, 
makes cooking so satisfactory. and 
simple that either maid or mistress 
has ample time for other work or 
outside duties. 


If you are interested in making the 
work in your kitchen more easy and 
more attractive no matter who does 
it, send for our handsome free cata- 
logue, giving the 40 features of the 
“Double Sterling” in detail. 


Sill Stove Works 


Established 1849 


Rochester - N. Y. 


Makers of Coal Ranges, Combina- 
tion Rangesand Warm Alr Furnaces 
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Using Sculpture in the Home 
(Continued from page 58) 


ture, in which a few, with the new art 
angle, claim to see something funda- 
mental and beautiful, down past the 
spiritual grace of the Gothic period and 
the corporeal beauty of the Renaissance, 
to the originality and Americanism of 
out native sculptors, or the complemen- 
tary lines of Eli Nadelman, or even, if 
it pleases us to get into the pose of the 
extremest of the extreme and we want 
to feel superior to the world in smart- 
ness, we can bolt a piece of steel to a 
piece of wood, mount it and call it 
“The Cosmos.” 


Using Sculpture 


Among the ways in which sculpture is 
used as decorations may be mentioned 
the following: 

First, as ornaments for mantels or 
chests placed against the wall. 

Second, independently, on pedestals in 
hallways or in corners of rooms, in 
which case busts or groups are ap- 
propriate. 

Third, on tables, offering a wide va- 
riety for selection, from miniature busts 
to small groups and individual figures. 

Fourth, as plaques on walls, which 
may be in either high or low relief. 
Italian majolica plaques figure in this 
group, and are often arranged with vel- 
vet backgrounds. 

Fifth, as panels around the lower 
parts of walls. Some of our American 
sculptors have done notable work of 
this sort. i 

Sixth, fountains and kindred subjects 
for sun rooms. Here again American 
sculptors have provided a wide and 
original selection. 

Now there is connoisseurship—and 
connoisseurship. Statuary is plentiful 
and it can be bought in many places, 
from the antique shop to the book store 


and the department store - because stat- 


uary is “published” in much the same 
manner as prints. For instance, there 
is the rare original, from the hand of 
the sculptor; then the original replicas, 
turned out by the bronze foundry un- 
der the direction of the sculptor and 
each one bearing his signature and 
ranging in number from two to, per- 
haps, twenty; and after that, when the 
copyright has expired, some firm will 
make countless castings of the object, 
putting them on the market at little 
more than the price of the bronze and 
the labor involved. Some famous pieces 
have been reproduced in metal thou- 
sands and thousands of times. 


Being a Connoisseur 


Here is where connoisseurship comes 
in. Endless repetition of sculpture takes 
its charm away, deprives it of all thrill. 
The true collector can get more pleasure 
out of one original by a mediocre artist 
than he can out of the best reproduc- 
tion of the finest piece of sculpture in 
the world; A copy of a painting, how- 
ever well done, can never cause the 
pleasure that comes from an original, 
and the same thing is true of statuary. 

To take a concrete example. Before 
the war a so-called Barye bronze could 
be bought for $50 or $75. In sub- 
stance it was the same as the original— 
at least it had the silhouette. How- 
ever, to the eye of the real amateur 
something was missing—the individual 
touch which Barye put in the original 
numbered replicas, which could not be 
had for less than $800 or $900. By 
the occult method of selection, the feel- 
ing that a Barye original gives a room 
may make it a precious spot to the 
owner, whereas a mere “reproduction” 
would fail in its mission and leave a 
disquieting sense of mediocrity. 

In other words, we can really come 


to love an original picce of sculpture, 
and make it a part of ourselves; where- 
as it is very difficult to have the same 
feeling regarding a mere representation 
of a work of art which a hundred or a 
thousand others may have at the same 
time. 


The Mistake of Profusion 


A mistake which the beginner some- 
times makes is in the direction of pro- 
fusion. -A home should not be a mu- 
seum of sculpture—unless the owner is 
a simon-pure collector and derives his 
chief pleasure in the possession of 
precious objects without regard to their 
use as decorations. If he is the latter, 
then he can fill his home from cellar to 
garret and it will be a Heaven for him 
—each object will be a divinity which 
he will enjoy for its own intrinsic beauty 
without a thought as to whether it is 
properly staged or not. 

But for the purpose of home mak- 
ing, profusion is confusing. In decora- 
tion sculpture can be dangerous, and the 
temptation to use it wrongly can be 
very strong. There is need for intelli- ` 
gent and artistic selection, and it is 
better to have none at all than to have 
pieces that throw out of key a whole 
scheme. Only a few years ago it was 
the style in this country to bring to- 
gether a veritable hodge-podge of ob- 
jects. But we have learned better and 
the tendency now is toward simplicity 
and contrast. 


Silhouettes and Shadows 


As regards a piece of sculpture itself, 
there are a few fundamental things 
which, if we will bear them in mind, 
will greatly help us in making a selec- 
tion, and afterwards in arranging them 
properly. A sculptor in “talking shop” 
will speak of the “silhouette” and the 
“shapes of the shadows,” and he will 
tell you that besides the outline of the 
object as it stands up against some- 
thing of contrasting color, “an area of 
hill casts an area of shadow” and that 
this is the only way in which he is 
able to impart form and color. 

This must be borne in mind in se- 
lecting sculpture and in placing it in 
a room. Know where you want to 
put it. You must be certain there is 
contrast so as to display its silhouette, 
and that the light must fall in such a 
way ŝo as to cause the “areas of hill” 
to cast their “areas of shadow” and 
thus express the artist’s message. 

The color of the sculpture must be 
managed also. Bronze has its patina. 
This patina is supposed to come with 
age, but as a matter of fact it is ob- 
tained in new sculpture by means of 
certain kinds and combinations of acids 
placed on the metal and then burned 
by means of flame and bellows. This 
patina is of various colors, some yellow, 
some of glaring green. There is danger 
of discord, as the sculpture is placed in 
juxtaposition to other objects and its 
background. Sometimes a piece of vel- 
vet or other textile in the background 
can be deftly used to bring out the 
best that is in statuary. Sculpture has 
to be staged, but it must be naturally 
done. 

America has passed through its stilted 
period of Victorian art, and has gained 
knowledge from the controversies and 
animosities of the moderns, all the while 
steadily growing in appreciation of real 
beauty and true art value. More and 
more in the future, with the accretion 
of good taste, will American homes 
grow to express what is best in Ameri- 
can life, and sculpture, rightly used, 
will be one of the most satisfying means 


of such expression. 
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OOD always seems to taste better when fried in a 
“Wear-Ever’ Aluminum Fry Pan because 


„Wear-Ever is so bright and clean. 
Turn flame to usual height at first. When pan is 


thoroughly heated, reduce flame one-third to one-half. 
Save-fuel! 


OWN, 1 99 
ear - Ever 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 

are seen in homes where the same pride is taken in 


the quality and appearance of the kitchen equipment 
as in the other furnishings of the home. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that Wear-E ver 


at zs 1 | 
Look for the “W ear-Ever” trade mark on the bottom of each utensil TP ” ad | 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 36, New Kensington, Pa. ( P ; 4 


In Canada “Wear-Ever”’ utensile are made by Northern Alaminam Campany, Limited, Taronta, Canada 
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62 House & Garden 


BASKETS of TOLE 
and WICKER 


Which may be purchased 

through the louse & Gar 

DEN Shopping Service, 19 

West 44th Street, New 
York City 


Kohler “Viceroy”? Tub Corner Pattern 


KOHLER 


Also MEANS HOME SANITATION 


With rightful pride the hostess invites her 
guests to take a look at the Kohler- 
equipped bathroom” on their tour of the 
new house. For she knows that the bath- 
room is the cornerstone of home sanitation. 


A hanging basket 
made of tin and 
painted any desired 
color will hold grow- 


So it is, that in thousands of homes—both 


modest and pretentious—you will find the pone 3 paz Pae e 
easily cleansed Kohler bathtubs and lava- Shao e ofan. painted tin (above) 
tories; and in the kitchen the Kohler tive. Complete with is large enough to 

: : ivy, $35 hold a good arrangc- 
enameled sink surrounds the preparation ment of well painted 


of food with an atmosphere of cleanliness tôle flowers. Classical 


and sanitation. 


Every Kohler product is the result of 
forty-six years’ strict adherence to a high 
ideal. And every Kohler product bears 
inconspicuously glazed into the enamel, 
the word Kohler.“ It is the symbol of 
quality, refinement and durability. 


Thus the Kohler line makes an especial 
appeal to architects and plumbers having 
at heart their clients’. best interests. 


Let us send you, with our compliments, 
an illustrated book containing the interest- 
ing Kohler story of better plumbing ware. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


And, of course, there 
is the wall pocket of 
painted tin below, in 
any color desired. 8" 
across the top and 
semi-circular in shape. 
Without flowers, it 
costs $20 


design of delicately 
painted figures, $40 
complete 


An interesting wicker 
waste paper basket in 
various colors with 
Italian compo fruit 
decoration, such as 
black basket with 
mauve and orange 
fruit. 18“ high, $15 


The basket at the right 
hangs from four wicker 
chains. 9” high, any de- vs 

sired color. $15 4 
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Announcing 


The LUNKEN 
UNIT- 
WINDOW 


The Lunken Unit-Window is ‘something new,“ but so com- 
pletely developed that every requisite in window construction 
that you have so often and so long desired is there to meet your 
most ambitious expectations. 


With it you may use the entire window area for ventilation in 
Summer, at the same time screening the window from top to 
bottom. 


When it comes 
time to put away 
the fly-screens for 
the Winter, you 
simply push them 
up out of the way, 
securing them 
snug and warm 
and dry until they 
are needed again, 


= rye . comes completely 3 ats when t h € y are 
rame forming the shipping case. e window sash an 7 = 
fly-screens are securely held in the box. The sah - cord ready, instantly. 

is in piace over the sash pulleys. The sash weights are 

heid against damage. The weather-stripping and eill are In zero weather, 


ali protected A $ 
scientific weather- 
stripping bars out the cold blast and keeps in the house the 
warm air needed for health and comfort. 


Top, bottom or center ventilation may be secured by locking 
the windows with safety catch in the appropriate position. 


Cleaning the windows is made easier than ever before. No more reach- 
ing and straining; no more silting on the window sill; no more exposure 
to health, nerves and limbs. 

Just think of it, Mr. and Mrs. Home-Builder—100 per cent ventilation 
in Summer, no air leakage in Winter; no more taking down. storing and 
putting up of fly-screens ; no deterioration; no repairing ; no more discom- 
fort and danger in cleaning. An incomparably better window for your 
home. 


There’s a great deal more about Lunken Unit-Windows 


b y chitect, or if you want to All that the bulider hes to do is to set the Lunken Unit- 
ON ought to know. Ask * ` j 2 8 Windowe in tbe window openings of the new building, 


post yourself, our catalog eill be sent, glaily, for the asking. appiy the plaster, trim 1 „ and the windowe are 
ready for use. 


VAN RENSSELAER LANSINGH, President 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Works: 
4016 Cherry Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Silent 
SFWEL CLO 


O build a mod- 

ern home and 

then furnish it 
with unmodern equip- 
ment is a false econ- 
omy. 
Atruly modern bathroom 
is a perpetual delight. 
Silent Si-wel-clo Closets 
are rapidly displacing the 
obsolete loud-flushing closets in pres- 
ent-day buildings—not alone because 
of the quiet operating feature but be- 
cause of mechanical and sanitary ex- 
cellence. The Si-wel-clo is but one 
item of the complete line of 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 


““Tepeco” plumbing is beautiful, prac- 
tical and permanent. How perma- 
nent can be realized only after ex- 
perience with other kinds. 

“Tepeco” plumbing is china or por- 
celain, solid and substantial. Dirt 
does not readily cling to its glistening 
white surface, nor will that surface 
be worn away by scouring. With 
time, inferior materials will lose their 
sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the 
appearance become uninviting—the 
piece lose its usefulness. 


Insist that all your plumbing fixtures 
be of “Tepeco” ware. A wise invest- 
ment—a beautiful one. 
If you intend to build or renovate your 
bathroom be sure to write for our in- 
structive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 
The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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The Ventilation of the House 
(Continued from page 33) 


cate joints of the “ventilation system.” 

Also, even when working to the best 
possible advantage, the vent system 
would not succeed in drawing air from 
rooms at any too remote a distance 
from the stack, requiring long horizontal 
pipe runs in which the friction would 
be sure to counteract the suction, and 
so prevent the air being properly moved 
out, 


How Air Moves 


Besides, foul air can not be moved 
out of the house unless adequate pro- 
vision is made for allowing cold fresh 
air to come in to take its place—a fact 
we often forget! Generally, our fire- 
places and windows provide unintended 
but equally efficacious—opportunity 
for the replacement to take place. The 
ordinary double-hung window can gen- 
erally be depended upon to provide from 
three to six square inches of opening 
in the joints around the sash, which is 
a great modern aid to ventilation,— 
that is, unless the occupant of the house 
has been so careless as to spend more 
good money in counteracting this dis- 
pensation of Providence by putting on 
metal weather strips to save heat and 
fuel—when he may pass easily and pain- 
lessly “West” on any day or night 
when the gas cock falls out of the old 
fixture by the head of the bed! 

The English “casement”—opening out, 
if you please—is a great aid to ven- 
tilation, especially on a hot night, be- 
cause, if properly installed, it is always 
possible to throw out one or another 
sash so as to intercept, catch and lure 
into the room any wandering or va- 
grant breeze that may be at large,—a 
bencficent office that can hardly be ex- 
pected from any ordinary “double-hung” 
window, with its already stingy open- 
ing partially still further obscured by 
curtains, shades, draperies and screens. 
Only the young, agile and slender mos- 
quito may then pass through! 

Most old ventilation systems were 
also laid out on what has since been 
demonstrated to be false premises. They 
formerly invariably planned to take the 
air from the top of the room (to which 
the heated air within the enclosed space 
would naturally rise) without recogniz- 
ing that the foul air most to be avoided 
was actually at the bottom instead of 
the top of the room! Therefore, the 
most effective larger systems have de- 
pended on providing ducts of sufficient 
size, opening near the floor of the room, 
to permit the air at the floor to sink 
by its own weight, or gravity, to a 
central point in the lower portion of 
the house, where it can be properly 
heated and so moved on and out of the 
building, thus strengthening and con- 
tinuing the movement of air which is 
most normal and natural under the ex- 


isting circumstances. 

Yet even the most perfect systems 
of this type are so variable and unstable 
that they are affected, or altogether dis- 
arranged, by unimportant and generally 
unnoted incidents. The opening of a 
window or door admitting a current of 
fresh cold air, a change of wind, a sud- 
den drop or rise in temperature; and, 
unless immediately corrected, the re- 
sult of such an interruplion of normal 
processes is generally to reverse the 
air current and redistribute the foul air 
that has been so collected either all over 
the house, or to concentrate and deliver 
it in one particular room or section of 
the dwelling! 

In even the modern schoolhouse, 
where ventilation systems are supposed 
to have reached their highest perfection, 
and where they are continually checked 
and controlled by delicate, thermostats 
and a trained engineer is kept in con- 
stant attendance, the results have been 
so often unsatisfactory and disappoint- 
ing that there is at the present time 
serious discussion proposing discontinu- 
ing the use of these elaborate systems 
altogether because of the poor and un- 
certain returns provided for the money 
required by their installation and opera- 
tion, 


Heating and Ventilation 


Therefore is there all the more reason 
for avoiding such artificial and mechani- 
cal systems in house building; instead, 
it is safer to depend upon a properly 
arranged and balanced heating system, 
of whatever type is best adapted to the 
design and arrangement of the indi- 
vidual plan. To provide ample window 
surface—incidentally, the absolute ad- 
vantages of the English casement win- 
dow for results in this direction are 
not to be despised !—and, with a prop- 
erly arranged plan, with properly dis- 
posed doors, windows, fireplaces, there 
is little likelihood of a normal Ameri- 
can family suffering from any lack of 
proper and adequate ventilation in their 
home! 

Windows were intended to admit air, 
as well as sun—no artificial or mechani- 
cal means can be as certain or effective 
in the home. The heating system—with 
fireplaces, and hot air or steam—will 
also accomplish results. It remains merc- 
ly to give the sun a chance—by having . 
plenty of windows (not only on one, 
but on three sides of all the rooms!) 
and keeping the interior decoration light 
and cheerful,—and, on occasions, over 
the gas stove, under the kitchen hood, 
or in the cellar or attic, to locate an 
electric fan near the inlet into the 
vent flue, of ample size, direct flow and 
proper arrangement, to solve the whole 
problem of home ventilation, as we 
know it today! 


A Super-Dog With a Primitive Streak 


(Continued from page 51) 


and trained to guard sheep and run 
down criminals—both occupations call- 
ing for strength and aggressiveness. To 
he satisfactory in either his “profes- 
sional” réle or that of general purpose 
companion such an animal must be un- 
der control at all times, otherwise his 
instincts may get himself and others 
into trouhle. 

The most satisfactory police dog, 
then, is the one which has been thor- 
oughly traifed in at least the rudi- 
ments of police work. Such training 
enables him to distinguish belween 
friend and foe, develops his intelligence, 
makes him amenable to control, and 
gives him a purpose in life. It does not 
follow that after the training period 
actual criminal work is necessary for 
the dog to remain at his best; the mere 


experience gained under his trainer will 
give him balance and discrimination, 
like a man who has been through busi- 
ness life and learned hard lessons. 

There are several ways in which such 
a trained dog can be secured. You may 
buy a mature one which has already 
had his schooling; you may get a puppy, 
bring him up in the ordinary way until 
he is seven or eight months old, and 
then put him into the, hands of a com- 
petent professional trainer; or, finally, 
you. may train him yourself—if you 
are an experienced dog handler and 
have the time to devote to him. 

A properly bred, educated and kept 
police dog is one of the best guardians 
and companions a dog lover could de- 
sire. He is 2 sort of super-dog, a power- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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—the Scientific Health Cereals! 


To enjoy one’s House and Garden, good ‘Wwhat-shall-I-serve-for-breakfast” problem. 
health is most essential. Their very composition—the whole grains 

To enjoy good health it is only necessary scientifically combined with FIGS, 
to obey Nature’s simple dictary laws. DATES and RAISINS—is assurance that 

Fruited Wheat and Fruited Oats are they are real foods. At good grocers 
helping thousands of housewives solve the everywhere. 


TRY BOTH! 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS, LTD. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Your Housewarming 


lasts the winter through where you “request the 
presence” of MONARCH Metal Weather Strip 
in your home. 


No matter how costly your woodwork may be, there 
is a natural weathering process that “seasoning” can- 
not control. Windows and doors that fit perfectly when 
new will shrink and swell during different seasons, 
leaving cracks between the sash and frame that aggre- 
gate in each case an opening equal to more than six- 
teen square inches, 


This hole, four inches square, in every window is a 
handicap on the heating plant that cannot be overcome 
by 1 radiation, but only by excess consumption of 
coal. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strips completely seal these 
cracks between sash and frame. They keep out cold 
and dampness, keep your home warm and cosy within, 
and standardize the temperature of the entire house at 
a 20 to 40% reduction in coal consumption. 


There is a specially-designed Monarch type of strip for 
every kind of outside opening. Self-adjusting to shrink- 
ing and swelling of sashes and frames. Monarch’s first 
cost is its final cost. j 


Look up Monarch Weather Strips in your telephone 
directory and let our licensee tell you more about them. 
Or if Monarch is not listed in the book write us direct 
íor additional information. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co., 


4111 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


“Weather strips are 100% fuel conservation,“ 
U. uel Administration, 


P. B. Noyes, Director of Conservation. 
August 23, 1918. 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


| Little came of it at the time. 
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A Super-Dog With a Primitive Streak 


(Continued from page 64) 


ful, alert fellow with more than a trace 
of the primitive in appearance and 
character. One can easily picture him 
as the hero of a dog story—the kind 
where Duke rescues Little Martha from 
the burning house or Small Willie from 
the hole in the ice, or runs away into 
the forest and becomes the all-wise 


leader of a pack of one hundred and 
nineteen wolves, one of them a small 
albino female with a chronic limp in 
her left hind leg, who can do just any- 
thing she likes with him. Only the 
man or woman who names a police dog 
Duke commits a crime against self- 
respect and insults the breed. 


Chats About Dogs 


LTHOUGH a good bit of attention 

has been paid of late to what is 

termed the Belgian Police Dog, 

this offspring of the war is hardly the 
typical canine product of Belgium. 

What attracts the notice of the Ameri- 
can visitor in Belgian city or country- 
side is not the Griffon and certainly 
not the police dog, but the hard-work- 
ing Chien de Trait or draught dog. 

Cuvier, the great anatomist, once said 
that the dog exhibits the most complete 
and useful conquest that man has made. 
One recognizes this when one sees these 
draught dogs at their toil in summer 
and winter. A team of two of the 
finer specimens pulling their load of 
milk in shining brass cans is a worth- 
while sight, and no doubt the dogs are 
often well cared for. It is the lesser 
specimens, the old and sad dogs, that 
one pities. Sometimes they are hitched 
beneath horse or ox-drawn carts. Why, 
heaven only knows. Their pulling weight 
is negligible in such a place and since 
they are tied they cannot guard their 
masters’ property. 

Of late, owing undoubtedly to the 
efforts of the American and English 
visitors and residents, there has been 
more attention paid to these dogs. 
When the writer lived in Belgium he 
endeavored to obtain the good offices 
of some Deputies to see that laws were 
framed which made it a punishable of- 
fense to neglect these chiens de trait. 
The 
politicians explained that it would 
probably antagonize the farmer and 
peasant voters. The draught dog to the 
small proprietor in Belgium is what the 
single mule or horse is to the small 
Southern farmer here. Robbed of his 
mule what can he do? To insist that 
every draught dog in Belgium should 
conform to the standards laid down by 
the authorities would be to remove half 
the dogs that bring vegetables and milk 
from Flemish farms to the towns. 

This same agitation has borne indi- 
rect fruit. There is now a National 
Society for the Amelioration of the Bel- 
gian Draught Dog and the prospects of 


| the respectable working dog in Belgium 
are better than they ever were. 


The draught dog is a very handsome 
animal when he is up to standard. He 
is a strongly built, cobby beast whose 
ancestry points to mastiff and Great 
Dane blood. He should stand from 
27” to 31” at the shoulder and his 
minimum weight should be a hundred 
and twelve pounds in dogs and a hun- 
dred pounds in females. As he is a 
pulling animal his shoulders and chest 
have to be broad and his loins broad, 
short and well muscled. 

The coat should be short for pref- 
erence and either wiry or smooth. Fawn 
or brindle with black mask is the fa- 
vorite color. The good specimen is 
always docked and carries a tail of 3” 
only. The ears are never cut and should 
be of medium size. The eyes are large, 
dark and intelligent. The legs naturally 
are very important. They are well 
boned, straight and strong with power- 
ful, muscular thighs. The-draught dog 
has a large head with well developed 
skull, jaws of equal length and a fairly 
short muzzle. 

The Flemish are beginning to appreci- 
ate that the English-speaking visitors 
to their land stop and admire the well 


kept dog and frown at the small, weary 
beast who conforms to none of the 
above descriptions, 

When the heavy harness is taken 
from the chien de trait he becomes a 
watch dog. The carefully tilled little 
farms of his master, open for the most 
part to the road, would often suffer 
were it not for his vigilance. 

Like many other workers, Sunday is 
the draught dog’s day of rest. He 
comes to the door of his barn and looks 
up and down the paved street and pon- 
ders on how best to spend his holiday. 
He certainly deserves it. To see three 
or four children driving one heavy’ cart 
pulled by a fifty-pound dog is not a 
pleasing sight to you and me. Thank 
heaven we havn’t it here. In England, 
Queen Victoria abolished it in the fifties. 


The Pekingese 


It is doubtful whether any breed of 
the small dogs has held pride of place 
more firmly than the Pekingese. The 
pug—that dwarfed and debased offshoot 
of mastiff stock—has gone. Other toy 
spaniels have had their day, but the 
Peke remains. Of course, it is easy to 
see why. He is a good little fellow, 
gentle, docile. To breeders he is a good 
investment because his puppies are 
healtby and true to type. This may be 
because they are wrapt in the mists 
of antiquity so far as origin is con- 
cerned and do not throw back to other 
breeds. Legends have grown up around 
them. They were distinct types when, 
in A. D. 624, a pair was sent from Con- 
stantinople to a Chinese Emperor. 

Her Imperial Majesty Tsi-Hsi found 
it not beneath her dignity to write about - 
their good points and their needs. 
These are some of the pearly sayings 
of an Empress about the Pekingese: 

“Let its eyes be large and luminous. 
Let its ears be set like the sails of a war- 
junk. Let its nose be like to that of 
the Monkey God of the Hindus. Let 
its forelegs be bent so that it shall not 
wander far or leave the Imperial pre- 
cincts. Let its body be shaped like 
that ‘of the hunting lion spying for its 
prey. And for its standard of pomp 
(you ‘remember the Belgian chien de 
trait is allowed only 3” of ‘pomp’), 
let it rival the whisk of the Tibetan’s 
Yak. 

“Let it be dainty in its food,“ she 
commands, “so that it shall be known 
for an Imperial Dog by its fastidious- 
ness. Sharks’ fins and curlews’ livers 
and the breast of quails; on these may 
it be fed. And for its drink, give it 
the tea that is brewed from the spring 
buds of the shrub that groweth in the 
provinee of the Hankow, or the milk 
of Antelopes that pasture in the Im- 
perial Parks.. . . And for the day of 
sickness, let it .be anointed with the 
clarified fat of the leg of a Sacred 
Leopard, and give it to drink a Thros- 
tles egg-shell-full of the juice of the 
Custard Apple in which have been dis- 
solved three pinches of Rhinoceros 
Horn, and apply to it piebald leeches. 

“So shall it remain; but if it die. 
Remember thou, too, art Mortal.” 

And the breed has survived even that I 
But the Dowager-Empress impressed 
sterner qualities on it. One is cheered 
to read that she also wrote: “Let it 
bite the Foreign Devils instantly.” 

WYNDHAM MARTYN. 
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Wise to buy Furniture 
and Decorations Now 


The unpreeedented scarcity of 
furniture as well as other mer- 
chandise, and the uncertain 
future supply, make it a part of 
Paine Service to recommend that 
it is wise to buy furniture and 
decorations now. 
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Going through Boston, 


to and from vacations, stop over 
and visit Paine’s — the world’s 
largest store in the manufacture 
and sale of Furniture and 
Interior Decorations. 
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Paine Furniture 
Company, Boston 


Arlington Street near St. James Ave. 
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Original Design for Adam Treatment 


= F. W. Egner, Newark, N. J. Dennison i Herons, Architects 


Fitting Complement to 
Beautiful Homes 


All the elegance of a sumptuous home is enhanced when the Kernerator 
is permitted to banish the unsightly and unsanitary garbage can. 
The Kernerator burns all refuse—kitchen waste, faded flowers. prar boxes. 
Cavs and, bottles are disposed of. It requires no fuel other than tbe dry 
waste which in burning dries the wet waste. Garbage when dry is readily 
combustible. 
The Keruerator is built in the base of 
the chimney when the honse is erected. 
All that shows in the kitchen is the neat 
E hopper door in the chimney. Thousands 
of Kernerators are in use. Successful 
operation guaranteed. 
Sanitary — Economical — Convenient — 
Odorless. 

Ask your architect or write 

us for book of proof. 


THE KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


Plain Ends KERNERATOR 
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C Famous Cigarettes 


On your Library Table 


eat 
TATER 


Villosa Lilac. 


New Lilacs on theirown roots 


Of late years there has been a multitude of new varieties’ of Lilacs: 


grown, and some of them have very great beauty; but, unfortunately, 
aimost ali the stock offered, both tn this country and Europe, has been 
budded on privet and ts practically worthless, for Lilacs grown on this 
are certain to die in a few years. Nurserymen bud Lilacs on privet 
because they can produce a large stock quickly and inexpensively; but 
one Lilac on tts own roots is worth a score of budded plants. 

Fifteen years ago we bought all the available stock of choice named 
Lilacs on their own roots in Europe and since then we have been both 
growing and buying until we have a very large and fine stock, On 
account of their starting into growth so early in the spring, Lilacs 
should be ordered early. They are best planted in the fall. 

Price, except where noted, $1.25 each, $12 per doz. 
Alphonse Lavalle. Double, beautiful, clear lilac. Extra large and fine. 
Charies Joly. Double; blackish-red; disttnet and extra fine. 

Charies X. Large, shining leaves and great trusses of reddish purple 

flowers. 4 
Duc de Massa. Double; purplish-violet, large carmine þuds. 

Dr. Lindley. Large compact panicles of purplish-lilac flowers, dark 
red in bud. 

Frau Antoine Buchner. Double, very large heads of flowers, soft pink, 
late. 


Geant des Batallles, Bright reddish lflao, in large trusses. Very bril- 
liant and effective. 75 cents. 


Japonica. We have some extra-large specimen plants of this July- 
flowering Lilac. Immense spikes of pure white flowers. $1.00. 


Double, white, 
Double; purplish-violet flowers borne in large 


Lemolnel. 


La Tour d'Avergne. 
trusses. 


Madam Kreuter. Beautiful bright rose, 
Thunberg. Double, compact flowers, deep mauve, 


Vestall, Enormous panicles, large flowers, perfectly shaped, pure 
white, 


Frau Bertha Damman. One of the very best whites, tmmense panicles. 

Lamartine, Large panicles of mauve-rose flowers; very early, 

Lean Simon, Double, compact panicles, bluish-crimson. 

Lemainei flore pleno. Double; carmtne violet. $1.00. 

Marle Legraye. Large panicles of white flowers. The best white Lilac. 

Michel Buchner. Dwarf plant; very double; pale Lilac. 

President Poincare. Double; enormous compact head of flowers, 
elaret-mauve with purple buds. Splendid. $2.50. 

President Carnot. Double; lilac tint, marked tn center with white; 
extra-large, fine truss, $1.00; extra heavy, $2.00, 

President Grevy. Double; vinous violet. 

Souvenir de Louis Spaeth. Most distinct and beautiful variety; trusses 
immense; very large, compact florets; deep purplish red. 

Viilosa. A late-flowering species, blooming a month later than other 
varieties, with deep pink flowers; extremeiy free-fiowering and ef- 
fective. Makes a large, splendid specimen. $1.00. 

Viviand Morel. Extra-long spikes of large, double flowers of light 
bluish-liiac, with white centers. 

Wm, Robinson, Double; violaceous pink. The flower trusses are extra 
large and the bush is vigorous and hardy. $1.00. 


We have the largest, finest and most comprehensive stock of 
Hardy Plants in America, including three hundred varieties of 
the choicest Peonies, and an unsurpassed collection of named 
Phioxes. Our illustrated catalogue, describing these and hundreds 
of other Hardy Plants, Trees, Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Shrubs 
will be sent on request. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


339 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


House & Garden 


Rose Diseases and Their Control 


stand that roses are subject to a 

number of fungous growths caus- 
ing serious diseases and that he must 
ward these off carefully if he would 
keep his plants in the healthful condition 
necessary for satisfactory growth and 
the production of blossoms. These fun- 
gous parasites rarely kill the plants out- 
right, but by their presence the vigor of 
plants is greatly reduced, the foliage may 
be rendered unsightly, branches more or 
less distorted or disfigured, and the qual- 
ity of the blossoms lowered. In consid- 
ering the fungous diseases of these plants 
the fact must be recognized that in 
common with similar diseases of other 
plants treatments are preventive rather 
than curative. While thorough and re- 
peated sprayings with a suitable fungi- 
cide will in most cases so check the 
development of the parasite that the 
disease for the growing season will be 
in a great measure controlled, the full 
benefit of fungicidal applications can 
be secured only by their early use in 
the spring, guarding in this way against 
the recurrence of a disease of the previ- 
ous season. 

Fungicides to be recommended for 
rose diseases are Bordeaux mixture, lime- 
sulphur, potassium sulphid, and am- 
moniacal solution of copper carbonate. 
The lime-sulphur has proved very val- 
uable, especially in controlling mildew, 
as it does not injure the foliage of even 
delicate tea roses. 


1 rose gardener should under- 


Common Diseases 


Powdery mildew: Powdery mildew is 

extremely common, few gardens being 
entirely free from this most destructive 
of all rose diseases. Wild as well as 
cultivated roses suffer from it, crimson 
ramblers being especially susceptible. 
The fungus frequently appears very 
early in the season on young buds, 
leaves and young shoots, causing the 
appearance of a delicate white mildew 
that becomes mealy after the develop- 
ment of the summer spores. If the at- 
tack is severe, the normal development 
of the succulent young shoots is ar- 
rested, the leaves become curled and 
deformed, falling prematurely, and com- 
plete defoliation sometimes results. Later 
in the season the winter spores develop. 
These spores are capable of persisting 
through the winter and setting up a new 
infection in the spring. 
. Rose rusts; Rose rust appears as 
conspicuous, orange-colored swellings on 
the green parts of rose bushes in the 
spring or early summer. “Later these 
take a deeper shade and become pow- 
dery. Small, circular spots may occur 
on the leaves. 

Anthracnose: Anthracnose attacks 
principally the leaves, but also, to some 
extent, the branches, causing the ap- 
pearance of blotches, which later dis- 
charge a pinkish mass of spores. The 
affected leaves are dwarfed and fall. 

Leaf-spot: There are several leaf- 
spot diseases of roses. In most cases 
the spots have a more or less brownish 
center with a purplish border. 

Leaf-blotch: Leaf-blotch, which is 
also known as black-spot, ranks next to 
powdery mildew in frequency of oc- 
currence. Bush roses are more suscepti- 
ble to this trouble than climbing roses 
and the attacks are most severe in wet 
seasons. The first symptoms of the 
presence of the parasite are irregularly 
shaped, blackish spots without definite 
borders on the upper surface of mature 
or nearly full grown leaves. These spots 
may grow together. 

Practically all these diseases require 
the same treatment, which consists, in 
general, of careful spraying for control 
during the growing season and the cut- 
ting out of diseased portions of the 
plant in the fall, followed by more 
spraying of the shortened plant. The 
diseased wood removed, together with 


the old leaves aud debris under bushes, 
should be burned. In case of attacks 
by rusts and leaf spots, the diseased 
wood or leaves should be removed and 
burned even during the growing season. 
For powdery mildew, the control 
sprayings should be with lime-sulphur 
or potassium sulphid. After cutting 
back in the fall, a similar spray should 
be made use of. The control spraying 
for rusts should be ammoniacal copper 
carbonate. The fall spraying should be 
with a strong Bordeaux mixture. For 
leaf-spot and leaf-blight, the control 
sprays may be either Bordeaux mixture 
or ammoniacal copper carbonate. For 
the fall spraying use the former. 
Another disease to which roses are 
subject is canker. A wholly satisfactory 
method of control has not been worked 
out for this disease. The early symp- 
toms are the appearance of small red- 
dish patches on the green parts, general- 
ly of one-year-old growth. The disease 
is caused by a fungus classed as a wound 
parasite, that is, the spores gain en- 
trance to the bush through certain me- 
chanical injuries. These may be slight 
ones made upon the young branches by 
the thorns of the bush itself when one 
branch has been blown against another, 
or by insect punctures. Such infected 
areas may increase until the entire stem 
is surrounded and may extend for sev- 
eral inches along the branch. The only 
advice to be given is to cut away rigor- 
ously all diseased branches, and it may 
be necessary to cut back entire bushes 
if badly infected. Cover the exposed 
surfaces made by this cutting with paint 
or tar. This diseased materia] must be 
burned and the dormant bushes sprayed 
with strong Bordeaux mixture in both 
the autumn and early spring. At the 
first appearance of the disease, cut away 
and destroy all the branches showing 
infection. Then spray about every ten 
days, first with Bordeaux mixture and 
later with ammoniacal copper carbonate, 
as spraying has a disfiguring effect upon 
the foliage, an appearance to be avoided 
when blossoming time is near. It is 
possible that by such careful attention 
the bushes may outgrow the disease. 


Insect Enemies and How to Combat 
Them 


In the path to easy success with roses 
lie numerous insect pests which, unless 
prevented, will devour leaves or suck 
juices, thus seriously impairing the vi- 
tality of the plants. The only way in 
which the rose gardener may prevent 
these attacks is by careful and insistent 
spraying with insecticides. > 

Insects which most commonly affect 
roses are of two general types: those 
which eat the foliage, as rose slugs and 
the rose chafer, and those which suck 
the sap, as aphids, scale insects, and 
thrips. The presence of leaf-eating in- 
sects is usually first detected through 
the discovery of partially eaten leaves 
or of skeletonized leaves; that is, leaves 
from which a portion of the lower or 
upper surface has been eaten, leaving 
the other surface as a transparent mem- 
brane, or leaves the fleshy part of which 
has been eaten clear through, often 
leaving merely the midrib and veins. 
The discovery of the enemy frequently 
follows. Protection from this sort of 
attack is afforded by hand picking or by 
covering both surfaces of the foliage 
thoroughly with some poisonous sub- 
stance, as arsenate of lead. Wherever a 
garden hose is available, a strong stream 
of water directed against rose slugs on 
the foliage will knock them off and, in 
many cases, save the bush from further 
injury by them. The rose chafer is a 
rather difficult insect to control, and 
arsenical poisons applied at double the 
usual strength often fail to kill them 
before the damage is done. Frequent 
hand picking of the beetles and drop- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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CHARLES of LONDON 


718 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Jacobean Carved Oak Side Table 


English Period Furniture 


Objects of Art Old English Ing ore Tapestries 


London — 27-29 BROOK STREET, W. 


Sa TCI MA MOOT TTT AN ET UL 


Anothe: Gein in &a ¹ Forged Wrought 
Iron From the W, è reing Forge, 
326 asto Sth Stieeto, ew York City 


5209 


ART OBJECTS in ART STONE 
For Garden, Conservatory and Sun Room 


Appearing in the favored Art Stone in antique and 
modern designs of dignity and beauty—featuring 
distinctive, whoily unusual tiie effects and rare 
touches of Oriental color, the latter adding to 
already exquisite designa, the beauty of many ages. 
The pieces iiiustrated ; 

§500—FLOWER BOX in exquisite Persian 
design, wonderfuliy effective. 
Stone—standard width , $ 

55i16—OIL, JAR. Also Persian Inlay in Art 
Stone, 10“ x 27", Most unusual color - 
ing and design 

5517—OIL JAR. Larger size, with handies 
decorated with hand made mosaic 
design. Exceptionat 

553!—SUN DIAL. 36 x 36 x 36% in. bigh, 

A beautiful conception; aiso lu the 
Inlaid Tile 
5209—BIRD BATH, 24“ x 3:7 
high. A simple design, base 
ornamented with tile. Ex- 
ceptional value 
§186—RiRD BATH. In Art Stone. 
Leaf and Lily design. 18” x 
45”. An exquisite piece 25.00 

Prices f. o. d. Cleveland. Send 20¢ in stampe for illus- 

trated book: “Decorative Fitments in Art Stone,“ present- 

ing hundreds of designs. 


THE FISCIIER & JIROUCH CO.,Ctevetand,Ohio 


Chis time something 


useful for the hall 
Che price io Gwelve Dollars 


70 


Melioſs Furniture 


Beauly-Uttlily and Excellancy 
of Craftsmanship combined 


in every phase of decoration 


Ohe ef Collins Incorporated 
149 Fifth Avenge 


new York ciry- 


Wing’s Peonies 


He who plants a Peony secures everlasting beauty. As surely as 
the beautiful season follows the snow and ice, so surely will come its 
sumptuous flowers, becoming more beautiful every year. Money 
spent for good Peonies is well invested, for they have a monetary 
value in addition to the appeal of their loveliness. With choice 
Peonies there is a constant scarcity. This has been so for years, and 
it will be increasingly so now since the passage of the Exclusion Act 
forbidding the further importation of these plants. Without doubt 
many varieties will be temporarily withdrawn from trade and others 
will be increased in price. 


We have Peonies of all types and classes, good strong roots that 
will bloom next season. In our collection of over five hundred varie- 
ties are all the good standard sorts and many new and rare things. 
The newer kinds have a much greater range of color than the old 
ones, coming in opalescent shades and unusual combinations, delicate 
and brilliant rose, lilac, salmon, apricot and cream, as well as deeper 
and richer tones of carmine, bright red and crimson. 


Now is the time to plant. 
Send for catalogue today 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 1627, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


The House of Oneniy end Moderate Prices 
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Rose Diseases and Their Control 
(Continued from page 68) 


ping them into a vessel containing water 
covered with a film of kerosene, or 
screening the plants with mosquito net- 
ting, especially the latter, often affords 
the only means of preventing their de- 
structive work. 


Insecticides 


Arsenate of lead, which may be ob- 
tained as a powder or a paste, has been 
found to be one of the most effective 
substances for use as a spray against 
leaf-eating insects. It is a deadly poison 
and should be handled with great care. 
About one-eighth of a pound of the 
paste or one-sixteenth of a pound of the 
powder to ten quarts of water makes 
a solution of the proper strength. 

Sucking insects obtain their food by 
sucking the sap. Aphids are usually 
on the youngest growth at the tips of 
the branches, both on the stems and on 
the under side of the leaves. When bad- 
ly infested the leaves curl and protect 
the insects on their under surface. 
Thrips injure the flowers, while scale 
insects usually inhabit the woody por- 
tion of the bush and are capable of 
killing it. Insects of this class have to 
be killed by the insecticide coming in 
contact with them. Materials ‘used 
for this purpose are 40 per cent nico- 
tine sulphate, pyrethrum, fish-oil soap, 
kerosene emulsion, and lime-sulphur. 
The material should be applied in a fine 
spray, with considerable force, so as to 
find its way under the foliage and strike 
the culprit, Death comes from the in- 


Prairie D 


AVE you a hopeless looking cot- 
tage, farm house or just a tum- 
bled down shack of any kind? 

Is it standing empty, simply because 
you haven’t the moral courage to attack 
the problem of making it livable? Are 
you hesitating because you think you 
haven’t nearly enough pennies to meet 
the expense of re-furnishing and re- 
decorating it? If this is the case, hesi- 
tate no longer. These are all minor 
details. There is one solution and only 
one thing necessary to success—the de- 
sire to make ugly surroundings attrac- 
tive and the will that triumphs over a 
little hard work. 

It was a house in the midst of the 
Idaho sage brush that we decided to 
make not only livable but lovely, and 


this on a small outlay of money. It 


was a two-story house well built of 
shingles, brown and beautifully weather- 
stained, with a green shingled roof. It 
had stood empty twenty years, left to 
the mercy of stray natives and a few 
parties trekking across the plains. Most 
of the furniture had been stolen and 
what was left was broken and worn 
past recognition. Desolation seemed 
complete. It was our job to work a 
miracle, and to get as much fun out 
of it as possible. 

We began with the porch and de- 
cided to make an outdoor living room 
of it. It ran the length of the house, 
was screened and there were bamboo 
shades to temper the glare of the sun. 
Hop vines grew part of the way, mak- 
ing one corner dark and cool. 

We repainted the floors and wood- 
work dark green and bought three tan 
grass rugs. The furniture was of the 
plainest and consisted of three brown 
couch hammocks, piled with yellow 
cushions, two large tables, three small 
ones, some chairs and a victrola. This 
was all painted a vivid yellow. Boston 
ferns hung from the ceiling at intervals 
and grew in big yellow pots on the 
railing. On one table was an old blue 
jar kept filled with yellow daisies and 
on another a bronze bowl full of some 
small purple flower that grew wild on 


secticide closing the breathing pores and 
suffocating the insect or penetrating to 
its vital parts, or both. Great thor- 
oughness is needed in applying these 
insecticides. The aphids may often be 
knocked off by a strong stream of water 
from a hose where available, and this 
treatment, frequently given, is often all 
that is necessary to keep them in check. 
An abundance of ants on the plants is 
always suggestive of the presence of 
aphids. 

Forty per cent nicotine sulphate, a 
liquid procurable in most seed stores 
under various proprietary names, diluted 
with about 1,000 parts of water in 
which a little fish-oil soap or good 
laundry soap has been previously dis- 
solved, is now recognized as the most 
efficient aphid remedy. For small quan- 
tities, add one teaspoonful of the nico- 
tine to each one or two gallons of water 
in which about one-half an ounce of 
soap has been dissolved. One thorough 
application is usually 100 per cent ef- 
fective, though a second spraying may 
sometimes be necessary. The necessity 
of covering every individual insect 
should be constantly borne in mind. 

Other remedies useful in combating 
the sap-sucking insects are pyrethrum, 
or Persian insect powder, used at the 
rate of one ounce to two quarts of 
water; fish-oil soap dissolved at a rate 
of one-quarter pound to eight quarts of 
water; kerosene emulsion; and lime-sul- 
phur and other commercially prepared 
insecticides, 


ecoration 


the sage brush. For lighting, we had 
two hanging, oval Chinese lanterns, of 
delicately painted parchment. Inside of 
these were candles, as there was neither 
gas nor electricity. 

Very little had been expended on this 
and the effect of the yellow furniture 
with the brown and green of plants 
and woodwork was charming. 

The lower floor of the house con- 
sisted of a small hall, large living room, 
dining room, pantry and kitchen. The 
living room was panelled half way up 
in green wood and the walls were of 
unfinished plaster a deep cream shade. 
There was a lovely rough stone fireplace 
and a bay window. Some dilapidated 
furniture we painted dark green and 
upholstered it in an inexpensive cre- 
tonne that had a cream background 
and a pattern of bright yellow apples 
and green leaves. This was also used 
for hangings with cream net window 
curtains, We painted a round table 
green and cut cretonne to fit the top 
and tacked it on. The lamps were love- 
ly brown, vase-shaped baskets into 
which fitted plain kerosene Jamps. The 
shades were of gold colored silk with 
an inch and a half silk fringe. On the 
floor, which we had painted and var- 
nished, was a tan and green grass rug. 
Green and yellow Chinese bowls were 
kept filled with yellow daisies and white 
clover. 


The dining room was panelled half 
way in dark oak with rough plaster 
walls. The same cretonne as in the 


living room was used here for hangings. 
We bought plain kitchen chairs, a round 
table and painted them a deep yellow. 
We cut out some of the apples from 
the cretonne and glued them on the 
chair backs as a design, and then var- 
nished over it, with surprisingly good 
results. The china came from the 
Chinese section of the nearest city. It 
was charmingly colored, green and 
white. 

We furnished three bedrooms in the 
simplest possible way. One had white 
wall paper. Here the furniture—a bed, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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It takes their place for the fall and 
spring heating. It has proved so 
efficient that it is nothing unusual 
for an owner to tell us he “doesn’t 
run his other more than two or 
three months.” The Monroe Tu- 
bular Pipeless Heater does the 
heating the other months. 


HODGSON A Wms oa 


An Auxiliary Heating System 


For Early Spring and Fall 
It Cuts Down Coal Costs 


is used ia connection with 
existing warm air, steam or hot 
water systems. 


Does it at a decided saving in coal. 


Does it more acceptably because 
of its flexibility and ease in 
handling. 


Its installation is exceedingly 
simple. 


Its cost is surprisingly reasonable. 


Send for further facts and booklet on 
Monroe Tubular Pipeless Heater. 


ery HEATING COMPANY _ — 


New Vork 
103-K “Park Ave. 


“Think of the garage, cottage or any 
other kind of house you have 
wanted. Picture it complete in every 
detail, the result of skilled workman- 


ship and best of materials. That is 


what the Hodgson Catalog offers you 
at a flat price, and with every chance 
of slip-up or extra charges eliminated. 


We ship the painted and fitted sec- 
tions of the house you order—no 
skilled labor is required to bolt them 
together. Then you have a house 
that will stand for years without need 
of repair, snug and firm against all 
kinds of weather. 


Whatever kind of house you wish 
—cottage, garage, dog house, play- 
house, poultry house, bungalow or 
sun parlor—is listed complete in the 
Hodgson Catalog, which we will 
furnish promptly. Write today. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 226, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York 


237 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. ne e. 


Bos 
405-K PO. Sa. Bldg. 
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Coal Chute | 


—Protects the Home 
—Lessens Depreciation 
—A Modern Convenience 


"THE Majestic Coal Chute protects the sides of the 
home and the foundation from nicks, scars 
and marks caused by scattering coal or coal dust. 


Thus, it enhances the value of your property and 
lessens depreciation. 


Not in use it sets flush with the foundation and ad- 
mits daylight to the basement. Automatically locks 
itself. Can be unlocked only by pulling extended 
chain from inside. 


Constructed of heavy cast semi-steel and boiler 
plate, it will last the life of any building. 


Ask your architect or building contractor to in- 
clude the Majesticin your home. In homes already 
built it is easily installed. 


Write for eatalogue 12 A and name of nearest dealer. 
Working drawings furnished upon request. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


280 ERIE STREET - - HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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In all the beautiful homes and apartments 
illustrated in our high grade magazines, there 
is not one but that DANERSK FURNI- 
TURE would be appropriate for, in one or 
more rooms. The variety and charm are liter- 
ally unlimited because we finish each selection 
specifically for the room in which it is to go. 
Send us your plans for single rooms or the 


entire house. We specialize in unusual pieces 
for Sun Rooms, Loggias and Living Rooms. 


Charming sets on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


SEND FOR VALUABLE 
BOOK "A-9" 


INTUTE TC Ee ester RE 
— eee 


pil 


«be: 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—sth floor 


Babcock Peony Gardens 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


HAVE one of the finest collections of peonies in the U. S. 
The very best French and English varieties. Soulange, 
La France, Lady Alex Duff, Victor de La Marne, Therese, 


etc, 


Brands, Varieties in good supply. 


Martha Bulloch, 


Francis Willard, Phoebe Cary, Mary Brand, are all described 
in our Catalogue of Peonies, Iris, Narcissus, Lillies, etc. 


Send for your copy today. 


=r 
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Prairie Decoration 
(Continued from page 70) 


chest of drawers, mirror, two chairs 
and a writing table was painted white. 
The cretonne was blue and white with 
bunches of pink roses in it. This cov- 
ered the bed, and made curtains for the 
wardrobe and windows. We painted 
the floor white and got a blue rag rug. 
At the windows in all the bedrooms 
were dotted-swiss muslin ruffled cur- 
tains. 

Another room was done in plain blue 
linen. The dressing table was made out 
of an old kitchen table and covered 
with dotted-swiss muslin over blue. The 
hangings and bed covering were of blue 
linen and two chairs were covered in 
yellow and blue cretonne. The rugs 


French Wall 


were gray and the lamps plain yellow 
jars with deeper yellow shades. 

The other room had pale green walls 
and all the furniture, including the iron 
bed, was painted a pale gray. We found 
some cretonne in which the coloring 
was pale green and mulberry. This we 
used for hangings and covered the bed 
and one chair in plain green linen. A 
dull purplish jar made a lovely lamp 
with a cream colored parchment shade. 

All this work took us three weeks. 
We spent five months certainly not 
amidst luxury, but surrounded by things 
that didn’t jar and made life a little 
easier to live. 

Marcaret McE roy. 


Furniture of the 


16th and 17th Centuries 


(Continued from page 17) 


size to the wardrobe of a much later 
date. They were set on a base, usually 
with feet, and had full length doors. 
There might or might not be one tier 
of drawers in the base. In some cases 
the base was higher and contained sev- 
eral tiers of drawers, thus making a 
piece of furniture resembling the British 
and American wardrobe or press of the 
late 17th and early 18th Centurics. 

(7) Bedsteads were imposing struc- 
tures with high posts and testers, In 
some cases the posts were slender and 
supported a carved tester whose fretted 
frieze took the place of a valance. 
Towards the end of the century the 
posts became heavier. Headboards, 
commonly extending about half way to 
the tester, were elaborately carved and 
there was sometimes a carved or molded 
balustrade at the foot. Hangings, of 
course, were deemed indispensable. 
There were also bedsteads whose wood- 
work was entirely concealed by the 
hangings and by fabric strained over 
the wood. The cupboard bedsteads built 
in recesses, and having carved sliding 
doors like cupboards, are interesting 
archzologically but were not at all 
sanatory and could now be used only 
as cupboards or as bookcases. 

The materials of which furniture was 
chiefly made were oak, walnut and 
chestnut, although at times other woods 
also were used, especially towards the 
end of the century when the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards were fetching 
ebony, mahogany and other rare woods 
from tbe East Indies and America. 


During all this period gorgeous textiles 
were freely used and towards the end 
of the century they assumed greater 
and greater decorative prominence, but 
the only article of wall furniture ai- 
fected by them was the bedstead. 

In structure the 16th Century wall 
furniture was altogether straightforward, 
obvious and robust, although in the 
last named respect there was little ap- 
proach to clumsiness or undue ponder- 
osity. The. emphasis of contour was 
thoroughly rectilinear. In the majority 
of pieces, especially the pieces à dewx 
corps as cabinets, presses and other ob- 
jects with distinctly defined upper and 
lower parts were called, projecting mold- 
ings and other lines of division gave a 
pronounced horizontal aspect and 
breadth was sought rather than height. 

Carving was the chief decorative 
process employed but, besides this uni- 
versal resource, painting, gilding and 
inlay played a part by no means con- 
temptible in the embellishment of cabi- 
network. Painting and gilding were 
frequently used only partially and for 
the purpose of giving emphasis or life 
in connection with certain portions of 
carving or molding. The inlay might 
be of wood, stone, bone, shell or com- 
position. J 

During this whole period the char- 
acteristic Renaissance decorative motifs 
were employed in all the various proc- 
esses. After the first quarter of the 
century the lingering traces of Gothic 
feeling disappeared and thereafter the 

(Continued on page 74) 


To become acquainted we will send’ you: 


$2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


8 fine roots, Peonies, all different - 
12 fine roots, Iris, all different ~ - 
25 fine bulbs, Daffodils, mixed - - 
25 fine bulbs, Darwin Tulips - — 


The closed cupboard furnished 
carvers ample scope for the 
exercise of their art, as can be 


If you order all the above we will send you free 12 bulbs of 


Lillies Superburn—Free 


Seen in the three different 


panels here 
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Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 


| HE beauty of your lawn is at the mercy of the weather; so also, is the success of your 
garden—unless their welfare is ensured by the modern way of making “rain.” 


Cornell Irrigation Systems—Overhead, Underground and Portable—are equipped with patented, adjustable 
“Rain Cloud Nozzles which give you absolute control of your “rainfall” at all times. They can be installed 
at any time, without injury to the lawn or garden, and to cover any area. 

Why be dependent upon the weather’s vagaries? Write for the free illustrated booklet which describes 
the economical, simple and efficient Cornell Systems. 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY, Union Square, New York 


Engineers and Contractors 


PLUMBING, HEATING, LIGHTING 


CHICAGO ` NEWARK PITTSBURGIL BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY, MO. BOSTON a CLEVELAND NORFOLK 


The name Brand attached 
to a new peony 
signifies a masterpiece 


For the last 20 years we have been actively engaged 
in the production of new Peonies by cross fertilization 
and the most rigid selection. And in all this time al- 
though operating on a large scale have selected and 
sent out only between 20 and 30 sorts. 


In 1918 at the National Peony Show, at Cleveland, Ohio, two 
Brand Sarts—Chestine Gowdy and Phoebe Carey took Ist and 
2nd prizes as the two best varieties introduced since 1910. 

At the great Northwestern Peony and Iris Society Show, this 
year, held at St. Paul, in the largest show ever staged in the 
North West, in the color classes in competition with the world’s 
best Foreign and American sorts, out of a possible four firsts 
offered Brand Varieties took two firsts. 


MARTHA BULLOCH—Ist Medium pink You, too, love flowers 


MARY BRAND—Ist red 
122 And you have often thought of having your very own flower 
At this same show in the Seedling Class fifty-two varieties com- laboratory sometime—a place of quiet, filled with the fragrance 
peting, Ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes all went to Brand varieties. of blooming plants and the mysterious odors of growing things. 
Ist’ Prize—Victory Chateau Thierry—an immense medium pink But it has always been so hard to visualize just exactly 
2nd Prize—Myrtle Gentry—an immense light pink what you have wanted—just the style and design of 


Th you waste Kogd 5 e MR aay: greenhouse that fitted into your scheme of things. 


We also carry a complete list of all the best sorts of other | It's different now, however, as you'll find 
growers European as well as American. in the copy of American Greenhouses and 


An immense stock of roots for sale this fall in all sizes and Gardens waiting in our office for you. 
ages. It’s gratis! May we not send it? 
These roots will be handled by experts. The most of my men 


have been with me from 10 to 20 years. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE The American Greenhouse Mfg. Co. 

Pea? ten J 2 New York: Chicago: 
A. M. Brand (reny Grower) Faribault, Minn. o Broad Street Masonic Temple 


Address Pleasure House Dept. 
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20 West 39th St., at 


Kirman study 
Woven entirely in one piece from the best wool yarn 


American ingenuity plus an 
appreciation of the beautiful 


has resulted in the reproduction of the best examples of 
Oriental art in rugs with a wealth of detail and accuracy 
that is truly remarkable. 


These attractive floor coverings are called 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Each rug represents typical studies from varions parts of the Orient, so that 
in the matter of design and coloring there are Bengal-Orientals that will 
harmonize with nearly every scheme of decoration. 

Portfolio of color pAn sent upon request. These prints are made from 
original photographs by Underwood & Underwood, and being 11 x 14 inches 


in size give an exceptionally accurate idea of both design and color harmonies. 


Bengal-Oriental rugs are sold and guaranteed by reliable dealers in all sections 
of the United States. 


1 JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO, INC. 
Fifth Ave. New York 


lends cheer to the 
City Apartment 
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decoration savored sometimes of Ital- 
ian, sometimes of Flemish, infiuence, 
but the general result was unmistakable 
in its provenance. The usual type of 
motifs employed and their manner of 
application will be seen from the illus- 
tions. It should be noted, too, that 
while much of the ornamentation was 
exuberant and elaborate, there were 
also many admirable pieces in which 
the decoration was extremely reticent 
and simple. An excellent example of 
such restraint is seen in the cabinet from 
the South Kensington Museum, a piece 
well worthy of direct reproduction or 
of being taken as a model for adapta- 
tions. Another instance of restraint is 
seen in the Breton chest. The mounts 
during this century were not conspicu- 
ous and were, for the most part, rather 
simply fashioned in iron or brass. 


The Development of Designs 


With the dawn of the 17th Century 
we come to a more self-conscious and 
ambitious spirit in furniture design. 
Much of the cabinetwork was regarded 
as proper material for distinctly archi- 
tectural composition, was especially de- 
signed by architects, and faithfully re- 
flected all the contemporary architec- 
tural idiosyncrasies, The larger pieces 
of cahinetwork were in more senses 
than one the monumental objects of a 
In the matter of elaboration, 


too, there was a marked impetus in 
many directions and the growing ten- 
dency toward sumptuosity reached its 
climax when Colbert, in 1664, established 
the Manufacture Royale des Meubles 
de la Couronne, quartered artisans, 
ébénists and designers in the Louvre 
and gave them constant occupation. 
The high water mark of lavish expendi- 
ture and lavish production continued 
till the end of the century. At the same 
time, we must remember that a vast 
quantity of far less gorgeous furniture 
was made, informed with the same 
spirit of elegant design and of no less 
decorative merit, but not pretentious 
in materials or execution. 

Chests, hutches, and crédences of the 
high-backed type, with shelves or steps, 
passed out of fashion, and commodes, 
secretaires, and bureaux appeared in in- 
creasing number. Otherwise the cata- 
logue of articles in common use re- 
mained much the same as in the previ- 
ous century. The commode was a chest 
of two, three or more drawers, elevated 
from the fioor on legs and standing 
about three to three and a half feet high. 
Less frequently there were doors instead 
of drawers. The secretaire or secretary 
was at first a cabinet with numerous 
small drawers, set on a table or stand, 
There might or might not be a falling 
front or doors. Later in the century 

(Continued on page 76) 


Types of carved panels found on 16th 
and 17th Centuries wall furniture 
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Ridgways 25 
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MOST DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


menio 


| ede SEITER 


CHINA. pe GLASS 
9-Il EAST 371 STREET 


. ing mounted 


GNS, 
NOVELTIES 


— ra offer unlimited 
its suggestions for 
THE OCCASIONAL GIFT 


at #509 upward 


CDINNERena (RySTAL SERVICES 
Silver mounted with one’s CREST 
or MONOGRAM —first introduced by 
HIGGINS & SEI TER constitute the 
newest vogue for THE TOWN HOUSE 


The Vacuum - Cleaning Apparatus : 


is an essential part of the modern home | 


Everyone who appreciates the virtue of cleanliness cannot 
fail to respond to the appeal of this method of eliminating 
dirt. The piping and fittings for vacuum-cleaning equip- 
ment, as the illustration indicates, is concealed within the 
walls, which readily suggests the importance of ascertain- 
ing the quality of this material before it is installed. 


The CRANE Line of 
Valves and Fittings 


for vacuum-cleaning apparatus is 
made for that particular service 
and may be seen in actual oper- 
ation at our New York Exhibit 
Rooms, 23 West 44th Street, 
and in over fifty leading cities 


in the U. S. 


CRANE CO. 


836 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


sad 


Our Department of Decorative Service f; 
will gladly give asustance in solving your 
problems of Decoration 


Subdued, Velvety Walls Remain 
in the Background 


Rooms reflect more or less the personality 
of the people who occupy them. Well chosen 
furniture, rugs and hangings reveal new charm 
when allowed expression. Beautiful effects are 
secured at moderate cost by using Liquid Velvet 


for walls and ceilings. 


Choose the shade with care to harmonize with 
your furnishings. Among the numerous colors in 
which Liquid Velvet is made is exactly the one you 
need. Living with Liquid Velvet walls demonstrates 
the true economy of its selection as a wall covering. 
It dries perfectly flat, hard as enamel and has unusual 
covering properties. Made in white and a wide range 
of attractive colors and tints. 


Liquid Velvet walls and ceilings may be kept 
fresh and clean for years. The original soft color 
tones and delicate texture of Liquid Velvet walls are 
Kar by washing. Liquid Velvet is wonderfully 

urable. 


Our new Liquid Velvet book, with its many helpful 
suggestions, is yours for the asking. Let us send you 
the name of the nearest dealer from whom you can 
buy Liquid Velvet. Remember, our Service Depart- 
ment will aid in solving your decorating problems. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH Co. 


509 Washington Avenue South Bend, Indiana 
Varnish Makers for Half a Century 


SSE 


Wet 


Charm am Comfort 


House & Garden 


Types of characteristic motifs found on 
aprons and panels of 16th and 17th 


Century furniture. 


From the Louvre 


French Wall Furniture of the 
16th and 17th Centuries 
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it often had a closed cupboard hase 
while the upper portion had a falling 
front on which to write, very much 
like the same piece of furniture that 
came into use in England in the reign 
of William and Mary. The bureau or 
writing table will be more fully treated 
under Tables, but was frequently made 
to stand against the wall. As a piece 
of wall furniture it had very often a 
cabinet of small drawers at the back 
and bad considerable depth of body for 
drawers at each side of the knee-hole 
for the sitter, the drawers extending 
in some cases almost as far as the 
floor. 


Baroque Influence 


During the first half of the 17th Cen- 
tury the Baroque influence was at its 
height in France and furniture contours 
fully displayed all the Baroque char- 
acteristics. While the chief structural 
lines remain straight, there were abun- 
dant curves where structure was not in- 


‘volved. There were arched and shaped 


crestings, shaped panel heads, a multi- 
plicity of pediments, cartouches with 
bold cabochon fields, rotund swelling 
moldings, shaped stretchers for cabinet 
stands—cabinets on stands came into 
high favor at this time—spiral-turned 
legs for the same, spool-turned legs, 
straight quadrangular tapered legs, col- 
onette legs with or without arcaded 
aprons, scroll legs, and all the other 
peculiarities incident to Baroque deco- 
ration. 

While the Louis Quatorze style was 
Baroque, it was Baroque very much 
tempered and restrained by a strong 
infusion of Classicism, and this temper- 
ing appeared in furniture contours as 


rations. The minutie of contour for 
both the Louis Treize and Lonis Qua- 
torze periods appear in the illustrations 
and may best be compared and studied 
there. 


Later Inlays 


In addition to the materials common- 
ly used in the 16th Century, we now 
find an extended employment of inlay 
woods as well as tortoise shell, ivory, 
and metals for mounts and inlay pur- 
poses. Lacquer also came into fashion. 
To the decorative processes previously 
employed we must add marqueterie and 
Boule work, which latter was an inlay 
of tortoise shell, brass and tin, the metal 
surfaces being sometimes further en- 
hanced by engraving. The charactcris- 
tic decorative motifs pertaining to these 
later developments are shown in the 
illustrations. The scallop shell, sun rays, 
mascarous and reticulated diapering 
were especially in evidence during the 
reign of Louis XIV. In the latter half 
of the century mounts assumed an im- 
portance hitherto unknown. In addition 
to pulls, lockplates and scutcheons, 
abundant metal ornaments of cast 
bronze and brass, chiselled and en- 
graved, were used to embellish the 
bodics of much of the more pretentious 
cabinctwork. 

The imaginative and inventive pre- 
eminence of the French led them to de- 
vise numerous variations upon all the 
forms herein set forth, so that furniture 
designing reached an unsurpassed stage 
of flexibility. Consequently, there was 
no shade of a mobiliary want that was 
not fully satisfied. One of the valuable 
lessons to be learned from the study of 
this period, quite apart from everything 


THE BIGGEST THINGS TO AT- 
TAIN IN BIG and LITTLE HOMES 


No other feature will add so 
much in beauty as casement 
windows; none so much conven- 
| ience as C-H casement adjusters 


Write today for the Casement Window 
Handbook. Is FREE to YOU 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
| | South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 
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Where George Ade Swims 


Doesn’t this clean, concrete pool 
at Hazelden Farm suggest a cool, 
inviting depth for a plunge? It’s 
just as good after tennis as after one 
of those famous “Fables in Slang.” 


Your home grounds, like George 
Ade’s, should boast a concrete 
swimming pool where all the 
household may enjoy the refresh- 
ing, invigorating exercise that swim- 
ing affords. 


Concrete is the ideal swimming pool ma- 
terial—clean, sanitary, watertight, perma- 
nent. Our booklet, Concrete Swimming 
and Wading Pools,” is full of helpful sug- 
gestions and pictures. Write for your 
free copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


OFFICES AT 
ATLANTA DES MOINES KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 
DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES PARKERSBURG 
DENVER HELENA MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 


SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
WASHINOTON 


Concrete for Permanence 


The Greatest Grass- Floats over the 
Cutter on Earth. uneven Ground as 


Cuts a Swath 86 } O $ 1R +a Ship rides the 
inches wide. - je ates i Waves. 


SENDS TRIPLEX. 
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S. P. Townsend & Co. 
17 Central Ave., Orange, N. l. 


The pubiic die warned 


send Patent, No. 1.29 
519, Dec. 19th, 1916. Send for catalogue 


Put your own key in 
| your own front door 


WN your own home, build now! 

And plan to use Sargent Locks 
and Hardware, long famed for their 
solid, substantial character and the se- 
curity they give. No matter what 
price home you intend to build or what 
architecture, there is a Sargent style 
which will complete its equipment and 
add the necessary touch of harmony. 
Consult your architect. 


Write for the Sargent Book of 
Designs and make your eelec- 
tion now— before you build. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


à For Extra Security— 


— 


ln present or 


prospective 


Ted der Day and 

Night Latch is a good investment, 

affording security for any outside 

or inside door that may not be fitted 

with a dependable lock. Various styles 
and finishes, threa keys to each lock. 


HUBBELL 


No. 3190 Current Tap 


Bohs use of lamp while operat- 
ing electric Fan, Vacuum Cleaner 
or other applirnce. Pull Chain affords 
independent control of the lamp. No 
wiring necessary. Screws into any 
socket and takes any standard Cap. If 
your Electrical Dealer cannot supply 
you send $1.00 direct to us. 


HARVEY HUBBELL, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
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; MODERN 
PLUMBING 


The Pride of the House 


AREFUL selection of 

plumbing fixtures—well-de- 
signed tiling—with right instal- | 
lation of both—and you have a 
bathroom you may well be 
proud of, 


There is no better 
material for the bathroom, and 
it is also used with wonderful 
effect for sun parlors, verandas 


the tiling. 


and halls. The Mott Tile 
Department is prepared to sub- 
mit designs and sketches for 
your approval. 

Our Mopern Piumainc book, illus- 
trated above, shows 24 model bath- 
rooms and offers many helpful 
suggestions. Write for a copy. Send 
4c postage. 


Whatever amount you plan to 
invest in plumbing equipment, 
there are Mott fixtures to match 
your requirements. i 


And when you build or re- 
model, do not fail to consider 


y 


Everything we sell, we make 


Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Treyrow, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


+ Boston Jacksonville, Fla. t Toledo $ Detroit San Antonio 
Pittsburgh + Philadelphia t Portland, Ore. New Orleans + Salt Lake City 

+ Chicago Seattle t Washington, D. C. f Denver A E! Paso, Texas 
Atlanta + Des Moines Indianapolis St. Louis Kansas City, Mo, 


Dayton, Ohio 
MOTT SOUTHERN CO. MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 
+ Atlanta, Ga. + San Francisco, Los Angeles 


MOTT CO., Ltd. 


J Montreal, f Toronto. Winnipeg, 
Canada 
t Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 


Wagn er 


Flowers 


—make it possible for you to enjoy daily the 
utmost beauties afforded by Nature. Care- 
fully developed roses, bulbs, shrubbery, hardy 
perennials, and ornamental trees. And there 
is an assurance of having perfect grounds 
when you utilize the services of our Landscape 
Gardening Department. 


Write for our free fall catalog. 2t 
ing how to plont for a succession o 
whole season. Ask for Catalog 12 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 37, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen Florists Landscape Gardeners 


ives a toble show- 
f bloom during the 
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crystal, enamel and 


silver gilt 


The Limpid Loveliness of Rock Crystal 


(Continued from page 23) 


9 
He had been Miss Abastemia's lover, 
and had been lost at sea on his home- 
| coming voyage from China. “I am send- 
ing you a globe of rock crystal with this 
| letter by the Mery Janet, he wrote, 
“I got it in Canton. They tell all 
sorts of stories about it and say that if 
you look into it for long you will see 
the one you love. So look into it, dear 
Abbie, until I come back.” Mrs, Wynni- 
combe declared that the souls of Abbie 
and John were in that crystal ball. She 
took it home for safe keeping, and then 
they buried it in the grave with Miss 
Abastemia, and not one of the rigid 
congregation seemed to think it at all 
out of the “reg’lar.’ That was long, 

long ago. 


Dr. Dee’s Followers 


I do not believe Miss Nuggett ever 
knew of Dr. Dee and his “magic mir- 
rors” now reposing in the British Mu- 
seum after all the centuries since he 
lived as Queen Elizabeth’s Intelligencer, 
or of any other of the old astrologers 
who made crystal famed as accessory 
to their enchanting business. Were I 
to write of all the lore attached to crys- 
tal gazing the pages of a great volume 
would not hold it all. But that some 
hint of these things invests all crystal 
art objects with a greater interest is 
not to be denied, and with myself I 
like to call to mind the many stories 
that have enriched the subject of crys- 
tal which one will find in works on 
gems, jewelry and the lapidary's art. 

The Babylonians knew the secret of 
cutting and of engraving crystal, and 


| 


Crystal, 


gold and enamel 


so did the Greeks, the Egyptians, the 
Etruscans and the Romans. Centuries 
and centuries ago the Chinese were 
adepts in the art of cutting crystal, and 
rock crystal was ever a favorite mate- 
rial with them for the display of the 
lapidary’s skill. It has been so too with 
the Japanese. It figures as one of the 
Shippo or Seven Jewels of the legend- 
ary Japanese Takaramono, or “Precious 
Things.” The gems of omnipotence 
which one finds so frequently with 
Chinese and with Japanese carvings of 
dragons is often represented by a ball 
of limpid, clear crystal. This Tama, 
or sacred gem symbolizes the spirit of 
the gods and the force controlling the 
ebb and flow of the tide. The crystal 
ball is one of the three objects which 
are placed on the shrines in Shinto tem- 
ples, the mirror and the sword being 
the other two. Naturally as great crys- 
tals in their native state are rarely met 
with, crystal balls of unusual diameter 
are greatly treasured and great value is 
placed upon them. 

Crystal reliquaries, chalices and like 
ecclesiastical objects were produced in 
crystal by the craftsmen of the Mid- 
dle ages, while the artist-lapidaries of 
the Renaissance that followed produced 
crystal objects that have never been 
surpassed for beauty of design and skill 
in cutting. 

Theophilus’ Directions 

It is interesting to turn again to Theo- 

philus, there to read what he had to 


say about crystal craft. Take the 
(Continued on page 80) 
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“It’s this trap, Joe, that makes 
my heating system O. K.!“ 


Fena will no longer accept noisy, leaky, 
half-hot steam radiators as a necessary nuis- 
ance. They know now that poor circulation of 
the steam causes the trouble—and that steam 
cannot flow freely when radiators are clogged 
with air and water. 


This lesson has been learned by thousands of 
home owners, managers of industrial plants, public institu- 
tions and office buildings, including the Woolworth Building. 
All of them swear by the Dunham Radiator Trap—a peste 
little device that automatically removes the troublesome air 
and water from steam heating systems. The Dunham 
Radiator Valve is another valuable feature of 


DUNI SERVICE 


This valve has no packing to wear out; cannot leak; opens or closes 
fully with acven-eighths of a turn; ia conveniently placed at the top ol 
the radiator. 


Packless 
Inlet 
Valve 


1 
Dunham Heating Service makes existing steam heating 


5 5 Dunham 
systems give more heating comfort per ton of coal, plans Radiater 
new systems in cooperation with architects and heating Trap 
contractore—and, on request, inspects installations to be 
sure they are giving entire satisfaction. You will want H 
to learn more about thia valuable feature. 

Everyone who wants to keep warm this winter should 
have the booklet, “The Story of Dunham Heating.” = |e 


If you rent, send tbe booklet to your landiord. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


, Marshalltown, Iowa In 36 citlea in Unsalted 
Foctories: Toronto, Canada Bronches: States and Canada 


Our Service Station Plan is getting profitable business for 
heating contractors in towns of less than 100,000 population. 


Noisy, halfhot radiators waste heat.” 
They should be DUNHAMIZED 


The SaVo Steel 
Flower and Plant Box 


Self-Watering and Sub-Irrigating. For Windows, 
x Porches, Sun Parlors, etc. Move Savo Boxes In- 
— I doors or oul and have beautiful Flowers the year 
Patented Jan, 23, 1917. round. 
Leak Proof and Rust Proof 


ALL YEAR ROUND GARDEN. Perfect AIR circulstion snd drainage, Aluminum or Dark 
Green enamel finish. Most Efficlent, Dursble snd Artistic Flower snd Plant box made. 


Ask your dealer or write tor FREE Booklet. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. C. 39 So. La Salle St.. Chicago, II. 


Plan Future Homes Now 
With Economy Plans of California Homes 
noted for comfort, beauty and edaptabilily to any climate 


Representative West Coast 
California Homes“ Bungalows” 
$3750 0 810 500 $1800 10 83750 
5 to i 
Special $2.00 Offer 75e 75e 


Send $2.00 for all 3 
books aod get book of 
75 special plans, also 


Sie FREE! 


“Little Bungalows” 40 Plans $750 to $3000 50C 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
214 Califoenia Building Los Angeles 


SEND for these BUNGALOW BOOKS 


3331 — 


O lurking shadows! 

Cheer and optimism 

everywhere! Rooms 
are companionable, dignified, 
distinctive! 

Flawless, unblemished per- 
fection if the work is done 
with Banzai Enamel—the en- 
amel that flows so easily that 
the decorator is sure to get 
mirror-smooth surfaces — the 
enamel so tough you can dent 
the wood with a hammer blow 
without fracturing the finish. 

Portfolio of enomel interiors 
frec—like a visit to the most 
artistic homes in America, z 
dainty bungalows and stately i 
country estates. Write to 


‘PITCAIRN VARNISH CO. 
Milwaukee Newark 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Distributing stocks in all leading 
cities of the United States 


Dreer’s Reliable 
Spring-Blooming Bulbs 


De not miss the joy of having a bed or border or Bulbs next 
Spring. Plant them this Fall as early as you can and suc- 
cess is certain. 

We import the very highest grades of the finest varieties and 
offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid collections of Hyaeinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, etc., ete. 

The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Vines, Shrubs, ete. Our Autumn Catalogue also gives a complete 
list of seasonable seeds, plants and bulb for out-doors, window 
garden and conservatory. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this Magazine. 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-16 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Entrance Hal! Treatment 


IS Cast FOE St: 
Meru Yorks 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS PARIS 
8 FAUBS 


DRAPERIES 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


FACTORY | : 
Sch TO loch ST. AVE. C. POISSONNIERE 


Beautify your grounds 


A HOUSE situated on beautiful 
grounds, amid ornamental trees and 
shrubs, is a real home—a home that 
increases in attractiveness and value year 
after year. 

Our Landscape Experts will make sug- 
gestions and submit plans for plantings, 
-without cost; or, when requested, we will 
send a man to lay out and plant. 

Get started early on your landscape problem. 


Write for our 1919 catalogue — “Dependable 
Trees and Plants” — illustrated in color. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


GLENWOOD NURSERY Established 1866 
1867 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 


House & Garden 


The Limpid Loveliness of Rock Crystal 


(Continued from page 78) 


composition called tenax,’ he wrote, 
“and applying it to the fire until it 
liquifies, you will fasten the crystal to 
a long wood, which must be similar to 
it in thickness. When this has become 
cold, you will rub it with both hands 
upon a hard sandstone, water being 
added, until it takes the form which 
you wish to give it, then upon another 
stone of the same kind which must be 
finer and smoother, until it be made 
quite smooth. And taking a flat Jeaden 
tablet, place moistened tile upon it, 
which you will rub with saliva upon a 
hard hone, and you will polish this crys- 
tal upon it until it takes lustre. But 
at last, place the rubbing of tile, made 
moist with saliva, upon a goat’s skin, 
neither blackened nor oiled, but 
stretched upon wood and fixed below 
with nails, and rub carefully upon it 
until it becomes quite bright. But 
should you wish to sculp crystal, taking 
a goat of the age of two or three years 
and binding his feet, cut an opening be- 
tween his breast and stomach, in the 
position of the heart, and lay in the 
crystal, so that it may lie in its blood 
until it grow warm. Taking it out 
directly, cut what you please in it, as 
long as the heat lasts, and when it had 
begun to grow cold and to harden, re- 
place it again in the blood of the goat, 
and being made warm anew, take it 
out and cut it, and do this until you 
complete the sculpture; at the last, be- 
ing made warm and taken out you will 
rub it with a linen cloth so that with 
the same blood you can procure a 
lustre for it.” 

Then Theophilus goes on to instruct 
us how to “sculp” knobs from crystal 
“which can be placed upon the staves 
of bishops.” Let us hope tbe bishops 
were not aware of the sacrifice to their 
ornament ! 


The Renaissance workers both in 
Italy and in the north devised more 
humane accessories for their lapidarian 
excursions. Marvellous indeed were the 
gem-like tazze and other objects they 
cut from rock crystal of purest water 
and “sculpted.” Many of their mas- 
terpieces introduced the process of 
undercutting the engraving of the de- 
sign at a more deep and acute angle to 
the surface than would be practical 
with, say, the cutting of a seal, as under- 
cutting a seal would not enable it to 
leave the wax. 

The designs viewed through the crys- 
tal in finely undercut work are wonder- 
ful indeed. Renton and other engrav- 
ers of our own time have proved their 
skill at this sort of cutting but I do not 
think they have produced works com- 
parable with those of the early masters, 


American Collections 


American private collections and mu- 
seum collections are rich in fine ex- 
amples of cut and engraved rock crys- 
tal, and frequently of late the great 
public sales in New York have offered 
opportunities to collectors to obtain 
crystal objects of unusual importance. 

In the course of a few years even 
the moderate purse may make possible 
the assembling of a small collection of 
great interest, even though it may not 
contain a single “supreme” crystal. Such 
a small collection will find a wide field 
for acquisition in the crystal objects of 
China and of Japan, and perhaps a col- 
lection devoted to the crystals of these 
two countries or to one of them will 
prove an absorbing and entertaining 
hobby. But with myself, I should never 
have felt that my own few crystal bits 
afforded complete joy without the little 
crystal ball I added to them in memory 
of poor old Miss Abestemia Nuggett! 


— 
The Electrocution of Laundry Day 


(Continued from page 49) 


which you must use to win over Stan- 
ley. When you broach the subject the 
very first thing he will say is, ‘I can’t 
afford it? Then you must say, ‘I’ve 
been going over this problem and find 
tbat it has been costing us so much per 
week for our laundry and if we bad 
some of the mechanical devices we not 
only would have better laundry work, 
done under better conditions, but we 
could save half the money and do the 
work four times as rapidly. 

“But he may not believe it,“ sug- 
gested Mrs. Webb. 

“Then take him to the dealers and 
they will demonstrate everything to 
him; they will almost give him a mov- 
ing picture of himself buying bis laundry 
equipment on the spot! Seeing things 
is what makes us buy.” 

“But Shirley, Stanley says if we bave 
a laundry and just loves to say it, ‘You 
can lead a servant to the electric washer, 
but you can’t make her wash!’ ” 

“Delicious !“ laughed Mrs. Slater, “but 
you might just as well say you can 
lead a cook to the soup pot and you 
can’t make her stir.” 

“Before I describe some of the equip- 
ment I shall tell you what I have in 
my laundry, then what you might start 
on. First my walls, ceiling and floors 
are tiled. I have blue tile on the floor, 
but white is more usual and there are 
other floorings just as good. Here is 
the list of machinery: 

Washer, 1/3 h. p.; solid copper lined 
with planished tin to prevent corrosion, 
with motor on a swinging base; white 
enamel ironing machine, two rolls; 
clothes dryer with four heating units; 
clothes boiler solid copper lined with 


planished tin with screen for holding 
clothes off the bottom of boiler; com- 
bination sleeve and skirt board; two 
metal tables; overhead clothes dryer, 
copper clothes extractor; four stationary 
tubs; electric irons for valeting and 
fine work. 

“Don’t get frightened, Gwen, just 
continue to think of this as an invest- 
ment and not as an expenditure. Don't 
you think the fact that twenty-five 
million dollars’ worth of washers have 
been sold by the manufacturers this last 
year proves anything?” 

“Now tell me about the different ma- 
chines, Shirley.” 

“Tl start off with the electric iron- 
ing machine as it is one of the things 
women are afraid of. Here beginneth, 
she said, reading from her notes: 


ELECTRIC IRONING MACHINES 
A practical tool used 52 times a year 
and its saving power. 


1. The electric ironer differs from the 
mangle and the steam laundry press 
in that the mangle only folds, is 
not heated, so doesn’t give the 
gloss and finish. 

2. Hand ironing takes at least a half 
day. Machine work one hour for 
about eight pieces, including every- 
thing from an average family of 
five from table linen to handker- 
chiefs. By hand this would take 
five hours. This costs from $50 
to $100 a year (with rapidly in- 
creasing costs for this work) or 
$500 to $1,000 for ten years’ use, 

3. The fuel consumed from the aver- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


Ask for 


Catalog Nursery 


QUALITY VARIETY EXTENT 


The dominant characteristics of our products. 


EVERGREENS 


Plant PERENNIALS 


SPRING BULBS 
Order ROSE BUSHES 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES AND SHRUBS 


Now 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


MOHICAN SUPREMACY 


There are lots of POOR Peonies; why not have 
the benefit of really expert advice? Our fame is 
nationwide. ’Most everybody everywhere knows of 
the ABSOLUTE SUPREMACY of our Peonies. Do 
You? One of the REASONS is because 


WE GROW PEONIES 
—NOTHING ELSE 


Suspicions of the other reasons will be awakened by 
our catalogue. Instant confirmation of them if you 
could visit our grounds and see the plants growing— 
the stock we send to you. Ask those who have 
been here. 


“OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON 
THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 


WE SHIP ONLY IN THE FALL, AND OUR ANNUAL CATALOG IS NOW 
READY. IT’S UNIQUE—DISTINCTIVE—VERY DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHERS. MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 
BOX 176, SINKING SPRING, PENN’A. 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


of Refined Character, designed Exclusively 
for Patrons of Discriminating Taste 


CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 


The only Double 
Glazed Sash That 
Can be Easily and 
Quiekly Cleaned 


Economical-to-Build 
CUT-TO-FIT 

GREENHOUSES 
In the Callahan Cut- 

to-Fit Greenhouse you 
EA a greenhouse ex- 
actly fitted to your 
needa at a great eaving 
of labor and cost of 
erection, 
In the Cut-to-Fit 
Greenhouee the mate- 


i eS — | BE at ch ai z 
You'll Get Wonderful Results from DUO-GLAZED GARDENS 
OU know the possibilltles of hotbeds—the only means 
to keep your gardens growing all the year around, even 
when the anow Js on the ground, and to enjoy vegetables 
and flowers fresh from the soll when lee locks up tha 
ground. Then in the spring you can atart your garden under 


glass, transplant and galn weeks of time. 


Eaay-to-Erect 
CALLAHAN GREENHOUSES FOR EVERYONE 
Tho Greenchouse for growers who hava heal: 
tated because of difficulty ef contruction and 
high cest. Meterlala the best—wood work ef 
everlasting Cypress, superior workmanship, Callahan Duo-Glazed 
almplicity and beauty of design—in shert the Sectional Greenhouses 
axperience of years in greenhouse construction —complete in every de- 
—these are the elamenta that go to make tall — requiring no 
Callahan Greenhouses of practical and knowledge of green- 
nomical value. Factory production makes pos- house conatruction for 
aible tha best buliding nat the lowest price. erection, In the Sec- 
Henea they havo avery approved feature, and tional houses the in- 


GREENHOUSES 


„ are as durable as {hoy ara artlaile, Quality dividual membere are 


requiring only the nec- 
eesary amount of hand 
labor on your part 10 
erecting. 
The members are cut to 
exact measure and 
chipped to you with 
plane; all so aimpie 
that any man with an 
ordinary knowledge of 
greenhouee construction 
set them up per- 


up-to-date 
at 1 


U 

CEM HEATED FRAME 
— tho luxury heated 
arden frame—you can 
a re produce = 

posles e aoto Ries? 
throug! no- 
Chere e giving 
torty aquare feet of 
growing space, is fur- 
complete with 
heater and enb-frame 
at a cost of only $75.00. 


machined and hand 
worked, the members 
built into sectiona, 
painted and 
you, They go tog 
perfectly viniou any 
cutting and but little 
part. 
Any handy man cao 
e of thene 


construction In every particular, 


Duo-Glazed Sectional 


d 
aizes, are beautiful in 
appearance, atrong and 


Duo-Giazed Saah and 
the wall conetruc- 

tion are economical to 

heat and maintain. 


Catalogs Upon Request 
Beaidea accurately listing the Duo-Glazed Line of Sach, Frames, and 
Greenhntaes, een contain some interesting facts about hotbed: and 
bothouse cujture—facta that may open pouty oyes to the remarkable possi- 
bilities for the garden lover and professional grower. Write for Greenhouse 
or Sash catalog, tellins what you are Interested in. 


CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO., 1424 Fourth St., Dayton, Ohlo 
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Swinging 
Doors 


Garage Doors swung 
on hinges are weath- 
light. There is 
nothing to adjust or 
get out of order and 
the doors always open 
and close easily. 


Stanley Garage Door Holders prevent doors from slam- 
ming against your car. Strong enough to hold a door the 
weight of any garage door. This Holder is practical, con- 
venient and a valuable asset to any garage. 


Detailed information Catalog H91 on request. 


STANLEY 
GARAGE HARDWARE 


With the addition of Garage Hardware for Rolling Doors, 
Stanley products for use on a garage are practically complete. 


There are very few car owners who have not already been 
acquainted with Stanley products for Swinging Doors and 
with the addition of Rolling Door Hardware, The Stanley 
Works reach out one step further to be of assistance to 
its customers. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


New York 
100 Lafayette St. 


Chicago 
73 E. Lake Street 


TRADE MARK 


: Rolling Doors 


Where a City Ordinance for- 
bids the use of outside swung 
doors a garage equipped with 

Stanley Garage Hardware for 
Rolling Doors will give real 
service plus ease of opera- 
tion. Can be equipped by 
‘three different sets, No. 2500, 
2505 and 2510. 


“It rolls on rollers” 


Detailed information Cata- 
log H92 on request. 


Brau. nc 


fatablistied 1888 


358 TA Ave, ab 39A 


Painlings h inis 


irrors, Lamps shades 
noc urnilure 


Tangingstraming 


House & Garden 


A vacuum washer and wringer can be 


adapted to a pair of set tubs. 


Courtesy 


of Wallace B. Hart 


The Electrocution of Laundry Day 
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age ironing with coal or electricity 
costs about 30c or $15.60 per year. 

4. With a good machine the ironing 
costs about one and one half cents 
for gas and the same for electricity, 
making a total of three cents, 
which is a saving of 27c a week or 
$14.04 yearly. In ten years $140 
is saved. 

Conclusion: 

The saving in health of operator 
whether wife or servant and the 
saving of the life of linens, etc., is 
beyond computation. 

5. The best type of ironer has (1) 
the stationary ironing shoe under 
which the felt padded cylinder re- 
volves. This insures evenly dis- 
tributed heat znd avoids the chance 
of scorching clothes. (2) Feed 
board instead of lever. This gives 
more rapid contro] and is more 
responsive to the touch. 


“Hold up for a minute and answer 
this concrete question. How long would 
it take to iron a table cloth by the ma- 
chine ?” 

“About three or four minutes in com- 
parison to twenty-five or thirty by the 
expert laundress using an electric iron. 
A saving in current and time.” 

“Well, what about handsome linens 
with heavy initials?” 

“The pad on the roller is plenty soft 
enough to imbed not only the initials 
but carry buttons and not break them |” 

“What things can’t you iron with it?” 

“Only fancy waists and skirts. Laces 
can be beautifully done and, of course, 
all the table and bed linens, trousers, 
etc., etc., etc.” 

“How big are these machines?” 

“They come in four different sizes, 
but the ordinary home can use the 46- 
inch cylinder or at least as wide as your 
widest linen to the best advantage. That 
enables fewer folds and more ironing 
lay-out on roll, enabling one to put 
a few napkins on the roll at the same 
time instead of one.” 

“Any more questions, Gwen? I think 
you have the facts that will appeal to 
Stanley and now lets read off the 
washing machine data.” 

“But first before you start don’t tell 
me that I will have to watch my 
laundress reading a book or knitting 
while she is letting the washer do the 
work.” 

“Silly child! No, she’ll probably be 
doing some other laundry work.” 


A. Types 
1. Rotary or cylinder. 
In which the wash is put into a 
perforated cylinder which revolves 
through the soapy water. 


2. Oscillating. 

In which the wash is put into the 
machine and is washed by being 
shaken back and forth with enough 
friction and motion to clean clothes 
thoroughly. The bottoms of these 
machines are corrugated or in some 
shape to offer resistance and cause 
the necessary friction. 

3. Vacuum. 

In which the clothes are put into 
machine and are washed by the 
operation of vacuum or suction 
cups raised up and down, drawing 
the water through clothes. 

4. Dolly. 

In which clothes are washed by 
the semi-rotating dolly or device 
which looks like a milking stool. 

5. Combinations of these types such 
as the Dolly and Disc Twin tubs 
with a mechanism in each; wash- 
ers with a bench upon which to 
place wash basket, etc., oscillating 
cylinder as well as rotating. As to 
wringers on these machines, they 
are stationary, swinging or sliding. 

“How in the world is one to know 
which kind to buy?” Mrs. Webb asked. 

“Listen to the rest of this data,” an- 
swered Mrs. Slater. 

B. General Requirements of Washers 

1. All parts which might tear clothes 
should be covered. 

2. All washers, if not stationary, 
should be equipped with swinging 
reversible wringer. 

3. Hard wood outside or copper or 

some hard metal and to prevent 

corrosion in the case of copper ex- 
terior, planished tin interiors are 
the best. 

. Durability. 

. Ease and simplicity of operation. 

. Minimum parts to take out and 
clean. ‘ 

. Less wear and tear on clothes. 

. Automatic release on wringer in 
case finger is caught. 

9. All interiors smooth, non-absorbent 
of soil or odors. 

10. Wash and wring at same time or 
separately. 

“Now you have the requirements, you 
can take your choice after you have 
gone about comparing and examining 
all the different types. Take Stanley 
with you when you have the thing 
pretty pat and when he hears the dealer 
saying the same things as you have said 
it will help a lot.” 

“My dear, you certainly are a tac- 
tician |” 

“You mean a technician,” corrected 
Shirley Slater, archly. “Now I have 
covered with you the two chief things 

(Continued on page 84) 
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New Things 


from Walsh 3E47 


UST off Fifth Avenue, 

is the unusual shop of 
Walsh, dedicated to com- 
fort and beauty in the 
home. From out the 
thousands of new eleetri- 
eal devices invented euch 
year, Walsh selectis the 
most beautiful and the 
most practical, And yet 
the prices are no higher 
than in a commonplace 


electrical store, 


You can prepare a very 
complete dinner with one 
of our electric grills. If 
you like to cook without 
smoke or bother, you will 
be surprised to see how 
quickly and easily this ap- 
pliance serves you. Just 
the thing for after-the-the- 
atre suppers at home, 100. 


Electrical Decorations & 
Household Conveniences 


ALOWAY 
POTTERY 


Bird Baths, Fouts, Sun- 
Dials, Gazing Giobes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use- 
ful pleces of Garden and 
Home Decorations are 
made in our Everiasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta. 


Catalogue wili be sent upon request 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA ©, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


Irises » Peonies - Gladioli 


Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties 
Send for Our Free Ilustrated Catalogue 
1978 Mootreal Ave. 


Rainbow Gar dens St. Paul, Minn, 


BIRD BATHS 


f are a source of endless pleasure. The 
birds they attract to your garden bring 
life, color and delightful entertainment. 
Erkins Bird 
Baths are 
to be had 
In a variety 
of distinc- 
tive designs 
and are 
rendered In Pompeian 
Stone, a marbie-likef 
composition that Is 
practically ever- 
lasting. 
Nfustratod Catalog sent on 
request 


THE 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


226 Lexiagion 
Ave., New Tork 


Dlameter 
24 Inches. 
Helght 


Shs aeiaaeeao itnn od 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM | 


Hane“ French enge No. 209 
in combination with (Gas itange 
and Brotier, 


Put Yoi Kitchen On a Paying Basis 


Begin with the range. It’s a mighty im- 
portant item. When fuel costs are high, a range 
that saves fuel soon pays for itself. That's one rea- 
son why thoughtful housewives insist upon and 
architects specify 5 


Deane” Grench. Range 


Many have given excellent satisfaction for thirty 
years and morc. 


Range No. 209, designed specially for the average 
family, burns coal and wood in one section, gas in the 
other. Fires start quickly. The heat passing round five 
sides of the oven maintains a uniform temperature for 
roasting and baking. The range rests squarely on a fire- 
proof hearth. Stray drafts can’t rush the fire or chill the 
oven, It is staunchly built of rust resisting iron with pol- 
ished steel trimmings, requires but one damper, has Uni- 
versal revolving grate, powerful waterback and platform- 
drop oven doors. The gas section has large and medium 
size burners covered with interchangeable bars, large oven 
and a broiler in the plate shelf that may be used for open- 
fire roasting, toasting and browning. 


We have fully described and priced this range and 
others larger and smaller in Circular No. 31. Send for it now. 


PIS. 
order, ask for “Tbe leart o 


BRAMHALL, DEANE CO. 
263-265 West 36 St. New York, N.Y. 


If you wish your range “tailor-made” to your individual 
ae Home.” 


ANCHOR POST FENCES and GATES 


Whether it is an elah- 
` orate wrought-iron en- 
trance gate and ralling 
or a simpie woven wire 
enciosure for garden or 
service piot, the artiatic 
design and superior 
workmanship In Anchor 
Post Fences and Gates 
enhance the attractlve- 
ness of thls necessary 
part of landsespe archl- 
tecture. Fences for all 
burposes — further In- 
formation upon request. 


Anchor Post 
Iron Works 
167 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Philadelphia, 


Hartford, Cleveland. 
Atlanta. Chicago 
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Tho emall diagram 
filustratee the ILLI- 
NOIR eystem which 
inaures o lururiant 
piant growth. 


The Illinois 
Self- Watering 


Window Box 


Will grow thrifty flowers 
and ferns in your home. Re- 
quires no care—simply fill res- 
ervoir every ten days and the 


roots will receive the correct 
quantity of moisture throngh 
sponges. Based on the principle of 
subterranean irrigation; 3 by 
agrieultural authorities as the best 
method of growing plants. No drip- 
ping to apoil woodwork. Made in 
eleven sizes ranging in price from 
$1.75 to $3.85. 


Write for interesting booklet on 


ILLINOIS Self Watering Window 
Boxes and ilanging Baskets 


MILLER & DOING 


Makera of ILLINOIS Self-watering Window 
Boxes, Plant Sonde and tlanging Baskets 


60 York Streei Brooklyn, N. Y 


EE Underground 
e “cesses ae Garbage Receivers 


The Sanitary way to 
store garbage 


15 ycars on the market 
17.000 sold — some in 
your neighborhood, 


Our Truck wheels your ash 

barrel up or down steps. Try 

Af Spiral Ribbed Ash Bar- 

rel, 

Send for catalogue on cach. It will pay 
ou. Sold Dircet. Look for our Trade 

| Marks, 


C. H Stephenson, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lyna, Mass. 


WILKINS FJ 


Beautiful, simple, Mechanically perfect. Self locking. ad- 
justable, casily installed on new or old casements, with 


or without screcns. i 
Send name of archi- 
| tect or builder a - P } 
own name for 
| Huserated folder. 
George Lester Wilkins 
7069 N. Clark St. 


Chicago, M. 


TABLE SERVICE WAGON 


| 2 m- 
L Bond Wide T: - a 
E * 
Double Handier—Large Deep Undershetves—"Scieatifically Silear™ 
e > penne Mi — 
Dee WRITE for ive Pornphlet ead Dealer's Name, 
Cowamanon Pers Co. 504.G, Co Bie. CAS. Iu. 
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Beauty that is 
more than skin deep 


Beauty that never wears of, is the 
beauty that Bay State Coating 
puts on walls of brick, concrete 
and stucco. 

It goes to its work with a vengeance, ’cause it 
gives more than surface beauty. 

It finds its way into every pore and settles there 
for life. It makes walls waterproof—at once and 
for all time. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating brings your 
home out of the background, and gives it the leading 
role of the neighborhood. 

All brick, concrete and stucco should be water- 
proofed. “Bay State” not only does that but makes 
your home radiant in a delightful tint or pure white. 

Our Book No. 2 and a sample will make you 
radiant with the thoughts of a Bay State Coated 
home. Write us. 

BAY STATE CEMENT CRACK FILLER is 
tonic for walls that crack. It is easily applied and 
not detectable. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 
New York Office: Philadalphis Office: 
Architects’ Building BOSTON, MASS. Weightman Building 


BAY STATE 


BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 


Stoined with Clork & Russell, 
Cabot’s Architects, 
Creosote Boston 

Stains 


Stain Your Outside Woodwork 


—shingles, siding, half-timbers, trellises, pergolas, sheds, fences—with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Tha rich, transparent coloring effects are more appropriate and beautiful than any other 
colorings, and they wear hetter, cost less, snd ara easier to apply. Painty“ effects spoll 
the beauty of the wood, and paint costs twice as much. The creosote thoroughly preserves the 
wood. Don't buy stains that smeli of kerosene; they ara dangerously inflammable. 
You con get Cobot's Stoins oll over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of neorest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
525 Market St., San Francisco 


House & Garden 


A towel dryer extended, in the 
New York residence of Mrs. 
James Speyers 
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except that I didn’t tell you that the 
average washer full of very soiled clothes 
can be done in 20 minutes, while less 
soiled can be done in from ten to fifteen 
minutes. The average wash can be done 
in one washer full.” 

“And no more rasping of clothes 
against the mediæval board and the 
grinding of women’s backs,” solemnly 
added Mrs. Webb. “And what ma- 
chinery shal] I plan to get?” 

For a family of five like yours you 
will need, I think: 

A pair of stationary tubs. 

A washboiler with hot and cold water 
and drain connection, and its own 
heating plant. 

A combination sleeve and skirt board. 

An electric ironing machine. 

Three electric irons according to fine 
work and valeting to be done. 

An indoor dryer with two units. 

Two tables for sorting and receiving. 

“There sbould be ample space, but 
not so much as to make the laundress 
walk too much in the performance of 
her work. You will not need the ex- 
tractor as the wringer will do for a 
family of your size.” 

“Here are my notes on arrangement; 
however, I think the study of the plan 
of my laundry will give about the best 
ideas.” 


ARRANGEMENT 
Assuring less expenditure in labor and 
money. 


1. Soiled linen chute in one corner of 
the room. 

2. A table near to sort laundry be- 
fore washing. 

3. Tubs in center of the room to be 
accessible. 

4. After clothes are washed and blued 
they can be partially dried in dryer 
and ironed. 

5. Then a table on which to place 
clothes to be ironed. 

6. Ironer next in the best light pos- 
sible and arranged away from wall 
to permit two people working at 
it, if necessary. 

7. Skirt and sleeve board next. 

8. After which another skirt and 
sleeve board or a valet table or 
another plain table. 

“And remember that a stuffy laundry 

will turn out stuffy clothes, Shirley.” 

“Why have you two sleeve and skirt 

boards in the plan?” 
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“I had one put there for the maids’ 
clothes but I have changed it for an- 
other table, that Rand’s valet uses. It 
has a place for brushes and iron at- 
tachments and drawer for stain ex- 
tractors, etc., etc. It’s really a great 
luxury. He doesn’t use it if possible 
on laundry days.” 

“What about the dryers?” 

“They are one of the things that one 
could get along without if one wanted 
to waste time in drying. They are ex- 
pensive to buy, but you are never held 
up by weather. They dry clothes a 
good color and one doesn’t miss the 
sun. They are heated by their own 
heat, electric or gas or can be attached 
to the coal stove and get the overflow 
heat. They are made to allow no heat 
to escape even when extended. (See 
illustration.) 

Tables, Shirley sped on, wanting to 
get through, “should be from 31 to 38 
inches high, if possible adjustable. The 
tops are most satisfactory in a non- 
porous porcelain or porcelain enamel. 
Some pcople like hard wood or metal.” 

“You have no sewing table in your 
laundry, have you?” 

“No, because it isn’t in the least prac- 
tical. My sewing is all done in the 
sewing room. It isn’t wise to mix 
processes, or too many types of servi- 
tors.” 

“Youre right. I can’t see my maid 
sewing or even doing the least bit of 
laundry incidental sewing in the laun- 
dry.” 

“Now, I think you have enough for 
one sitting, although I have enough 
more to make you dizzy.” 

“But please give me some parting in- 
junctions.” 

“J should advise you 

To go to the best dealer. 

Buy the best only; it reduces later 
costs. 

Simplicity, safety and serviceability 
necessary. 

Avoid machinery with extra parts 
to be cleaned or upon which in- 
jury to attendant or clothes can 
be perpetrated. 

Don’t buy until you are perfectly 
sure by numerous comparisons 
and other experience what are the 
best types of machinery to in- 
stall. Be sure to apply the three 
S tests: Service, Safety, Simpli- 
city.” 
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FALL PLANTING NUMBER 
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Twenty years ago the idea of a pipe organ 
Today 
the pipe organ is planned for as naturally 


in one’s home was not dreamed of. 


as a conservatory or library. 

You can play an Estey Residence Organ. 
Its mechanical player is more accurate than 
any human musician can always be, and it 
reproduces elaborate or simple compositions 
with marvelous fidelity. If you are a musician 


the player will not disturb your own inter- 
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pretations. The Estey Residence Organ 
can be built into the home you live in, or 


planned for in your new one, 


The Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, 
Vermont: Studios in New York, 11 West 
49th Street ; Chicago, Lyon & Healy; Phila- 
delphia, 170r Walnut Street; Boston, 120 
Boylston Street ; Los Angeles, 633 South Hill 
Street. 
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HOUSE PLANNING NUMBER 


HOEVER called November “bleak” 

was without a copy of House & Gar- 
veN. If the home can be made attractive 
enough, what matter the elements outside? 
This is just what the November House Plann- 
ing Number does. If your home is lovely al- 
ready, it will suggest a touch to make it 
more so. But if you are planning a home 
as well as a house, and there is a vast differ- 
ence, you will find suggestions contained in 
articles and illustrations that will make you 
forever glad you decided to consult House 
& Garven in the beginning. 

One of the great industries seriously affected 
by the war was the industry of building. 
People were forced to go without homes, 
and architecture and decoration for a time 
were at a standstill, All that is changed now, 
and the article on Post Bellum architecture 
will be as interesting to the layman as it 
will be of value to the prospective builder. 
In connection with this there are articles on 
Electrical Equipment Before Building, Mak- 
ing Kitchens Sanitary and a page of Cali- 
fornia Bungalows. These are becoming as 
popular in the cast as they are in the west, 
so if you are contemplating a new home. 
there is a vast amount of material in this 
number for you to choose from. 

But it is the inside of the house that is 
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One of the interiors shown in the 
November Number 


made so alluring in this unusual number. The 
bachelor. who has always considered himself 
z little neglected, has an article all of his own, 


Ethel R. Peyser 


and after reading th? Bachelor's Room, no 
longer will his surroundings be a matter of 
indifference or chaotic disorder. 

In present day interior decoration we owe 
much to the art of Japan, and its magic is 
nowhere better shown than in the exquisite 
prints of her vari-colored birds. Gardner 
Teall sends an article on Japanese Bird Pic- 
tures that shows this art in all its lovely sim- 
plicity. There is also information on patios, 
Venetian blinds, an interesting story of South 
Jersey Glass and a page of unusual articles 
in the shops. Surely a number to be reckoned 
with. 

Nor is the garden forgotten. There is a 
page on the vegetable garden, and the second 
of the series of Rockwell Monographs. 
This time it is on the Cotoneaster, a shrub 
that is little known but so unusual and deco- 
rative that we are glad of this opportunity 
of giving more information about it. 

We believe that a dog is an integral part 
of a house and a garden and are continuing 
the series of dog articles. This month it is 
the wire and smooth coated Fox Terriers. 
Altogether a remarkable number when you 
consider the amount of information contained 
and its nearly two hundred illustrations. 
Such is the November House & GARDEN. 
Don't forget it! 
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THE GARDEN FACADE 


When possible, the house should turn its back to the 
road. This arrangement affords a convenient laca- 
tion for the service quarters in close proximity to 
the tradesmen’s wagons and gives the owner the 
privacy of a garden in the rear, It also gives a 
garden facade in which the real loveliness of the 


house can be shown. This was the successful arrange- 

ment used in the residence of Joseph E. Brush, Esq., 

at Fieldston, N. Y. You are looking at the garden 

view, along the line of the entrance and the two 

projecting wings of the house. Dwight James Baum 
was the architect 
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EFFECTS 


There Is No Need for Us to Crawl Into Our Garden Shells and Hibernate as Soon as Snow Flres— 
Let Us Give Heed to the Sturdy Garden that Is Planned for Cold Weather 


HOULD you ask any prominent landscape 
architect what phase of outdoor planting 
is most in need of development here in Amer- 
ica, the chances are rather more than even that 
he will say, “Planting for winter effect.” And 
if, then, you turn the matter over in your mind 
and consider haw few of the private grounds 
you know in the northern states are really at- 
tractive from November to March, the proba- 
bilities again are that you will agree with him. 
Most of us are apt to take it for granted that 
the only gardening thoughts to think in win- 
ter are either prospective or in retrospect, 
unless, indeed, they 
have to do with in- 
door plants which are 
quite independent of 
weather conditions. 
Bleakness and for- 
bidding chill we 
take to be necessary 
evils which our 
grounds must en- 
dure until the spring 
sun brings them 
again to leaf and 
blossom. We accept 
winter much as we 
accept an appoint- 
ment at the dentist’s, 
as a thing inevitable 
and in no wise to be 
mitigated. 


Evergreens and 
Snow 


I wish that all 
who hold such views 
could go on a sunny 
day in January to a 
certain southward- 
looking slope above 
the valley of the 
Wissahickon, near 
Philadelphia. From 
the rambling field- 
stone house which 
erowns the hill the 
land drops away 
toward the stream in 
a dipping sweep of 
lawn which in sum- 
mer shows velvet 


Tebbs 


ROBERT STELL 


green but now is white and flawless with fresh 
snow. Bounding the open on the east are elms 
and maples etched along the sky, and to the 
west is what appears at first glance to be a 
mere windbreak of densely planted arborvitae. 

Drawn by that curious attraction which 
evergreens exercise never more strongly than 
when the ground is white, you turn toward 
them and discover that they are a living wall 
enclosing a narrow, terraced garden which 
steps away down the hill in the cosiest seclu- 
sion imaginable. The simple square or oblong 
pools on the different levels are hidden by 


An interesting evergreen garden has been developed on the property of A. G. Paine, Ir., Esq., New 
York City. The roof of the garage has been utilized for tubbed trees which, with the pergola, 
give a pleasant outlook from the second floor of the house. C. P. H. Gilbert, architect 


the snow, the bulb borders which in spring 
are gay with blossoms lie unsuspected now. 
But there is nothing bleak or repelling in the 
outlook, for this is as truly a garden as ever 
in midsummer—a garden of innumerable 
greens and sturdy cheer, defying the roughest 
winds and gathering to itself an unsuspected 
warmth of sunshine. It is a winter garden in 
the truest sense, and if you are unmoved to 
brush the snow from one of the stone benches 
and sit down to revel in the faint aroma from 
the evergreens and boxwood you are no real 
lover of gardening. 


Three Attributes 


The charm which 
marks this spot 
among the Wissa- 
hickon hills is the 
same which should 
characterize every 
garden planned for 
winter effects. It 
arises from three at- 
tributes: an evidence 
of wholesome life 
when all else out- 
doors seems, dead, a 
strong massed con- 
trast of color with 
the surroundings, 
and a wealth of deli- 
cate detail. 

There need be no 
lack of subtlety in 
the winter garden, 
although it must of 
Necessity be some- 
what less ethereal 
than where a sum- 
mer setting ts at 
hand. Nor is mo- 
notony of coloring 
unavoidable; there 
are innumerable 
shades of green as 
well as wide variety 
of line and mass ef- 
fect among the coni- 
fers and broa d- 
leaved evergreens, 
and the needed touch 
of brilliancy may be 
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supplied by the red fruits of barberry, the 
orange of bittersweet, and the scarlet haws of 
certain roses. Think, too, of the wonderful 
delicacy of gray beech twigs against an azure 
sky, and of the silvery plumes of pampas 
grass feathered with hoar-frost. A weather- 
bleached, drooping grass blade, pivoting in 
the wind on its parent stem, traces lines on 
the new snow whose 
appeal to the fancy no 
rose or summer lily 
can surpass. 


Other Forms of Winter 
Gardens 


Of such is the really 
outdoor garden of 
winter effects, but 
there are other types 
of planting for cold 
weather pleasure 
which should not be 
overlooked. Often 
conditions are such as 
to put quite out of the 
question features such 
as I have suggested. 

Consider the city 
back-yard, for exam- 
ple. Here we have all 
the adverse conditions 
of bitter weather with- 
out the inspiration of 
surroundings which 
winter in the country 
provides. Whatever 
beauty there is to be 
we must create out of 
our own vision and 
resourcefulness. 
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A glassed in garden of 
unusual success. Vines 
are used for their con- 
trast with the rough 
pointed brick and 
potted geraniums lend 
color to the foreground 
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The winter gar- 
dening possibili- 
ties of this city 
yard have been 
recognized. 
Cedars and rho- 
dodendrons are 
effectively used 
behind neat bor- 
ders of clipped 
privet 
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Granted the desire to relieve that re- 
stricted area in the rear of a city house of its 
barren unattractiveness, the solution lies largely 
in the use of tubbed evergreens, with perhaps 
one of the more hardy varieties of English ivy 
trained up a brick dividing wall. Almost all 
of the smaller specimens of hardy evergreens 
are adapted to this sort of planting, so that 
there is no necessity for unpleasant monotony. 
Firs, pines, hemlocks and arborvitaes will 
prove the most generally satisfactory. Prop- 
erly arranged in ornamental tubs, whose de- 
sign must of course be in harmony with the 
surroundings, their varied greens prove far 
more than worth the trouble of securing them. 
Though as far as trouble is concerned, several 
of the big nurseries have recognized the de- 
mand for such small trees and are supplying 
them through the regular trade channels. 


Window Ledge Plantings 


Less pretentious than these back-yard plant- 
ings, but possessing great possibilities never- 
theless, is the city house window ledge. Here, 
in boxes of concrete or artificial stone made to 
match the materials of the house wall and har- 
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The garden for win- 
ter effect can be 
readily converted 
into an equally 
pleasing summer one 
by the addition of 
ferns, spirea and 
other tender potted 
plants 
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monize with its architecture, a 
planting of dwarf evergreens, 
Japanese barberry and evony- 
mus (to mention a few of the 
most successful plants) will 
add a touch of color and life. 

As a matter of fact, the 
winter window ledge idea is 
fully as applicable to the 
country house as to the city. 
In this case, too, it may be 
given an added charm—that 
of attracting certain of our 
desirable winter birds that 
stay with us through the cold 
weather. If bits of suet, pea- 
nuts and pieces of bone are 
tied to the dwarf evergreens 
here and there they will fur- 
nish many a meal to the 
chickadees, nuthatches and 
perhaps a woodpecker or jay. 
Besides these foods, bread 
crumbs or bird seed scattered 
in the box should draw the 
juncos and the tree spariows. 
Indeed, any real evergreen 
winter garden will prove a 
refuge for the birds. 


Glassed in Gardens 


All these, of course, are 
entirely cutdoor arrange- 
ments, requiring no artificial 
heat or protection of any sort. 
There remain to be consid- 
ered briefly some of the forms 
of glassed-in gardens which 
are apart from the out-and- 
out greenhouse. 

It often happens that an 
areaway, jog or angle in the 
wall, smal] walled yard or 


PLANTING LIST for A GARDEN of WINTER 
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. Picea orientalis (oriental 


. Evonymus 


. Taxus baccata 


Rhododendron hybrid roseum elegans: 


EVERGREEN TREES 


k k virginiana (red cedar): 3 plants 4’ apart, 
i 1 


gh. Chosen for pointed picturesque ef- 
fect, and blue berries relished by birds. 


spruce): 2 plants 6’ 


apart, 3’-4’ high. Dense, dark green. 


. Chamaecyparis pies plumosa (retinospora): 4 


specimens, 244’ high. Not suitable for ex- 
tremely cold climate, in which case use clipped 
hemlocks. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS AND VINES 


radicans var. vegetus (broad-leaved 
evonymus}: 190 plants 12” apart, 10”-12” high. 
Clipped to form hedge like box. 


Juniperus chinensis Pfitzertana (upright Chinese 


juniper): 24 plants 2“ apart, 2’-214’ igh. Very 
ardy, silvery green, light and feathery to show 
above snow. 


repandens (prostrate 
plants 2“ apart, 12“ spread. 
green, hranches curving upward. 


yew): 16 
Hardy, dark 


7. Mahonia aquifolium (Oregon grape): 3 plants 2’ 
apart, 152“ bigh. Yellow flowers, diik blue 
fruit, glossy evergreen foliage. 

8. Pieris floribunda Qily-of-the-valley shrub): 4 
plants 2“ apart, 15-18” high. “Broad leaved 
evergrecn, compact bushy shape, does not burn. 

9, 


. Rhododendron hybrid Boule de Neige (dwarf white 


rhododendron): 5 plants 2’ apart, 187.247 high. 


apart, 24”-30" high. Pink. egos 


: Azalea amoena var, Hin odegiri: 2 plants 97-12” 


high. Low, small flowers of pure brilliant red. 


- Kalma latifolia (mountain laurel): 12 plants 2“ 


apart, 11% high. 


. Hex crenata (Japanese holly): 2 plants, specimens, 


2.2% bigh. Dark green 8 
bling box hut Hardie » small leaves resem 


- Cotoneaster Franchetti (cotuueaster): 6 


Betula papyrac 


. Crataegus cordata 


. Lonicera fragrantissima 


. Hamamelis japonica 


. Celastrus orbiculatus 
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lants 2’ 
apart, 11% high. Slender arching branches, 
erect growth, persistent leaves, red berries. 


DECIDUOUS TREES AND SITRUBS 


. Salix vitellina var. britzensia (salmon harked wil- 


low): 6 plants 4’ apart, 8’-10’ high. Twigs vivid 
orange in winter, j 

ea (canoe birch): 4 plants, close to- 
gether, 8’-10’ high. Gleaming white bark, larger 
than the common gray birch. 
(native thorn): 3 plants 6’ 
apart, 55“ high. Scarlet fruit persists until 
spring. 


. Cornus mascula (cornelian cherry): 2 plants 5’ 


apart, 23“ high. Small yellow flowers in 
carly spring, red fruits attractive to birds. 


. Cornus alba var. Sibirica (Siberian dogwood): 13 


plants 3’ apart, 214-314" high. Vivid red twigs 
conspicuous in winter. 

(fragrant bush honey- 
suckle): 5 plants 3’-4’ high.. Small fragrant 
flowers appearing before the leaves, which are 
dark, glossy and almost evergre-n. 


. Kerria japonica (globe flower): 7 7 ys 3’ apart, 
EA righ 


high. Fine twigs of b t green. 


. Symphoricarpos racemosus (snowberry): 6 plants, 


2’ apart, 2½-3 % high. Large white fruits in 
early winter. 

(Japanese witch-hazel): 6 
plants 3’ apart, 2%4’-314" high. Small yellow 
flower in January or February. 


. Rosa rugosa var. alba (white Japanese rose): 3 


plants 2“ apart, 2’-3’ high. Conspicuous red haws 
in winter. 


VINES 


(Japanese bittersweet): 8 
plants 3,4“ apart, 4 years old. More shrubhy 


than native sort; fruit in smaller clusters and 
more scattered. 


Winter effects are especially planned for here, but the charm of the garden 
is strong in summer as well. A vine covered trellis surmounts the low 
fieldstone wall at the opposite end from the house. 

below. Elizabeth Leonard Strang, landscape architect 


The planting key is 
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other architectural oddity can 
be glassed in to form what is 
in effect a miniature conserv 
atory. If this is so located 
that it can be partially heated 
through some connection with 
the house itself, such as a 
door or window, so much the 
better; or perhaps the rays of 
the sun will serve as a more 
a or less adequate heating sys- 

5 iem. In the latter case it will 
be necessary to move some of 

2 the more tender plants in- 

; doors at night, when the 


5 temperature of the outside 


glassed area will naturally 
fall to the freezing point or 
below. Two of the photo- 
graphs on page 20 suggest 
some of the possibilities 
which winter enclosures of 
this sort offer, 


A New Field 


In the final analysis, the 
development of the winter 
garden idea is rather in its 
infancy in this country. What 
we need to do ts recognize 
the possibilities of our indi- 
vidual places, to give a little 
more rein to our imagina- 
tions. ‘There is no call for 
us to draw into our garden 
shells and hibernate as soon 
as snow flies and our sum- 
mer plantings become things 
of the past. There is a 
wholesome strength in the 
garden planned for winter 
effects which is good for the 
- soul. 


EFFECTS 


. Helleborus niger 


. Eranthis hyemalis (winter aconite): 


Rosa multilosa Graling rose): 16 plants 3“ apart. 
2 years old. Covered in winter with small red 
haws. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


. Polystichum acrostichoides (Christmas fern): 20 


plants, 12” apart. Evergreen all winter. 


Galax aphylla (wand plant): 30 planis 12” apart. 
Round, shining, evergreen leaves. 


Thymus (thyme): here and there in cracks of stone 
walks. 


(a). T. serpyľum lanuginosus, gray leaved 
thyme, 10 plants. 


(b). T. serpyllum citriodorus, temon-scented 
thyme, 10 plants. 


(c). T. vulgaris, English thyme, 10 plants. 


. Mentha requieni (mint): low, moss-like fragrant 


when bruised, in cracks between stones. 

(Christmas rose): clumps, 16 
plants 12” apart. White flowers in winter or 
very early spring, frequently blooming under the 
snow. 

Daphne cncorum (garland flower): 28 plants 12” 
apart, 6”-B” high. Evergreen plant or shrub, 
with very fragrant pink flowers. 


BULBS 
250 halbs. 


Small yellow flowers, very early, in cracks be- 
Iween stones. 


. Galanthus nivalis (snowdrops): 250 bulbs. 

. Crocus, mammoth golden yellow, 100 bulbs. 

. Crocus ehrysanthus: a very early variety, 50 bulbs. 
. Muscari botryoides (grape hyacinths): 100 bulbs. 


For spring bloom; blue flowers in May. Very 
permanent, do not run out like tulips, but in- 
crease in size and numbers. 


It’s hard to improve on Colonial architec- 

ture and an excellent example is here shown 

in this house of brick veneer with limestone 

trimmings. It relies for decoration on the 

classic simplicity and beauty of the recessed 
doors and windows 


In these days when one is planning a home, 
quite as much thought is given to the de- 
signing of the garage as the house if one 
wants an harmonious and beautiful en- 
semble. This garage is in admirable accord 
with the architecture of the house 
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What we owe to classic architecture is no- 

where better illustrated than in the beautiful 

proportion of this Colonial doorway. The 

only ornamentation is the fan-like pediment 
over the door 


The HOUSE of E. J. 
McCORMACK Esq. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
SLEE & BRYSON, Architects 


, 
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The inside of Mr. McCormack’s house 

is quite as effective in its simplicity as 

the outside. In this sun room the floor 

is red quarry tile and the walls cream 
0 stucco 


A charming place to breakfast in is this 

sun-swept porch with its latticed walls 

and hangings of gay cretonne. The col- 

oring is mostly gold—to catch the sun- 
light, perhaps 


This attractive 
corner is part of 
the billiard room 
in the cellar. The 
walls are sand fin- 
ished and the fire- 
place is of tapestry 
brick 
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Ur ES TO ROOSEVELT 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT once wrote “The life of the State 

rests and must ever rest upon the life of the family and the 
neighborhood.” It is fitting, then, that a magazine such as House & 
GakpEN, devoted to the betterment of the surroundings of the family, 
should print these two announcements. The first explains the work 
of the Roosevelt Memorial Association; the second, the plans of the 
Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association. 


MMEDIATELY after the death of Theodore Roosevelt, there 
sprang up all over the country a demand for a memorial to this 
ardent patriot and great man. It seemed to be the opinion of people 
of every class and interest that while his place in history was assured, 
and his place in the hearts of his countrymen could never be lost, there 
should be erected, without loss of time, a memorial to express the 
affection in which he was held and to perpetuate for the benefit of 
future generations the ideas and ideals for which he stood. 

The result of this demand was the formation of the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association, with headquarters at No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, a non-partisan organization in the creation of which per- 
sonal friends of the late ex-President took the lead. This Associa- 
tion met in March and decided by forma] vote to conduct a campaign 
to raise $10,000,000 by popular subscription, to erect in Washington, 
seat of the Government and scene of Colonel Roosevelt’s most im- 
portant labor for the public good, a national memorial monument; and 
to create at Oyster Bay, his home for so many years, a park which 
may ultimately include his estate of Sagamore Hill, to be preserved 
like Mount Vernon and the Lincoln home at Springfield. 

Out of the thousands of suggestions for fitting memorials that came 
from Roosevelt’s friends and admirers, it seemed that these two forms 
were most nearly significant of his life and personality. Washington, 
the capital of the country, where Roosevelt had spent so many of his 
years in work that left its impress on the history of the nation, could 
be left out of no plan for a permanent memorial to him. ‘There is the 
most appropriate setting for a lasting tribute to him as a statesman 
and leader and servant of his fellow-countrymen. 

Equally fitting for a memorial to Roosevelt as a man and as a lover 
of nature is the scene of his ideally happy home life at Oyster Bay. 
In his lifetime he loved it all, its woods and fields, the shores of Long 
Island Sound, the flowers and the birds. He loved the outdoor life 
and he wanted others to love and 
share and benefit by it. During 
his lifetime in fact he endeavored 
to obtain an outdoor park for his 
friends and neighbors at Oyster 
Bay, but did not live to see the 
accomplishment of his wish. With 
his passing, a wider significance 
will be given to this cherished 
aim of his. The creation of a 
park will give his fellow-citizens 
opportunity for rest and recrea- 
tion and upbuilding of mind and 
body; the inclusion of his home, 
with its fields and woodlands, its 
furnishings, its library and tro- 
phies and gifts from all over the 
world will make it particularly 
a spot associated with his memory 


and a Mecca for all Americans. 


The officers of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association in- 
clude men and women of national 
reputation, friends and associates 
of Roosevelt from all over the 
country and from all walks of 
life. 


HE association is strictly 

non-partisan, for its purpose 
is to honor the memory of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. as a great Ameri- 
can. So it is the earnest desire 
and hope of its members to enlist 
the co-operation of every Ameri- 
can in this tribute of apprecia- 
tion to Roosevelt as a man, a 
citizen and a patriot. 


THE GRACE of LITTLE GARDENS miar, 


Great gardens have a glory though it does not come my way, 
The lure-of little gardens is a grace for every day. 

In the white radiance of the dawn, the tenderness of dusk, 
There’s magic in the mignonette, and witchery in musk. 

Just underneath my window sill the shy violas grow, 

Their wise, wee faces tell me half the things I want to know. 
The foxgloves know when fairies pass, an ancient story tells 
They hear the Little People ring the Canterbury bells. 

Among my roses linger smiles that faded long ago— 

A crimson rambler stooped, and bared her heart to tell me so. 
While secrets whisper still in tall anemones and phlox, 

That stand in stately rows behind my border line of box. 

With golden rod and clematis the year is growing old, 

A page from Summer’s breviary, dim garlarded with gold. 
There is a benediction in a little garden’s grace, 

A chalice filled with wonder at the heart of commonplace. 
Where homely colors gleam and glance like stars upon the sod, 
The grace of little gardens is the eternal grace of God. 


The campaign for the fund to establish the memorial will be held 
in every state during the week of October 20-27, and will be directed 
from the offices of the Association, at 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
The dates were selected as having a particular aptness, as the last 
day of the campaign will fall on Colonel Roosevelt’s birthday. Or- 
ganizations have already been completed in all the states and in the 
various sub-divisions in which the canvass for subscriptions to the 
memorial will be made. 

Every penny subscribed for the memorial fund will go into the 
fund, as generous personal friends of Colonel Roosevelt have under- 
taken to defray all the expenses incidenta! to the campaign. No 
effort will be spared to reach every American who would like to be 
represented, be it by ever so small a contribution in the making of 
a memorial that will he commensurate with the achievement of Mr. 
Roosevelt and the widespread esteem and affection in which he was 
held throughout his country. It is, in fact, the hope of the Associa- 
tion that the number of contributors to the fund will be a gratifying 
index of the hold he had on the affections of Americans, North and 
South and East and West. 


TS Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association has acquired 
Colonel Roosevelt’s birthplace at 28 East Twentieth Street, New 
York City, and the adjoining house at 26 East Twentieth Street. 

The two buildings will be connected and together will form Roose- 
velt House. 

His birthplace is to be restored and the interior reproduced with 
the original furnishings, family portraits and other heirlooms. 

It will be a repository of records and other intimate mementoes of 
this great partiot, in order that it may be visited by all who loved 
him and by those who would study the influences which shaped his 
career. 

The whole Roosevelt House is to be not merely a museum but a 
living influence. 

There will be a free-Circulating Library containing all the writ- 
ings of Colonel Roosevelt and many other books on travel, nature 
study, history, and the lives of great men. 

Classes will be held for teaching English and the History of the 
City and of the Nation. 

In the Assembly Hall lectures will be given on all these subjects 
and also on the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

A million dollars is needed. 

The women of America pur- 
chased and restored Mount Ver- 
The women of America 

helped to preserve the home of 

Lincoln. The women of America 

are asked now to restore and per- 

petuate the birthplace of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

To establish a permanent 

school of citizenship aud to keep 

| this birthplace year after year a 

center where the boys and girls 

of America, and the men and 

women as well, will come together 

to learn the duties and privileges 
of citizenship: 


E in America pride our- 

selves on our recognition 
of wholesomeness, courage and 
straight thinking, qualities which 
Theodore Roosevelt possessed in 
a superlative degree. The loss 
which America suffered with his 
passing we are realizing now, but 
only the future will bring realiza- 
tion to the full; he was a man 
who could ill be spared at any 
time, but especially during the 
series of national crises through 
which we have been passing. For 
each of us to do his or her bit 
to keep his memory vividly alive 
is a national as well as a per- 
sonal privilege. 


FLORENCE BONE. 
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THE MOTIF 


It is often possible for one piece of furniture 
to establish the atmosphere of an entire room. 
In this drawing room, which is in the New 
York residence of Charles Mather MacNeill, 


av 


oat 
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OF A ROOM 


Esq., the Adam over-mantel mirror sets the 
motif for the rest of th decorations—the 
Adam wall panels, the crystal mantel garni- 
ture, the frieze. Frederick Sterner, architect 
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The Comdack of Stowe 

missal is bound in 

wood covered over 

with brass plates and 

ornamented with jew- 

els, pearls predomi- 
nating 


COLLECTING THE 


House & Garden 


OUTSIDES OF A BOOK 


The Story of Beautiful Bindings Is a Fascinating Chapter 


for Bibliophiles and Connoisseurs 


KNOW there are those im- 

pressive and intolerant per- 
sons who hold that a book 
ceases. to be the book when 
once its original binding, 
whether it be leather, boards, 
cloth or paper, has been sup- 
planted by another. I will 
grant you that with many 
books nothing is more delight- 
ful than to come across them 
just as they outwardly ap- 
peared from the publisher’s 
hand. But I also insist that 
the sentiment of association 
plays a greater part in such 
acceptance than does an 
esthetic perception. Only a 
vandal, I think, would destroy 
the original covers of the parts 
of Pickwick Papers to have 
new and leather bindings give 
them their place. But who, 
with a particle of taste would 
call the original wrappers beau- 
tiful? Only the bibliophile, 
that lover of books to whom all interesting 
and some good books are as one’s own children, 
the ugly-featured as beloved as the beautiful. 

Occasionally I spend an evening with 
Biblio. We often talk these things over. I 
think it would be impossible for me to spend 


Fulcher’s Gainsborough, bound by 
Riviere & Son in gray and gold with 
a miniature by C. B. Currie 


GARDNER TEALL 


a i — 2 


. 


A copy of the Imitation of Christ 
bound by Bayntun, of England, in 
blue crushed levant, brown and gold 


an hour in his library if he 
were not there. That is be- 
cause with conversation for the 
raison d’etre we can find much 
in common, but if I were to 
turn to his books, it would be 
hopeless for me to find solace 
therein, and all because I 
doubt if there is one of them 
that has uncut leaves! Do not 
imagine that Biblio is illiter- 
ate, or that he orders from his 
bookseller by the pound, with 
no intention of exploring the 
intellectual realms to which 
such purchases might admit 
him. Quite the contrary, he is 
as well versed as any man I 
know in belles lettres. 
Frankly, it has always been 
a matter of mystery with me 
that this is so, because I my- 
self have never seen Biblio 
with a book that could be read 
in hand. I suppose he reads 
at his office in the Bank, or in 
his comfortable car coming and going. But 
what he does do is to collect the excessively 
rare first editions of excessively rare books 
and give them place in a library that they 
create. All that were well and good were it 
not that my friend Biblio will not consider 


A binding in Persian lacquer of 18th 
Century workmanship. Courtesy of 
the Metropolitan Museum 


Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust, A volume bound in pink 

bound by Zaehnsdorf, in crushed levant by Cedric 

brown levant with gilt tool- Chivers, of Bath, England. 
ing. Brentano’s Brentano’s 


es 
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Costello’s Rose Garden of 
Persia bound in green and 
brown levant. London 


anything uneut! With him a 
book seems to lose interest un- 
less it is as it was the day it 
came into the hands of someone 
too tired, too indifferent or too 
lazy to cut its pages. That a 
book has survived a reader's 
natural curiosity sufficiently to 
descend to him after all these 


years in the same state seems to . 


give him an unbounded delight. 
He is known to the book-hawks 
the world over, and they bless 
his name, for his purse puts no 
check to his mania, their con- 
sciences none to their desire to 
supply him with everything he 
wants. 

I once thought to catch him 
with a question or two over so 
formidable a thing as a certain 
first edition of a bygone book 
of which his collection boasted 
the only known uncut copy. To 
do it I had subjected myself to 
the preparation entailed by the 
purchase of a late edition, and 
the subsequent boredom of an 
hour’s skimming of its pages. 
But Biblio came off with flying 
honors. He could chat about the 
volume’s contents with a facility 


* 


— 


A TIBET 


* 


Two volumes of a set of 
Dickens with character 
bindings. Brentano's 


(Below) A volume 
bound by Henry Black- 
well of New York 
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An intricately 

hand tooled 

binding by 

Henry Black- 
well 


Jeweled cover of a parch- 
ment ms, of the Gospels 


t richly embossed 
Persian binding 


(Below) The Sonnets 
of Shakespeare bound 
by Blackwell 
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A book of 
Shakespeare's 
Sonnets bound 
by Henry 
Blackwell 


A Birdsall binding, 
with inside cover 
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Andrew Lang’s Books and 
Bookmen, bound and tooled 
by Blackwell 


that could only have had its 
origin in a knowledge of the 
author’s words; and yet, where 
did he get it? Not from his un- 
cut copy, I am sure, unless, for- 
sooth, he is gifted with second 
sight! I have often suspected 
as much, for what happened in 
the instance to which I have 
just referred, later appeared to 
be the case with every other un- 
cut book’s mention, when chance 
led me to refer to this, that or 
another volume in the category. 

However, I think Biblio's 
knowledge of the insides of 
books is one not so completely 
shared by other collectors who 
also bend in the directions of 
his particular mania. Were it 
ctherwise, perhaps there would 
be no oceasion to complain. As 
it is, I contend that there is a 
limit to one’s veneration for un- 
interesting or unbeautiful— 
definitely uninteresting and un- 
beautiful—books in their origi- 
nal garb, pages uncut. 

The covers of printed books 
were originally—after printed 
books had begun to become 

(Continued on page 88) 
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EVENING GARDEN OF FRAGRANGCI 


Not All of the Charm of a Garden Lies in Its Appeal to the Eye—Here Is One 


WILIGHT may be said to repre- 

sent the period between light and 
dark when God, having sat at His pot- 
ter's wheel since the first flush of dawn, 
His fingers grown stiff and His brain 
weary, turned, and with eye benignant, 
the calm, undoubting exe of the Master 
Artist, reviewed the work He had that 
day accomplished. And one likes to 
think that He sat thus until the moon 
rose, making the vapors luminous and 
glorifying the materialization of His 
the Master Architects vision of a 
universe. 

To the elderly, the hour is symbolic 
of all that is sacred, clean and inspira- 
tional in life. The years have broad- 
ened their outlook. They have become 
less proud and infinitely more tolerant. 
For them the outlines of the great pic- 
ture of life are no longer shrouded. 


A Twilight Garden 


To those still upon the sunny side of 
the mountain, to whom even the moon 
is afar off; who are still engaged upon 
the task of laying the foundation stones 


of the tower of their ambitions—to those 


the twilight, shot with moon rays, fra- 
grant with flowers, is the hour royal 
of the day. So, because it holds every 
member of the family in thrall of some 
sort, why not a garden which, by twi- 
light, moonlight or censer-hung lan- 
terns, would give the greatest amount 
of joy to the family and visitors, and— 
not the least of its charms—induce the 
highest order of thought? 

Its general design is formal. On one 
side is a pergola twined about with 


Planned Primarily for the Scent of Its Flowers 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


fragrant roses. Here the young folks 
can stroll between dances, and reach 
up and touch the stars. The walks are 
broad enough to accommodate two or 
more abreast. A trim border of pungent 
box edges the beds, so that overhanging 
plants drenched with starry dew may 
not injure filmy evening gowns. 

The boundary hedge is of hybrid 
sweet briar clipped to a height of 3. It 
blossoms less luxuriantly when thus 
cut down, but the increased fragrance 
of the foliage compensates for this. 


Outside the Hedge 


Without the hedge are flowering 
shrubs. They are particularly devoted 
to early spring effects, so designed that 
there may be more space in the garden 
proper for the summer flowers, when 
nights are sultry and most people are 
out of doors. Near the seat is the early 
fragrant bush honeysuckle, which is 
supplemented a little later by the large 
pink and white cups of Magnolia Soul- 
angeana, which has a pe- 
culiarly earthy odor. 

Grouped near the pergola 
and the corners. of the house 
are the tall, old-fashioned 
white lilacs, whose scent is 
clean, fresh and not too 
overpowering. Nearby are 
the equally old-fashioned 
mock oranges or syringas,“ 
whose blossoms almost cloy- 
ing in their sweetness, ap- 
pear two or three weeks 
later than the lilacs. It is 
said that rose-bugs forsake 
the roses if white flowered 
shrubs are near at hand, so 
there is a practical as well 
as an esthetic reason for 
employing them here. A 
low shrub inside the garden is the Viburnum 
Carlesti, whose fragrant blooms, flushed a 
delicate pink, are not unlike a very large 
arbutus. 

At the back of the pergola the actinidia 
makes a heavy dark green shade for midsum- 
mer days. On the sunny side of the garden 
are climbing roses, the immense single white 
blossoms of Silver Moon contrasting with 
the tiny fragrant double white Wichuraiana 
Triumph. Roses also arch the gate at the 
garden’s end and shower a trellis placed 
against the house. 


Within the Garden 


Within the garden four double white 
flowering peach trees accent the center. Be- 
neath them, and down the entire length of 
the central walk, are large egg-shaped early 
tulips of a shimmering white. Blooming 
simultaneously, here and there in the spaces 


The white blossoms of Dictamnus 
alba give off a fine fragrance in 
late May 


Something of the charm of 
the lilies is reflected in the 
white iris 


Next to the madonna lilies, the phlox pre- 

sent the chief effect of the flower year. 

Especially in the dusk, their blossoms are 
enchanting 
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between the stepping 
stones of the service 
walks, are white, pale 
blue, flesh and prim- 
rose yellow hyacinths. 

This choice of 
shrubs and bulbs for 
early spring effects re- 
serves the greatest 
possible amount of 
space for the flowers 
of summer. The 
trunks of the little 
trees may have bulbs 
or aromatic ground- 
covers planted close 
up to them; then the 
bulbs are removed 
after their blooming 
period, and their 
places filled with an- 
nuals. 

In late May the lu- 
minous yellow globes 
of the Darwin tulip 
Moonlight accent the 
center beds on the 
large clumps in front 
of the flowering 
peach, and spaced at 
intervals in front of 
the pergola, the white 
flowers of the dictam- 
nus exhale a fine 


é 


The general design is formal, with walks broad enough to accommodate two abreast. 


is a pergola twined about with fragrant roses. 


Al one side 


The pungent, ever-pleasing box borders the beds, so 
that overhanging plants wet with dew may not injure filmy evening gowns 
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scent. This plant is 
sometimes called gas 
plami, because of a 
vapor which it exudes. 
Between these are the 
waxy bells of the lily- 
ot - the - valley; and 
among the stepping 
stones where they may 
be easily kept in 
check if inclined to 
spread too much, are 
small single sweet 
violets. 

In June come the 
peonies, white, sul- 
phur yellow and blush 
pink, carly and late 
varieties of the most 
fragrant sort having 
been chosen. Their 
scent is delicately per- 
meant. Ere these have 
passed the roses ar- 
rive in showers of 
bloom, and they in 
turn usher in the bold 
clumps of snowy 
white madonna lilies 
which, distributed 
throughout the gar- 
den, form one of the 
most striking effects 

(Cont. on page 70) 


PLANTING LIST FOR AN EVENING GARDEN OF FRAGRANCE 
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Trees, Shrubs and Climbers 

Buxus sempervirens (bush box): 15” high. 

Prunus persica alba fi. pl. (double flowering 
white peach): small tree, blooms April 
and May. 

Lonicera fragrantissima (fragrant bush 
honeysuckle): medium shrub, small, very 
sweet scented yellowish-white flowers in 
early spring. 

Magnolia Soulangeana (Soulange’s magno- 
lia): small spreading tree, large pink and 
white cup shaped flowers in May. 

Viburnum Carlesit (Korean viburnum}: low 
shrub, pink and white fragrant flowers 
in May. 

Syringa vulgaris alba (common white lilac): 
tall shrub, blooms May. 

Philadelphus coronarius (sweet scented mock 
orange): tall shrub, white flowers in June. 

Rosa wichuraiana var. Triumph (memorial 
rose): small double.sweet scented flowers 
in clusters, 

Climbing rose, Silver Moon: very 
single white flowers, golden stamens. 

Hybrid sweet-briar rose var. Brenda: single 
flowers of peach-blossom pink. 

Actinidia arguta (silver vine): dense green 
foliage for pergola. 


large 


Herbaceous Perennials and Bulbs 


Spring 


Early tulip var. Joost van Vondel White 
(syn. Lady Boreel); pure white, long 
flowers on tall stems. Plant 6”-8” apart. 

Hyacinths, 8”-10” apart: 

Primrose Perfection, soft yellow. 

Corregio, pure white. 

Schotel, soft light blue. 

Ornament Rose, soft flesh pink. 
Convallaria majalis (lily-of-the-valley ) : white, 
half shade or shade. Clumps 12” apart. 
Viola odorata (single sweet hardy violet): 
small plants 12” apart, lavender, purple 

or white flowers. 

Darwin tulip var. Moonlight: Tail egg- 
shaped pale yellow flowers in late May. 
6”-8” apart. 


Early Summer 


Hardy herbaceous peonies, 214’ apart, half 
shade, 3’-4’ high: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21; 
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Madame de Verneville, fragrant, extra early, 
double creamy white and blush. 

Duchesse de Nemours, fragrant, early, double 
sulphur white. 

Festiva maxima, very fragrant, early mid- 
season, pure white flecked crimson. 

Edulis superba, very fragrant, early, semi- 
double pink, lasting. 

Duke of Wellington, fragrant, late, double 
sulphur white. 

Dictamnus fraxinella var. alba (gas plant): 
fragrant white flowers, half shade, June- 
July, 2’-3’ high, Plant 12” apart. 

Hesperis matronalis (sweet rocket): fragrant 
white or purplish pink flowers, half shade, 
June-July. 27-3“ high. 

Valeriana officinalis (garden heliotrope): 
fragrant heads of small pink flowers, sun, 
2’-5’ high. 12” apart. 1 

Lilium candidum (madonna lily): white, 
fragrant, June-July, sun or half shade, 
3’-5’ high. 12” apart, covered with 2” 
of soil, 

Iris Kaempfert (Japanese iris): pure white or 
gold banded varieties, sun, June-July, 2’-3’ 
high, 8”-10” apart. 


Midsummer 


23. 


24. 


25: 


26. 


Physostegia virginiana (false dragon-head): 
flesh white or purple spikes, sun, July- 
Aug. 17-3“ high. 12” apart. 

Gypsophila pantculata (baby’s breath): tiny 
white flowers in spreading panicles, sun, 
July-Aug., 3’-4’. 18” apart. 

Phlox paniculata, 15” apart, sun, 2’-5’ high; 
July-Sept.: 

Tapis Blanc, early dwarf white. 

l’Evenement, coral pink, medium height, very 
early. 

Miss Lingard (suffruticosa), white, pale lav- 
ender eye, medium early. 

Madame Paul Dutrie, lilac rose, medium 
height, August, 

Pink Beauty, cool rose, tall, late August. 

Dawn, pale rose pink, medium height, late. 

Eugene Danzanvilliers, lavender, white eye, 
medium, August. 

F. G. von Lassburg, white, tall, very late. 

Lilium speciosum (pink spotted Japanese 
lily): half shade, August-Sept., 2-4 high. 
12” apart. 


Autumn 


27 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Anemone japonica var. alba (Japanese ane- 
mone): sun or half shade, September-Oet. 
2.3“. 8“ apart. 

Boltonia asteroides (aster-like boltonia): 
small white flowers in dense clusters, sun, 
2-8“ high, Aug.-Sept. 15” apart. 


Plants for Green or Fragrance 


Myrrhis odorata (swect Cicely): white flow- 
ers in May, half shade, 2’-3’, 12” apart. 
Asperula odorata (sweet woodruff): small 
white flowers in May, foliage with bay- 
like scent when dried, half shade, 6”-12”. 

8” apart. 

Artemisia abrolanum (southernwood): aro- 
matic foliage, dark green, 2“. 8” apart. 
Rosmarinus officinalis (rosemary): dark 
green foliage mat, 2”-4” high, needs pro- 

tection. 6”-8” apart. 

Osmunda regalis (royal fern): coarsely lobed 
leaves particularly interesting, 2’-3’ high. 
2’ apart. 

Rose geranium: planted for both foliage and 
fragrance, not hardy. 1 plant here and 
there. 

Lemon verbena; very notiecable fragrance, 
but plant straggly in appearance. 1 plant 
here and there. 

Lavendula vera (sweet lavender): gray foli- 
age, lavender blossoms, not hardy. 1 plant 
here and there. All three of the above 
may be potted for winter indoors. 


Annuals for Flowers and Fragrance 


Nicotiana affinis (tobacco plant): pure white 
flowers particularly fragrant in the even- 
ing. Seed and thin to 12” apart. 

Heliotrope: use light lavender varieties. 
Grows luxuriantly in sun, may be cut 
back and potted for winter bloom, 12”-15” 
high. 

Tuberoses: extremely fragrant waxy white 
flowers on tall stalks, Plant bulbs in May 
or June, in clusters of a dozen or more, 
12“ apart. 

Stocks (cut-and-come-again): ten weeks va- 
rieties, 8“ 12“ apart. Colors white, canary 
yellow, pale violet and flesh pink. Frag- 
rant, annual, start plants in greenhouse or 
sow in open ground. 
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FRENCH TABLES and SEATING FURNITURE of the 17th CENTURY 


Sturdiness of Structure, Varied Material and a Great Delicacy of Ornamentation 


RENCH tables and seating furniture of 

the 16th and 17th Centuries have quite as 
much of a lesson for us as has the wall furni- 
ture of the same date. From a study of its 
forms and characteristics we may gain just as 
many valuable and practical suggestions as are 
to be derived from the contemporary cabinet- 
work. 

Elegance and richness may be either simple 
in presentation or intricate. In tables, seating 
furniture, and cabinetwork alike, of the 16th 
and 17th Centuries, we shall find both phases. 
One or two of the illustrations show pieces in 
which rich materials and intricate adornment 
have bean managed with admirable restraint 
-and dignity; other examples show the same 
qualities expressed in simple fashion and in 
less costly materials. 

The tables of the 16th Century may be 


Characterized this Epoch 


Empire mahogany console with brass 
mounts and mirror in back 


of vari-col- 


H. D. EBERLEIN and ABBOTT McCLURE 


divided into these two principal types: 

(1) The tables with trestle or truss sup- 
ports at the ends, and 

(2) Tables with pillar or colonette legs. 

(1) The trestle or truss type of table de- 
rived its inspiration from the 15th and early 
16th Century tables of similar form in Italy, 
and received a strong impetus from the de- 
signs of du Cerceau, whose Italian training 
was responsible for his designs. The truss 
and supports were generally elaborately carved 
and often assumed the shapes of human fig- 
ures, animals, or grotesque mythological crea- 
tures which were further embellished with the 
customary Renaissance details. Between the 
truss and supports, or rather between the run- 
ner feet on which the trestles or trusses rested, 
was a broad and heavy stretcher, oftentimes 
resting upon the floor and really forming a 


Black lacquer, slant top 


ored marqueterie, Louis 
AVI. Rosenbach Galleries 


(Left) An armoire of 
carved oak made in the 
style of Louis XV 


secretaire designed in the 
style of Louis XV 


(Right) Falling front sec- 
retary with marqueterie 
and ormolu. Louis XVI 


Sturdiness of structure and delicacy of ornaments are found in the 
Louis XVI example of mahogany commode with gilt bronze mounts 


Marqueterie of vari-colored woods and ormolu mounts used with 
restraint characterize this commode in the style of Louis XV 


| 
| 
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continuous base as well as a brace 
between the feet. The space be- 
tween the top of this stretcher and 
the under side of the table. was 
frequently filled with elaborate 
pierced carving, extending all the 
way from one truss to the other, or 
else with carved arcading, the bases 
of the little pillars or colonettes 
resting upon the stretcher. 

A variation of this style of table 
had pillared supports at the ends— 
usually a pair or a triplet at each 
end—instead of the ornately carved 
trusses. The space between the 
pillared end supports was occupied 
by a row of much smaller pillars, 
with or without arcading, which 
rested (as in the closely related 
form previously described) upon 
the heavy stretcher base that formed 
a continuous and exceedingly stable 
substructure with the transverse 
end bases. In some of these tables 
the stout end pillars, the bases, the 
colonettes and the arcading were 
richly carved. In others the pillars 
at the ends, and the connecting 
row of colonettes, displayed simple 
baluster turnings, the whole gen- 
eral appearance closely approxi- 
mating the Italian prototype. 
Tables of this design, necessarily 


(Above) A canopied bed- 

stead showing the char- 

acteristics which mark the 
period 


Louis XV console cabinet of par- 
quetted veneer and ormolu 
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oblong from the very nature of 
their structure, could readily be 
made as long as desired and thus 
serve the same function as the long 
refectory tables of England or the 
corresponding Italian types. 

(2) The pillar-legged or colo- 
nette-legged type of table was also 
oblong in shape. It had sometimes 
as many as eight or nine slender 
supports connected and braced by 
stretchers and arranged in the 
manner shown in the illustrations. 
The stretchers were generally two 
or three inches from the floor. 
Tables of this type were made 
either to stand against a wall or 
to stand out in the room. When 
intended for the latter purpose and 
for use as dining tables the stretch- 
ers were arranged so as not to in- 
terfere with the feet of the sitters. 
The tops of these tables were fre- 
quently of the draw type so that 
their seating capacity could be 
practically doubled. Thus a table 
that would seat four or six without 
the draw leaves extended could 
readily accommodate ten or even 
more with the draws pulled out. 
Draw tables of this pattern might 
advantageously be used now for 

(Continued on page 98) 


(Center) Washington's 

Louis XVI — Directoire 

rolltop desk of mahogany 
and inlay 


Louis XVI console cabinet of 
morqueterie with ormolu mounts 


A commode in the style of Louis XV of figured walnut veneer A Louis XV Bahut or console cabinet; shaped front and sides, marble 
with carved and gilt legs and apron. Pennsylvania Museum top, sides of checkered wood marqueterie, gilt bronze mounts and legs 
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An unusually striking “architectural” effect with bulbs has been achieved in the gardens of Willard 


D. Straight, Esq., Old Westbury, L. I. 


White Queen tulips have been bedded in such a manner 


that the lines of the plantings are in complete harmony with the formal character of the pool. 
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Courtesy Stumpp & Walter 
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BULBS 


Suggestions for Planting Arrangements Which Are Pleasing and not Oppressively 


HY is it we make progress so slowly 
in the way we plant bulbs? 

We have long since broken the shackles 
which so long bound us to old ways of plant- 
ing shade trees, shrubs and hedge plants. 
The day when every home planting, regard- 
less of surroundings or conditions, had to 
include a formal, closely clipped hedge, 
shrubs set out with more or less geometric 
precision, and a Catalpa Bungeti on either 
side of the front entrance, has passed into 
oblivion. These things, of course, still have 
their uses where formal gardening is desir- 
able, as is sometimes the case. But they have 
become the exception and not the general rule. 
We have come to realize that for the majority 
of cases the formal treatment is not per- 
missible. 

We have not yet, however, got this far in 
the use of bulbs. Whatever the reason may 
be, we still adhere, as a general thing, to the 
old-fashioned formal methods of using this 
particular form of landscape material. One 
reason, undoubtedly, is that the spring flower- 
ing bulbs naturally lend themselves to uses 
of this kind. If you want to make a “de- 
sign” planting in the middle of the front 
lawn or against the veranda, with blocks or 
ribbons of strongly ‘contrasting colors, and 
flowers of even height all in bloom at the 
same time, it would be difficult to find any- 


Formal—Securing a Succession of Bloom 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


Narcissi can never be stiltedly formal—their 


form and habit of growth forbid that. The 
variety which has been used here is Poetaz 


thing more ideally suited to your purposes— 
with the possible exception of some of the 
formal bedding plants—than hyacinths, cro- 
cuses or the old-fashioned, rather fragrant 
colored tulips. 

Some bulb catalogs offer collections of 
bulbs especially selected for planting round 
beds so many feet in diameter and including 
the standard bright but not always artistic 
colors. Then, too, bulbs are recommended 
for bedding, and people naturally associate 
them with that style of planting. 

But we are gradually breaking away from 
the bedding idea. The amateur gardener is 
beginning to realize that the spring flowering 
bulbs, like other forms of plant material, can 
be used at will in painting the garden picture 
beautiful; that bulbs are a legitimate medium 
available for him who wishes to create a liv- 
ing vision of loveliness out of doors. 

So it is coming to be realized that the 
spring flowering bulbs are much more im- 
portant than we have usually considered them 
to be. Their uses are almost unlimited, where 
heretofore they have been considered quite 
limited. For high-lights in the garden pic- 
ture, for splashes of color, either brilliant and 
glowing or more subdued and restful, they 
are unsurpassed. The bulb bed and the bulb 
border have their uses, although in the past 
they have been atrociously misused. These 
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A good example of tulip border planting. The 

plants are not too closely set, nor are they ag- 

gressively prominent in the general scheme of 
the surroundings 


suggestions are not so much of a criticism of 
what has been done, as a plea for what can 
be done and has not been done, except in 


In certain settings, bulbs are invaluable as con- 


trasts to the rest of the planting. Here Ouida 
and Rev. Ewbank tulips have been used in 
connection with evergreens 


a border 20’ long and 4“ wide or a lawn 
bed 10’ in diameter, but go outdoors and 
make up your list somewhat according to the 


individual cases, 2 —— ie 2 following plan. 
> In a word, there is needed in the planting 7 yn es If you have no map of your place showing 


of bulbs a more general realization of the fact 
that they can be used just as freely, and for 
just as wide a variety of effects, as shrubs or 
perennials. 

Before making up your order for this fall, 
don’t merely take up your bulb catalog and 
figure out how many bulbs you will need for 


(Right) An excellent example of bulbs used in 

a perennial border for early effect. Notice 

how their blossoms add character to the ar- 
rangement of the other plants 


the gencral outline of the landscaping drawn 
to scale, make one. Such a map is useful 
for different purposes many times during the 
year. Stand on the porch, at the living room 
window, or whatever place may serve as the 
point from which your planting of shruhs, 
(Continued on page 66) 


Another case of justifiable formal bedding, 

bearing about the same relation to front-lawn 

bulb stars and circles that Georgian architec- 
ture does to houses of the jigsaw period 


TRANSPLANTING A FRENCH FARMHOUSE 


FRENCH peasant 
cottage, typical of 

the thatched roof homes 
of the well-to-do farm- 
er class in rural France, 
transplanted to a fa- 
mous New England 
summer resort is some- 


thing far removed from 


the conventional in 
architecture. Such a 
cottage, however, has 
been recently added to 
the fashionable villa 
colony at Narragansett 
Pier, and known by the 
name of “The Yellow 
Patch.” 

The Patch“ stands 
some distance back 
from the ocean. Before 
the war the owner, Mrs. 
William S. Richardson, 
spent many summers in 
rural France where she 
revelled in the artistic 
architecture of the re- 
gion as she saw it in 
the picturesque and col- 
orful homes of the 
country with the 
thatched roofs, the 
flower filled window 
boxes, and blossoming 
door yards. 


The Site 


In her scheme for re- 
producing the archi- 
tectural memories she 
had visualized in 
France, however, she 
was careful to choose a 
location which would 
prove a fitting setting 
for her ideal, That it 
must be roomy with 
ample space for door 
yard gardens and flower 
bordered walks was im- 
perative: that its en- 
vironment must be in 
the midst of green fields 
was also necessary. 

The passerby emerges 
from a maple bordered 
street with its luxuriant 
growth of green and 
comes upon the brilli- 
ant patch of yellow with 
the house in the back- 
ground and in the fore- 
ground the kitchen gar- 
den, the flower bordered 
walks, the sunken gar- 
den in its setting of 
yellow and lavender 
flowers, and the step- 
ping stones leading to 
the house through an 
aisle of yellow poppies. 


“The Yellow Patch” at Narragansett Pier Reproduces An Old World 
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The house is set 
back from the 
road; one comes 
to it through a 
flower garden of 
massed loveliness 


Spirit In Its Architecture and Gardens 


sal 5a 


A wall fountain 
and pool with a 
backing of lattice 
make a pleasant 
addition to the 
sun room 


One of the most interesting features of “The Yellow Patch” is its sunken garden. Statuary is 
let into niches in the wall. A small pool mirrors the garden colors and the sky 


It is as if one were 
suddenly set down in 
the once peaceful 
country of France 
where the homes of 
the peasants have al- 
ways appealed to art- 
ists and poets because 
of the grace of the 
thatched roofs and 
fascinating exteriors. 

The house is of ce- 
ment in pale lilac 
with yellow trim- 
mings, several: coats 
of liquid glass being 
used instead of paint 
to give the delicate 
effect of lilac. The 
small paned windows 
with their brilliant 
yellow awnings and, 
yellow painted win- 
dow boxes, filled with 
yellow and lilac 
flowers are charming 
reproductions of rural 
French farmhouses. 
In front of the house 
is the sunken garden, 
this, too, being filled 
with masses of yellow 
and lavender flowers 
amid which canary 
birds sing all day 
long. To the north of 
the house Mrs. Rich- 
ardson has this sum- 
mer a “Victory Gar- 
den” in which the 
vegetable beds are 
fringed with blossom- 
ing shrubs. 


The Interior 


The interior of the 
dwelling is quite as 
unusual as its exteri- 
or. A spacious piazza 
of stone with tiled 
floor extends to the 
south from the living 
room. Both the en- 
closed piazza and liv- 
ing room are heated 
by one big stone fire- 
place, this being pos- 
sible because of a flue 
in each room. 

In the center of the 
living room is a long 
refectory table of pol- 
ished mahogony, pat- 
terned after the re- 
fectory tables seen in 
Old World monas- 
teries. Rare old metal 
lamps, picked up in 
shops in Europe, light 
the interior. 
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METHODS 


OF 


BEATING 
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THE HOUSE 


The Principles and Details of the Hot Air, Steam, Vapor and Hot Water Systems 
—The Advantages and Limitations of Each 


EATING the dwelling is a science that 

has long depended upon the most rudi- 
mentary application of practically the same 
principles as those upon which most ventilat- 
ing systems are devised. J 

The tendency of heated air to rise (and of 
cold air to drop) was probably discovered by 
some aboriginal inventor, who noticed that the 
rising smoke from the fire burning on the 
hearth stone in the center of his conically- 
shaped cave dwelling, rose to an aperture pro- 
vided by nature in the roof, taking with it a 
considerable proportion of the heated air as 
well. Probably his first attempt to make better 
use of the heat was to devise some method of 
reducing this opening to a point where it was 
only large enough to permit the smoke alone 
to escape! When he finally became convinced 
of the impracticability of this idea, his next 
move was probably to provide an artificial 
passage through which the smoke would escape 
and, possibly in the endeavor to draw it out 
at the side of his cave dwelling, he discovered 
that heat radiated from the walls of the flue, 
and itself gave the same comforting warmth 
that he found in the original source of the 
heat and smoke, around the fire itself! 

This discovery has been made use of down 
to the present day. It was the origin of the 
old-fashioned “drum,” a barrel-shaped en- 
largement of the smoke pipe from a stove or 
range, generally located in the second story 
room over the stove below, and still in use in 
the country and Middle West. The same prin- 
ciple was utilized in the old systems of heat- 
ing found in Pompeii, and excavations in 
ancient Greece, where steam or heat rising in 
hollow walls from furnaces below produced 
heated chambers or warmed water in bathing 
pools in the public and private baths. 


RADUALLY the smoke passage was ex- 
tended and brought down nearer and 
closer to the fire; then the hearth stone was 
moved from the center of the room to the side 
wall and partly recessed or enclosed by project- 
ing wings or buttresses on the wall, until it 
gradually took on the recognized form of the 
modern fireplace on the one hand, while on the 
other, it shaped itself into the stove—made of 
various materials but always with the same 
intention of providing radiating surface for 
the heat, while carrying off the smoke, gas and 
odor from the burning wood, charcoal or coal. 
Some of the best types of stoves were the 
old-fashioned, circular, shcet iron heaters, of 
which occasional remnants still survive in re- 
mote suburban New England railway stations. 
There also exists a hybrid type—a cross be- 
tween the two breeds just described—which 
has taken its best known and most attractive 
form in the so-called “Franklin stove,” which 
is actually an open fireplace constructed en- 
tirely of iron and placed a foot or so into the 
room and clear of the wall behind, to which 
the smoke pipe connection is made, thus taking 
advantage of every possible inch of radiating 
surface provided by the fire. 
Modifications of this type sometimes show 
doors or shutters pulling in from the sides to 
enclose the front, thus reducing the draught 
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and enabling the fire to be kept over night 
with the utmost economy of fuel; while still 
another type takes the form of a soapstone box 
with iron door on one end or the side, and of 
almost the same shape or proportions as the 
Franklin grate. This, too, is of unequaled 
radiating value; and when found in some old 
house or country village should still be cher- 
ished as a rarely efficient and economical 
source of heat, to which we may be forced—or 
perhaps even be glad!—to return, if the pres- 
ent tendencies in strikes and higher freight 
rates combine to bring the cost of coal much 
higher! 


ODAY, there are three kinds of heating 

which are of most gencral use, and there- 
fore of probably greatest interest to the readers 
of this article. First, because it is both the 
cheapest to install and the most generally in 
use, is hot air. By this method of heating 
cold fresh air is taken from without the build- 
ing, drawn down through a box conduit which 
ends in an air chamber beneath the heater, 
and then drawn up around the fire pot, heated, 
and sent up through tin pipes to registers, 
located in the floor, or in the walls just above 
the floor, in the rooms to be heated. 

This system possesses many advantages— 
especially for the small house of compact plan, 
for which it is peculiarly adapted. To provide 
the best results, care has to be taken with its 
installation; the cold air duct has to be of a 
properly proportioned area, taken from the 
north or west sides of the house; the furnace 
has to be located near the center—or, better 
still, somewhat north of the center—of the 
house, about equidistant from the location of 
the registers in the plan. ‘The pipes supply- 
ing the registers have to be properly propor- 
tioned, and taken off the hot air chamber that 
forms the top of the furnace in such a way 
that the rooms to the north of the heater will 
connect with the more favored locations. The 
registers have to be properly located in the 
rooms, with the piping connections between 
them and the furnace of even inclination, di- 
rect in their arrangement, and not too much 
flattened in shape when enclosed and carried 
in partitions. It is also important to have a 
separate pipe for each register, as whenever 
two registers open from the same box, one is 
bound to steal the heat from the other. 

This system cannot be used to advantage in 
a long and narrow house, as it is difficult to 
force the air into those rooms in the directions 
trom which come the coldest winds or weather: 
but for the small house with nearly square 
plan it makes the cheapest and most economical 
heating system. A still cheaper variant of 
this is a “single pipe” installation, where all 
the heat is delivered through a single flue di- 
rectly over the top of the heater, pouring the 
warmth up through the center of the house, 
leaving it to “mushroom out” to all the vari- 
ous rooms. As the air cools it settles down 
near the outside walls and then is drawn back 
over the floor to the center of the house and 
down through a hollow circular collar or ring 
surrounding the hot air supply pipe, which 
conducts the air down into the furnace, where 


it is reheated and again circulated through 
the house. 


HIS system has no cold air box bringing 

air in from outdoors. ‘Yo be successful, 
the heat has to be supplied to a central room 
or hallway from which it passes uninterrupted- 
ly to surrounding rooms through open door- 
ways. <A certain economy is effected by this 
method, first in the installation, in the saving 
of pipes and registers to the different indi- 
vidual rooms; and second, by reheating and 
using over again the air inside the house, in- 
stead of continually drawing in air of the out- 
door temperature, which requires a greater 
amount of heat to warm it sufficiently to heat 
the dwelling. 

On the other hand, it is this continual sup- 
ply of cold air, fresh from outdoors, which 
makes the hot air heating system the healthiest 
possible method, because it is impossible to 
obtain results without a constant supply of air 
to be heated, the circulation of which also pro- 
vides in itself the best possible ventilation 
system! It is also possible and, indeed, de- 
sirable with a hot air furnace to humidify 
the atmosphere inside the house by placing 
inside the furnace a water receptacle, which, 
if kept filled, will evaporate and distribute 
the water in the form of moisture over the 
house, at the same time as the warm air itself 
is circulated. ‘This moisture in the air pre- 
vents furniture from being dried up and fall- 
ing apart, while it also makes the heat more 
effective in the case of the dwelling's inhabi- 
tants—aceording to a principle which requires 
no convincing argument to those individuals 
who have been rendered additionally uncom- 
fortable in hot weather by an unusually moist 
or “muggy” day. 

To produce the best results in the individual 
rooms, it is necessary to install the hot air 
register near an inside partition, so that the 
air can rise and fill the upper part of the 
room before it becomes cooled by contact with 
an outer wall or window. It should also be 
on the opposite side of a room from an open 
fireplace or doorway. Rooms must be kept 
open, however, as it is impossible to heat a 
room which is closed, because the warm air 
will not enter—being held back by the cushion 
of dead air already filling the closed room— 
until a door or window is opened, thus start- 
ing up a circulation which, by the formation 
of a current of air, begins to move the cold 
air out and allow the warm air to enter the 
room. 


HERE are also various modifications of 

the hot air system to adapt it better to 
meet special conditions. On a larger house 
two furnaces, one large, the other small, can 
be installed under a common hot air chamber, 
permitting one furnace to be run in the milder 
weather, and requiring both to be lighted only 
in the middle of the winter. The firepot can 
also he surrounded by a water-jacket, in which 
a certain amount of water can be heated and 
then circulated through hot water coils or 
radiators in the bathrooms or to the most 

(Continued on page 72) 
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36 House O Garden 


Hewitt 


The decorative value of vines against a 
wall of dazzling whiteness is shown in 
this garden of Mrs. John C. Phillips at 
Beverly, Mass. They hang in profusion 
over the balustrade and clamber up 
from the border of perennials, making 
a charming background for the quaint 
old statue of St. Francis that surmounts 
the bird bath and fountain 


Most successful is the arrangement of 
this garden vista. The dark background 
of luxuriant trees, the rich beauty of 
the perennial borders, the accentuating 
potted hydrangeas, all lead up to and 
enhance the delicate grace of the little 
Diana at the end of the path. This is 
a bit of the garden on Mrs. Gordon 
Abbott’s estate at Manchester, Mass. 
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It's a far cry from the humble “swtm- 
min’ hole” of bygone days to this regal 
pool set amid the formal beauty of 
graveled walks and far-stretching lawn 
and surrounded by majestic trees that 
cast their shadows in its mirrored depths. 
The effect is one of unusual simplicity 
and dignity. It is on the estate of Mrs. 
Gordon Dexter, Beverly. Mass. 


AN INTERESTING 
GROUP OF NORTH 
SHORE GARDENS 


This might be the corner of some gar- 
den in Italy. Italian is the wall fountain 
of white marble, exquisitely carved and 
effectively placed in a setting of con- 
trasting brick. The marble balusl, ade 
and graceful urns, also reminiscent of 
Italy, have for a background, most 
Italian of all, the imposing beauty of 
Lombardy poplars. Mrs. Frank P 
Frazier’s garden, Manchester, Mass. 
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House 


The rococo style of Louis 
XV affords one of the most 
exacting tests for the wood 
carver. This mirror frame 
was photographed “in the 
white” before finish was 
applied, and shows the fact 
that it is honest wood 
carving 


WHAT TGM X NOW ABOUT APFURNIF URE 


The Grades of Makes—Woods and Their Handling—Good and Bad Cabinet Mahing—The 
Makers Integrity—Hardwood—When Furniture Bargains Pay 


HE careful examination of a great deal of 

furniture makes it apparent that there are 
important differences even as between two 
pieces of furniture of corresponding grade, sug- 
gesting to one who would buy carefully that 
some bases for appraisal might prove very 
valuable. 

Among the essential points which the writer 
intends to bring out here, no allusion will be 
found to historic styles, considered either with 
reference to their appropriateness or the ac- 
curacy of their stylistic rendering. The tech- 
nicalities enumerated cover points which exist 
Irrespective of style, but associated, rather, with 
the grades of furniture. 

While there are a great many grades of 
furniture made and sold in this country, three 
broad divisions must suffice for our immediate 
survey; their designations, according to the 
parlance of the trade, being cheap, medium 
or good, and “custom.” 

The first division obviously includes, at its 


MATLACK PRICE 


In overstuffed furniture 

it is especially necessary 

to rely upon the manu- 

facturer's reputation be- 

cause the essential 

points of construction 
are hidden 


(Left) The antique 

feeling of this cabinet 

and the carefully exe- 

cuted finish cannot be 

done with speed or 

volume. It is typical 
of the best work 


(Right) Here is good 
construction — drawers 
and doors fit perfectly, 
hinges and hardware 
are applied in a work- 
manlike manner, mold- 
ings are well mitered 


lower end, a vast output of outright worthless 
furniture, graded up to furniture which pos- 
sesses some degree of merit—in design, if not 
in quality and construction. 

The first division includes, at its upper end, 
a great deal of very fine furniture, really too 
good to be designated medium.“ Perhaps it 
should be rated “good,” or fine, with the 
custom-made furniture called “super.” There 
is but a very short distance between the better 
makes of this “medium” group and the aver- 
age custom“ piece. The distinction, indeed, 
is one of trade phraseology rather than of 
actual merit or value. 

By “custom” furniture is meant that grade 
which is intended for a very limited market, 
and a market in which price competition does 
not exist to anything like the extent it exists 
in furniture of the first two classes. 

The real point of drawing these distinctions 
is to call attention to the frequently seen mis- 
take of judging a given piece of furniture by 
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a set of considerations which actually belongs 
to another class. In many instances, every- 
day furniture is a more serviceable choice than 
furniture of the higher grades, and may be 
equally desirable from purely technical points, 

First of all, then, when considering a piece 
of furniture, its grade should be ascertained, 
and judgment of its merit be passed according- 
ly. If it is a piece of cheap furniture do not 
expect too much. If you buy it, do so with 
the knowledge that it is cheap, and that its 
deficiencies cannot be condemned by compari- 
son with a more expensive piece. 

In the examination of more expensive furni- 
ture, you are in a position to demand more, 
and to feel more justly shocked at the discovery 
of deception or technical flaws. In a piece of 
custom made furniture, you may demand the 
utmost in the designer’s art and the cabinct- 
maker’s craft, for both, along with sundry and 
various other items, are included in the cost 
total which you are paying. 

Perhaps, for the sake of clearness, and 
in response to the editor's request for a 
practical and useful article, the reader will 
accept an itemized table of “points,” which 
will then be enlarged upon more or less 
in detail. The literary aspect of the essay 
in hand may be hopelessly impaired by 
“tabulation,” but the loss, making for 
practical utility, will really figure as a 
gain. 


Furniture Points 


The reader, then, when about to buy 
furniture, whether a single piece or a 
houseful, might take cognizance of the 
following points: 

1. To begin with, what grade of furni- 
ture am I buying? Cheap furniture? 
Medium or good furniture? Or “custom” 
furniture? If I were buying a motor car 
I could not expect to get a Rolls-Royce for 
$650.00. 

2. Therefore, what shall I expect and 
demand, and what shall I not? 

3. Some elements which distinguish 
“cheap” furniture and make possible its 
low cost are: inferior and substitute woods, 
low grades of wood, imitation carving, no 
carving at all, no Jacquer or decorations, 
poor decorations, poor finish, poor con- 
struction, especially in drawers, poor hard- 


The Brothers 
dam had the best 
artists of the day 
execute the medal- 
lions on their fur- 
niire. Equal care 
uas shown in the 
production of this 
modern example 


Doors as large as 
these must be well 
hung and truly 
fitted, and the slid- 
ing trays and 
drawers demand 
conscientious 
workmanship in 
every respect 
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ware, for the fittings, and poor design. 

4. Some elements which distinguish 
good furniture, and contribute to its high 
cost are: fine woods, real carving, inlay 
and marqueterie, real lacquer decorations 
by real artists, fine finishes, honest and 
thoroughly workmanlike construction, 
fine hardware, fine design. 

5. Consider: cabinet woods and com- 
mercial substitutes. 

6. How about veneering, and how 
about solid vs. “built up” panels? 

7. Consider: construction in general; 
stability, drawers, blocking, application 
of hardware. 

8. Consider: hardware, moldings and 
profiles, turnings, miters. 

9. Consider: finishes “antique” vs. 
“piano.” *“High-light,” varnish, wax 
and oil. 

10. Lacquer or painted decorations 
must be well done. 

11. What do I know about ‘over- 
stuffed” (upholstered) furniture? 

12. Reputation—the integrity of maker 
and seller. 

13. Are “Bargain Sales” all that they 
claim to be? How about buying Sam- 
ples”? 

This may seem a complicated list— 
yet a fairly well-formed knowledge of furni- 
ture is just that complicated. 

Taking this tabulation now, as a basis for 
the rest of our study, we find that items one 
and two were disposed of, or at least discussed 
earlier, which brings us to number three. 

Here seems to be a dark list of furniture 
crimes—and yet, if a good part of the public 
wants a bureau that looks like a hundred dol- 
lars and can be bought for thirty, the manu- 
facturer has to save on the cost somewhere, 


The Woods Used 


Really inferior woods should never be used, 
but the usual substitutes are really splendid 
woods. Their greatest misfortune is in being 
misnamed to suit the public demand. 

Birch, for instance, is a fine wood, which 
can be finished in close imitation of mahogany. 
For frames and posts, as in a bed, it is struc- 

(Continued on page 84) 


An interesting piece from a finely made dining 

room set shows veneer of rare woods laid with 

a precision and accuracy worthy of the best 
traditions 
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COLONIAL PORTRAITS as DECORATIONS m MODERN HOMES 


The Works of Smibert, Blackburn, Copley and Other Famous Masters—Thetr 


Analogies with Colonial Furniture and Decoration 


“Mrs. William Allen,” by J. Wollas- 
ton, who painted in the South about 
1750, with fine color and romantic 
dash. Courtesy Macbeth Gallery 


HIS is the day of indigenous art in 
America. 

Partly due, perhaps, to the new awak- 
ening of patriotism in the country, it is 
nevertheless pleasing to think that the 
wave of appreciation for native works 
of art also has much of its origin in a 
real development of our good taste, which 
has at last led us to see that nothing can 
be quite so appropriate in America as 
that which America itself inspired. 
Therefore the connoisseur hails with joy 
the new tendency of the people to prefer 
contemporary American paintings to 
those that came from abroad and con- 
temporary American sculpture to the 
product of Europeans. 

In the realm of the antique this predi- 
lection for native art is reflected no less 
strongly in the popularity of Colonial 
furniture, which is most eagerly sought 
by the collectors, and the search for old 
American portraits to be used as decora- 
tions in our homes. Both movements 
have developed in the last few years. 
The same stateliness and beauty that 
characterizes one characterizes the other. 
The substantiality and austerity that are 
the charm of Colonial decoration, have 
their concomitant qualities in the purity 
and rigid integrity of Colonial portraits. 


Analogous Painting and Furniture 


The analogy between Colonial furniture and 
Colonial painting is so close that their develop- 
ment may be said to have been not only simi- 
lar, but identical. 

The cabinet makers of the early American 
era used as their models the furniture created 
in the mother land. However, they did not 


PEYTON BOSWELL 


“Mr. Webb,” by Gilbert 
Stuart, (1755-1828), who, 
following the traditions of 
the English school, could 
even make the portrait of 
@ man decorative. Court- 
esy Knoedler Galleries 


“Mr. William Allen, by Wollaston. 
and at ease, he was a typical gentleman of 


Smiling 


the South. Courtesy Macbeth Gallery 


slavishly imitate the English originals but 
adapted them in a free manner. Some of the 
delicate beauty of the prototypes was left out, 
but in its place appeared an element of rugged 
and austere individuality—a crudity that is 
now cherished because it so aptly represents 
the character and personality of our forefathers, 
upon which the structure of American achieve- 
ment is founded. Yet some of the Colonial 


“Mrs. William Allen,” by Wollas- 

ton. She was Mr. Allens second 

wife and was wed at fifteen. Note 
the doll. Macbeth Gallery 


cabinet makers were so endowed with 
the worship of beauty that their products 
rank in artistic value with the best that 
their contemporaries did across the At- 
lantic. 

Likewise, the portraitists of Colonial 
times found their inspiration in the work 
that their fellow painters had done in 
England. A few of them went to Italy, 
where they drank from the same font as 
their English brethren, but they invaria- 
bly spent more time in London. However, 
by far the greater number developed their 
art in America and never left its shores. 
Beginning by copying prints, they learned 
their art mainly from actually painting 
men and women; hence, like Colonial 
furniture, early American portraiture 
owes its chief charm to its truthfulness 
and its perfect reflection of the times. 


Decorative Qualities 


Now, because early American painting 
owed its inspiration and much of its 
origin to England, it had to be decora- 
tive in color and arrangement. It would 
be hard to find anything more beautiful 
in the whole world of art than the great 
paintings of the Eighteenth Century En- 
glish school of portraiture. Bright color 
and carefully composed arrangement 
were their very essence. One has but to recall 
the masterpieces of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hoppner and Raeburn to appreciate 
this truth. The works of Jonathan Black- 
burn, John Singleton Copley and Benjamin 
West show the direct analogy that existed be- 
tween the early English and Colonial schools. 
These artists aimed to achieve beautiful com- 
positions that would grace the walls of the 
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owners, as well as faithful portraits 
of the sitters. 

The perfect consonance between 
Colonial furniture and Colonial paint- 
ing has an important bearing on the 
uses to which these old portraits can 
now be put, and gives the key to their 
increasing popularity as decorations in 
the homes of modern Americans, aside 
from the patriotic and sentimental 
aspect. 

Of course, it goes without saying 
that old American portraits make idea] 
decorations for Colonial rooms; noth- 
ing could be more appropriate. But, 
due to the similarity in development 
pointed out above, these old pictures 
are equally at home in rooms of pure 
Old English design; as decorations 
they are in the same tempo and are 
just as appropriate as a Reynolds or 
a Romney or an Old English mezzo- 
tint. This is more important than 
first appears. There are French rooms 
and Italian rooms, but Americans at 
the present time, as well as for the 
generation past, are showing marked 
preference for Old English and Co- 
lonial rooms. Is it any wonder then, 
that these early American pictures, 
after reposing through the dusty years 
in attics and out of the way nooks in & 
the houses of unappreciative à 


owners, are being brought out 
and, after having the grime 
cleaned away, are being dis- 
played in the dealers’ gal- 
leries and eagerly acquired 


“Duke of York,” by 
Benjamin West 
(1738-1820) a 
splendid decoration 
in the grand style 
of English por- 


by home builders and col- traiture. Vose 
lectors? 


The Day of the Portraitist 


The public generally has the idea that artists 
were few in Colonial times and in the early 
days of the Republic, and it will be a surprise 
to many to know that, in proportion to popula- 
tion, there were far more portraitists working 
in those times than now. Though much of 
the work was so crude it has not survived, 
there was no scarcity of painters and no scarci- 
ty of commissions. There was no photography 
in those days, and the art of engraving, which 


———— z — am 


“Anna Izard,” by Gilbert Sully, 
shows what a splendid decore- 
tion the artist could peint 


“Caroline  Ritchings.”” by 
Thomas Sully. Courtesy 
Vose Galleries, Boston 


“Mrs. Van Rensallaer,” by 
James Sharples (1751-1811) 
Knoedler Galleries 
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= ina way filled its place in England, 
was not very far developed in the 
colonies, so that almost the only means 
which our ancestors had of preserving 
the features of themselves and those 
dear to them was to call in either a 
portrait painter or a miniaturist. 
There was just as much personal 
vanity then as now, and artists were 
always in demand. They travelled 
sometimes from city to city, selting up 
a studio and inserting an announce- 
ment in the local paper that they were 
ready for business. Italian and 
French and German artists came to 
America 


The Carriage Painting School 


How would you like to have your 
portrait done by a carriage painter? 
At first thought the idea seems very 
curious. Yet in scores of instances 
the young portraitist graduated from 
the carriage shop. In those days, be- 
fore the coming of the machine age, 
a gentleman’s carriage was a work of 
art. It was built out of the choicest 
of materials, just as carefully as was 
the furniture in his drawing room, 
and when it was done it was embel- 
lished just as beautifully as is a mil- 
lionaire’s $10,000 motor car of today. 

The carriage painter had a 


“The Spanish Man- 
tilla,” by Thomas 
Sully (1783 - 1872) 
A typical work by 
the first American 
romonticist. Vose 


calling he was proud of, and 
with painstaking honesty he 
turned out the finest job that 
was in him. He worked with 
the finest pigments money 


Galleries, Boston could buy — with just as 
good colors as Reynolds or 
Romney used. What was more natural than 
for him to try to represent the human linea- 
ments with his brush? In many instances he 
tried and succeeded, at first crudely, and then, 
with practice and study, so artfully that, at 
length, he developed into a portraitist of talent. 
Another easy stepping stone to portraiture 
was the sign painter. As everybody knows, in- 
stead of street numbers, locations of business 
houses and inns in Colonial towns were riven 
by signs. ‘“In-Such-and-Such a street, near 
(Continued on page 82) 
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USING E oC OUCHAEDID TAB L 


With d Settee or a Large Upholstered Chair These Litile Stands and 
Tables Comprise a Convenient Grouping 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


N the assembling of furni- 
ture, three essential things 
should be thought of—com- 
fort, decorative value, and 
space saving. All three of 
these ideas are combined in 
table ends, or elbow tables, 
as they are sometimes called. 
They are small, picturesque 
pieces that tuck away most 
conveniently at the end of the 
davenport or chair, yet are 
large enough to hold a few 
books, an ash tray or a lamp. 
Willow is occasionally used 
for this purpose, but is pre- 
ferable for the sun room or 
porch. Its lightness of con- 
struction is an advantage in 
moving about the room and it 
often adds an effective note to 
the color scheme. 

In the history of English 
furniture, table ends are defi- 
nitely connected with certain 
periods. Consequently for 
reproductions to be authentic 7 1 e 
they should be made of the consists “Df 6 
same wood that was used in sofa and a 
that period. turned table 


Periods and Woods 


The earliest known in England was of oak, 
which was in favor throughout the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean period. This wood lent itself 
readily to carving, for the furniture of that 
time was especially rich in ornamentation. 
Toward the end of the reign of the Stuarts, 
walnut was imported from the Continent, and 
during Queen Elizabeth's reign this wood was 
generally used for furniture construction. 
William and Mary, as well as Queen Anne 
tables are largely made of walnut. It was not 


While beautiful settees of this type require no end tables, the proximity 
of a small stand assists the ensemble. H. F. Huber & Co., decorators 


until the Georgian Period 
that mahogany was exten- 
sively employed, Chippendale 
being the first to make it 
popular. He was followed 
by Hepplewhite, who chose it 
for his most characteristic 
wood, and Sheraton and the 
Adams Brothers used it large- 
ly for marquetry. In Eng- 
land, particularly during the 
Georgian Period, it was ac- 
cepted universally as the most 
popular material for furni- 
ture. The American Colon- 
ists followed this example, 
and produced wonderful bits 
of mahogany furniture. 


Two Adaptable Styles 


The two periods that are 
most adaptable for our use 
are the William and Mary 
and the Queen Anne. Both 
of these are easily determined, 
the former by the bell-shaped 

a 5 turning in the legs, the latter 
assists in a . i 
corner group. Showing graceful carving, 
Lee Porter, and the cabriole leg, which 

decorator was a favorite in all Queen 
0 Anne pieces. Of these the 
clever little William and Mary corner table 
affords a maximum amount of comfort and 
usefulness, demanding as it docs, a limited 
amount of space and solving often the problem 
of decorating an awkward corner. To the 
lover of the Colonial, however, the small gate 
leg table especially appeals, as it adapts itself 
to so many different purposes. 

Much attention is being devoted today to 
the styles of furniture which originated during 
the reigns of the four Louis of France. The 

(Conlinued on page 76) 


An Italian table 


This interesting three-legged table with Dutch feet, gives a note of 
contrasting color as a sofa end. Earle Campbell, decorator 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


Purely classic architecture is not always a success when ap- 
plied to interiors. There is an aloofness about it, that, 
although we admire, leaves us cold. The happy combination 
of simple lines and delicacy of ornamentation is what makes 
this English drawing room ane of rare beauty. The eye is 
caught and held by the pure grace of the figures in the 
frieze—reminiscent of old Greece. It is carried up to the 


OF GOOD INTERIORS 


delicate feather motif of the molding and on the perfectly 

balanced ornamentation of the ceiling. And herein lies the 

secret of success in this room. The classic lines have been 

followed with judgment and appreciation, but relieved and 

softened by unusual beauty of decoration, the whole creat- 

ing an effect of dignity and warmth. Atkinson & Alexander 
were the architects 
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The simplicity and 
dignity of this 
drawing-room are 
an admirable set- 
ting for the shim- 
mering beauty of 
a crystal chande- 
lier. The to rooms 
shown om this page 
are in the New 
York home of Al- 
fred G. Paine, Jr., 
Esq. C. P. H. Gil- 
bert was the archi- 
teci 


AARAA 


House 


— ⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑. 


The importance of 
just the right back- 
ground is aptly 
shown in the soft 
gray of these plas- 
ter walls. They 
emphasize the 
beauty of old 
Chippendale furni- 
ture and throw in 
relief the dull col- 
oring of Chinese 
porcelain jars. 
Hofstaiter & Co., 
were the decora- 
tors of the room 


& Garden 
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The walls and ceil- 
ing are especially 
interesting in this 
State bedroom at 
Lees Court, Kent. 
The delicacy of 
coloring and richly 
carved panels and 
border make an 
excellent back- 
ground, alternating 
in interest with 
the stately Hep- 
plewhite, Sheraton 
and William and 
Mary furniture 


Rare Chinese 
porcelains demand 
an unusual setting, 
and what is more 
perfect than the 
classic simplicity 
and beauty of this 
hall in an English 
town house? In 
contrast is th 
hanging chandelier 
of wrought iron 
Atkinson & Alex- 
ander were the 
architects 


te 
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DO YOU KNOW ALL THE 


The new box-barberry 
is admirably adapted to 
use, as here, for for- 
mal edgings. It re- 
quires little pruning to 
keep it low and com- 
pact, and is perfectly 
hardy. Courtesy Elm 
City Nursery Co. 


HEDGES? 


The Hedge Is the Frame of the Garden Picture, and It Should Be Carefully 


OST garden pictures are incomplete with- 
out a frame—and the frame is the 
hedge. In landscaping on a large scale, of 
course, trees, or the shrubbery masses, may take 
the place of the hedge, in forming the outside 
framing for the whole planting; but even in 
such cases there are likely to be smaller units, 
pictures within the picture, which are to be 
“tied together” by a hedge of some sort. 
Hedges constitute one of the most important 
features in a planting of any kind, especially 
in limited areas, and yet how frequently one 
sees a garden picture where the frame is an 
absolute misfit! A stiff, formal hedge around 
a planting that in every other respect is along 


naturalistic lines is about as much in keeping. 


as a heavy gilt frame about a Japanese print. 
A solid mass of evergreens around a small 
suburban lot planting, or a little low-growing 
border hedge surrounding a life-size place, 
with real trees and roads and gardens inside, 
are equally inappropriate. 


The Sort of Hedge Desired 


The first point to decide about your prospec- 
tive hedge is, in most cases, its height. It 
should be in keeping with the rest of the plant- 
ing. Furthermore, it may be needed to shut 
out the street or an undesirable view. It is 
often desirable to have a boundary hedge of 
different heights at various points; this may 
call for several different kinds of plants. 

The next consideration is the purpose of the 
hedge. If it is to be purely ornamental, then 
the range of selection is wide. If, in addition 
to being ornamental, it is desirable to serve as 
a protection against dogs and children, or 
effective as a windbreak or screen in the win- 
ter as well as summer, the number of things 
that answer your purpose is more limited. 

And then there is the character of the plant- 
ing to think of. Do you want something prim, 


Selected—New Good Hedging Plants 
F. F. ROCKWELL 


trim and formal, or natural and informal in its 
growth? 

As a group, the privets probably still come 
first in importance as hedge plants. One of 
the reasons for the wide popularity of the Cali- 
fornia variety has undoubtedly been that its 
easy propagation makes it available at a low 
price. But it has many other good qualities. 

It produces a dense, thick growth in a re- 
markably short time; it is green clear down 
to the ground; it lends itself readily to train- 
ing or shearing, which is often desired; it 
thrives in sun or shade, and the foliage is 
attractive throughout the season. But it is 
not hardy, and this is a vital drawback to its 
making a perfectly satisfactory hedge. While 
it will withstand zero weather, it is not safe 
north of Washington. While it recovers quick- 
ly from a freeze that merely kills it back to 
the ground, it will occasionally be killed out- 
right north of New York; and in the north and 
northwestern states it is so uncertain that it 
has never come into general use. 

For these reasons hardier forms of privet 
have been coming into more general use dur- 
ing the past few years. Three which have 
become quite generally known are Ibota, 
Regel’s and Amoor River. Jbota is similar 
in habit of growth to California privet, but the 
foliage is not so glossy as that of the latter. 
Regel’s is a low growing, spreading form of 
Ibota, equally hardy. It is especially desirable 
where only a low hedge is wanted, and re- 
quires little attention in pruning. Incidentally, 
plants raised from cuttings should be procured, 
because seedlings vary greatly from type. 


A New Privet 


The most recent of all, and, so far as I 
know, the result of the only intentional, scien- 
tific attempt to produce a really hardy form of 
California privet, is Ibolium. This, as the 


name implies, is a cross between Jbota and 
California (Ovalifolium). Out of some thou- 
sand seedlings this was selected, after seven 
years’ experimenting and testing, as the most 
like California in type and habit of growth 
that was absolutely hardy. I saw the stock 
that came through the winter of 1917-18 un- 
scathed in Connecticut, where California in 
the same vicinity was killed to the ground and 
below. ‘Fortunately, Ibolium may be pro- 
pagated as readily as California, so it should 
soon be generally available. Ibolium was given 
a certificate at the last Convention of the 
American Association of Nurserymen. 


The Barberries 


Next to privet, barberry has been more gen- 
erally used as a hedge than any other one 
plant. The Japanese barberry (Berberis 
Thunbergii) has been rapidly gaining favor 
at the expense of the common barberry. It is 
about ideal as a low, spreading hedge, es- 
pecially for the front boundary line where it 
is usually desirable to have a low hedge and 
at the same time one which affords effective 
protection. The dense growth of the Japanese 
form, with its tri-pronged thorns, makes a 
hedge that even a cat will avoid. It may be 
left to take care of itself, being perfectly hardy 
and growing in a graceful, spreading form; or 
you may trim it. It colors up superbly in 
autumn, and its bright scarlet berries make it 
attractive in winter, especially as the dense 
growth often catches and holds the snow with 
a charming effect. The common green or pur- 
ple leaved sorts of barberry are host plants 
for the rust disease which attacks wheat, and 
for this reason they are taboo in the western 
grain-growing states. But the Japanese form, 
the Department of Agriculture has decided, is 
free from this peculiarity. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Tudor window is a distinctive and 
formal contribution to a room. Grosvenor 
Atterbury, architect 


A cottage room is enhanced 
with small pane windows. 
F. Sterner, architect 


Rounded arched windows 
suit the stairs. E. B. Gil- 
christ, architect 


The Colonial window and iis Arched triple windows will 
decorative trim has a sintplicity lighten the sun porch. Kenneth 
worth copying Murchison, architect 


WINDOWS FROM ~ 


THE INSIDE 


Leaded casement windows add finish to this French doors and windows are fitted for 
dining room. Cross & Cross, architects interior passages and exterior entrances 
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HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR OWN 
CURTAINS 


Designed by AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


Suggested Color Schemes wili be found on Page 82 


Both the valance and the hem of 
this curtain are finished with 
ruffles—a 12” ruffle with two 3” 
ruſſtes applied and edged with rick- 
rack braid. Suitable for a cottage 


Where only one set of curtains is 
required use a French valance. 
Gathers are made onto a narrow 
tape. Across the top the fullness 
is taken in a tuck between each 


On the bottom of the painted val- 

ance board is tacked a 3%“ band with 

three full taffeta ruffles pinked on 

the edge. The tie-back has the 

same ruffles, and the curtain ruffles 
are of plain muslin 


A simple valance can be made On buckram or a semi-circu- 

hy using two 3/8” bandingsap- lar frame is gathered the striped 

plied 24%" apart. Valance and material with a ruffle, to make 
curtains are picoted this interesting valance 
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2 PLANTING T E 2 | 
The questions of what, where and hou to fall plont pumas 
many home gardeners. lere they arc onswered briefly 
and without wnessential verbiage. Let the fallowing table 


Harpy PERENNIALS 


SHRUBS 


Buss 


Broams Hercut COLORS 
Aquilegian May June 3 —4 Yellow, red.. mateo 
Aconitum . June— Sept. ..... 30-15 III 
Anchusa Nlay June 3 — 5 Blues .... Bu 
Anemones essere Sept.—Oct. ..... E =.) White, rose 
Carex (Sedge)... May June 2 Helis fostsen core 
Chrysanthemums...) Sept.—Nov. ..... by — 4 White, maroon, yellow.. 
PDicentr a May June pi es Pini ee eee ies 
Dictamnunss May—July .. 2 — 3 | Pink, nnn austas 
Delphinium . June—Sept. . 3 — 6 Blue 3 
Fern . Mar- Oct... * Foliage: e ae e : 
Foxgloves 5 June—July ...... 4 —5 White, purple, r 
Iardy grasses..... May—Oct. n.i. 2 — 5 Foliage „ 
Hardy pin ks May June 1 Crimson, White. i 
libisc: . July- Aug 5 — 8 Pink, White. AR 
Ilelianthuns July Sept 5 — 6 Orange, vello Ww... 
Iris May July . a Blue, lavender, yellow... 
Peonies . June 2 — 4 Red, white. 
Perennial poppies...) June — Sept I —3% | Red, White 
Primroses April—May ..... y— | White, yellow.. 8 
i . June Aug... 2 — 3 Pink, red, whites. $ 
Rudheckia . July Aug 4 — 6 Vellow, orange 
Saxifraga . April—June ..... 12— 3 Pink, white. Pe ae 
Shasta daisy.. July Sept.. 1% Ee e e 98 
Spirea .....- . May June 3 —5 White, pink. Bane 
S July - Aug 14— 2 Blue, white 
Sweet William June—Sept. 1% | Pink, white 
Salvia uae 9 June -O et.. 5 Illue, red.. 
Trillium. May June uu: 1% | Red, white. 
Veronica .. June Aug 1%4— 4 Blue, White 
Vinca April Noop Y—1 L soinaren? 
Violets April—May ..... Y—1 Blue, White i 
Berberis | April—Noy. .... 2 —3 Foliage ....... e 
Deutzia May—July ...... 6 — 8 | Pink, wWihtteledes «ese a 
Lilac (Syringa) May—June ..... i5 —20 | White, lilac * 
Hydrangea ' June — Sept... 10 15 White, pink. 
Forsythi k | April Maß 8 —10 Yellow .. eee 
Japanese maples .. May—Ocet. 10 --15 Colored foliage 
Rias zA aly ehel ega 15 —20 Foliage ——7— * 
Spire Jay June 15 | White, pink. 
Althea ...... Wug.— Oct. 21. -. 15 —20 White, red....... 
Viburnum .. May—June ..... 12  —15 AVhite "tec. alee: « ce 
Weigela June—Aug. ....- 8 —12 Pink, White 

Plant Inches 
Apart Deep 

Taa eaa 4— 8 4—6 1 — 3 Pink, purple, White.. 
Narcissun ae 6—12 5—7 1—2 White, yellow.......... 
Jonquils .. 55 6— 8 4— 6 1 — 1% ellas S e ag 
Ilyaeinths . 6—10 5— 7 1 — 14 Blue, white, pink....... 
Lilies > Ene 12—24 6—10 2 — 6 White, red, yellow...... 
Snowdrops .. z 2— 4 3-4 4% White 
Seis oO 2— 4 2—4 WA Blue, 900 
e eee ee 2— 4 3— 4 VA Blue, white, yellow... 
Spanish Iris. 89 6—12 3—4 1 — 2 Blue, purple.. sere. 9 
Grape Hyseinn , 23 3 VA Blue, White e 
Anemones ..... as 4— 6 3 WA Blue, white, searlet...... 
Alliun 6 2— 4 1 Vellaw, blue 98 
Chionodoxa a i LA FF GOR 


be the basis of yonr tower and shrub planting this fall 


REMARKS 


Aquilegia. Graceful and airy, especially valuable in mixed border. 
Aconitum. One of the best for shady and semi-shady positions. 


Anchusa, The new varieties are great improvements. Give full sun. 


Anemones. Beautiful flowers, lasting until hard frost. Good for cutting. 
Carex (Sedge). Good for marshy places or wet spots. 

Chrysanthemums. Most important of the late fall fowers. 

Dicentra. Old favorite, thriving in either shade or sun. 

Dictamnus. Showy for the mixed border; give rich soil and sun. 
Delphinium. Indispensable for background in the mixed border. 

Ferns. Good for shady positions, especially massed around the house. 


Foxglove. For backgrounds in the mixed border. 
IJardy grasses. Should be used freely both by tbemselves and in mixed border. 
Mardy pinks. Old favorite. Among tbe easiest to grow of border plants. 
Hibiscus. Full sun, but prefer moist soil. Robust growth with immense flowers, 
IIelianthus. Desirable for shrubbery planting and in clumps. Newer varieties. 
Iris. Select varieties for succession of bloom and character of soil. 

Peonies. Strong soil and sun or partial shade. Cover crown 2” deep. 
Perennial poppies. “Iceland” bloom all season; Oriental“ in May and June. 
Primroses. Good for half shady position and rockeries. Rich soil. 

Phlox. Select for succession af bloom; replant every three or four years. 
Rudbeckia. Hardy, robust; spreads by itself; excellent for screening. 
Saxifraga. Very hardy; thrives everywhere; good for bordering shrubbery. 
Shasta daisy. The popular original has been improved in later varieties. 
Spirea. Prefers semi-shade and moist soil; good for borders; permanent. 
Stokesia. Good for masses and beds in sunny positions; very hardy. 

Sweet William. Extremely hardy and permanent; fine for cutting. 

Salvia. Prefer moist and semi-shaded positions; several new varieties. 
Trillium. Good for moist, shady positions in the hardy border, 

Veronica. Long spikes of flowers; extremely effective in mixed border. 
Vinca. Good as ground cover in shady position and under shrubs. 

Violets. A generous number should he included in every mixed border. 


Dominate whole garden. 


Best general plant for informal hedges; color in autumn. 

Deutzia. Very hardy, permanent, and ſree-ſtowering: any soil; full sun. 

Lilac. Tall hedges, screens, and individual specimens. 

Hydrangea. Lawn specimens, hedge terminals, screening hedges. 
j 


Berberis. 


Forsythia. Single specimens and in mixed border. Best early shrub. 
Japanese maples. Invaluable alone on the large or small lawn. 

Rhus. Unique and effective. 
Spirea. Invaluable in the mixed border; also isolated. 
Althea. Tall bedges and single specimens. 


Many varieties. 
Very hardy. 
Viburnum. Ilardy and effective. Flowers followed by white or scarlet berries. 
Weigela. Extremely pretty and free-flowcring. Graceful single specimens. 
1 


Good background shrub. 


Tulips. Most effective in long borders and in front of shrubs. 
Narcissus, 
Jonquils. 


N. poeticus and N. P. ornatus good for naturalizing. 

For the mixed border and for cutting. Plant early. 

\fyacinths. Best for formal and design bedding. Mass in variety. 

Lilies. Plant soon as received. Succession of bloom throughout summer. 
Snowdrops. Earliest flowering; naturalize in open woods or in rockery. 

Scillas. Under trees or on shady lawn; will stand close mowing. 

Crocus, Brightest of the early spring blooming bulbs. Naturalize. 

Spanish Iris, Prefer a light, friable soil; good for the mixed border. 

Grape Ilyacinths. “Heavenly Blue” the best variety: plant in groups. f 
Anemones, Prefer well-drained, sheltered position; good for rockery. 

Allium. XNaturalize where grass does not have to be ent and in borders. 

Chionodoxa. Prettiest of the early blue spring flowers; natnralize in i 


grass. 


FALL PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS 


For the details of fall planting, turn to variaus other pages in this issue. 


Be sure that the plants ore in a healthy condition, Plants set out tn Hefal 
in a dormant or semi-dormant state do not give evidence of infestotion. 

from a reliable nurseryman, Plants should be well matured; the 
wood should be firm and hard in the casc of trees, shrubs and 
small fruits. and the season's period of flowering aver in the case 
of perennials, Set out immediately upon arrival. 


Any ordinary good soil will answer for most plants. Avoid 
extremes of sand or clay. Thoraugh drainage is essential, Heavy 
soils will be benefited by on addition of coarse sand, grovel, caal 
ash, or broken brick. Lime is good for both extremely heavy 
and light sails; it should be used with discretion. 


The amount of soil preparation will depend on the quality of 
the soil and the culture it has received a year or two pre- 


rious, 


Before planting see that all roots are in proper condition. 
uy straggly roots. 


Add rotted manure and ground hone where plant food is necessary, 


Cut off broken or 
Prepare holes for shruhs and put in plant food. Keep roots j 
moist. Most perennials that form in clumps or crowns should be 
set out so that the tops are about level with, or slightly lower | 
than, the surface. Firm in soil about roots. Tog all plants. 


After sail is well frozen, apply winter mulch. This protects 
plants from weight of snow and prevents premature root growth. | 
Use fine, dry manure, marsh hay, dry stable litter or leaves. 

A depth of 3” to 5” is sufficient, 

Of the larger fruits, apples and pears max be set out now, but | 
cherries, peoches and plums should be left until spring. Of the | 
small fruits, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries and currants 
may be sét out ta advantage this fall. | 


ROCK GARDENS 


ODAY the pleas- 
ure which is de- 
rived from the culti- 
vation of small Alpine 
plants is fully recog- 
nized and enjoyed by 
the owner of the medi- 
um and small sized 
property. The rock 
garden—or Alpine 
garden, as it is some- 
times called—has be- 
come a popular fea- 
ture of modern land- 
scaping and is no 
longer found only on 
large estates and pub- 
lic parks, It is a place 
of informal outline, 
closely akin to the 
wild garden, and is 
developed along nat- 
uralistic lines, aiming 
toward the picturesque 
in landscape design. 
There are two types 
of rock gardens: the 
natural and the arti- 
ficial. In the first, 
the rocks have been 
placed by nature; and 
in the second they 
have been arranged 


A remarkably successful development of the rock garden. 
and freedom from cold winds. 


FRANCES E. REHFELD 


Handrahan, landscape architect 


In the left center can be seen the entrance to a grotto. 


The stte is well chosen for its seclusion 


John 


AND THEIR A EE 


Suggestions for Creating a Garden of Alpine Plants, with those Variations 
of It, the Bog Garden and the Naturalistic Pool 


by man. The old 
quarry, the rocky 
bank, and the rocky 
knoll and valley all 
lend themselves to the 
development of the 
natural rock garden. 
Suggestions for the 
construction and care 
of an artificial rock 
garden, as well as 
planting lists of re- 
liable Alpine flowers, 
evergreens and ferns 
for the natural rock 
garden, are given on 
the following pages. 
The true rock gar- 
den should be treated 
as an isolated feature 
of a property. The 
site chosen for this 
type of garden, when 
circumstances permit, 
should be away from 
and out of sight of 
anything formal. No 
hard and fast rule for 
the choice of a site 
can be given, for it 
obviously depends 
upon what sites are 
available. While a 


PLANT. MATERIAL for the ROCKY BANK 


Abronia latifolia (sand verbena): trailing, lemon yel- 


low, blooms July. 


Achillea tomentosa (wooly yarrow): l“, bright yellow, 
blooms July-October. 

Adonis amurensis (pheasant’s eye): 8”, yellow, blooms 
March. 

Adonis pyrenaica: 1', deep yellow, blooms May-July. 

Adonis vernalis: 1“, yellow, blooms April-May. 

Aethionema coridifolium (actbionema): 6“, rosy-pink, 
blooms June-July. 

Aethionema grandiflorum: 12”, rosy purple, blooms 
June. 

Ajuga genevensis (bugle-weed): 8”, bright blue, blooma 
May-June. 

Ajuga reptans: 6“, blue, blooms May-June. 

Alyssum alpestre (madwort): 3”, golden yellow, blooms 
May-July. 

Alyssum montanum: 3“, yellow, blooms June-July. 

Alyssum saxatile compactum (rock madwort): 1’, yel- 
low, blooms April-May. 

Androsace lanuginosa (rock jasmine): trailing, rose, 

blooms May-October. 

Aquilegia alpina superba (columbine); 2’, blue and 
white, blooms May-June. 

Aquilegia canadensis: 2', red and yellow, blooms May- 
June. 

Aquilegia chrysantha: 3’, yellow, blooms June-August, 

Aquilegia coerulea: 18”, blue, blooms May-June. 

Aquilegia flavellata: 1’, pure white, blooms May-June. 

Aquilegia nivea grandiflora: 2’, white, blooms May- 


June. 

Aquilegia Skinneri: 2', greenish yellow, blooms May- 
June. 

Aquilegia vulgaris alba fl. pl: 2-3, white, blooms 
May-June. 

Arabis albida (rock cress): 5”-9”, pure white, blooms 
April-May. 

Armeria alpina (thrift): 6”-10”, pink, blooms May- 
June. 

Armeria maritima: 6”, pink, crimson, blooms May- 
June. 

Aspernla hexaphylla (woodruff): 6”-8”, white, blooms 
May-June. 


Asperula odørata (sweet woodruff): 6”-12”, white, 
blooms May-June. 

Aster alpinus (blue mountain aster): 5”-10”, bright 
purple, blooms May-June 

Aubretia deltoides (purple rock cress): 4”-6”, dark 
violet, blooms April-May. 

Aubretia purpurea: 4% 5“, purple, blooms April-May. 

Bellis perennis (English daisy): 5”, white and pink, 
hlooms May-June. 

Bellis rotundifiora coerulea: 4“, white, tinged laven- 
der, blooms May-June. 

Caltha palustris (marsh marigold): 1’, golden yel- 
low, blooms April-May. 

Caltha palustris f. pl.: 6“, bright yellow, blooms April- 
May. 

Campanula alpina (bell-flower): 6”-10”, blue, July. 

Campanula carpatica 9”-18”, blue, blooms June-July. 

Cerastium alpinum (chickweed): 2”-4”, white, hlooms 
May-June. 

Cerastium tomentosum (snow in summer): 6”, silvery 
foliage, white flowers, blooms June. 

Centaurea dealbata (bachelor’s button): 18”, deep pink, 
blooms July-August. 

Chrysanthemum arcticum: 12”-18", white, blooms Sep- 
tember-November. 

Claytonia virginica (spring beauty): 6”, light pink, 
blooms April-May. 

Convallaria majalis (lily-of-the-valley): 6”-12”, pure 
white, blooms May-June. 

Crucianella stylosa (Crosswort): 6”-9”, crimson, pink, 
pale rose, blooms June-September. 

Delphinium chinense (larkspur): 12”-18”, gentian blue, 
blooms June-Septemher. 

Dianthus barbatus (sweet william): 127-18", red, 
white, rose, blooms June-July. 

Dianthus deltoides (maiden pink): 8”-9”, pink, white, 
hlooms June-July. 

Dianthus neglectus: 8”, bright rosy pink, blooms June- 
September. 

Dianthus plumarius (grass pink): 1’, various colors, 
blooms June-September. 

Dicentra canadensis (squirrel corn): 6", white, blooms 
May. 


Dicentra spectabilis (bleeding heart): 1 


May-June. 


„ pink, blooms 


Dracocephalum Ruyschiana (dragon's head): 8”-12”, 
purple, blooms June-July. 

Doronicum excelsum (leopard's bane): 18”-2’, bright 
yellow, blooms April-May. 

Epimedinm alpinum (barrenwort): 9”, dark crimson, 
yellow, blooms May-June. 

Epimedium violaceum: 9”, violet, blooms May-June. 

Euphorbia polychroma (milkwort): 2’, chrome yellow, 
blooms April-May. 

Gentiana acaulis (gentianella): 18”, deep blue, blooms 
August-September. 

Gentiana Andrewsii (bottle gentian): 18”-24”, deep 
blue, blooms August-September. 

Geranium sanguineum (crane’s-bill): 1'-18”", deep pur- 
ple, blooms June. 

Geranium sanguineum var. album: 18“, white, blooms 
June. 

Globularia trichosantha (globe daisy): 6”-8”, blue, 
blooms May-June. 

Gypsophylla repens (baby’s breath): 47-6", bluish 
white or pale pink, blooms June-July. 

Helleborus niger (Christmas rose): 9/15“, white and 
purple, blooms March-April. 

Hepatica triloba (common hepatica): 4”-6”, white, 
lavender, pink, blooms April-May. 

Heuchera sanguinea (coral bells): 18”, bright crim- 
son, blooms June-September. 

Heuchera brizoides: 18”-2’, purple, pink, blooms June- 
September. 
Hypericum calycinum (Aaron’s beard): 1’, golden yel- 
low, blooms August. N 
Hypericum Moserianum: 18“, golden yellow, blooms 
June-September. 

Iberis sempervirens (candytuft): 10”, white, blooms 
April-May. 

Iberis sempervirens var. Little Gem: 6”, white, blooms 
April. 

Incarvillea Delavayi (Delaway's incarvillea): 127, 
purplish rose, May-July. 

Incarvillea graudifiora: 1', bright rose. color, blooms 
May-June. 


OUctoaoover, 1717 


Boulders and a tiny stream well combined. Notice how 


The foreground flowers are Phlox subulata 


protected from the cold 
winds of winter. If it 
is possible, select a 
place with an approach 
through the wild gar- 
den or shrubbery. A 
stream should be 
brought through the 
garden if there is not 
already running water. 
A stream greatly in- 
creases the variety of 
plants that may be 
grown, affords unlim- 
ited possibilities, and 
adds much to the charm 
of the garden. An open 
situation, away from 
the roots of encroaching 
trees or tall shrubbery, 
should be selected, with 
sloping, undulating 
ground and preferably 
facing south or south- 
east. There should be 
no trees within fifteen 
yards of the garden, for 
their roots extract the 
plant food from the soil 
and the dripping from 
their branches is detri- 
mental to most Alpine 
plants. 


of the garden is of the 
utmost importance, and 


855 e Artificial rock-work must be handled with restraint to 
effectively the large elm tree focusses the whole effect. The Proper building avoid grotesqueness. Quite fittingly, the entrance to this 


naturalistic grotto is flanked by tall ferns 


rock garden can be made almost anywhere should be done step by step. Remember that fussy effects. Place your stones so that the 

upon a property, a natural site often exists and the object of a rock garden is to grow plants finished effect will reproduce in small rock 

needs only to be recognized. and not rocks. It is well to go to Nature and gardens some portion of an Alpine scene, and 
The ideal situation involves the finding of study some natural geological formation rather in medium sized or large ones the scene in its 

a sequestered and sheltered part of an estate than try to build a second Stonehenge. Have entirety but on a small scale. 

where sufficient but not too much sunshine can a definite design from which to work. Aim at In placing the rocks remember that the ob- 

be obtained and in which the plants will be variety and balance in your plan and avoid ject is to make the visible ones appear to be 


Tris pumila (dwarf iris): 4”-8”, deep violet, blooms 
May. 

Tris pumila florida: 6“, lemon yellow, blooms May. 

Tris pumila formosa: 6"-8", light and dark violet, 
blooms May. 

Linum flavum (yellow flax): 12“, yellow, blooms 
June-July. 

Linum perenne (perennial flax): I', hlue, blooms June- 
August. 

Lychnis Hoageana (shaggy lychnis): 8“. 127, red, 
blooms June-August. 

Lysimachia nummuloria (moneywort); 1°-2", yellow, 
blooms June-July. 

Mertensia virginica (mertensia): 18“, blue, blooms 
May-June, , 

Myosotis palustris semperflorens (forget-me-not): 8”, 
blue, blooms May-September. 

Myasotis alpestris: 3”-8", blue, blooms May-September. 

pili glechama (ground ivy): 3”, bine, blooms May- 
une. 

Oenothera missouricnsis (Missouri evening primrose): 
17.2’, yellow, blooms June-August. 

Oenothera cespitosa (syn. marginata); 9”, white, 
blooms July-September. 

a” fruticosa Youngti: 18“, yellow, July-Octo- 
er. 

Oenothero taroxacifolia (syn. acaulis): 6"-9", white 
changing to rose, blooms July-October. 

Pachysandra terminalis (spurge): 67-9", greenish 
white, blooms May-June. 

Papaver alpinum (Alpine poppy): 6”, white, blooms 
May-June, 

Papaver nudicaule (Iceland poppy): 12”, white, yel- 
low, orange, red, blooms May-October. 

Pentstemon digitalis (beard tongue): 4”-8", white, 
blooms August-October. 

Phlox amoena (hairy phlox): 4-6", bright rose, 
blooms May. June. July. 

Phlox divaricata (wild sweet william): 12”, lilac, 
blooms April-May, 

Phlox divaricata alba: 4”-6”, white, blooms May. 

Phlox subulata (moss pink): 4”-6", various pink, 
blooms April-May- June. 

Phlox subulata rosea: 3"-6”, rose, blooms April. May. 

Plumbago lorpentae (leadwort): 67-12", deep blue, 
blooms August-September, 


Podophyllum peltatem (May apple): 67-8", white, 
blooms April-May. 

Polemonium reptans (Jacob's ladder): 67-8”, light 
blue, blooms April-May. 

Polygonatum oiltiforum (Solomon's seal): 6“. 127, 
greenish white, blooms April-June. 

Primula Sieboldii (primrose): 6”-12”, white and vari- 
aus, blooms April-May. 

Primula veris (cowslip): 67.9“, canary yellow, blooms 
April-May. 

Pulmonaria angustifolia (blue cowslip): 67-12”, blue, 
blooms May. 
Pulmonaria saccharata (lungwort): 17-2”, pink chang- 
ing to blue, blooms May-June. By 8 
Ranunculus repens fl. pl. (creeping double buttercup): 
6”-12", yellow, blooms May-August. 

Sanguinaria conadensis (bloodroot): 6”, white, blooms 
April-May. 

Sontolina incana (lavendar cotton): 18”, silvery white 
foliage. 

Saxifraga crassifolia (saxifrage): 12”-15”, pink, blooms 
April-May- June. 


Sarifraga cordifolia: 12”, lilac- purple, blooms April- 
May. 

Sedum acre (stonecrop): 27-3“, yellow, blooms May- 
June. 


Sedum spectabile (showy stonecrop): 18”, lavender- 
pink, blooms September-October. 

Sedum stoloniferum: 6”, purplish pink, blooms July. 

Silene alpestris (catch-fly): 4”, white, blooms July- 
August. 

Spiraca filipendula (dropwort): 15”, white, blooms 
June-July. 

Trillium crecttom (wake-robin): 127-18", purple, blooms 
April-May. > 

Trillium grondiforum: 12”-18”, white, April-May. 

Trollius europoens (globe flower): 18”-2’, pale yellow, 
blooms May-August. 

Trofaeolum polyphyllum (nasturtium): trailing, orange 
yellow, blooms June-July. 

Veronica Allionii (speedwell): 6”, blue, blooms May- 
June. 

Veronica spicata 1-18“, bright blue, June-July. 

Vinca minor (periwinkle or myrtle): 6”, evergreen. 

Viola cornuta (tufted pansy): 57.87, various, blooms 
April to frost. 


4 
PLANT MATERIAL FOR THE BOG GARDEN | 


Adonis amurensis (pheasant's eye): 9”-1°, yellow 
hlooms March-May. 

Adonis pyrenaica: 119“, golden yellow, blooms 
March-May. 

Adonis vernalis: 9"-1', deep yellow, May-July. 

Andromedo floribunda (andromeda): 27.3“, white, 
blooms carly May. 

Andromedo polyfolia: 1', pink, blooms May. 

Anemone alpina (anemone): 6”-1', white, blooms May. 

Arethusa bulbosa (arethusa): 8”, rose-purple, blooms 
Muy. 

Azsolea amocne (azalea): 12”-15", rosy crimson, 
bloams May. A 

Azalea hinodegira: 12”, brilliant red, blooms May- 


Azalea rosacflora: 3”-”, salmon, blooms April-May. 

Azalea vascyi 3-4”, light pink, bloams early May. 

Berberis empetrifolia (barberry): 18“. 2“, orange. 

Bolton io latisquamo var. nana (false chamomile): 2’, 
pinkish lavender, blooms August-September. 

Calceolaria plantaginea (calceolaria): 12”, yellow, 
June-Angust. 

Caltha polustris (marsh marigold): 1 
April-May. 

Caltha monstrosa fl. pl.: 12”, white, blooms April-May. 

Caltha farnassifolio: 12”, yellow, bloams April-May. 

Campanula hederacea (bellflower): 3”, hluisb purple, 
blooms May-June. 

Convrollaria majalis (ily-of-the-valley): 8“, white, 
blooms May-June. 

Cypripedium spectabile (lady's slipper}: 8”, white, 
blooms May. 

Daphne blagayana: 12”, creamy white, blooms April- 


May. 


June. 
Acala procumbens: 2-3", pink, blooms April-May. 


„ 


„yellow, blooms 


Daphne cneorum (garland flower): 12“, rose, blooms 
May-June. 

Daphne Genkwa: 3', lilac, blooms May-June. 

Dophne mesereum: 18”, pink, blooms March. 

Dicentra canadensis: 6”, white, blooms May. 

Dodecatheon integrifolia (sbooting star): 4”-6", rosy 
crimson, blooms May-June. 

Dodccatheon Jeffrevi: 18“, dark rose, blooms May- 
June. 


Ja hel 


only a small part of 
what is hidden by the 
soil. Place the addi- 
tional rocks so that 
the strata all run in 
the same direction, 
putting the largest 
rocks and boulders at 
the bottom and bury- 
ing them one-third in 
the ground. The size 
of the stones used 
should depend upon 
the size of your gar- 
den. Build the rocks 
and soil carefully to- 
gether, eliminating air 
spaces between the 
rocks. The stones 
should be placed in 
such a manner that 
the water will drain 
into the soil rather 
than run off. Finally, 
remember to leave 
plenty of pockets for 
the soil and plants 
between the rocks. 

It is advisable to 


use rocks that will — — 


give an old, weather- 
beaten appearance, 
such as moss-grown 
stones; but it is of the 
utmost importance to avoid anything which 
will crumble with exposure. Artificial rocks, 
bricks, old tree stumps or wood of any kind 
should never be used. Sandstone and moun- 
tain limestone are good to use because they are 
soft and porous and of a moisture-retaining 
character. 

Alpine plants, contrary to a quite wide- 
spread belief that they will grow in almost any 


Gentiana asclepiadea (gentian): 27, blue, blooms July. 

Gentiana bavarica: 1“, blue, blooms July. 

Gentiana Favratit: 12“, deep blue, blooms July. 

Gentiana Kurroo: 1'-18", blue, blooms September. 

Gentiana preumonanthe: 6-8“, deep blue, blooms 
August. 

Gentiana verna: 1’, blue, blooms May-June. 

Tris cristata (iris): 6“, azure blue and lilac, blooms 
April-May. 

Iris sibirica: 1’, lilac, blooms April-May. 

Linnaea borealis: 8"-12", pale pink, blooms June. 

Lobelia cardinalis (cardinal flower): 2’-3', red, blooms 
August-September. 

Lobelia syphilitica: 2'-3', blue, blooms Augnst-Sept. 

Muscari botryoides (grape hyacinth): 6”, blue, blooms 
March-April. 
Oenothera Arendsii (evening primrose): 1'-18", pink, 
blooms May. 4 
Oenotkerd cespitosa: 12", white changing to rose, 
blooms May. 

Oenothera fruticasa: 18", yellow, blooms May. 

Oenothera speciosa: 18“, white changing to pink, 
blooms May. 

Orchis foliosa (Madeira orchid): 18”, rosy purple, 
blooms May. 

Orchis latifolia: 12“, purple, blooms June. 

Orchis maculata var. superba: 18"-2', lilac spotted 
purple, blooms June. 

Primula Bulleyana 1‘, orange scarlet, blooms June. 

Primula involucrota: 6“, creamy white, blooms April- 
July. 

Primula japonica: 1’, deep crimson to pure white, 
hlooms May. 

Primula pulverulenta: 1', crimson, blooms April-May. 

Primula rosea: 6”, rosy carmine, blooms April. 

Primula sikkimensis: 1', yellow, blooms May. 

Ranunculus aconitifolius (crowfoot): 2’, white, blooms 
May. 

Ranunculus alpestris: 4-6", white, blooms June-July. 

Ranunculus parnassifolins 6“, white, hlooms June. 

Sanguinaria canadensis: 6”, white, blooms April-May. 

Saxifraga cespitosa: 4“, red, blooms April-May. 

Saxifraga sanguinea superba: 4”, scarlet, blooms May- 
July. 

Saxifraga exarata: 4“, white, blooms June. 

Saxifraga globulifera: 4“, white, blooms May-June. 


To one standing near the rock house shown in the photograph on page 50, this view is presented 
Lombardy and Bolles poplars mark the skyline above the golden elders which form a background 


for the smaller plants 


kind of earth, require a good rich soil. Porous 
soil mixed with leaf mold and well rotted 
manure, used to a depth of 2’ or 3’ with a light, 
sandy subsoil, will give the best results. Avoid 
a heavy clay soil. The garden must be con- 
stantly watched in summer and the ground kept 
from drying out. An annual top-dressing of 
soil every spring will prove beneficial to all 
the plants. 


Good drainage is 
essential to the success 
of this type of garden. 
The correct placing of 
the rocks and the 
presence of a tiny 
stream are great aids 
to proper drainage but 
are not sufficient in 
all cases. For dry 
stone wall gardens it 
is sometimes necessary 
to install a «sub-irri- 
gation system consist- 
ing of a perforated 
wrought iron pipe 
placed along the top 
and rear of the wall. 
In most cases it is not 
necessary, however, to 
irrigate if care is 
taken in the location 
and building of the 
garden. 

The planting calls 
for care and a fine 
sense of fitness. One's 
aim should be to have 
the garden present the 


rr best possible appear- 


ance throughout the 
year; this can be ac- 
complisbed by pro- 
viding for a continu- 
ity of bloom. By using the early spring flower- 
ing bulbs such as snowdrops, scillas, crocuses, 
grape hyacinths, chionodoxa, colchicum and 
poet’s narcissus for early spring bloom, the 
Alpines and small, compact growing shrubs for 
spring and summer, and dwarf evergreens for 
winter when the flowering plants have died 
down, a pleasing year-round effect results. 
(Continued on page 82) 


Trillium erectum: 1', purple, blooms May. 
Trillium grandiorume l', white, blooms May. 


PLANT MATERIALS FOR POOLS AND PONDS 


Plants suitable for 1’ or less of water, or on banks) 


Butomus umbellatus (flowering rush): 2'-3’, rose, 
blooms summer. 

Caltha palustris (marsh marigold): 12, bright yel- 
low, blooms April-June. 

Carex (sedge): 17-3’. 

Epilobium hirsutum (willow-herb): 2'-4’, purplish. 

Hippuris vulgaris Chorse-tail): 2°. 

Hotonia palustris (feather-foil): light purple, blooms 
summer. 

“Tris laevigata (Japanese iris): 2’-3’, various, except 
red, blooms June, July. 

Iris pseudo-acorus: 2'-3’, yellow, blooms June. 

Fris versicolor (native blue flag): 2'-3', purple marked 
with yellow, blooms June. 

*Tris sibirica: 2’-3', lavender, blooms June. 

*Lysimachia thyrsiflora (loose-strife): 4“. 6“, yellow. 

*“Myosotis palustris (forget-me-not): blue, blooms June. 

Nuphar luteum (European yellow pond lily): blooms 
June. 

Nymphaea advena (yellow water lily): yellow, blooms 
June to August. 

“Nymphaea alba var. candidissima (white water lily): 
white, blooms June to August. 

“Nymphaea Marliacea (Marliac's hybrids): white, 
blooms June to August. 

Nymphaea odorata (native white pond lily): white, 
blooms June to August. 

Nymphaea odorata var. rosea (Cape Cod water lily): 
pink, blooms June to August. 

Polygonum amphibium: spreading, light rose. 

Pontederia cordata (pickerel weed): 2'-4’, purple, 

blooms June to August. 

Ranunculus aquaticus var. lingua major. 

Sagittaria latifolia (arrowhead): 6"-4’, clear white. 

“Typha latifolia (cat-tail rush): 4’-8', brown, July to 
August. 


PLANT MATERIAL FOR THE DRY WALL 
(Those which thrive best when planted flat against 


a perpendicular rock face are marked (*). The color, 
height and period of bloom of these plants may be 
found under the list of material for the rocky bank.) 


*Androsace alpina. 

*Androsace pyrenaica. 

Arabis albida. 

Ajuga repens. 

*Armeria cespitosa. 

Aubretias of all kinds. 

Campanula Elantines. 

Campanula frogilis. 

Campanula rotundifolia, 

Cheiranthus olpinus. 

Agquilegias of all kinds. 

Dianthus arvernensis. | 

*Dianthus suavis. 

“Gentiana acaulis. 

Primula marginata. 

Primula viscosa. | 

Saponaria cespitosa, | 

Saæifroges. 

Sedunt acre. | 

Silene alpestris, 
| 
| 


PLANT MATERIAL FOR CREVICES BETWEEN 
WALKS AND STONY STEPS 


Ajuga repens (bugle weed). 

Alyssum saxatile compactum (silver madwort) 

Aquilegias (columbine). 

Arabis albida (rock cress). 

Campanula cespitosa (bellflawer). 

Camponula rotundifolia (harebell). | 
Cerostium tomentosum (snow-in-summer). 

Cheiranthus alpinus (wallflower). | 
Gentiana acaulis (gentianella). 

Geranium maculatum (crane’s bill). 

Gypsophila repens (baby’s breath). 

Phiox subulata (moss pink). 

Portulaca grandiflora (rose moss). 

Sanguinaria canadensis (bloodroot). 

Saponaria ocymoides (soapwort). 

Sedum acre (wall pepper}. 

Tunica saxifraga (saxifrage). | 
Veronica rupestris (speedwell). 
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The garage is an in 

tegral part of the house, 

its windows being cur- 

tained to camouflage its 

real purpose. The 

kitchen porch faces the 
road 


The rear view shows 

the study with a sleep- 

ing porch above, the 

screened-in porch at 

one side and the kit- 

chen entrance at the 
ather 
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THE RESIDENCE BRN aa 
of JOS. E. BRUSH, Esq. ~ 


at FIELDSTON, N.Y. 


DWIGHT J. BAUM, strchitect 


CHAMBER | 


A simple plan adds to the livable quality of the house. Living ream, study Upstairs are five chambers, a sleeping balcony and three baths, arranged 
and porch on one side; dining room, kitchen and pantry on the other in suite with abundant closet space, cross ventilation and plenty of light 
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Make It 


T came about that a “kitchen” (please ob- 

serve the word) a kitchen was created 

where epicurean dreams became realities under 
most desirable conditions. 

Below is a picture of it. 

You see the walls are painted a warm deep 
cream color and a silly little black fret de- 
sign wanders about outlining the structure of 
the room as though to say “here is the door 
and here are the windows.“ The curtains are 
bright gay-colored printed linen taffeta and 
the floor is covered with a linoleum of harmon- 
izing design. 

When the room was finished the owner 
found it to be the most attractive room in the 
apartment thou gh 
the others boasted 
richer furniture and 
rare and costly 
hanging and rugs, 
so she resolved, 

“I shall put a 
table in here and we 
will dine in the 
kitchen!” And she 
became so emotional 
that she clapped her 
hands, though us- 
ually of a restrained 
and reasonable dis- 
position. 


China and Chintz 


She bought those 
gay dishes with 
large splashy flow- 
ers on them and she 
had chintz table 
cloths (she did 
everything she had 
never heard of oth- 
ers doing and she 
was happy because 
she was at last free 
from the burden- 
some conventional- 
ism she had always 
had forced upon 
her). As a conces- 
sion or as an added 
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In a certain kitchen in 

Maine the walls are dec- 

` orated with stencils— 

terra cotta and black on 

a pinkish orange wall. 

This design is above the 
pastry table 


ITCHEN FB TE BD 


a Pleasant Place to Work in and See That the 


Servants React to Good Taste 
BIRDALINE BOWDOIN 


beauty, she placed a screen in front of the 
bashful gas stove that stood decently in its 
own alcove as all retiring gas stoves should, 
instead of flaunting its utilitarian ungainli- 
ness out into the best space in the room as so 
many cook-stoves“ do. Such pop-overs as 
came from that modest little stove to the 
neighborly table, not having time to cool off 
in transit! Such everything! 

First only the family of three dined there, 
till one day came a friend and some others 
and presently it became the desirable thing to 
be invited to dinner in “The Kitchen.” 
Christmas parties were given here, a chande- 
lier was added (it is not in the photograph) 


The kitchen in this New York apartment was made so attractive that the family insisted on eating 
in it. Interesting chintz and china and a cream colored painted wall accomplished the trans- 
formation 


a circle of wood about a yard in diameter and 
6” from outer to inner rim with places to hold 
a dozen and a half candles. It is painted 
black and the candles are red. 

The sink, always an unsightly affair no 
matter how white enamel it is, hides itself in 
a butler’s pantry, and here the unpretty part 
of the work is done, that aftermath of a good 
dinner—the dish-washing. The ice-chest that 
stands in plain sight by the door of this utility 
place, wears a charming cover of chintz with 
adjustable curtain over the front, and so even 
this necessity is made attractive. 

Not that we are very new or original in this 
matter of the kitchen being the heart of the 
house, for look you, 
how this old kitchen 
from Etaples, 
France (where lived 
an old, old woman 
who everlastingly 
patched an anti- 
quated skirt as she 
sat by the open win- 
dow) answers all 
the requirements of 
living. When she 
had used all the 
thread in the needles 
some passerby had 
threaded for her, she 
would fold her skirt 
and “house-clean.” 


* * 


A French Example 


The floors were 
red tile and these. 
she would sweep 
clean with the broom 
of twigs that leans 
near the fireplace. 
Then from a pail 
standing near the 
stove, she would 
bring forth clean, 
yellow sand and 
carefully sprinkle it 
on the floor. Her 
stove stood in a sort 
of aleove as you see 
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in the pen sketch 
and shining blue 
and white tiles re- 
flected it at either 
side. She had the 
blue and white 
chintz on both bed 
and mantelpiece and 
her shelves were 
filled with blue and 


white dishes and 
pewter plates and 
candlesticks. The 


walls were practical, 
for one-third of the 
distance up from the 
floor they were 
painted black which 
made the white two- 
thirds look whiter 
still. 


Table and Stove 


She had a folding 
round table which 
she brought forth at 
meal time and We 
served herself with 
wondrous soup 
cooked on the tiny 
stove (over a coal 
fire) and French bread without butter and a 
pewter mug of water. 

She had no vacuum cleaner, no electric 
motor, nor any of the modern “efficiencies” so 
necessary to-day but she made of her kitchen 
a home, a living-room, her work room, her 
rest room, and in it she was happy and wel- 
comed anyone who would be her guest. 

Kitchens are beginning to attract the atten- 
tion of the householder in various parts of 
the country. There is a woman in Maine who 
inherited an old house which she carefully kept 
in the old-time atmosphere by furnishing and 
decorating it as nearly according to its own 
period as possible—all but the kitchen. This 
she equipped in the most modern and up-to- 
date manner, introducing every modern device 
that could contribute to the efficiency of the 
work. 

There is the electric motor to turn the bread- 
mixer, the ice-cream freezer, the meat-grinder, 


Above the fruit and flower table 
is this stencil of a decorative girl 
at work 


In Etaples, France, is 
red tiled floor, a blue 
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an old kitchen that serves for living and bedroom—a quaint place with a 
and white tiled fireplace and a cupboard filled with blue and white china 


the coffee-mill—in fine, whatever crank needs 
turning. And there are the fireless cookers 
running by clock-work, certain to have break- 
fast ready at the prescribed moment, and vac- 
uum-cleaners, electric stove—oh, all the new- 
est inventions that make for dispatch and its 
reward, leisure. 


A Kitchen Scheme 


The color scheme is carefully planned. The 
walls are the color of a ripe peach or a certain 
shade of pinkish orange very dull in tone that 
is found in that dear old-fashioned flower, the 
zinnia. The floor is terra-cotta tiling. You 
know that, too, is reddish orange; the furni- 
ture, motor and cooking apparatus are shin- 
ing black with a little of the terra-cotta color 
introduced in certain showy places in the con- 
struction. 

For wall decoration, instead of picture cal- 
endars, or pictures from colored weeklies, there 
are actual wall-painting silhouettes of ladies 
really working, but dressed as William Morris 
himself would have had them, in clothing 
pleasant to look upon. (You know how he 
advocated men at road-making, habited in 


The decoration over the service table shows 
two William Morris sort of working ladies 
bearing gorgeous plum puddings 
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beautifully embroid- 
ered garments and 
ladies hay - making 
in delicately cling- 
ing silks!) 

Over the service- 
table two of these 
are dancing, in their 
hands a plum pud- 
ding held aloft on a 
large platter. This 
in itself illustrates 
the use of the table 
where foods are pre- 
pared or arranged to 
carry into the old 
dining room where 
guests are awaiting 
with keen appetite. 

While the maids 
are making bread or 
pastry and all floury 
foods and cereals, it 
gives them fresh in- 

spiration to look up 
; and exchange a 
J friendly smile with 
the demure Priscilla 
sort of person who 
is pictured as in the 
corn field picking 
ripe ears and putting them into her commodi- 
ous basket. 


— 
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The Cook’s Rest 


Now it occurred to the lady and to the 
“household engineer” who planned this kit- 
chen, that there were times when even those 
who work in kitchens would feel tired and 
wish to rest! So there is a rest corner, Only 
imagine such a thing in a kitchen, rather a 
contrast to the woman who discharged her 
maid because she asked for a rocking-chair in 
her kitchen, the only room in which she was 
allowed excepting at meal times, 

In this corner are book shelves well filled 
with diverting or improving books and paper 
to write upon, with accessories. There are 
comfortable seats with satine covered cushions 
on them, the table having the same for a cover, 
washable and fresh: in this corner at this table 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The rest corner for the servants 
has this decoration of a girl 
blown by the wind 
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FLEOORS#Om FLAWS IN YOUR KITCHEN 


What to Expect From and How to Use Linoleum, Tile, Cork, Wood, 


56 
RS EBEN 
MALLORY 
had just built a 


beautiful home and 
because of this her 
friends believed that 
she knew everything 
about home equip- 
ment and therefore 
was looked upon as 
a domestic crank. 
And so it turned out 
that she and her sec- 
retary after finishing 
up the usual round 
of social notes and 
unsocial bills, took 
up much of the 
morning cach day 
writing to friends 
and friends of 
friends about her 
latest and most prof- 
itable finds. Today 
she asked Miss 
Wentworth to collect 
all the letters about 
kitchens, especially 
the inquiries about 
kitching flooring, which had been stacking up. 

So they sat down for a technical morning. 

“Really one letter will do for both Mrs. 
Pennington and Mrs. Alen, I think,” sug- 
gested Miss Wentworth, “and if there is any- 
thing I don’t understand as you dictate the 
data, I shall ask you to explain and in that 
way you will make it clear to the inquirers. 
The most uninformed will then know how to 
avoid flaws in their floors.” 

“That will be splendid,” and Mrs. Mallory 
settled herself comfortably in her big chair for 
a long morning of dictation. “And now we’re 
off— 

“My dear Mrs. Pennington,” she began, 
“it’s a good thing that you and Claire Allen 
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facilities. 
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A light gray and blue cork tile with a dark blue border has been 
used in the kitchen of the Harry Chandler residence at Hollywaod, Cal. 


Concrete and Composition for Flooring 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 
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The kitchen in the New York residence of Otto H. Kahn, Esq., is equipped with the most modern 
The walls are tile with cove corners and the floor is of cork composition 


are building your houses in the wilds, far from 
the madding crowd, or I should not spoil either 
of you by giving you of my minute finds. But 
as you are pretty far off from the source of 
information I am more than glad to help you 
in any way whatever. 


Floor Requirements 


“Of course, you realize that every kitchen 
flooring should, as nearly as possible, be:— 

Attractive, 

Easy to keep clean, 

Noiseless, 

Odorless, 

Vermin and dust proof, 

Comfortable to feet and back, 


Non - slippery 
whether dry or wet, 

Durable (no up- 
keep but washing 
and polishing), 

Fire proof or fire 
retardent, 

Impervious to 
changes in tempera- 
ture, 

Laid over any 
kind of floor base, 

Light weight 
enough to be suit- 
able to any structure, 

Seamless or joined 
so as to be virtually 
seamless, 

Non- warping, 
non-expansive or 
non-contracting.” 

“Wait, Mrs. Mal- 
lory—what do you 
mean by fire retard- 
ent?” 

“T’ll come to that 
point. These quali- 
fications, my dear 
friend, are what a 
good flooring should have, and strange as it 
may seem there are many which include all of 
these requirements and many filling all the 
most important ones, so you can choose any 
one of the floorings that are described in this 
letter and you will be more than satisfied. 

“Here is a list of the most important kinds 
of flooring in use:— 

Marble, 

Wood and wood block, 

Linoleum, 

Cork, 

Composition and concrete, 

Tile, 

Terrazzo. 

«Marble we can dismiss as being too ex- 


Light and dark gray cork tile give a serviceable flooring ta this 
modern kitchen in the home af A. T. Lloyd, Esq., at Dallas, Texas 


October, 1919 


See 


Inlaid linoleum for the floor, painted walls, a serviceable cabinet and 
stove and sink properly placed make this an ideal small kitchen 


pensive, too beautiful and too 
unresisting to the feet. It is 
also too cold under foot. 

“Wood is very popular be- 
cause in the commoner va- 
rieties it is the cheapest floor- 
ing. In whatever grade a 
wooden floor is used, it has 
the disadvantage of needing 
attention. It always needs re- 
finishing. The better the floor 
the more attention it will 
need. It will splinter eventu- 
ally and show marks if things 
are dragged over it. Although 
the scraping down and re- 
finishing always makes the 
floor look like new, the wood- 
en floor is better in any room 
in the house than the kitchen, 
laundry or pantry. There 
are some housekeepers who 
wouldn’t have anything else 
but the hard wood floors in 
their kitchens—oak, maple or 
Georgia pine, etc. 


Laying the Floor 


“The wooden floor must 
be carefully laid or else the 
cracks become traps for germs 
and dust. Of course, this 
applies to all flooring. And 
while on the subject of lay- 
ing floors, let me say that 
even though you order the 
best kind of flooring in the 
world, if it is laid badly, 
you might as well have 
bought the worst sort of ma- 


terial. It is imperative that . 


you have the manufacturer or 
the manufacturer’s delegated 
dealer lay your floor, Don’t 
go to your village builder or 
carpet man. It won't pay; 
in fact, it will cost you dear- 
ly, as in such case the maker 
of these products has devel- 
oped a way to lay flooring 
which is inseparable from the 
life of the flooring itself. 
“Many a householder 
knows a good floor, but few 


* 
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Tile walls with rounded corners at the base and on the windows and an inlaid 
floor are two elements of this modern, conveniently arranged kitchen 
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The kitchen in the New York residence of Harry Payne Whitney has marble 
walls, a long range of sinks and drain boards down one side, work tables, 
hooded range and a floor of pure cork tile 
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In another Western residence, the home of G. C. Greer, Esq., at 
Dallas, Texas, a linoleum tile has been used for the flooring 


know what to look for in the 
laying of it.” 

Mrs. Mallory stopped to 
ask Miss Wentworth if she 
had been clear up to this 
point. 

“Seems so to me,” was the 
reply. 


The Linoleum Family 


“Then let’s go on,” and 
continuing, “among the best 
known floorings for kitchen 
use is linoleum. It is so well 
known and so popular that 
purchasers in their ignorance 
often accept, unwittingly, 
substitutes and lay felt paper 
instead of the real thing! 

“Tf you decide to buy lin- 
oleum, go to the best maker 
or his dealer. I can't begin 
to tell you the value of fol- 
lowing their gospel Buy ihe 
Besi. If you heed this you 
make an investment. If you 
do not, you make an ex- 
penditure. 

“So when you decide to 
buy linoleum first look on 
the wrong side of it, and if 
it has burlap on the back and 
if it is very difficult to tear, 
it is pretty definitely lin- 
oleum. It also carries the 
name of the maker. 

“I think it well for the 
prospective buyer to know 
something of the manufacture 
of a popular article. lt 
makes one appreciate and un- 
derstand how to take care of 
it better. 

“You know I am a crank 
on the subject of not wanting 
women to buy unless they 
know exactly what they are 
buying. 

“Linoleum is made of bur- 
lap, linseed oi] and cork, as 
the main ingredients. The 
oil is first boiled to thicken 
it. When it is cooled it is 

(Conlinned on page 68) 
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Among the portable 
lights for the dressing 
table is this design in 
either antique gold or 
two tone ivory with 
polychrome. With a 
silk shade and colored 
guimp at top and bot- 
tom, it sells for $32.50 
each, as shown 


Good light isa 
prime requisite on 
the dressing table. 
Fixtures should not 
be placed too high. 
The best arrange- 
ment is a pair of 
portable lights as 
shown here 
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An electric curling iron outfit with 
aluminum comb attached for dry- 
ing the hair comes, with full in- 


EQUIPPING the ELECTRICAL BOUDOIR 


structions, at $6.25 


An electric vibrator comes packed in 


a black leather case. 


Guaranteed for 


a year and all repairs made free of 


charge in that time, $18 


Accessories of Decoration and Use Make for 
Comfort and Convenience 
These moy be purchased through the House & Garden 


Shopping Service. Cheque must accompany order. 
Name of shaps will be furnished on application 


Adam design fixture 
in ebony and antique 
gold. $38 each 


A two light electric 
bracket in ivory and 
colors. $20 each 
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A collapsible pressing board of 
aluminum on wood frame weighs 
3% pounds and opens to 44” long, 
9” wide. In cretonne bag. $5 
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A variation of the de- 
sign shown opposite 
comes in either antique 
gold or twa tone ivory 
polychrome, and can 
be used for the dress- 
ing table, bureau or 
boudoir desk. Sik 
shades. Changeable 
glass pendants, $28.50 


In placing the lights 
shown abave on the 
dressing table we 
give the approxi- 
mate pesition for 
their greatest use- 
fulness. Their deli- 
cate lines are pleas- 
ing in effect 


For that chill morning we suggest an 

electric heater, at $9.50. 

heating pad, with three heats, at $9 
completes the comforts 


An electric 
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PAHE IRISH . ͤ TERRIERS 


Two Rough-Coated Breeds of Sterling Worth for Either Country or City—Some of the Outstanding 
Traits Which Have Won for Them Respect and Genuine Affection 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


is because such a boy would relinquish all his 
dreams of piracy, machine gunnery and driving 
the Twentieth Century Limited for one Irish 
terrier to pal around with—and also because 
the Irishman would appreciate the boy to the 
full. If an Irish terrier’s brain is ever dull or 
his body ever sluggish in getting up and at 
anything which may be doing, no one has been 
able to catch him at it. He is all steel springs, 
mentally and physically. There is no little of 
the true Celtic fire in his make-up, and if he 
were able to put his general philosophy of life 
into words (he can't quite talk) it would 
probably be, “Let me at it!” 


N a way they are somewhat alike, these two 
I contenders for honors in the All-Around 
Dog Qualification Contest. Both are rough- 
coated, free from any white markings, hard as 
nails, and billy good companions. Beyond 
these points their paths of similarity begin to 
diverge, somewhat after this fashion: 

The Airedale is considerably the larger of 
the two, and as if his weight added dignity to 
his thoughts, he is more self-contained than his 
smaller cousin. Where the Irishman is a rough- 
and-ready little rascal overflowing with that 
snappy vigor of mind and body colloquially 
known as pep, the Airedale is steadier 
though by no means sluggish. One might com- 
pare them to a motorcycle and a 90 H.P. 
touring car: both can pass everything on the 
road except each other, but they go about it in 
a different way. 


Breeding and Hardiness 


Without taking the time to delve deeply into 
the history of these two representatives of the 
terrier tribe, it may be well to say that they 

have been developed primarily as 
A prize-winning vermin destroyers and to with- 
Airedale—in the stand all the hard knocks which 


show as well as in the pursuit of such four-footed 
the country or city 


Their Versatility There is no little 


Of the Airedale it has been of the true Celtic 


: fi i 2 ke- 
said that “he can do anything any a > th Bitar 


other dog can do, and then lick lerrier Levick i kome. (Belew) fighters as badgers, otters and 
the other dog. Well, sometimes, woodchucks entails. Such breed- 
I almost believe that is true. He x ing, continued through many gen- 


certainly is 200 per cent dog, and 
while his logical place is in the 
country, he readily adapts himself 
to city living conditions. Woe be 
unto the burglar or tramp who in- 
terferes with him or his, for when 
his forty pounds or more of bone 
and muscle get started they move 
fast and in a straight line. Yet, 
with all his defensive and offen- 
sive ability, he is ideally depend- 
able and affectionate with chil- 
dren as well as grown-ups. In the 
matter of intelligence, he is prob- 
ably second to none. 

Somehow, the Irish terrier, on 
the other hand, always makes me 
think of a red-headed boy about 
twelve years old on a summer va- 
cation in the country. Perhaps this 


erations, has given them great 
natura] resourcefulness, strength, 
health and adaptability. They 
will come through a day of mud, 
snow, briars or brooks without a 
scratch; a shake and a roll, and 
they're ready to start out again. 
They are true sportsmen, which 
term, in its broader application, 
means that they know how to con- 
duct themselves in the drawing- 
room as well as in the field. They 
are easily trained, either in a 
purely utilitarian sense to make 
them good house dogs and general 
companions, or for various special 
purposes. The Airedale especial- 
ly is qualified by his size and an- 
cestry to be developed into a first. 
(Continued on page 80) 


i j ; i s i. ier i i iv . He is keen and eager 
The Airedale’s coat is tan with a blackish saddle. He “can do any- An Irish terrier is an ideal dog fora live boy. s 5 
thing that any other dog can do, and then lick the other dog” and his tan coat is a good protection against briars and cold 
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If *twarn’t for them interruptions I don't b'lieve ns farmers could git along; we got to have some change 
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k plumb lasy. But just let em try farmin’ onet, theii selves? be stored in boxes 
not been finished, —Old-Doe Lemmon. and covered with 


there is still time dry sand 


| Label the gladioli Greenhouse work gets under way this The collecting and saving of autumn leaves Dahlias, too, ought 
| bulbs befare storing month, in preparation for the winter bloom- should nat be overlooked. When rotted, to be clearly labeled 
} them away for the ing season. The sweet peas should be they make excellent mulching and fertiliz- when taken from 


winter kept cultivated ing material the ground 
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HE first question which is apt to 
be asked when anyone is advised 
to sow some of the hardy vege- 
tables in the fall is, “What would be 
the gain—why sow now when spring 
plantings yield the same returns?” 
Plenty of gardens are never started 
until the first of May, but if their re- 
sults could be compared with those 
from gardens started some time pre- 
vious, they would be far outclassed. 
One of the biggest advantages in fall 
sowing of those vegetables which are 
hardy enough to withstand the winter 
is the fact that a large root system is 
established which becomes active just 
as soon as growing conditions are re- 
sumed in the spring, resulting in more 
vigorous and productive growth. 
Onions, spinach, turnips, smooth peas 
and leek may all be sown in the fall 
if slight winter protection is given them. 
The best protecting material is loose 
hay, which can be shaken up occa- 
sionally to prevent its matting down 
and damaging the plants. It is well to 
bear in mind, however, that a spell of 
damp weather is more likely to dam- 
age the young seedlings than cold 
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White Statuary Marble Group by Bauchardan 
(1678-1762) 


OBJECTS OF ART 
OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 
ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


718 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


LONDON—27-29 Brook Street, W. amo 
When the pumpkins are gath- 
ered they should be stored in 

a warm, dry place 


A night covering of loose straw 
will save the spinach from frost 


In the October Vegetable Garden 


WILLIAM C. 


McCOLLOM 


weather, so during wet periods it is ad- 
visable to rake the protecting material 
aside, leaving the plants exposed. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence to 
have a killing frost in what might be 
termed late summer. It ‘often happens 
that gardens are destroyed as early as 
the middle of September in the latitude 
of New York, whereas continued freez- 
ing weather does not prevail until after 
the middle of November. This means 
that a little foresight in the matter of 
protection would prolong the life of the 
garden some two months, 

It is not an infrequent occurrence to 
start now to accumulaté quantities of 
covering materials for this purpose. Old 
rolls of building paper, burlap, boxes 
or any cast-off material of this nature 
which will prevent penetration of the 
frost will give the desired results. A 
wire should be placed along the row 
of such plants as string beans to hold 
up the covering matcrial. This cover- 
ing should be applied only when frost 
appears imminent. When the ther- 
mometer approaches 40° on a still night 
and the smoke rises perpendicularly, it 

(Continued on page 64) 


A burlap cover will keep early 
frost from damaging the egg- 
plant and peppers 


D 


PREDILECTION for harmonious surroundings 
— V quite often finds its truest expression in the 
l 


4 ‘ N a 
( I iu hofitting the appointments chosen for the most informal of rooms 
7 8 be B N Thus, a charming Sleeping Room or a Boudoir. 
(hamber ano £ Ori drawing its inspiration from Marie Antoinette; 
days, may reflect the owner's personality in such 
appointments as the graceful chatse fongue, the companion 
“shipper chair” and bedside table — each detail imparting 


to this daintily arranged apartment a pleasing touch of 
individuality 


There is a wealth of such suggestion for the formal 

as well as informal rooms in the Furniture and 
kindred objects on view in the twelve Galleries of this 
establishment — where the scheme in view may be 
reahzed without prohibitive cost. 


EARLY ENGLISH. FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
HAND WROUGHT FACSIMILES OF RARE OLD EXAMPLES. 
RETAILED EXCLUSIVELY AT THESE GALLERIES 


De luze prints of well-appointed interiors gralis upon recuest 


New Hork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


‘TROORPORATED 


34-56 West 32% St. New York 
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N skillful hands finish becomes an art 
medium. It heightens or subdues, 
enriches or mellows, the natural color 
and markings of a fine piece of wood. It 


is a species of overtone which gives the 
designer a whole new range of variation 
in effects. 


When you see a piece of Berkey & Gay 
Span-Umbrian. furniture, for instance, 
finished with the soft, warm tones which 
natural walnut acquires after a century 
of use, you marvel at the effect. It adds 
the final touch of hominess, of having 
been lived with; possessing: the richness 
of an antique. 


Span-Umbrian furniture is made for 
hall, living room, dining room, or bed- 
room. Write us for name of nearest 
dealer. 


An interesting brochure concerning Berkey & Gay’ 
furniture, with illustrations, sent upon request. 


THIS SHOP MARK 


is inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gay production. It is the customer a 
protection when buying and his pride thereafter 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 
450 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey & Gay 
Furniture may be seen at our New York showrooms, 113-119 West 40th St., 
or at Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompanied by, or have 

a letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer. 


In the October Vegetable Garden 


(Continued from page 62) * 


is fair to assume that freezing weather 
will result before morning. The boxes 
or barrels may be used to cover indi- 
vidual specimens such as egg- plant or 
peppers. A few plants of these in full 
bearing, if properly protected, are quite 
an item in adding to garden returns. 

There is a chance of saving a plant 
even after it has been frozen if it is 
taken in hand immediately. The actual 
freezing does less harm than the thaw- 
ing, which can be relieved to some ex- 
tent if the latter is very gradual. Spray 
the plants with cold water and keep 
them moistened with it until the frost 
is gone, or keep them shaded so that 
they will thaw out gradually. 

Celery, endive and crops of this char- 
acter, although somewhat hardy, will 
not stand severe freezing, and are 
sometimes nipped severely by an unduly 
early frost. The covering method of 
protecting against frost is helpful in 
minimizing losses with them, but when 
frozen they should be well sprayed and 
covered. 

Rutabagas, turnips, salsify, parsnips, 
carrots, etc. are now ready for harvest- 
ing any time after their tops begin to 
turn yellow, which is an indication that 
growth is over. There is no advantage 
in leaving them in the ground. 

There are, of course, many different 
methods of storing these crops for win- 
ter use. While a trifle inconvenient to 
get at when needed, there is no denying 
the fact that vegetables stored in the 
open ground retain their natura] flavor 
and keep in much better condition than 
when stored in any other way. Vege- 
tables so stored must, of course, be pro- 
tected from the frost, not only because 
of the damage to the crops themselves, 
but because, if the ground is allowed to 
freeze, it practically prevents getting at 
them. Keep the trench that the vege- 
tables -are stored in thoroughly covered 
with some loose material which can be 
readily removed when desired, and 
which will prevent the penetration of 
frost. Water is another factor that must 
be considered, because if it is allowed 
to enter the trenches and is not im- 
mediately drained off, the- vegetables 
will decay. Bury a box of sufficient 
size in the garden, making a tight cov- 
ering slanted on top to shed the water. 
This box can be covered with earth 
after the vegetables have been: placed 
in it. For results, this method is no 
doubt the best, although it involves con- 
siderable effort. ; 

Storing vėgetables in a, cool cellar in 


Burlap or other cloth can also 
be used to protect the low 
growing crops 


boxes of sand is also a very good meth- 
od, convenient so far as getting at the 
vegetables is concerned: ‘Foward late 
winter the roots become stringy due to 
lack of natural moisture in the matcrial 
with which they are in contact. 

Pumpkins and squash should be 
gathered now, and, contrary to most 
vegetables, stored in a warm place. Do 
not put them in the cellar. Sweet po- 
tatoes are similar in their requirements. 
They must be kept in a warm place 
where no moisture comes in contact 
with them, else they will become unfit 
for table use. Place sweet potatoes in 
barrels close to the furnace or stove. 
Tomatoes, peppers and egg-plant can 
be kept for many weeks if stored in 
boxes after being carefully wrapped in 
paper. Care must be taken to have 
them perfectly dry when put away. 

There is but one way to plan your 
garden, and that is to lay it out to 
scale, devoting some careful thonght to 
it. The small fruits can be properly 
placed at one end without interfering 
with the other crops. Asparagus, horse- 
radish and crops of this nature can be 
located near the fruits and the garden 
proportjoned to your particular needs. 

The first point to consider when lo- 
cating the garden is soil conditions. 
Ground with a southerly or southeaster- 
ly exposure and a fairly good top soil 
that shows a fair percentage of humus, 
and a subsoil that will not retain too 
much water, is the ideal. Ground which 
is poorly drained can be made to pro- 
duce by putting in tile drains. 

New ground that is intended for cul- 
tivation next year and which shows any 
surface growth at present should be 
plowed so as to give this growth an 
opportunity to dry out. It is advisable 
when plowing to use a chain on the 
plow so that the work will be done 
thoroughly; and it would also be well 
to run a disc harrow over the ground 
afterward to break up the sod. 

Another factor worth considering is 
the amount of humus which the soil 
contains, and which is deficient in 
practically all our soils. It is best 
built up by application of well rotted 
manure or some other form of decayed 
vegetation. It would be advisable to 
apply a light covering of manure and 
turn it under in order to start the 


-work of those little live organisms 


which build up our soil and which be- 
come active in early spring. This 
should in no way interfere with the ap- 
plication of manure in the spring. 


Sifted ashes are good for light- 
ening soils which are too heavy 
to produce well 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Damask Table Linens 


HERE is at present a 

marked shortage of Dam- 
ask Table Linens, and prevail- 
ing high prices in many shops 
in consequence. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Our policy of always carrying very full stocks 
enables us to meet the present situation to the 
advantage of our customers. We have on hand 
a full line of fine Damask Table Linens pur- 
chased direet from manufacturers in the old coun- 
try many months ago at the advantageous rates 
of that time. 


We are, therefore, able to sell these beautiful 
Table Damasks at prices which are of great ad- 
vantage to our customers. In many cases these 
are goods that now cost at wholesale as much as 
we are asking for them at retail. 


Cloths for Large Dinners 


We are particularly well prepared to meet the 
demand for large size Dinner Cloths. Those who 
are planning to entertain largely during the com- 
ing season will find here, Cloths, 314, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 yards long, as well as those up to 5 yards 
square, with full size Dinner Napkins to mateh. 


Our personal knowledge of the European market 
convinces us that there will not be any reduction 
in linen prices for a year at least; so that we feel 
justified in calling your attention to the advantage 
of purchasing these Linens at the present time. 


Send for new 32 page Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


347 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Autumn is the 
time to plant 
the hardy bulbs 


Better Effects With Bulbs 


(Continued from page 33) 


ornamentals and perennials is planned to 
give the best effect. As you look the 
place over with the eye of constructive 
imagination, you cannot fail to see where 
you can add touches to the garden pic- 
ture, with the pigments available in the 
spring flowering bulbs, whieh will 
heighten the effect of charm and beauty 
you wish to attain. White or flaming 
red against a bank of evergreens; a 
sheet of sweeping narcissi there where 
the lawn merges into the shadow and 
shade of large trees; a filigree of bril- 
liant colored, cheerful crocuses along the 
frontage of the perennial border or in 
some corner where color is lacking in 
the early spring—these are the effects 
you can add to the picture which 
already exists. And viewing the grounds 
from the street or front entrance, you 
will see probably half a dozen other 
places where spring flowering bulbs, in 
scattered groups or masses, would add 
greatly to the attractiveness of your 
grounds. 

Mark these things down on the map. 
If you are not thoroughly familiar with 
the different bulbs and their varieties, 
the best way to get what you want is 
merely to indicate the color, design and 
the approximate height wanted, on your 
map. Then, with this information be- 
fore you, go to your bulb catalogs and 
select the things which will best fit. 
Keep in mind that you can have results 


a 


from flowering bulbs from April until 
well into June. 

Crocuses are the earliest to bloom 
and the most dwarf in growth. Even 
the new giant flowering crocuses, which 
for general purposes are the most satis- 
factory, attain only a few inches in 
height. Crocuses are valuable for 
planting in the lawn because they bloom 
early and are out of the way when it 
is necessary to cut the lawn fairly close. 
Also they are excellent for using in rose 
beds and other places to cover the 
ground where it is likely to look bare 
in early spring. While they are fre- 
quently planted in mixed colors, still 
the most striking effects are attained by 
using the named varieties in one or two 
contrasting colors. 

Tulips properly selected will give a 
very long season of bloom. The single 
early tulips flower the latter part of 
April. The double flowered class, es- 
pecially effective in masses and lasting 
a long time, come into bloom just as 
the single earlies go by. The giant 
Darwins, Breeders and Rembrandt 
tulips form a distinct class with im- 
mense flowers borne on tall, stiff stems, 
and come into bloom, according to 
varieties, during May and early June. 
Many of them attain a height of 2’, 
and a good many considerably more 
than that. The cottage tulips also 

(Continued on page 68) 
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delicious fillings of apples, peaches, pineapple, cherries or other fruits or berries in 
À reason, Crisp, tender, flaky, golden-brown crusts! 


“Wear Euer” 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


8 re f 3 
are A omen who are as le about the Weer. Ever utensils are made in one piece from thick, 
utensils in which they cook food as they are about the kara sheet aluminum, No joints in which food can lodge. 


- dishes from which they serve it. “Wear-Ever” utensils Cannot chip, rust or scale. 
are clean, bright ‘and silver-like in Wher shining beauty. 


i Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that “ Wear-Ever” 
KASE tA Look for the Wear-Ever”’ ene ape on the bottom of each utensil 
The ina Cooking Utensil Company, Dept. 36, New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada Wear-Ever’’ utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


” IES baked in “Wear-Ever” a pie cane ate. as good as they look. Thick, : 
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5 To the decorator Who wishes to handle 


BRONX 
485 Willis Ave. 
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Thibaut 


WALL PAPERS 


set the style of the 


Nation. 

Beautiful, original 
and exclusive, they are 
always recognized by 
those who appreciate 
the best. 

Send us your deal- 
er’s name and we will 
send you our “Home 
Service Chart” which 
if filled in and re- 
turned will enable our 
decorator to suggest 
wall and drapery 
treatments for your 
entire home without 
cost to you. Ask for 
edition 1977. 


THIBAUT 
WALL PAPERS 


the best and most up-to-date line of 
artistic wall papers. we have a most 
attractive proposition to offer. 


Wall Paper Specialists 
MADISON AVENUE at 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 
The Largest Wall Paper Hause 
in the World 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 


(New York City) 3621 Broadway. Flatbush & DeKalb Aves. 


NEWARK 
141 Halsey St. 
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Better Effects With Bulbs 


(Continued from page 66) 


| 

flower late. They are not as tall grow- 
ing as the preceding class and do well 
to plant in front of the Darwins and 
Breeders, offering a pleasing contrast. 

Narcissi, daffodils and jonquils are 
more informal in their habit of growth 
than the tulips, and for this reason offer 
particular advantages for effect in the 
informal landscape. With these two a 
considerable length of bloom may be 
had by selecting the proper varieties. 
Trumpet Major, Golden Spur, Henry 
Irving, Beethoven, Schiller and Princess 
all bloom early. Emperor, Empress, 
Glory of Leiden and the Poeticus grandi- 
florus and Leedsii sorts follow these, 
and the Poeticus, with Poeticus King 

| Edward VII, Conspicuus Barii and 

| single jonquils, close the flowering 

| season. 

| Hvyacinths are more formal than any 
of the other spring flowering bulbs and 
not as useful for general purposes as 
the others. Where they are to be used 
in beds, of course it is desirable to get 
varieties which will come into bloom at 
the same time. A selection can be made, 

| however, of early, medium and late 
flowering sorts which will give a good 
succession of bloom. 

It is always desirable to order your 
bulbs rather early, but this year it is 
doubly necessary. Reports from the 

| bulb producing sections indicate that the 
crop will be extremely short. This, 
coupled with increased expenses and 
with delayed transportation and other 
factors, means that the person who 
waits until the last minute for ordering 
bulbs this year is likely to be disap- 
pointed in not being able to get a good 
many items on the list. The prices of 
| bulbs, as in the case of almost every- 
thing else, have gone up. Bulb buyers 
| estimate that stock of this year will 
cost them at least three times, and in 
many cases four times, what they have 
had to pay before. This increase in 
cost is bound to be reflected in the 
retail prices. 

There is another reason for early 

ordering. While bulbs may be planted 


Floors or Flaws 


until freezing weather, the best results 
are secured from fairly early planting— 
late October or early November. Bulbs 
that are received very late may be pro- 
vided for, where necessary, by mulch- 
ing the soil to keep it from freezing. 

In the majority of cases the pur- 
chaser will have to depend upon the 
reputation of the firm with whom he 
or she is dealing, as a personal inspec- 
tion may not be possible. While the 
size of the individual bulbs is important, 
it is not the only essential. They should 
be heavy, sound and firm, indicating 
maturity and good flowering qualities. 
Some, like hyacinths and the hardy 
bulbs, are sold according tosize. Usually 
the large sizes are well worth the dif- 
ference in price. 

Ii bulbs have been delayed in transit 
and are not plump when received, place 
them in moist sand or moss for several 
days before setting, especially if the 
ground is at all dry. If, on the other 
hand, they appear too moist, or show 
any signs of mold, let them dry off 
thoroughly, and dust with flowers of 
sulphur before planting. 

When planting, it is always desirable 
to use a handful of sand in the bottom 
of each hole made for a bulb. This 
not only prevents water settling around 
the bulb and encouraging decay, but 
fills up any empty space there may be 
around the bulb, so that the roots, when 
growth begins, find congenial environ- 
ment. 

The early types should be planted 
about 5” apart each way, and 4” deep; 
and the later types, such as Darwins 
and Breeders, about 6” apart and 5” 
deep—this for solid beds. Distances 
may be varied at will for landscape 
planting, but thin planting is generally 
undesirable. Tulips, as a rule, need a 
certain self support. 

Narcissi should be planted in late 
September or October, the bulbs being 
covered 3” to 4” deep. Hyacinths go 
4” to 10” apart and 3” to 4” deep. 
Crocuses should be covered 3” or 4” 
deep. 


in Your Kitchen 


| (Continued from page 57) 


poured down over suspended sheets of 
scrim and by coming in contact with 
the oxygen of the air, becomes oxidized 
| and solidified. Then these oil-impreg- 
nated skins are ground up and mixed 
with gums to give the fabric elasticity 
and it is then mixed with ground cork 
or cork flour, the coloring matter, and 
the rosin (to harden it). This mixture 
is fed into a machine which distributes 
it evenly over the burlap. It later 
passes through a series of finely adjusted 
rollers weighing about 27 tons each and 
| adjustable to space of 1/1000 of an inch 
between rolls which, of course, give any 
required thickness to the linoleum. This 
| is plain linoleum and it is many weeks 
| in the making. 

“The printed linoleum is made by 
passing the plain over print drums. 

“The straight line or inlay is done by 
a still more involved process, but the 
patterns never wear out as they are an 
integral part of the linoleum, going 
through from back to front of the 
material. 

“Highly paid designers are engaged 
in this work and many craftsmen of 
great skill are employed for stencil work, 
ete. 

“We don’t always realize the time, 
work, and expense of the ordinary things 
that we see about us. 

“When the linoleum is being laid, look 
out for these things. (They apply 
pretty generally to the laying of any 
flooring of this kind.) If over wood— 
the nails must be hammered in below 


the surface, the wood seasoned well, to 
avoid dampness and cracking. If over 
concrete—it must have dried a month 
or two and be filled in with plaster of 
paris if it has any cracks. It should 
be laid over felt in both cases to insure 
long life to the linoleum and the com- 
fortable resiliency to the foot and con- 
sequent ease to the back. The felt acts 
as a cushion, makes the linoleum fit bet- 
ter, and obviates later refitting and 
trimmings. See too, that the workmen 
are careful to force the strips close to- 
gether and cement closely. These things 
I say if it is absolutely impossible to 
get the linoleum people themselves to 
lay the floor. It would be wise then, 
to get their booklet. 
“Tt is easily kept in condition if you 
Use only mild soaps, never caustic 
powders, with warm water. Rinse 
immediately with clear water and dry 
immediately. Wash and dry about a 
square yard at a time; do not flood 
the whole room at once. Strong soaps 
will eat the pattern in the printed 
linoleum and wear the inlay. 
Use elbow grease! 
Use glass casters on heavy furni- 
ture as the linoleum will show marks. 
Store linoleum, when necessary, 
away from excessive heat and mois- 
ture. 
Waxing occasionally is good. But 
an oil mop does very well. 
“The numberless designs and coloring 
to be had in this fabric add to its value 
(Continued on page 70) 
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I found myideas in the Kirsch Style Book 


Ke Flat Curtain Rods are wonderfully superior to 


round rods. The FLAT shape means sagless strength, with- 
out needless weight. It also means smooth, neat hems and head- 
ings held gracefully erect (not stiffly) by the support of the rod 
itself, on account of the flat shape. 


Kirsch Flat Rods are so sturdy and durable that they are a per- 
manent fixture. They don’t twist or dent. They won’t turn 
black or tarnish. They have no fussy knobs or brackets to 
gather dust or become lost. 


The small Kirsch brackets are invisible in use. If desired, they 
can be attached inside the casing to avoid defacing beautiful 
woodwork. Kirsch Flat Rods curve gracefully to these brack- 
rakitech ets at the ends, producing a very pleasing effect, and providing 
DER readily 707 ample room for the curtains. 

9 rough the eeoms o i sion style—adjustable to fit all windows—or cut to fit 
Nen F er e the 99 05 a ABERI Ses Gan be had single, double or triple. The finish is 
abave picture. white, velvet brass or oxidized copper. 


Write for 


your copy 


Ideas for 
every 
room 


Write for Your Copy of the 
Kirsch Style Book 


It pictures attractive, up-to-date windows for 
every room. Tells just what materials and 


rods are used—suggests color schemes for the 
different rooms, Worth reading and keeping. Write for 
your copy NOW, mentioning your dealer’s name. 


Kirsch-Kraft Novelty Curtains 


are ready-to-hang curtains of excellent quality—cut by the 
thread and painstakingly made. Look for the Kirsch label. 


KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 19 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


Seh FLAT CURTAIN RODS 


Ask Your Dealer to Show 
You Kirsch Rods 


They are sold by leading dealers in practically 
every city in the country. If your dealer 
hasn't them, he should be very glad to get them for you. 
You will do him a favor by asking him to order them 
for you—for Kirsch Flat Rods have built up the rod 
business of hundreds of dealers to many times the sale 
on rodsof theold kind. Kirsch Rodsare more durable 
than pe brass rods—give far superior effects—yet 
cost less, 
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HE flushing of a 

noisy toilet is 

heard throughout 
the house, arresting con- 
versation and creating 
acute embarrassment. 
Constant recurrence of this 
condition leads either to its 
unnecessary toleration or. 
its removal and installing 
of a Silent Si-wel-clo Closet. 


Built upon the most sanitary prin- 
ciples, including the finest of 
mechanical parts, the Si-wel-clo 
adds a quietness of operation that 
is a distinct relief. The Si-wel-clo 
is but one item of the complete 
line of the 


Trenton Potteries Company 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 
40 75 A r A 
Tepeco” plumbing is china or 
porcelain, solid and permanent. 
Dirt does not readily cling to its: 
glistening white surface, nor will 
that surface be worn away by 
scouring. With time, inferior 
materials lose their sanitary value, 
dirt will adhere, the appearance 
become uninviting—the piece 
lose its usefulness. 


The impenetrable surface of 
“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing fix- 
tures renders them the most hy- 
gienic of plumbing products for 
bathroom, kitchen or laundry. 
Medicine, ink or ordinary acid 
stains are readily wiped off. That. 
this is not true of all plumbing fix- 
tures may be proved by making the 
tests suggested in our instructive 
book “Bathrooms of Character,” a 
copy of which will be sent on 
request. 

The Trenton Potteries Company 

Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


The world’s largest maker of All-Clay Plumbing Fix- 
tures places the Star and Circle trade-mark on its ware 
our guarantee, 
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Floors or Flaws in Your Kitchen 
(Continued from page 68) 


and pleasure, and the kitchen can be in 
lovely accord with the decorations of 
the house. 

“The ordinary dripping will not affect 
linoleum, nor the ordinary moisture. It 
requires no extra mats as foot resters, 
is not a substitute but a flooring, and 
in every way deserves its great popu- 
larity. 


The Cork Family 


“Another attractive, useful and popu- 
Jar flooring is what I call the corks. 
It is made of clean cork shavings com- 
pressed in closed steel moulds about an 
inch thick for five hours under high 
pressure and high temperature. All the 
moisture is thus driven out and it is 
pressed together into a waterproof mass. 
No foreign substance is introduced to 
bind it together as this is done by its 
own gums. Inferior cork tile is mixed 
with foreign substances and this often 
makes it break down and detracts from 
the resiliency and wearing power. After 
tbis process is completed it is cut into 
the desired sizes. 

“Cork tile comes in shades of brown 
and there is an excellent cork compound 
tile that comes in many designs and 
colors. 

“It is not absolutely fireproof but is 
what is called a fire retardent in that 
it takes a flame of 1500 degrees F. one 
hour to burn a hole in a tile 6” x 6” 
x 4", 

“The cork tile floor of the best make 
will last as long as the building. It is 
of the loveliest coloring, delightful in 
tone, noiseless and soothing to the feet 
and back, warm to the touch and alto- 
gether psychologically comforting to the 
nerves. 

“It requires but soap and water and 
elbow grease to keep it in condition 
forever. It is never slippery, is non- 
absorbent of dust and moisture and 
when laid correctly needs no effort nor 
money for its upkeep. This is why the 
initial investment though larger than 
for some other flooring is a wise one, 
as it is positively the ultimate expendi- 
ture. 

“There is much inferior cork tile on 
the market and it is very hard to tell 
it from the best quality. It looks at- 
tractive until it has been used a little 
while, then it will begin to ‘pit’ and 
‘sap’ (become dark, and emit a pungent 
odor), due to inferior manufacture. 

“Heavy tracking does not affect cork 
tile as it is so elastic that it springs 
back into place. This is praven by the 
restaurants, banks, libraries and hos- 
pitals that use it so generously. 

“In laying this, the same general 
things should be observed as in the case 
of linoleum. It is laid over felt, the 
base must be free from moisture, cracks 


and nails. If the cork is put over nail- 
able material, small headless sunken 
brads are used. If not, it is pasted on 
the base. All joints are pressed together 
by a special compressing machine, and 
are sealed with a preparation virtually 
making the cork tile into one large 
seamless covering under which no dust, 
moisture, germs or vermin can collect. 

“The velvety quiet of these floors 
imparts a tranquillity to the kitchen, 
contagious to mistress and to maid. 

“I need not say much for the tile as 
you know its beauties. It may be cold 
to the feet, non-resistant and tiring to 
the back and slippery when wet, but 
this is overcome by mats of matting, 
cork or linoleum. Tile is made in every 
design and color to fit any desire or 
design. All corners and joints at the 
base of walls can be curved. It makes 
a unit of the whole room in design and 
intention as no other thing docs. It 
can be cleaned out with a small hose. 
Of course, poor tile cracks. 

“Needless to say, it takes real skill 
to lay these floors as the under bed of 
cement has to be very perfect to pro- 
tect the tile upon it. However, it looks 
royal, it wears, and is a favorite with 
great kitchen builders. 


Compositions 


“The floorings of composition, ce- 
ments and mineral mixtures are in- 
numerable. Some are excellent, em- 
bodying nearly all the good points 
enumerated in this letter. They are a 
little warmer than tile and not quite so 
expensive. They have probably a little 
more foot comfort but not much more, 
They are fire proof, do not weigh too 
much for a lightly constructed house, 
and are kept clean with the usual elbow 
grease and water. 

“These floors for the most part are 
made in various colors and designs. 

“In tile and composition the joint at 
the base of walls can be made prac- 
tically one with the wall in a curving 
connection. In the case of linoleum 
and cork, this joint is either accom- 
plished by a curving connection or 
more generally by a highly compressed 
and sealed joint, allowing for absolutely 
no trapping of foreign matter and ren- 
dering the floor easily swept and washed. 

“Many great institutions and some 
private homes have found these to be 
practical, so if you observe the Buy the 
Best from the Best rule you cannot go 
wrong. 

“Now, Miss Wentworth, as long as 
you haven't stopped me I imagine it 
was comprehensible throughout ?” 

“I understood it all, if this is all?” 

“Yes, thank goodness, except I hope 
that this will answer your queries and 
that no floor proble can floor you now.” 


An Evening Garden of Fragrance 


(Continued from page 29) 


of the entire summer, and more espe- 
cially in the evenings. 

In the partial shade next the house 
is a long row of sweet rockets. These 
old-fashioned flowers look their best in 
large quantities. 

For accents, in the center beds are 
the tall pale pink heads of valerian, or 
garden heliotrope, and the erect spikes, 
likewise pale pink, of physostegia. These 
bloom in midsummer. 

‘In July, shortly after the madonna 
lilies, come large balanced clumps of 
white Japanese iris. This is an extreme- 
ly effective flower and comes at a time 
when the distinctive features of the 
garden are at a minimum. But for the 
fact that they lack fragrance, they are 
every whit as desirable as lilies. 

About this time the warm midsum- 


mer nights are upon us. The garden 
is filled with phlox which, next to the 
lilies, makes the chief effect of the flow- 
ering year. The colors are white, pale 
lavender and light pink. They com- 
mand our interest in the daytime, and at 
night, by the aid of Japanese lanterns 
suspended from the pergola or swaying 
from poles in the garden beds, become 
enchanting. 

The varieties listed are not definitely 
arranged on the plan, but the early 
dwarf Tapis Blanc should be placed 
here and there at the front, and the tall 
Pink Beauty and Stella’s Choice in the 
center of the spaces designated. The 
medium sized varieties may fill out the 
remainder of the vacant spaces. At 
least eight or ten of each variety should 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HARM and economy combine in the 
well-built stucco home. 


For the finishing coat, ATLAS-WHITE 
Cement is used with white sand for all-white 
effects. When used with color aggregates 
ATLAS-WHITE pleasingly accentuates the 
various color tones. 


Our book, “Information For Home Build- 


ers, may picture the new home of your 
dreams—a home built of stucco, finished 
with ATLAS-WHITE Cement. Read it be- 
fore deciding on definite plans. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company NET WT, 94 LBS. 


New York Boston Philadelphla Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 


A Book of Many Homes—One for You 


This book costs nothing to get; it’s worth something to have. There’s one 
for you. Send for it. We also send, on request, information and literature 
covering every kind of concrete construction, Address our nearest office. 
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The Modem Light 


and Power 


HE charm of your country home 

can be immeasurably augmented 
by the installation of modern electric 
lights. The Fairbanks-Morse “F” 
plant gives an abundance of steady, 
dependable light with minimum atten- 
tion for care or repairs. ¶ The plant is 
extremely simple to operate—just touch 
a button to start and another to stop. 
The famous “Z” engine, which is 
part of the plant, can also be used in- 
dependently of the dynamo to pump 
water or do other work. Q| Your dealer 
will be glad to explain all the details 
—which includes exclusive Fairbanks- 


Morse “F” plant features. 


The “F” Light Plant may also be obtained in larger sizes. 


Fairbanks. Morse & 


CHICAGO 
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An Evening Garden of Fragrance 
(Continued from page 70) 


be placed in each group, and white 
should be the predominating color. Like 
peonies, phlox has a peculiarly clean, 
fresh smell. 

While the latter are still in bloom 
the speciosum lilies make the air heavy 
with their fragrance. They are clustered 
thickly around the circle and along the 
outer edge of the garden, in order that 
their scent may not be too pronounced 
in the vicinity of the pergola. They 
remain in bloom for a long period, well 
into September, by which time two or 
three clumps of the aster-like white bol- 
tonia will make striking accents. 

Also about this time there are in 
bloom some Japanese anemones. Since 
they resent crowding they are placed in 
a line in front of the rockets—so as not 
to be smothered by the box—and to 
some extent are protected from frosts 
by the house. As is the case with the 
flowers of early spring, in deference to 
the summer effects, the fall flowers are 
in the minority. 

To replace the early bulbs some an- 
nuals are introduced. Nicotiana is near 
the pergola where its fragrance, which is 
strongest at night, may be appreciated 
to the full, and its white flowers gleam 
effectively in the twilight. Bordering 
the circle and the central walk are 
heliotrope in the lighter tints, and stocks 
in pastel colors. 


. 


A very few clumps of tuberoses 
planted between the madonna lilies will 
succeed their bloom—few, because their 
scent is almost overpowering. Here and 
there where spaces appear may be 
tucked other aromatic plants: compact, 
spreading geranium, the erect lemon 
verbena and the gray-green lavender, 
all of which, though tender, may be 
grown successfully in the open, or if 
desired, potted in the autumn for the 
house. 

The tiny rosemary forms a carpet 
between the stepping stones and, with 
slight protection, survives the winters 
of the North. Sweet woodruff will 
form a close mat of foliage under the 
little trees, and a few clumps of sweet 
Cicely and the pungent southernwood 
add variety and interest. A fe"? ferns 
among the lilies form an appropriate 
combination. 

In this garden four things have been 
accomplished: A succession of bloom 
has been provided for from earliest 
spring until late fall; a series of charm- 
ing pictures has been drawn; within its 
boundaries have been gathered a mul- 
tiplicity of sweet odors; and last, we 
have framed a little piece of earth dis- 
tinctively and placed therein flowers 
that shall nod their heads wisely at our 
approach, and in the twilight hold sweet 
converse with the stars. 


Methods of Heating the House 


(Continued from page 35) 


northern and exposed chambers, to which 
the hot air itself cannot be as well or 
certainly circulated. 

Other types of furnaces help to coun- 
teract this latter tendency by dividing 
the hot air chamber in the top of the 
heater into separate sections and con- 
necting each section with a room regis- 
ter, so that each room is the more cer- 
tain to receive its intended supply of hot 
air, regardless of the direction of the 
wind or momentary periods of unbal- 
ance—such as are occasioned when the 
housewife prepares to “air out” a room 
by opening a window. At such a time, 
not only is the hot air circulation to 
that room effectively stopped, but the 
whole system is likely to be reversed 
by starting a current of cold air down 
the heating pipe, thus sucking any bad 
air out of the room and down into the 
furnace, there to be promptly heated 
and distributed impartially over the en- 
tire house. 


Steam Heating 


Next to the hot air furnace, the 
system — especially the “low 
pressure steam” system — is most eco- 
nomical to install and even, in some 
cases, most economical to run as well. 
The steam heating system is similar in 
its general principles to the hot water 
system. In both, the heat is distributed 
through iron pipes and cast iron radi- 
ators located in the different rooms, the 
unused or chilled material being re- 
turned to the heater through a smaller 
iron pipe, thus maintaining a continuous 
circulation. The steam system has one 
advantage in that the pipes and radi- 
ators are smaller than are required in 
the hot water system. In the steam 
system a portion of the boiler is filled 
with water, which is heated until vapor 
or steam rises from it into the dome 
above, from which the pipes supplying 
the different radiators rise to different 
portions of the house. In the hot water 
system, the boiler is filled with hot 
water, the hotter water rising to the 
top, and itself cireulating through the 
pipes and radiators, coming back again 
to the boiler through the return pipes. 

In theory, the hot water system is 
supposed to be more economical be- 


cause a certain amount of heat is ob- 
tained from even the tepid water, once 
it begins to circulate in the pipes at a 
higher degree of temperature than the 
air in the rooms. As a matter of fact, 
however, the warmth thus produced is 
so slight that it is of value only in the 
mildest weather—when, indeed, a cer- 
tain amount of warmth can be obtained, 
sufficient to take the chill out of the 
house, with a comparatively small 
amount of fuel. In colder winter the 
slight value of this heat is immediately 
lost by contact with the cold air sur- 
rounding the radiation, so that only a 
very sluggish circulation results, until 
the fire is hot enough to bring the 
water up to a higher temperature. 

Both these systems are ugly and un- 
sightly. Even if the upright pipes— 
the circulating risers and returns—are 
placed inside the partitions, in which 
case any leak or freezing of the system 
is more difficult to locate before dam- 
age results, the radiators themselves, 
especially in the case of hot water, are 
so large and unsightly that they do 
much to take away from the good 
looks of any room. 


Radiator Paints 


It is, of course, possible to paint or 
stain the radiator near to the color of 
the wall decoration or woodwork of 
the room. Ordinary paint, however, 
deteriorates rapidly under the extremes 
of heat and cold to which it is thus 
subjected. It cracks, and chips or flakes 
off, shows iron rust spots, or, at the 
least, it is yellowed and does not look 
as fresh and clean as the remainder of 
the room finish, while the three or four 
coats of paint that are necessary have 
some effect in losing heat radiation. 
The best coloring is restricted to the 
several shades of gold, bronze, and silver 
powdered paints, that are ordinarily ap- 
plied to heating pipes and radiators. 
This material seems to cover the iron 
with so thin a skin as not to reduce 
its radiating values, while the various 
shades of metal tints available allow 
of matching the color of paint or wall, 
to a certain extent at least, even 
when restricted to the use of these 

(Continued on page 74) 
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—the Scientific Health Cereals! 


To enjoy one’s House and Garden, good 
health is most essential. 

To enjoy good health it is only necessary 
to obey Nature's simple dietary laws. 

Fruited Wheat and Fruited Oats are 
helping thousands of housewives solve the 


“what-shall-1-serve-for-breakfast” problem. 
Their very composition—the whole grains 
scientifically combined with FIGS, 
DATES and RAISINS—is assurance that 
they are real foods. At good grocers 
evervwhere. 


TRY BOTH! 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS, trp. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Curtains stay clean longer; furniture requires fewer 
dustings; housewife has more leisure and rest, when 


the windows are weatherstripped. 


Weatherstrips keep 


out the dust and dirt that would otherwise enter. See 
how much easier it is to keep the house clean when 
the windows are weatherstripped. 


ANSIN, 


Chamberlin for 26 Years 


the Standard 


It means a great deal to you to know 
that the Chamberlin Strips on your 
house are manufactured by a Com- 
pany which has made weatherstrips 


for 26 years. 


You rightly feel that Chamberlin’s 
26 years’ leadership has proved the 
worth of its weatherstrips and relia- 
bility of the Company conclusively. 


In these 26 years of 
business, Chamber- 
lin has indeed ac- 
cumulated un- 
matched experi- 
ence in weather- 
stripping. 

In making houses 
cold - proof, dust - 


proof, draught- 
proof, noise-proof, 
and in carefree, 


dependable service 
generally, Cham- 
berlin Strips are 
simply unequalled. 

ey are so dur- 
able that we guar- 
antee them unlim- 


CHAMBERLIN METAL 


200 DINAN BLDG., 


itedly, meanwhile 
assuring you that in 
all probability they 
will outlast the 


building. 


You want weather- 
strips on your house 
—and you want 
Chamberlin Weather- 
strips, the standard 
for 26 years. 


We have an inter- 
esting new booklet 
on the subject of 
weatherstrip- 
ping your home— 
write for copy. 


WEATHERSTRIP CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


THE STANDARD FOR 26 YEAR 


s” 
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Methods of Heating the House 


(Continued from page 72) 


Another method of concealing radi- 
ators, especially if they are located so 
as to come under the windows, is to en- 
close them with cases of wood designed 


to conform with the style of the room, 
| providing a seat or plant shelf under 


the window, at the same time that the 
radiator itself is enclosed and at least 
partially concealed or hidden. Care 
must be taken to provide ample area of 
openings in the grilles to allow the air 


in the room to circulate freely through 


the case and around the radiator, espe- 
cially a space at the bottom for the air 
to draw in over the floor and carry up 


| and out at the top, front or sides of 


the enclosing case. With this arrange- 
ment, a certain excess of radiating value 
always must be provided to counteract 
enclosing the radiator; this excess should 
vary from ten to twenty per cent, de- 
pending upon the design and arrange- 
ment of the grille and case. 

There is supposed to be a certain 
amount of advantage from the moisture 
added to the air by the hot water sys- 
tem, in distinction to the “dryness” sup- 
posed to be imparted to the air by the 
steam system. As both the water and 
steam are enclosed within iron pipes, 


however, there can be actually little 


difference between the two in this par- 
ticular. Both systems can be helped by 


keeping pans of water—especially the 
flat bowls carrying a few sprays of 
| flowers—in the room, either on a table 


or on the radiator case, to provide an 
opportunity for humidifying the air 
naturally by the process of local evapo- 
ration. 

Both these systems cost considerably 
more to install than the hot air furnace. 
If a house could be equally well heated 
—so far as its arrangement and physical 
conditions were concerned—by all three, 
the steam heating system would cost 
from eighty to ninety per cent more 
than the hot air, and the hot water 
system from a hundred to a hundred 
and twenty-five per cent more. These 
ratios are at the present moment rather 
more than less than has been stated, 
because of the increases caused by world 
conditions in the cost of iron and other 
metals. The economy of running the 
two systems is supposed to be slightly 
greater in the case of hot water, largely 
because of those spring and fall periods 
when only a mild form of heat is de- 
sired. But both systems are materially 


| cheaper to run than hot air in a house 


of any size or extent, and especially if it 
is in an exposed position. Under the 
latter circumstances, steam is probably 
the system most to be preferred. 


Vapor Vacuum Heating 
There is also an improvement of 


the steam system generally called 
a “vapor” or “vacuum” system. 
This, briefly, consists in creating a 


vacuum at the end or ends of the sys- 
tem farthest from the boiler, which 
tends to draw the heat—even the first 
vapor arising from the water, before 
steam actually begins to be formed— 
through the system more rapidly and 
certainly, making possible certain econo- 
mies in the sizes of pipes and radiators. 
Especial appliances are manufactured 
for these systems, most of which are 
specialties covered by patents which 
tend to more than offset the savings 
possible from these economies, so that 


these systems often actually cost rather 
more than either steam or hot water. 

It is also possible to install a “single 
pipe” system, by which one larger pipe 
serves for both supply and return. This 
method, however, while a favorite in 
office huildings, is somewhat less highly 
regarded by the house owner, because 
of its inherent tendency to “hammer” 
or pound vigorously at the time—gen- 
erally between four and six in the morn- 
ing!—when the fire begins to start up 
and the new heat, pushing out throngh 
the pipes, meets the colder currents 
flowing back toward the boiler. 

With both steam and hot water, there 
are also “indirect” systems, which means 
merely that, instead of exposing the 
steam or hot water radiator in the room, 
it is placed beneath the floor, encased 
in a metal box, which has a separate 
cold air connection from outside the 
house. This outside air is then heated 
and circulated in much the same way as 
from the hot air furnace. This system 
is considerably more expensive, however, 
than either of the “direct” heating sys- 
tems, because of the additional labor, 
tinwork, and enlarged radiator sizes re- 
quired to make it successful. It is there- 
fore undertaken only under conditions 
where expenses of installation and of 
later fuel supply are not considered as 
worthy of particular consideration. 

Both hot water and steam systems 
are more likely to occasion possible 
trouble from freezing where exposed in 
rooms near windows, or sometimes when 
concealed in walls. In the latter case, 
it may be difficult to repair; in either 
case the damage to ceilings or finish 
may be considerable. These dangers 
are entirely avoided in the hot air 
system. 


Selecting the Heater 


In very large houses, it becomes neces- 
sary to get a size of heater so large that 
the circular firepot is no longer avail- 
able. In that case a heater built up of 
different sections is employed, which can 
be extended to any length and capacity 
required. The round firepot is, how- 
ever, more economical of fuel and easier 
to run, and therefore is employed wher- 
ever practicable. Heaters are rated by 
their manufacturers according to a sys- 
tem so arbitrary and theoretical that it 
is advisable always to install a heater 
of a size from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred per cent more than the manu- 
facturers’ stated capacity. The enlarged 
size helps in running the system more 
economically at all times, and is espe- 
cially advantageous in pushing the heat- 
er in very cold winter weather. 

There are, finally, a number of dif- 
ferent methods of automatically con- 
trolling heating systems, generally based 
on a regulator installed in some central 
portion of the house. This means, how- 
ever, that the temperature of all the 
rest of the dwelling is adjusted to the 
same uniform degree of heat, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, in most dwellings 
the living rooms are desired to be kept 
warmer during the day than the bed- 
rooms. This can be effected only by 
shutting off the bedroom radiators 
which, with a hot water system as gen- 
erally arranged, is impossible to do en- 
tirely without drawing off the water, 
as otherwise there is always some danger 
of freezing the hot water radiator. 
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A 
Plant This Fall 
Whatever you are planning to plant, PLANT ductive. We take extraordinary precautions to 
THIS FALL. Don’t wait until Spring—when keep our stock absolutely free from disease. It 
nursery stock will be scarce, perhaps impossible is grown in a temperature that makes it suffici- 
to obtain at all, and certainly higher in price. ently hardy to thrive in most any climate. No 


attention is spared to make our stock vigorous 


and of persistent growth. Whether planted for 


8 nuts, fruit, flowers or mental foliage, our 
Summer than those planted next Spring. You z : Cina I foliage, 


: : ete stock attains a most luxuriant growth, and fre- 
11 ax six months growth by planting in quently surpasses our estimation of the limit of 


its possibilities. And GLENWOOD NUR- 
GLENWOOD NURSERY Trees and Plants SERY trees and plants always prove to be true 
are dependable, healthy, hardy, vigorous and pro- to their careful markings. 


NUT TREES FRUIT TREES, DWARFS & STANDARDS BERRY PLANTS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS & VINES EVERGREENS HEDGE PLANTS 


Trees and plants placed in the ground this 
Fall will have made greater progress by next 


of “DEPENDABLE TREES AND 
Our Catalogue PLANTS,” fully illustrated in color, giving a , 
description of GLENWOOD NURSERY rk! 
Trees and Plants, with directions for 9 is £5 ee va 
now ready for distribution, We shall begladto F À 
send you a copy upon receipt of your request. - 


AO 1 
K } 


GLE 


GLENWOOD NURSERY 
Established 1866 
N BROS., Inc. 
0 9 @ ROCHESTER, N. V., U. S. A. 
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Lightin 
K Din A 


are decorative by day,—both beautiful and 
efficient by night. Whether in planning a new 
home or improving an old one they satisfy the 
need of a pleasant, ample light from an artistic 
source. : 


These Adam designs harmonize happily with any 
home furnishing. Beautiful enough for a mansion 
yet so moderate in price that the owner of a small 
house can afford them. Each piece comes com- 


pletely assembled except for bulbs and can be easily 


installed. 


Chandelier— 5 light, antique gold finish, 
$25.00 west T a4 kd fis ‘ $24.00 


Colonial silver finish suit. 
able for dining room, $28.50 
$29.50 west of the Rockies 


Bracket— 2 light, with switch, antique $10 25 
gold ‘finish i‘ 
$10.75 west of the Rockies 
Colonial silver finish, $12.50 
$13.00 west of the Rockies 


Any one who has ever purchased or examined a 
handsome electric fixture will recognize the rev- 
olutionary nature of these prices. 


If you will drop us a line, we will give you the 
name of the Miller dealer nearest you who 
can supply these fixtures. 


& COMPANY 


Meriden 
Connecticut 


PWA eee eee, eee 


House & Garden 


Quite a mannish 
side table, invit- 
ing for books, 
magazines, or a 
cigar stand, Lee 


Porter, decorator 


Using the Couch End Table 


(Continued from page 42) 


best creations of these different periods 
are being reproduced with a marvelous 
exactness. While many of these works 
were exquisite and distinctive, there was 
gradually a degeneration into a veritable 
“frenzy of curves” which made the de- 
signers turn to the classic beauties of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, which were 
being resurrected, after nearly seventeen 
centuries. These pieces show a refresh- 
ing simplicity and refinement, that make 
them adaptable to any room. Their 
chief characteristics were straight lines, 
slender tapering legs, with decorations of 
classic form, such as wreaths, beading, 
fluting, Greek bands, and garlands of 
laurel and oak. 


Small Tables 


There is literally no end of possibili- 
ties that lie in these attractive little 
table ends. Some of them show a drop 
leaf, while occasionally a curiously 
carved top is made effective by stand- 
ing it flat against the wall, proving a 
decorative feature against tinted plaster 
or paper. 

The small table possesses so many 
merits that it is rapidly being appreci- 
ated at the present time. It fits into 
limited space and can be used advan- 
tageously in the apartment house or in 
more pretentious homes. 

There is beauty and a grace of line 
worked out by the furniture makers of 
today that never fail to give added 
interest to these decorative bits. They 
also serve an infinite number of pur- 
poses, being used occasionally for the 


— 


gold fish bowl at the end of a table. 
Antiques are popular today and are 
being widely sought after, both on ac- 
count of their historic value, and deco- 
rative features. There is a mellowness 
in the old time wood that lends a dis- 
tinct charm to the room. Unfortunately 
they are limited in number, and often 
beyond the means of the would-be pur- 
chaser. This causes us to fall back on 
reproductions. These may lack romantic 
history but are generally accurate rep- 
resentations of the genuine antique. 


Placing the Table 


Rightly placed, the end table lends it- 
self well to interior decoration, and 
often is a note of individuality in the 
room. These American tables range 
from the small simple ones, to elabo- 
rate carved examples. The tiny ma- 
hogany console, with dainty flowered 
top, is especially adaptable for this pur- 
pose, adding a bit of color to what 
would otherwise be a dull commonplace 
room. The Queen Anne drop table, 
with its graceful standard, and finely 
molded ends, is decorative as well as 
convenient. The chief advantage of 
these pieces is that they require little 
space when closed and can be used as 
a semi-circular table against the wall, 
when not needed for an end. 

Great care must be taken in the plac- 
ing of these elbow tables. They should 
balance the furniture and where space 
will permit, it is better to use two. This 
makes a delightful grouping, particularly 

(Continued on page 78) 


This shows balanced grouping, the space admitting of two tables, 


one on either end. They are early English in type. 


Lee Porter, 


decorator 
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RIGINAL design for an Adam Bedroom, the color scheme being two shades 
of gray and black. The furniture done in black and gold, decorated in colors. 
The draperies, rose and sea green, embroidered in colors. The rug two shades of gray. 


Paine Furniture Company of Boston 


Patent 
No. 995,768 
Enforced 


What’s on the bottom of 
the legs? 

Old fashioned casters? Or 
nothing at all? 


That accounts for your 
scratched floors, your torn 
rugs, the squeaks and creaks 
that get on your nerves. 


Put on Domes of Silence. | 


They are rounded, polished 
steel slides—they go on with 
a few taps of the hammer— 
they wear everlastingly—and 
they mean a quiet home—and 
protected floors. 


A slze for every style of furniture | 


from the lightest chair to the heavi- 


est davenport—at hardware, furni- | 


ture, drug, grocery and department 
atores. 


Remember—Domes of Silence are 
the modern way. 


Good furniture dealers are glad 
to equip the furniture you buy with 
Domes of Silence. Ask ior them. 


DOMES of 
SILENCE 


Better Than Casters” 


| 


I 
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ART OBJECTS in ART STONE 


For Garden, Conservatory and Sun Room 


Appearing In the favored Art Stone In antlque and 
modern designs of dignity and beauty—featuring 
distinetive, wholly unusual tile effecta and rare 
touches of Oriental color, the latter adding to 
already exquisite designs, the beauty of many ages. 
The pieces Illustrated: 

§500—FLOWER BOX in exquisite Persian 
design, wonderfully effective. 
Stone—standurd width 

5516—OIL JAR. Also Persian Inlay in Art 
Stone, 10“ x 27”. Most unusual color- 
ing and design ... 

5517—OIL JAR. Larger size, with handles 
—deeorated with hand made mosale 
design, Exceptional 

553I—SUN DIAL. 36 x 36 x 36% In. high. 

A beautiful conception; also In the 
Inlaid Tile 
—BIRD BATH. 24” x 37° 
high. A almple design, base 
ornamented with tlle, Ex- 
eeptional value 
§186—BiIRD BATH. In Art Stone. 
Leaf and Lily design. 18” x 
45”. An exquisite plece.... 25.00 
. b, Cierelond. Rend 20c in stomps for illus- 

t ook: “Decorotiee Fitments in Art Btene,”’ presrnt- 

ing hundreds of designa. 

THE FISCHER & JEROUCH CO., f Superior St- 


2215 een 
in 
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Because of its beauty, 
its fineness and its in- 
dividualism, Karpen 
Furniture has no peer 
in furniture, either of 
the past or present. 
The institutional aim 
is to interpret the 
high ideals of the old 
masters in modern 
form. Karpenesque 
Upholstered Furniture 
is the realization of 
that aim. For sale by 
leading dealers every- 
where. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO : NEW YORK 
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In this group is 
used a table with 
a metal stretcher 
of iron and gilt. 
Earle Campbell, 
decorator 


Usinge che Couch End Talc 


(Continued from page 70 


when pieces corresponding with the 
period are chosen, such as one illus- 
trated at the bottom of page 76. These 
English companion ends, placed against 
the sofa, bring out the value of the 
dark candlesticks, which have been made 
into lamps. The tapestry which softens 
the plaster walls is a Flemish fragment, 
and is flanked on cither side by a Louis 
XIV carved girandole. The sofa is of 
beige colored velvet and the pillows, of 
corresponding tones, carry out the gen- 
eral color scheme. 

There are delightful mannish end 

tables for books, magazines, and cigar 
stands, which can be placed close by a 
chair or table. The illustration at the 
top of page 76 shows a Jacobean piece 
-with its small rounded corners, unusual 
in shape, and the old painted screen 
used as an excellent foil for the dull blue 
satin upholstered chair. 
A very distinctive table has a metal 
stretcher made of iron and gilt and the 
lamp should be made of iron and gilt 
as well. The shade can be made out 
of gay bits of old chintz. This table, 
above, shows a substantial quality 
and a canvas screen has been placed 
to cut off the draught from the rest 
of the room. 

Italy lends us a suggestion in interior 
decoration by the use of this little 
table, as seen in the corner group on 


The 


page 42. It has weight and dignity 
which balances the rich luxurious red 
Italian damask chair. In a case like 
this, a light piece would be inadequate. 
The painting on the linen tinted walls 
is an architectural fantasy, after the 
manner of Paninni, and the Queen Anne 
chair and wrought iron lamp, with 
parchment shade of burnt orange, all 
help to make a most charming deco- 
rative scheme. 

An interesting three-legged end table, 
terminating in Dutch feet, is seemingly 
ñxed into the end of the lounge at the 
bottom of page 42. The couch is cov- 
ered with dull blue taffeta. The painted 
screen in the background brings out 
the color scheme and also the beauty of 
the Chippendale chair of blue brocatelle. 

End tables are especially decorative 
when used in a hallway, the richness 
of the wood being unusually effective 
against cream painted walls and made 
more so if placed against an old Italian 
rose damask sofa, which blends with 
the mellowness of the old wood. 

There are so many advantages in the 
revival of these end tables that one 
wonders how we ever did without them. 
They are convenient, space saving, and 
give a decorative and homelike atmos- 
phere, and their graceful outlines blend 
harmoniously with the setting of prac- 
tically any room. 


K it e hen Exalted 


(Continued from page 55) 


the maids sit and read or sew (and 
there are places to keep the sewing too) 
or arrange the flowers and fruits for 
the rest of the house, or prepare the 
dry, clean vegetables or have tea, or 
just rest. 

They have their illustrative silhouettes 
here also, On one wall a lady with 
wind-blown scarf fluttering towards a 
rose tree filled with roses gathers the 
precious blooms and arranges them in 
a bowl she so lightly holds on her 
hand, and one she has pinned in her 
hair—anything for decorative effect. 

And again, on the other wall, is a 
picture lady sitting most absorbedly 
placing the oranges and bananas and 
grapes in flat bowls that she has stand- 
ing on the floor all around her. In 
the corner oblong hangs a bit of the 
very grape vine where she found her 
grapes. And oh! yes, pceping from 
the folds of her draperies is the dainti- 
est foot in a slipper (all the wall- 
ladies wear dancing slippers). 

The silhouettes are painted in the 
colors of the kitchen, terra-cotta, and 
black and creamy white and just a 
little green, like lettuce leaves, to give 
a reaction from the too much pink- 
orange. 

The lighting is perfect. The windows 


are so placed that there are no dark 
corners in the daytime and the electric 
lights are so arranged that by night 
even one can sce to make and keep all 
things clean and bright. What a relief 
from the ordinary single gas jet hanging 
precariously from the center of the 
ceiling and illuminating nothing at all! 

As to the servants—they do like the 
pretty kitchen and take a pride in 
keeping it so. It gives them a greater 
dignity and they are inspired to cook 
better and serve more gracefully as they 
arrange more artistically all salads, 
fruits and whatever foods they are pre- 
paring for the table. It is they now, 
who without direction select such dishes 
and flowers as will harmonize best with 
the food to be served and they make 
every meal an exhibition repast. Yes, 
they are intelligent. Who will not be 
with the proper surroundings and ideals 
and training ? 

Which, of course, proves us right in 
believing that the fairer the surround- 
ings the better the work and doubting 
that the ascetic barrenness of a hermit- 
like cell uplifts, while the visible beau- 
ties distract the mind and Soul. So 
perhaps a kitchen adorned and exalted 
is as important as any other room in 
the house, 
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Mac Bride 


"THE HOUSE «f 
THREE GABLES” 


3 East 52d Street 
NEW YORK 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
RUGS ») nı ANTIQUES 
PAINTED FURNITURE 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
APARTYENTE DECORATED 
REPRODUUTIONS 
RARE WORKS # ART 
WALL „ FLOOR 
G GMs tN O 
DECORATIVE. PLASTERING 
M BANGINGS w UNUSUAL 
1 rns 
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FRUIT COMPOTES mph 
ITALIAN LANTERNS cach 
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Babcock Peony Gardens 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


HAVE one of the finest collections of peonies in the U. S. 
The very best French and English varicties. Soulange, 
La France, Lady Alex Duff, Victor de La Marne, Therese, 
o 97795 Varieties in good me t arra A Suggestions 
rancis Willard, Phoebe Cary, Mary Brand, are all describe . a e 
in our Catalogue of Peonies. Iris, Narcissus, Lilies, etc. | in WHIP-O-WILL-O for Living Rooms, 
Send for your copy today. Breakfast Rooms, Sun Parlors, Bed Rooms. 


Porches, Bungalows, Cottages, Summer Homes 


May we send you free our attractive booklet? 


To become acquainted we will send you: 


8 fine roots, Peonies, all different - $2.00 Complete Catalogue mailed upon request 
12 fine roots, Iris, all different - - 1.00 


5 fine bulbs, ils, mixed - - 1.00 
= fine bulbe, aise Sos 1.00 W HIP = O = W LLL. 7 O 
If you order all the above we will send you free 12 bulbs of FURNITURE CO, 
Lilium Superbum—Free | SCRANTON, PENNA. wu S. . 
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Don’t be afraid of Casement Windows 
Monarch Metal Weather Strip 
makes them safe and practical 


The artistic casement opening has been a 
source of discomfort to the house owner 
because of the continual leakage of rain 
and wind. 


Monarch strips seal the unavoidable 
cracks around the casement frame, mak- 
ing them weather-tight to the ingress of 
water and cold and air-tight to the escape 
of money-made heat in winter. 


In the sun parlor, on the sleeping porch, 
wherever a 100 per cent opening is re- 
quired, Monarch strips give operating 
efficiency and a guarantee of satisfaction. 


Look up “Monarch” in the phone book, 
or write us for name of our nearest repre- 
sentative. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


“Weather strips are 100% fuel 
conservation“ 
U. S. Fuel Ad ministration 
P. B. NOYES. 


Director of Conservation. 
August 23, 1918. 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


as to temperature and moisture. 
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Do You Know All the Hedges? 


(Continued from page 46) 


There has recently been introduced 
a distinct dwarf “sport” of Japanese 
barberry, under the name of box-bar- 
berry—so called because in habit of 
growth and in the way it lends itself 
to dwarf, formal hedging, it resembles 
a dwarf box. For the smallest of 
hedges, in formal garden work, for par- 
terres and the like, there has never been 
anything equal to real box, but box 
requires a very moderate climate, both 
Even 
with much expense and care in the way 
of winter protection, it has usually 
proved unsuccessful north of New York, 
and altogether unsuited to the central 
western states. While privet and Jap- 
anese barberry have been tried for this 
purpose by close and frequent clipping, 
the results have not been satisfactory. 
This new miniature barberry, however, 
seems admirably adapted to serve as a 
substitute for dwarf box. Very little 
pruning is required to keep it in dwarf, 
compact form, as its natural habit of 
growth is symmetrical, even and dense. 
Box-barberry has also received the cer- 
tificate of merit of the American Nur- 
serymen’s Association. 

Japanese holly (Ilex crenata) is an- 
other fine small hedge shrub that should 
be more widely known. It may be 
used in place of box, where the climate 
is unsuited to the latter. It may be 
clipped to form, and under such treat- 
ment has much the character of box. 

The search for a substitute for pri- 
vet to use in the north-central and 
northwestern states has been responsible 
for the discovery of another new hedge 
plant that is giving splendid satisfac- 
tion in those regions. It has not yet 
been used much in the east, but it 
offers a change from the ever-present 
privet. It is one of the cotoneasters 
(Cotoneaster acutifolia). It hails from 
northern China, being one of the ex- 
tremely valuable things brought to us 
by the late Mr. Meyers. It is ab- 
solutely hardy, strong, similar to pri- 
vet in general form, and not unlike it 
in foliage. It is well suited for prun- 


ing into formal shapes, or it may be 
left to grow naturally. 

Another good hedge plant which is 
not only extremely hardy, but offers 
varicty in that it is silver gray in color 
tone, is the Russian olive. The yellow 
berries add to its attractiveness. Being 
a shrub native to the northwest, it has 
been used in that region more generally 
than elsewhere. It is particularly re- 
sistant to heat and drought, and es- 
pecially good as a farm or large estate 
hedge, where it may not be practical 
to give the attention usually given to 
privet and the other more usual hedges. 

All of the plants thus far described 
may be defined as hedge plants. In 
addition to them there are two other 
important groups which, while general- 
ly used for other purposes, should be 
considered, because it is frequently 
necessary to go to them to get the 
best material for the purpose in hand. 

The first group constitutes the flower- 
ing shrubs which are good for hedge 
making. The most suitable of them 
for a tall, protective hedge, where 
something capable of taking care of 
itself is wanted, is althea, or Rose of 
Sharon. For use between small lots, 
or different parts of the same place, 
several of the spireas and deutzias, and 
forsythia, are charming. Also the bush 
honeysuckle, and polyantha roses. 


For taller hedges, either beautifully 


graceful or strictly formal, where an 
absolutely impervious screen or an ef- 
fective windbreak is desired, the ever- 
greens are unmatched. Both hemlock 
and spruce may be sheared as de- 
sired. Arborvitae, of course, makes a 
perfect hedge; Booth’s dwarf is a very 
dwarf form. White pine is good for 


i 


light, sandy soils; it grows most rapidly. 


and makes a graceful, picturesque back- 
ground for other parts of the general 


planting which may stand out against 


it. Japanese yew is the best hardy, low, 
spreading evergreen hedge plant. Quite 
a range of color values, of course, is 
possible with the various evergreens 
which are available for this work. 


The Airedale and Irish Terriers 


(Continued from page 59) 


class hunting dog. He has proved a 
success against bears, wildcats, quail 
and mice. He has been used to guard 
sheep and pull a sledge in Alaska. 

The four photographs accompanying 
this brief sketch were selected because 
they indicate the general appearance as 
well as much of the nature of the two 
breeds. Neither the Airedale nor the 
Irish is pretty in a mere boudoir sense 
—but then, real beauty is more than 
skin-deep. 


Feeding the Dog 


Were more thought given to the 
dog’s diet there would be far fewer 
cases of eczema, distemper, general 
debility and the other ills to which 
canine flesh is heir. A dog's diges- 
tive system is delicately organized — 
fully as delicately as a human being’s— 
and it calls for sane consideration plus a 
little specialized knowledge. 

In the first place, never feed your 
dog potatoes in any form; they are 
about as indigestible as anything you 
can give him, short of tin cans and 
rubber bands. Nor should he receive 
any chicken, turkey or duck bones, be- 
cause they are apt to splinter and be 
swallowed in more or less long slivers 
which may do a lot of damage. Beef 
and other animal bones are all right, 
since they are devoid of unduly sharp 
points even when broken, and are more 
susceptible to the softening and disin- 


tegrating action of the gastric juices. 
Wholesome, nourishing food only 
should be given. The standard brands 
of dog biscuit are good; boiled rice, 
thoroughly boiled green vegetables, lean 
red meat—either raw or cooked in with 
other foods—and dry bread are all ex- 
cellent. A good sized, durable bone to 
gnaw on should be given to the dog a 
couple of times a week, as it will keep 
his tecth in good condition and stimu- 
late digestive activity. Plenty of clean, 
fresh, cold water should be available to 
him at all times of the day and night. 
For young puppies, sweet milk, bread, 
vegetable and meat broths are good. 
Rapidly growing puppies should be 
fed from three to six times a day, de- 
pending upon their age and general con- 
dition. At ten months, three times a 
day is usually enough, and at maturity 
this may be decreased to twice—morn- 
ing and evening. Regularity in the 
hours of feeding is extremely important. 
It is well to remember that individual 
dogs often have marked likes and dis- 
likes in the matter of food, precisely as 
people do. Make allowances for this in 
so far as it does not get beyond the 
bounds of reasonable common-sense. 
House & GARDEN is prepared to an- 
swer by personal letter questions per- 
taining to the selection, training and care 
of dogs. All inquiries should be accom- 
panied by full return postage and ad- 
dressed to The Dog Mart —EnitTor. 
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Weavers on hand looms of tapestries 
for churches, public buildings and 
residences. 
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Manufacturers of hand woven textiles 
for walls, floor coverings, upholstery 
and curtains. 


Manufacturers of lamps and shades. 


Interior architects and decorators. 
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Dealers in Antique furniture. 
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Famous Cigarettes 


At your Club 


A Set of Gothic Chippendales 


La Place has on exhibition a set of genuine antique 
mahogany Gothic Chippendales (1747-1770), con- 
sisting of six side and two arm chairs. Also a din- 
ing table, side board and serving table to match. 


LA PLACE - 405 Madison Ave., New 


Plain ( 5700 
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ouldn’t you like to have 
a garden like this? 


It looks so entrancing, so opulently beau- 
tiful, that the first impulse of many home- 
loving folks will be to say, “It’s too expensive.” 
But that’s just the point—it isn’t? Not lavish 
spending but excellent taste, and expert skill 
in selecting the right plants — so that they 
blend and will grow just so high and give 
certain effects of foliage and bloom and shade 
and mass—these are the factors that produced 
the above result, and will produce just as good 
a result for you. 


Indeed, you might spend three or four times as 
much as this home-owner spent and get much worse 
results—if you spent it “hit-or-miss” without availing 
yourself of the knowledge that is freely offered to you, 
if you will but take advantage of it. 


So there’s money to be saved as well as the assur- 
ance of a charming result if you rely upon experts. 
We claim that title because of our long experience. 
Now we are at your service—without charge for our 
skill and knowledge—with a reasonable charge only 
for the trees, shrubs, flowers or fruits you buy—from 
a nursery known to every landscape and plant expert 
in America for its size, its resourcefulness, its re- 
liability, and its helpfulness. 


Write us to-day and tell us about your 
lawn and home—we can surely help 
you to make them even more beautiful. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


6 which is 1 mile from Trenton, NJ 


House & Garden 


Color Schemes for Curtains 


N designing the five curtains on 

page 48 I tried to show how the 

woman with necdle skill can ap- 
proximate the best tailored work if 
she will only provide herself with the 
proper equipment. 

The curtain in the upper right hand 
page could be used for either living 
rooms or, according to the material, 
bedrooms. It has a French valance 
which gives a good finish to the win- 
dow. This valance is made by sewing 
the gathers onto a narrow tape. Across 
the top the fullness is taken in a tuck 
between each tape. This allows the 
rest to droop naturally. The curtains 
themselves should be plain and hemmed. 
In sea green silk gauze the effect is 
light and shimmery, and an old-fash- 
ioned gilt cornice would look well above 
the French valance. Voile or mercerized 
crepe might be substituted for the silk 
gauze. 

Across from this is shown a valance 
with a double ruffle used with a cur- 
tain that bas a triple ruffle. These 
ruffles are each 12” deep with two 
or three 3” ruffles applied and edged 
with rickrack. For this curtain I 
would suggest dotted white grenadine 


(| curtains with light blue rickrack braid 


on the ruffles of the valance and the 
lower edge of the curtains. The shade 
should be decorated in blue and green, 
with a long blue tassel. 

The curtain in the middle of the page 
is very interesting. It calls for a 
painted valance board on the bottom 
of which is tacked a 344” band with 
three full taffeta ruffles, pinked ou the 
edge. The tie-back has the same ruffles. 
The knob for the tie-back is a little 


Rock Gardens 


porcelain placque set into wood that 
matches the valance board. The cur- 
tains have large dots, but the ruffle is 
plain muslin of old-fashioned quilling. 
The valance board for this curtain 
might be painted green with a cream 
center and old-fashioned flowers. The 
panel would be outlined in black. The 
valance ruffle and tie-back are strong 
colored blue taffeta, very crisp. The 
curtains are Swiss with large dots and 
the ruffle is plain. The porcelain flowers 
of the tie-back knot are brilliant and 
match the valance board decorations. 

A very simple curtain is shown at 
the lower right hand corner of the page. 
The valance consists of two 3/8” band- 
ings applied 214” apart. The valance 
and curtains are picoted. For color 
schemes I would suggest a rose dimity 
with deep red taffeta bindings and red 
picoting. This, of course, suggested a 
delightful little bedroom or even a 
breakfast room. 

The valance for the fifth curtain is 
built- up on buckram or rather on a 
semi-circular wire frame. Striped ma- 
terial is used, running vertical on the 
valance, with ruffles top and bottom 
of stripes running horizontally. The tie- 
back is the same. The ruffles on the 
curtains match those on the valance, 
that is, a strip of gathering between 
two horizontal stripes. I would sug- 
gest coffee color thin sunfast for the 
curtains. Trim them with sateen or red 
and coffee color in a 3/8” stripe. Val- 
ance and tie-backs use the vertical stripe 
with a horizontal striped ruffle, thus 
showing a line of plain red. The win- 
dow sash could be painted red to match. 

Agnes Foster Wright. 


and Their Allies 


(Continued from page 52) 


Care should be taken in the time of 
planting the Alpines, or failure will re- 
sult. Late spring is the best season. 
If they are propagated from seeds sown 
in the spring and summer of the first 
year, they will flower the second year. 
July is not a good month to sow the 
secds, as it too dry. Plant in May, 
June or the first week in August, and 
transplant when the first character leaf 
appears. The young plants are put into 
their permanent positions in the rockery 
the following May. 

The arrangement of the flower plants 
should be in groups of one variety, 
massed for effect, and also for the pur- 
pose of keeping the strongest growing 
kinds from overrunning the weaker va- 
rieties. Under conditions of mixed 
planting many of the weaker varieties 
perish. The small shrubs give the rock- 
ery an appearance of stability and fur- 
nish a suitable background and wind- 
break for the flowers. The heathers, 


Colonial 


andromedas, azaleas, cotoneasters and 
dwarf rhododendrons are especially suit- 
able for rock gardens and should be 
planted in clumps rather than as indi- 
vidual plants. The tall, upright va- 
rieties of evergreens should not be used, 
as they are not in keeping with the 
rock garden. All evergreens with golden 
or silvery foliage should also be omitted. 
A few of the dwarf evergreens, how- 
ever, such as Juniperus sabina tamaris- 
cifolia, a distinct trailing variety of 
juniper; Picea excelsa Maxwelli; Picea 
remonti; and Retinospora obtusa nana 
may safely be used. 

The Alpines, bulbous plants, shrubs 
and evergreens do not all lend them- 
selves equally well to the same type of 
rock garden development. The best 
plant material for certain situations, 
such as the rocky bank and open, sunny 
valley, the dry wall, the stony steps and 
walks, and the bog and water gardens, 
is listed in the accompanying tables. 


Portraits as Decorations 


in Modern Homes 
(Continued from page 41) 


So-and-So, at the sign of the Swan” 
(or the lion, or the stag or the crow 
or some other easily distinguished ob- 
ject), was the favorite way of directing 
customers, as can be seen from a perusal 
of the advertisements appearing in the 
periodicals of the day. Some of these 
signs were real works of art, and plenty 
of them were executed by painters who 
at the same time were making a part 
of their living by turning out portraits 
to order. 

So it will be seen that many of these 
carly American artists were self-taught. 
This is nothing to be scorned, but rather 
something to engender pride. Two of 
our later artists, whose work is im- 
mortal because of its individuality, R. 


A. Blakelock and Albert P. Ryder, were 
self-taught, and an even greater ex- 
ample in the realm of literature is the 
incomparable rhetoric of Abraham Liun- 
coln, acquired by solitary study. 

The first American artists came to 
the New World as immigrants, along 
with the other Colonists. The first to 
arrive was Gustavus Hesselius, Swedish 
painter, who came in 1713. Peter Pel- 
ham, portrait painter and mezzotint en- 
graver, reached America four years later, 
and in 1720 there arrived John Smi- 
bert, who painted the first portraits in 
this country which have survived. 

Smibert, who was a native of Edin- 
burgh, was himself a graduate of car- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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PETERSON’S 


A Glimpse of One of My Festiva Maxima Blocks 


Save Money by Installing the 
Brooks Jawn Sprinkling System 


Frost Proof -Underground 


before Winter Frosts set in! 


Wigher prices on msterials—uncertaln labor conditions and the difficulty 
In getting Installation during the spring and rummer rush—make it 
advissble to have your BROOKS SPRINKLING SYSTEM installed this 
fall, Instesd of wailing for spring. You should know all about this 
wonderful system, which Is universally known as “Rain's Only Rival. 
The cost of Installation is comparatively small. 


WRITE 
TODAY 


for money-saving In- 
formation on the Fall 
Instalistion of the 
Brooks System slso 
for our psmphlet en- 
titled Beau 


tiful JOHN A. BROOKS 
Ap SENT 


REE, * 441 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


TheGreatest Grass- 
Cutter on Earth. 
Cuts a Swath 86 
inches wide. 


Floats over the 
uneven Ground as 
a Ship rides the 
Waves. 


3. i 
* tn 
2 arsencs TRIPLEX 


The publie ts worned 
not to purchase mowers 
infringing 


S. P. Townsend & Co. 


17 Central Ave., Orange, N.J. 


Send for cetalogue 


PERFECT PEONIES 


Many ‘years ago, when a boy, I had an ambitton—an 
ambition still unsatisfied. 


I then planned that when 1 grew up to be a man I 
would plant at least one peony in every garden in the 
world. 


I have since found this world to be much bigger 
than it seemed to me then and, while 1 have sold 
literally hundreds of thousands of peony roots, 1 
realize that there are still many flower lovers who 
do not really know and love the peony as J have 
known and loved it for over 40 years. 


And so that you may learn more of this flower 
and its marvelous development, I publish annually a 
beautiful booklet entitled 


“The Flower Beautiful“ 


7 which you will find both interesting and helpful. The 
1919 edition is now ready and it’s yours for the asking. 
Remember, please, I not only GROW nothing but peonies 

and roses, but I DO nothing else. My entire time, the year 
round, is enthusiastically and exclusively devoted to these two 


flowers. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 30 Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Size and Taste 


Size and Taste are the chief points to consider in fruils for 
the home garden. 


If you plant pears, peaches or apples you want 
the juiciest, highest flavored varicty possible; that 
do not require the coddling of a professional 
grower. 

Our little book, “Fruits, Small Fruit and Nuts,” 
offers just this kind and in sizes larger than usual. 
You can save three or more 
years. The usual sizes are 
offered, too, in case you 
prefer them. 


Hicks Nurseries 4 
Westbury, L. I., N. V. 
Box H. a 
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Double Sterling 


The Range for Busy omei 


Because it economizes kitchen time for 
both the woman who directs and the 
woman who does the actual work— 


The simple range of proven merit 
that makes cooking so quick and 
pleasant that the kitchen becomes a 
happy work room instead of the 
housekeeping bug bear. 


The range, backed by seventy years’ ex- 
perience in stove and range building, that 
embodies in its construction, every suc- 
cessful scientific principle which con- 
serves heat and applies it properly. Every 
convenience that saves time, steps and 
temper and insures results. 


Double 
terlin 


The 40 Feature, 2 oven 2 Fuel Range 
The 49-inch Range that saves both food and fuel. 
Furnish as illustrated or with closed base and 
high warming closet. 

Polished top requires no 


i 
| blacking, accommodates 
| nine utensils at one time. 


side on same level abso- 
lutely independent of each 
other. 

Gas Oven Burners can not 
be turned on unless oven 
door is open, absolutely safe. 


Broiler in top of gas oven 
—can be placed any de- 
sired distance from 
burners. 

These are four of the forty features which are 
fully described and illustrated in our handsome 
catalog which we will gladly send to any woman 
who desires to take trouble otit of her kitchen. 


Sill Stove Works 


Established 1849 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Coal Ranges, Combination Ranges and 
Varm Air Furnaces— 


LOIT 


If you do not have gas connections write for 
catalogue of the Sterling Range, The Range that 
bakes a barrel of flour with a single bod of coal. 


| 


Two large ovens side by | 
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Colonial Portraits as Decorations 


in 


Modern Homes 


(Continued from page 82) 


riage painting. Early in his life he be- 
came the protégé of Bishop Berkeley. 
He accompanied the Bishop, then Dean 
Berkeley, to Italy, where he studied the 
Italian masters, then came with him to 
Rhode Island, where he painted the 
portrait of the famous preacher and 
philosopher surrounded by his family. 
This portrait is now the property of 
Yale. When his patron returned to 
England, the artist went to Boston, 
where, until his death in 1751, be passed 
a busy career. His subjects in nearly 
all instances were the preachers and 
magistrates who were the real leaders 
and moulders of society in tbe early 
New England days. Nearly forty of 
his portraits survive—a priceless heritage 
because they preserve the physical ap- 
pearance of the men who were re- 
sponsible for nurturing the early New 
England character. 

Many other painters were at work 
soon after Smibert began his career, 
but their portraits were exceedingly 
mediocre, being poor imitations of the 
art of such English painters as Kneller 
and Lely, because this was before En- 
glish portraiture reacbed its flower in 
the times of Reynolds and his con- 
temporaries. 

The next man to do work worthy of 
preservation for artistic reasons was 
Jonathan Blackburn, who opened a 
studio in Boston in 1750 and who in 
the next fifteen years painted many 
scores of portraits of Colonists of note 
and wealthy traders and their families, 
about fifty of which now survive. 
Blackburn is reputed to have been the 
teacher of Copley. His work bas much 
intrinsic merit. He was fond of soft 
gray tones, and the faces of bis sub- 
jects were most faithfully, though stiffly, 
drawn, and his draperies were arranged 
in harmonious and decorative composi- 
tions. 


John Singleton Copley 


John Singleton Copley, who was 
born in Boston in 1737, was the greatest 
of the Colonial portraitists until tbe 
coming of Stuart. Of Yorkshire parent- 
age, the father died about the time the 
son was born, and the widow opened 
a tobacco shop in Boston as a means of 
livelihood. When the lad was nine or 
ten years old she married Peter Pelham, 
painter and engraver, who has already 
been mentioned. Young Copley was 
taught drawing by his step-father and 
began his career as a portraitist when 
quite youthful. As early as 1755 he 
executed .a miniature of Wasbington, 
who had come to Boston and who was 
then known as a great Indian fighter. 
At seventeen he was established as a 
portrait painter, and never thereafter 
lacked for commissions. In 1767, when 


thirty years old, he wrote: “I make 
as much money as if I were a Raphael 
or a Correggio, and three hundred 
guincas a year, my present income, is 
equal to nine hundred a year in Lon- 
don.” Just before the Revolution he 
went to London, where he had con- 
siderable success. His most interesting 
period to Americans, however, is that 
comprehended by his work in Boston. 

Copley's art was not lit by imagina- 
tion, but it had great verity. His por- 
traits are cold and clear, and, as we 
would have them, they adroitly reveal 
the character of his sitters. His pains- 
taking methods are indicated by the fact 
that he sometimes took sixteen sittings 
of a day each to paint-a head alone. 

In contrast to the austerity of the 
New England portraitists was the suavi- 
ty of some of the painters who worked 
in the South, where art and romance 
were more at home. There was John 
Woolaston, for instance, whose sitters 
comprised many of the aristocratic 
families of the South, and James 
Sharples, who, though English by birth, 
exhihited more of the qualities of the 
French in his painting. 


Benjamin West and Others 


After Copley, the list of early Ameri- 
can painters whose work is worthy of 
survival grows rapidly larger. There 
is Benjamin West, who went to Lon- 
don, became the friend of Reynolds 
and succeeded him as president of the 
Royal Academy; Charles Willson Peale, 
Joseph Wright, Robert Edge Pine and 
Matthew Pratt. Then follows Gilbert 
Stuart, whose fame chiefly rests on his 
portrait of Washington, which became 
America's favorite presentment of tbe 
hero, but who was a painter of such 
excellence that his achievements were 
unrivalled in the United States for half 
a century. He has been termed the 
“American Reynolds,” and, indeed, there 
are certain of his compositions that rank 
with the best of the great English 
School. 

After Stuart in fame and talent comes 
John Trumbull, who was both portrait- 
ist and historical painter, Washington 
Allston, John Vanderlyn and the first 
American colorist and romanticist, 
Thomas Sully. The work of these men, 
though not wholly Colonial, belongs to 
the dawn of American art and so ranks, 
for decorative purposes, with that of 
the men who painted wholly before the 
Revolution. 

And so, following the vogue of “Old 
Masters,” which our collectors have 
been bringing from Europe at so tre- 
mendous a rate, Americans have at last 
found some “Old Masters” of their 
own, which they can be proud of and 
cherish and enjoy. 


What to Know About Furniture 
(Continued from page 39) 


turally a better wood than mahogany. 

Red gum, since lumbermen have 
learned to season it, is in itself an ex- 
cellent wood, its misfortune being its 
versatility as an imitator. Red gum 
makes very convincing “mahogany,” or 
an equally seemly “walnut,” according 
to the way it is stained, and, in se- 
lected figure veneers, is the only cabinet 
wood that succeeds in imitating Cir- 
cassian walnut. But in all this matter 
of imitation the fault lies not in the 
wood, but in its masquerade, for which 
the public at large is partly responsible. 
Many people would cheerfully buy a 
piece of birch furniture, tagged ma- 
hogany” knowing that, for the price, it 
couldn’t he mahogany, while they would 
absolutely refuse the same piece if it 


were labelled “birch, mabogany finish.” 
There are instances in which manufac- 
turers and dealers use the term “birch 
mahogany” and it is to be hoped that 
there will be a sensible reaction on this 
point upon which now, perhaps, there 
is more thoughtlessness and foolishness 
than dishonesty, and that people will 
have pride of ownership in birch and 
red gum furniture. 

In the matter of grades, even the 
humblest cabinet wood sbould be se- 
lected for freedom from defects. 

Imitation carving is found on a good 
deal of meritorious furniture. Like any- 
thing else, it may be well done or poor- 
ly done. Good design and careful ap- 
plication go far toward legitimatizing 

(Continued on page 86) 
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An Auxiliary Heating System 
For Early Spring and Fall 


It Cuts Down Coal Costs 


T is used in connection with 
existing warm air, steam or hot 
water systems. 


It takes their place for the fall and 
spring heating. It has proved so 
efficient that it is nothing unusual 
for an owner to tell us he “doesn’t 
run his other more than two or 
three months.” The Monroe Tu- 
bular Pipeless Heater does the 


perfect heat control. 


This very feature spells fuel econ- 
omy. It avoids waste and that’s what 
runs up coal and gas bills. And with 
all its advantages the Duplex-Alcazar 
takes up no more kitchen space than 
one old-style stove. 

By its use the kitchen is kept as 
comfortable as the rest of the honse. 
In snmmer, to keep cool, cook with 


410 Cleveland Avenue 


— — 


heating the other months. 


, Quicker, 


With the 


J Duplex-Alcazar 


The Duplex-Alcazar is the 


original two ranges in one. It 
burns gas and coal or wood singly 


or together and can be changed for use with either fuel instantly. 

It makes your cooking quicker and more efficient because it gives 
ol. If you want an exceptionally hot oven, don't 
put on more coal, just turn on the gas and let it help. 


gas. In winter when you want warmth, 
use coal or It makes a differ 
ence in health and temper too. to 
work in a Duplex-Alcazar kitchen. 

Enough types and styles to fit every 
need. The pioneer of its kind and 
still holding the quality lead. See it 
at your dealers. 


For sections where gas is not to be had, there is o Duplex-Alcazar 
now for OIL ond COAL or WOOD. Write for our literature. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


| TWO RANGES IN ONE [> 


New York 
103-K Park Ave. 


Kersey HENNING Company 


237 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Better Cooking | | 


Does it at a decided saving in coal. 


Does it more acceptably because 
of its flexibility and ease in 
handling. 


Its installation is exceedingly 
simple. 


Its cost is surprisingly reasonable. 


Send for further facts and booklet on 


Boston 
405-K P.O. Sq. Bldg. 


Monroe Tubular Pipeless Heater. 


F. B. Strunz, Cincinnati. J.C. Burranghs, Architect 


Homes Like These Have 
Banished Garbage Cans 


This added refinement makes homes more artistic, promotes 
sanitation, saves kitchen steps. Kitchen and household 
waste—paper boxes, waste paper, faded flowers, garbage, 
etc.—is burned without the use of any fuel other than the 
combustible waste itself. Bottles and cans are dried, steril- 
ized and dumped into the ash pit. The 


EENERAIOR 


is nsed in 85% of new apartment buildings and fine 
residences in cities where we are established. Bnilt 
in the hase of the „ when the house is 
erected, all that shows on the living floors is the 
door of the kitchen hopper. 

e Kernerator means little extra cost hut much 
additional convenience. Installed under money- 
back guarantee 

Sanltary—Ecunamicat—Convealent—Odorless 
Ask ver architect of send n 
postal for illustrated booktet. x = 

THE KERNER INCINERATOR CO., — 
104 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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What to Know About Furniture 


composition ornament, and its use by 
the most reputable of medium grade 
and good furniture makers gives it gen- 
eral sanction. Emersonianally speaking, 
perhaps we should prefer no carving at 
all to imitation carving, but composition 
ornament is so well done that it may be 


| safe to leave it to individual personal 


taste. 

The same is true of lacquered and 
They should be 
well-done or not attempted, on a basis 
of strict, abstract esthetic ethics, - but 


Mfeſſoſs Fee 


Beacly-Uttlily and Excellancy 
of Craftsmanship combined 
in every phase of decoration 


Vincent Collins Incomporated 
149 Fifth Avenge new vork ciry 


Genuine Reed Furniture 


Unusual Designs Created Exclusively for 
Homes of Refinement, Clubs and Yachts 


~ HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 


all furniture is not made and bought 
on such a basis. If it were, a great 
many people would have to sit on boxes 
and sleep on straw ticks. 

Poor finish manifests itself in uneven 
cpplication, insufficient rubbing down, 
and in a tendency to fill up the finer 
angles of molding. As finishing is one 
of the more expensive operations of 
manufacture, poor finish is an obvious 
manufacturing economy. If you buy it, 


| it is well to do so open-eyed. 


Of course, poor construction is one of 
the greatest faults of cheap furniture, 
even if due allowance be made for the 
exigencies of cost-cutting. 

Cheap furniture usually connotes 
drawers that stick and doors which are 
not hung or fitted properly. 

In better furniture, and, of course, in 
the best, drawers are dovetailed at the 
back, which helps to prevent them from 
spreading, and slide on tracks, instead 
of bearing all their weight on their bot- 

toms. In better grades of furniture, 
too, all the interior and unseen parts 
are likely to be oiled and varnished, 
partly that they may keep clean, and 
partly to render them impervious to 


| changing weather conditions. 
| Because of the cellular absorption of 


moisture by wood, a physical and bo- 
tanical fact, even the best made drawers 
may stick a little under pronounced 
climatic changes. For which reason, 
those who dwell near the sea do well to 
keep a little paraffin in the house—the 
simplest first aid to refractory drawers. 

Poor hardware is an affliction—espe- 
cially poor locks—but good hardware 
and good locks can seldom be figured 
in a piece of cheap furniture. 

In the matter of design, most cheap 
furniture might almost as well be pro- 
duced in good, unpretentious patterns, 
for it is as easy to make a graceful cut- 
ting as an ugly one. Be it said, how- 
ever, that both historic period, accuracy, 
and modern adaptive ingenuity are 
yearly becoming more usual attributes 
of astonishingly inexpensive furniture. 

The fourth item of the list, being 
made up for the most part of points the 
reverse of those in the third item, may 
not require such lengthy elucidation. 


Inlay and Antique Finishes 


Inlay and marqueteries were not men- 
tioned at all in connection with cheap 
furniture. They cannot be cheaply im- 
itated. Not only are rare woods re- 
quired, but highly skilled cabinet-mak- 
ers to execute the work. Lacquer is 
imitated, but real lacquer possesses so 
much greater depth and richness that 
the imitation is not deceptive. At most, 
imitation lacquer or poorly executed 
decorative work succeed only in ap- 
proximating the decorative effect of the 
whole—they do not come dangerously 
near the real thing. In the matter of 
decoration (also listed item No. 10), it 
will be remembered that the Brothers 
Adam employed Angelica Kauffman, 


R. A., and Pergolesi to paint medal- 
| lions, and the greatest painters of the 


Italian Renaissance lent their talents to 
the painting of panels for cassoni and 
cabinets. 

Fine finishes are the result of much 
experience on the part of the manu- 
facturer, of the employment of skilled 
labor, and the expenditure of much time 


| (Continued from page 84) 


in rubbing and setting. The question of 
finish again comes up under item No. 9, 
and might as well be settled here. 

For many years mahogany furniture 
was popularly worked up with what the 
trade calls a “piano” finish, which 
showed the slightest scratch or dent, 
and was a task to keep clean. Today 
a “piano” finished piece is rare, almost 
the whole demand veering to the “an- 
tique” finish, a lustrous and very pleas- 
ing and serviceable surface brought up 
with oil and wax, little or no varnish 
being used and no shellac. A furniture 
finish should be as pleasing to the touch 
as well as the eye. The same treatment 
is equally popular on walnut. and oak, 
a special device being that called “high- 
lighting.” In this treatment, the fin- 
isher rubs off portions of the basic stain, 
on moldings, corners and the highest 
projections of carving, thus simulating 
the “used” and “timed-with” appear- 
ance of the antique. For on the deco- 
rative point of view, the device is per- 
fectly legitimate, for the same reason 
that one can only commend the present 
tendency artificially to soften sharp, 
machine-cut edges, corners and mold- 
ings. The intent is not to “fake” an 
antique, but to secure as much as pos- 
sible of the decorative qualities of the 
antique. 


Veneering Versus Solid 


The sixth item alludes to veneering, a 
practice recognized as legitimate by the 
best cabinet-makers of the Georgian 
period, as well as those of the William 
and Mary and Queen Anne periods. 
Because it is often used in general par- 
lance as synonymous with “sham,” or 
“deceit,” veneer has unjustly fallen un- 
der a cloud. Properly executed, veneer- 
ing may be a fine job, and by the use 
of a non-warping care, may produce a 
piece of furniture which is thoroughly 
excellent. 

Another popular misconception is the 
worship of the word “solid” in connec- 
tion with cabinet woods. As a matter 
of physics, the “built-up” panel, with 
veneered surface, is a far better piece 
of work than a solid panel, which will 
inevitably shrink, swell and warp, even 
splitting, if not properly fastened. The 
early cabinet-makers would have used 
built-up panels, if they had the ma- 
chinery necessary to cut thin layers of 
wood readily. A four-ply panel, for 
instance, is built up of four thin sheets 
of wood with the grain running in 
four different directions, and glued and 
pressed together. No amount of mois- 
ture can warp this kind of a panel. 

The seventh item affords material for 
a book on cabinet-making, and cannot 
be greatly amplified here. The con- 
struction of drawers was touched upon 
under the third item. Blocking should 
be both glued and screwed. It is the 
preventative of opening joints, or the 
loosening of joints through hard usage 
of a piece of furniture. It is always 
well to notice how hardware is applied, 
especially locks, making sure that they 
are carefully and nicely mortised into 
the wood. 

The eighth item affords considerable 
material for observation. Hardware 
cannot be too good for a fine piece of 
furniture. The best furniture hardware 
obtainable is not too good, and its fine- 
ness should be not only a technical mat- 
ter, but a matter of historic accuracy. 

The answer to the eleventh—the up- 
holstered piece—is: “Very little, proba- 
bly.” In no other type of furniture 
have we so much need to turn for 
protection to the integrity of the maker's 
name. The most important parts of 
upholstered, or “overstuffed” pieces are 
hidden beneath the cover—the laying of 
the webbing, the tying of many layers, 
the anchoring of the springs, and so 

(Continued on page 88) 
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| Todhunter Mantels 


WOOD AND MARBLE 


the melancholy days will come, the sedge will wither 
by the lake and the cool winds of autumn will fill the 
atmosphere with the smoke of burning leaves and stalks 
leaves and stalks from your summer garden. 


You'll miss that summer garden if you haven't a 
winter garden under glass—a garden where you may 
revel in a riot of blooms even when winter winds are 
seurrying tnder leaden skies. American Greenhouses 
and Gardens is a book full of delightful suggestions on 
this subject. If you wish to know more about winter 
gardens under glass we'll send you a copy gratis. 


EARLY ENGLISH AND COLONIAL PERIODS 


Selection has becn made of choice and interesting designs and with great 
care all the character and detail of the originals is faithfully preserved. 
FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 
Grates, Andirons, Fenders, Firetools 
Illustrations upon request 


Address Pleasure House Department. 


American Greenhouse Mfg. Co. 


New York Chicago 
50 Broad Street Masonic Temple 


HOD GSON R25 N 


Keep Ahead of Lumber 
Prices 


By ordering spring and summer houses 
this fall you can effect a worth-while 
saving in the price of Hodgson Houses. 
Oregon pine and red cedar of the finest 
quality give Hodgson Houses their won- 
derful enduring qualities. You will find 
SAS N they stand for years through all condi- 

ó A d tions of climate and require no repairs. 
Each section is so planned that the task 
Zz of setting up the house is simple. No 
55 technical skill is required to bolt these 
sections together. 


Hodgson Houses include cottages, one 
to ten rooms; play houses, bird houses, 
bungalows, sun parlors, barracks, garages 
and churches. They are all listed and 
illustrated in catalog. Write us today 
and remember about ordering early. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 226, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER. 101 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK 


Defies Time 


BY an exclusive process of grind- 
ing pure earth pigments twice in 
pure linseed oil and driving the colors 
into the wood fibres with creosote oil 
—staining each shingle uniformly and 
permanently one of thirty beautiful 
shades—Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles 
are rendered remarkably durable in 


color and wear. 

llowever, aside from low first cost, ease 
in laying, avoidance of waste—Creo-Dipt 
Stained Shingles are highly popular for side 
walls, as well as roofs, particularly for their 
lovely soft-toned colors — reds, browns, 
greens, greys. 

Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles are square 
sawed to our specifications from first growth 
cedar. The shingle market does not afford 
such quality. 

Send for Portfolio of Homes and Color 
Samples—TODAY. Details and specifica- 
tions for construction of Thatched Roofs 
on special request, For Colonia! Effects 
ask about “Dixie White” Creo-Dipt Stain 
and 24-inch shingles with wide exposures. 


CREODIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1012 Oliver St., 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Dome of Geo. L, Street, Ir. 
Westhsmptun, Richmond, Va. 
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IMPORTERS OF 
ENGLISH—FRENCH—ITALIAN—SPANISH 


ANTIQUES 
575 Lae =z 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VIEW SOME RARE EXAMPLES 
OF ITALIAN CABINETS, TABLES, CHAIRS AND 
CHESTS NOW ON VIEW AT THE LANS STUDIOS 


554 Madison Ave., New York 


CORNER OF 55th STREET 
Branch: 406 Madison Ave., Bet. 47th and 48th Sts. 


Danersk Decorative Furniture 


Dignified Reproductions of Old English dining furni- 
ture finished with rich patina as though from years 
of use. 
Charming Sets of Sheraton and Chippendale hand- 
made and finished to order in the true “French Polish” 
dulled, or the beautiful DANERSK colors that 
harmonize with a specific scheme of draperies and 
rugs without added cost. 
You can obtain the same individuality as in the days 
of long ago with DANERSK FURNITURE. 
We are furnishing some of the most beautiful homes 
and apartments of the present day. 

Charming sets on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


SEND FOR VALUABLE 2 West 47th Street, New York 
BOOK *A-10"° First Door West of Fifth Avenue— sth floor 
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What To Know About Furniture 


(Continued from page 86) 


forth. It is upon these,things that the 
comfort as well as the wearing qualities 
of the piece depend. Yet very often 
one is apt to be thoughtlessly capti- 
vated by an attractive cover fabric, and 
forget the essential “insides,” of the 
piece. “Inside information,” or the im- 
plied guarantee of a well-known maker 
is a very necessary aspect of buying 
overstuffed furniture. 


i Bargains and Sales 


A word, now, about “Bargains,” lead- 
ing the topics, in item No. 9. 

There are perfectly legitimate “furni- 
ture” sales, offering real opportunities to 
the house furnisher. There are, of 
course, plenty of bogus “sales,” in which 
the furniture, even purporting to be 
“sacrificed” at a 50% reduction, is still 
selling at 50% (or over) more than it is 
worth. 

Furniture occupies considerable floor- 


space, and at certain seasons has to be 
cleared out. The same is true of manu- 
facturers’ samples, as it is equally true 
that there are a great many bogus “sam- 
ple sales.” If you can be sure that the 
furniture shown is actually made up of 
discarded manufacturers’ samples or of 
discontinued patterns, you may be rea- 
sonably certain of getting good values 
at low cost. 

The purchase of furniture demands no 
mysterious gift. From another angle, 
of course, there are all the questions in- 
volved in style and substyle, historic 
accuracy and the like, and the gift of 
good taste governs everything. 

From our present angle, however, we 
need mostly to be increasingly observant 
of good furniture seen around us; we 
need to cultivate insistence on the points 
brought out in this article, to learn to 
be exacting without being captious, or 
requiring more than we are paying for. 


Collecting the Outsides of a Book 


(Continued from page 27) 


more common—devised for the utili- 
tarian purpose of protection. Of course 
manuscripts had been bound for at least 
a thousand years preceding the inven- 
tion of printing, and from these the 
bindings of the printed book took hint. 
What beauty they possessed was that 
derived, for the main part, from the 
inherent taste of those of that day who 
were responsible for them. They were 
honestly contrived and free from the 
machine-madeness of the later era’s 
book-casings. It remained for succeed- 
ing centuries to set about to make the 
book externally attractive and to the 
19th Century and to our own to make 
it, through commercial purpose, when 
in the form of the modern book-casing, 
attract those who otherwise might leave 
it severely alone! 

Much modern book-casing is atro- 
cious. Some of it is excellent. There 
are few authors, I fancy, who would, 
if put to oath, profess approval of the 
covers their books have been given by 
their publishers. I do not see why an 
ugly good book should not be made a 
beautiful good book. I feel about books 
of this sort somewhat as Jean Grolier 
must, I think, have felt about the books 
that came his way and led him to send 
them to be bound in immortality. 


A binding of a Pliny, printed 

at Basle in 1545 and showing 

an interesting interwoven 
decoration 


Perhaps when I tell you this, you will 
wonder what sacrilege Poe’s precious 
Tamerlane might meet with, were it to 
come my astonished way! But hold, 
dear reader; I would reverently leave 
it in all its early external plainness (I 
use the word plainness for generosity’s 
sake!), although I would undoubtedly 
peep into my purse to see if it would 
not be possible for Master Maroc, the 
bookbinder, to devise me a proper finely 
made leather slip-case for it, suitably 
lined with silk of quality that no scratch 
should be added to the abuse of decades. 
Leather and silk should harmonize, and 
the case be suitably lettered, that my 
treasure might rest in a manner befit- 
ting its excessive rarity. 

Just why, it may not be possible for 
me to make those who are not book- 
lovers understand, unless they can feel 
in common with me the thrill one ex- 
periences when, for instance, he be- 
holds the single soldier who has sur- 
vived out of the regiment that plunged 
into the fatal thick of battle against all 
odds. That soldier may have few other 
attributes to command attention. It is 
enough that he is a hero. And so I 
should feel about my Tamerlane—were 
another to appear, meteor-like in the 

(Continued on page 90) 


Embroidered binding of the 
Prayers of Queen Katherine 
Parr, in the handwriting of 


Princess Elisabeth. 1545 
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MALLORY’S STAND 
SHUTTER WORKER 


Opens and Closes the Shutters from the Inside, 
and Automatically Locks Them in Any Posi- 
tion Without Raising the Window 


So simple that a child can operate it. No opening 
of the windows or dangerous leaning out to release 
an obstinate catch. A veritable labor saver. 


Mallory Shutter Workers first cost“ is but little 
more than ordinary hinges and catches, and the 
labor of putting them on still less. Readily applied 
to old or new houses, whether frame, brick or stone; 
installation does not necessitate the tearing out of 
walls or the employment of an expert mechanic. 


STRONG AND DURABLE 


Made of the most durable mate- 
rials, carefully hand-fitted and fin- 
ished in every part, thus insuring 
perfect and easy-working qualities 
and long wear. 

NOTE.—In ordering, be sure to state 


style of tinish required and whether 
Workers are for frame or briek building. 


THE MALLORY CO. 
Flemington, N. J. 


Braus. Ine. 


Eatablished 1888 


558 TAR Ave, a 30N 


PainlingsMezzolinis 
Marrors Lamps Stiades 
Period Furniture 
‘Hangings<-raming 


Inlerior Decoraling, 


BIRD-BATH 


HSS 
Can now be had in | 


—— 


MARBLE as well as CAST STONE 


also in both materials 
MANTELS, 
CONSOL TABLES 


and special interior decorations. | 

Send for prices and information 

J. C. KRAUS CAST STONE WORKS, Inc. 
All kinds of e and Marble Garden 


urniture 
373 Lexington Avenue New York | 
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Smart Interiors 


McGibbon Creations in Decorative lnteriors are the 
result of years of concentration and study of the subject. 


A large number of the most tasteful American Homes 
bear witness to the accomplishment of the McGibbon 
organization of Decorative Experts. 


McGibbon & Co. 


3 West 37th Street, New York 
One door from Fifth Avenue 
LONDON 


IGGINS SEITE 


9gll EAST 371TH STREET 


N 
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Town Horse 
involves the replenishing 
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CAINA2¢CRYSTAL 


F Early Fall Importations 

the most extensive 
in years —~ 

have recently arrived. 


Our Designing Studios 
are busily engaged in the 
creation ol exclusive patterns 
and the artistic development 


of Monogram and Crest Decoration 


COMPLETE DINNER SERVICES 
108 piece sets, $37 and upward 


I House & Garden 


Collecting the Outsides of a Book 
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and binding should 
go hand in hand, 
pleasant companions 
to the thought they 
help perpetuate, 
each in its way. 
Some books there 
are which invite 
simplicity of treat- 
ment on the part of 
the binder; others 
can make merry 
with the covers 
contents, and still 
other bindings may 
be permitted to give 
hint of what is to 
be found within, as 
with a volume on 
the history of 
miniatures whose 
binding might 
chance to have an 
actual miniature in- 
set on the front 
cover. Beyond that 
I would not go. I 
think the true 
book-lover knows 
where to draw the 
line. He will not, 
you may be sure, 
tempt some modern 
wit to imitate 
Robert Burns who 


bibliophilic firma- 
ment to fall into 
my welcoming lap! 
Ek a On the other hand, 

F 1 with editions of 
i 5 books that are 
friends, books for 
which I care for 
their own dear 
sakes, and do not, 
as might a profes- 
sional charity visi- 
tor find most tract- 
able when in their 
poor dress, with 
such editions I re- 
serve the right, the 
pleasure and the 
Privilege of clothing 
them in more fitting 
garb. And so you 
will find them, if 
the time ever 
comes that I can do 
any of the things 
I would like to do. 


Is a Binding a 
Luxury ? 

There is some 
solace in the thought 
that the binding of 
a book is not the ex- 
cessive luxury many 
suppose it to be un- 
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Dunham 
Radiator Trap 


More hours of 
heating comfort per ton of coal 


HE usual cause of steam heating troubles is poor 
J circulation of the steam. This trouble and others 

were solved sixteen years ago by the invention 
of the Dunham Radiator Trap. Since then low pres- 
sure steam heating has been revolutionized. The one- 
pipe system which used to be so common is being 
supplanted by the two-pipe system, In this modern 
system, the air and water which would otherwise 
clog up the rediators are automatically removed by 
the Dunham Radiator Trap and returned to the boiler 
room or cellar. The steam can then flow freely, at low- 
er pressure, through the supply piping to the radiator. 


DUNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


Another element of Dunham Heating Ser- 
Dunham Packles vice is the attractive Radiator Valve; it has 
Radiator Valve no packing to wear out; cannot leak; is con- 
veniently placed at the top of the radiator; can be 
fully opened or closed in seven-eighths of a turn. 

In close cooperation with your architect and heating 
contractor, Dunham Heating Service will plan and 
supervise the installation of a steam heating system 
that will give you all the heat you want when you 
want it. Quite unusual is that part of Dunham Heat- 
ing Service which inspects the finished installation on 
request, to see that it continues to give full satisfac- 


tion. Daikin 
Radistor 


Dunham Heating Service costs you nothing extra. 
Read al] about it in the booklet, “The Story Trap 
of Dunham Heating —sent free on request. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


„Marshalltown, lowa Branches in 36 cities in 
POCA ery Canada United States and Canada 


TOGAN BUNGALOWS 


The Home you will like 


q Designed by reg.stered architecta—can be 
erected in eight to ten days: 85% carpen- 
ter work done—even farnted at the factory. 

¶ Exclusive designa- -atudied plan arrange- 
ment—selected materials—careful work- 
mansahip; an all-year-round home—shipped 
to you immediately. 


TIGAN 


READYMADE 


BUILDINGS Send 15c in stamps for attractive 


Plan Book showiny many designs 


THE TOGAN-STILES CO. 


Eastern Avenue. Grand Rapids. Mich. 


Houses Cottages Garages 
Bungalows hore Houses Play Houses 
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Storm Sash Hardware 


Storm Sashes help to keep out the cold and to 
reduce your coal bills. Equipped with Stanley 
Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners your sashes 
close snugly, open easily and can be conveniently 
put up and taken down. 


Stanley hangers are strong and easily applied. 
The angle on the hook and eye guides the eye up 
and over the hook. They can be hung quickly by 
anyone standing inside your house. And when 
summer comes full length screens may be fitted on 
the same hooks you use for the storm sashes. 


Stanley fasteners hold your 
sashes open firmly for cleaning 
and ventilating, locks them se- 
curely and are strong and easy 
to operate. 

Ask your architect or contrac- 
tor. Their experience proves the 
superior qualities of Stanley 
Storm Sash Hardware. Sold 
by the leading hardware stores 
everywhere. 


Write for our booklet H-10. It tells 
ou all ahout Stanley Storm Sash 
lardware. 


Meet Mr. Stanley 
Worker In your hard- 
ware store. You will 


foe om te” THE STANLEY WORKS 


New York NewBritain,Conn. Chicago 


Hanger No. 1715 


Fastener No. 1719 


“Use Stanley Rall Wearing Butts for Permanence’’ 


HUBBELL 


No. 3190 Current Tap 


A use of lamp while operat- 
ing electric Fan, Vacuum Cleaner 
or other appliance. Pull Chain affords 
independent control of the lamp. No 
wiring necessary. Screws into any 
socket and takes any standard Cap. 


HARVEY HUBBELL, Inc. 


Ket 
Cie 
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But oh, respect his lordship's taste 
And spare the golden bindings!” 
De Witt Miller, genial book-lover of 
revered memory, had inscribed on his 
bookplate these lines: “Let me love the 
insides of books with Dr. Johnson and 
have respect unto their outsides with 
David Garrick.” Charles Lamb wroie: 
“To be strong-bound and neat-backed 
is the desideratum of a volume. Mag- 
nificence comes after.” Sometimes it 
comes as it came to the books whereof 
Eugene Field declared 


“My geod friend Cox, the sly old fox! 
Has books beyond all number; 
They quite abash the vulgar trash 
Which my poor shelves encumber! 
So clean and fair, so old and rare— 
I wonder where he found ’em? 
And, having got the precious lot, 
How splendidly he’s bound 'em!“ 


I think writers of books who find 
themselves in the company of col- 
lectors who care only for editions or 
bindings feel as did Pope, when, in his 
fourth of the Moral Epistles he wrote: 


“In books, not authors, curious is my 
Lord; 

To all their dated backs he turns you 
round; 

These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has 
bound.” 


I would take a book I loved, dear 
reader, and if it were precariously cased, 
or so displeasing to the eye as to be 
out of tune with the thought of the 
writer, I would give myself the treat of 
having it suitably bound by skilful, 
competent hand. I will grant you that 
a hundred years from now some Biblio 
would prefer to find it just as it had 
come to you in the first place from 
your bookseller, and with pages uncut. 
Well, I fear I take glory in making 
rarities for to-morrow’s Biblios! And 
I am not insensible, either, to the keen 
competition when fincly bound books 
come up at Sotheby’s London, at Ander- 
| son’s, at Libbie’s or at the American 

Art Association sales in this country. 
I would make rarities either way for 
| the delectation of the future! 


| Books and Their Binders 


. e | What rich pleasures await the book- 
1018—*‘Meditation” book ends, finishe 
in . ‘and gold bronze, fit in well | lover who starts forth on the venture 
arneu P L ot ama Aoin R | of having some of his best beloved 


be placed between their confines, 5% in. 8 s Js 5 
long. Complete, $12.00 the pair, books put in bindings worthy their 


HOTEL AMBASSADOR INTERIOR DESIGNEO BY 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. PEAS ua CHAS. G. DUFFY OF N. v. c. 
REPRESENTING TIE LAST WORD IN HOTEL CONVENIENCE, SER- 
VICE AND COMFORT AT TIE FAMOUS WINTER RESORT 


HOTEL AMBASSADOR 


MR. CHARLES G. DUFFY HEAD OF THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF 
CHARLES G. DUFFY Co., NOW LOCATED AT 444 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY, WILL IN FUTURE DEVOTE HIS EFFORTS AS PLAN 
EXPERT, DESIGNER AND DECORATOR. IK SOLICITS YOUR CON- 
FIDENCE WILERE A WORKABLE OR LIVEADLE PLAN, GOOD TASTE 
AND REFINEMENT ARE THE PREREQUISITES- WHETHER IT BE 
IN THE BUSINESS HOUSE, OR THK HOME. PHONE PLAZA. 691 
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1140—No bride ever 
received too many | 
condlesticks, These 


and polychrome colors, 
Decorated candles, 


V 1 N G T O N , 8 | Complete, $6.50. 
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adornment! Perhaps he will be led to 
turn to some such volume as Herbert 
P. Horne's “Book Binding,” now inex- 
pensively reprinted and within reach 
of everyone, to the interesting little 
The Printed Book with its chapter on 
Bookbinding and Bookbinders in the 
Cambridge Manuals series, a little hand- 
book costing less than a dollar, and to 
other volumes of binding lore. These 
will give him the history of the craft. 
Therein he will learn how the art of 
gold tooling was brought to Venice 
from the East and how it led to the 
great distinction achieved by the bind- 
ers of the late 15th and the early 16th 
Century, how Morocco leather was then 
introduced, how Jean Grolier, a 
Frenchman, and Tommaso Maioli, an 
Italian, became famous as patrons 
paramount of the Italian binders, each 
adopting a distinctive style, how Gro- 
lier’s return to his native land in 1529 
gave impetus to fine binding in France, 
how Italian binding deteriorated to- 
wards the end of the 16th Century, 
how Francis I, Catherine de Medici 
and a long line of royal personages fol- 
lowing them encouraged the art, how 
Nicolas and Clovis Eve bound for 
Henry III, who died in 1589, and Pade- 
loupe Ie jeune bound for Madame de 
Pompadour, how Thomas Berthelet, 
printer and stationer to Henry VIII, 
was the first English binder to employ - 
gold tooling, how Queen Elizabeth had 
an especial liking for embroidered bind- 
ings, how James I preferred velvet 
ones, how Samuel Mearne, binder to 
Charles II, became the most celebrated 
English binder of his century and all 
the other fascinating “hows” of the 
subject. 

How rich, too, is the work of the 
binders of the 19th and of this 20th 
Century—Zaehnsdorf, Riviere, Cobden- 
Sanderson, Prideaux, Cockerell and 
Bedford in England, Ruban, Meunier, 
Gruel, Michel, Cuzin, Canope, Lortic 
and Wiener in France and the master- 
binders of America, Blackwell, Cox, 
Stikeman, Mathews, to name but a few 
of the names of those famous for this 
craft in Europe and America—would 
that one might have a book from the 
hand of each! What a pleasure it would 
be if we, too, now and then, might 
echo the words of good old Samuel 
Pepys, written August 28, 1666,— 
“Comes the bookbinder to gild the 
backs of my books.” 
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ered for the most dis- 


criminating shopping 7 Se Eating Birds 


public in the world and giv . 
they are offered to this 49 A LARGE variety of shrubs and 


bli i Bich trees are cultivated for ornament 
public at prices whic in the United States, but in most 


are remarkable for their E RERE E cases it is evident that they have been 
reasonable level. ] planted with no thought for the needs 
of birds. Our native shrubs should be 
The Fall Catalog is ready October Ist utilized as far as possible, especially as 
many of them are not exceeded in beauty 
or interest by foreign plants. Further- 
more, as a rule they are more attractive 
1091—The lost touch in originality ond utility to birds than exotics. It should be borne 
for the heorthatone of the home, is thig unique fire- in mind also that smoothly trimmed 


aet. From the glittering waves beneoth the keel of 4 > 
the good ship Don Fernando, hang fire-tangs, hearth- E hedges and the stiff trees of a formal 


e ee Cokes eee A A vf garden are not nearly so attractive to 
those closely pruned after blooming are 

“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” with feathered visitors. Moreover, plants 

those which exhaust their energy in one 


F birds as untrained bushes and tangled 
not sought by birds, while those al- 
312-314 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK clustered with fruit of varying color 
burst of bloom and are of monotonous 


O V I N G T O N 7 S thickets. Shrubs of sterile varieties or 
lowed to ripen fruit are often crowded 
are more beautiful and interesting than 
appearance thereafter. 


The best shrubs and trees for attract- 
ing birds are those most resorted to for 
food, and the extensive records of bird 
food in the Biological Survey make their 
selection an easy task. The berries of 
elders (Sambucus) are eaten by the 
largest number of species of birds, name- 
ly, 67. Raspberries and blackberries 
(Rubus) are known to be eaten by 60 
species, mulberries (Morus) by 48, 
dogwood fruits (Cornus) by 47, those 
of the nonpoisonous sumacs (Rhus) 
by 44, the various wild cherries (Prunus) 
by 39, and blueberries (Vaccinium) by 
37. This completes the list of fruits 
known to be chosen by more than 30 
species of birds. Following these in or- 
der are wild grapes (Vitis), eaten by 
29 species; pokeberries (Phytolacca), by 
26; Virginia creeper berries (Psedera), 
bayberries (Myrica), and juniper berries 
(Juniperus), hy 25 species each; service 
or June berries (Amelanchier), by 20; 
Hollyberries (Ilex) by 19; strawberries 
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Put your 

own key 
in your own 

front door 


Harmony in Hardware 


Now that you have wisely planned 
to build, choose your locks and hard- 
ware with the same good judgment. 
You want the highest degree of se- 


curity, of course. You get this, com- 3 —and your house 
bined with attractiveness in full will step forth 


harmony with the architecture, when 


| you choose Sargent Locks and Instead of one of many, your home will be 

| Hardware. the bright, cheery spot around which other 
To start right, send at once for the homes seem to be clustered in admiration. 

Sargent Book of Designs. It illus- This is what Bay State Coating will do for 

trates many designs—all true to the your house. And the transformation is last- 

Sargent standards of attractiveness ing. “Bay State” is a waterproofing and once 

and solid, substantial worth. Then on walls of concrete, brick or stucco, it stays. 


consult your architect. Don’t let the exterior of your home go unprotected. 


} A Coating of Bay State“ will virtually bring it in out of 
SARGENT & CO., Hardware Mfrs. | the rein. And while it protects it beautifies permanently. 


31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. Every bead and bevel will reech its full artistic value 


as your house steps forth in pure white or one of many 
delightful tints, which ever is your preference. 


Our Book No. 2 shows you many houses which 
have stepped forth. A sample will show you the means 
to the end. 


Bay State Cement Crack Filler is tonic for walls that 
crack. It is easily applied and not detectable. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


New York Office Boston, Mass. Philadelphia Office 
Architecta’ Bidg. Weightman Bidg. 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 


lf you rent a home or 
apartment or own a store, 
reinforce that doubtful 
lock by a Sargent Cylinder Day 
and Night Latch. It costs but 
little—may save much. Various 
atylea and finishes; three keys 
to each latch. 


Fou. Stained with Cabat's Creosote Stain, Walls fin- 


| It Is Getting Late, Are Your Greenhouses Ready? | | de ar a Cabot’s 


| From the smallest unit for fhe back yard, to ihe largest piant of the commercial 
grower, shipped complete in every detail, with instructlona so plain any carpenter 


can erect the house, and at a cost lower than you thought. | Creosote Stains 
CALLAHAN 


Cut-to-Fit Sectional Preserve and Beautify 
“GREENHOUSES Shingles, Siding, lép- 


boards, and other Out- 
The Cut-to-Flt Greenhouse for the professional, ae Woodwork 
with its practicai, up-to-date shire ancl de 5 ood wo 
of the best Red Guif Cypress and capable of ex- 
patision to any size—at real economy figures. They can be appiled twice as fast, 


islets the labor cost. They are 
For the home owner, who wants Toran ye vege- made of Crvosote, “the beet wood pre- 
tables the year around. the CALLAITAN SEC- servative knoun.““ The coloring effeeta are transparent and bring out the grain of the 
TIONAL Greenhouse offers the 2 ages Not aim- wood in deep, kavot tones that harmonize perfeetly, with nature—there is HD shiny, painty 
plielty of construction, beauty of design, case of effect. They wear as long an the best palm. and grow old gracefully’ because they alak 
erection in short a real investment. Into the wood and therefore eannet crack or peel like an old paint coating. 
Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash for your hotbeds. The — 
Sash that ioeans added safety for your plants. Tell b CHEAPER THAN PAINT 
‘ 11881 te t R You can get 1 s Stains all over the country. Sead 
| A S i for stained wood samples and name of nearest ogent. 


CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH co: SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemiata 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
1425 Fourth St. Dayton, Ohio 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Franciaco 


Send yer 
. Suggestion Jorder. 


“WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT 
McHUGH FURNITURE’ 


- —that it is thoroughly expressive in design, 
whether original or reminiscent. 


—that its construction has all the honesty and 
soundness of oldtime craftsmanship 


—that its finishes arc appliediby artisans,not painters 


JOSEPH P MHUGH: SON 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1676 Q WEST 42”? ST. NEW YORKCITY 


8 Feraghan study 
Woven entirely in one piece from the best wool yarn 


| nus); 


It was not genius alone 


that made Bengal-Oriental rugs possible. There were other things 
—a thorough knowledge of weaving—an_ instinct for color 
harmonies—plus twenty years of tireless effort to make them 
counterparts of the Oriental rugs which were their inspiration. 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Each rug a delightful bit of design and coloring— Oriental art reproduced in 
all its varying details, The practical side also played an important part in their 
evolution, for, being woven from the best 9001 obtainable, they are made 
to resist hard wear. Bengal-Oriental rugs are sold at so much less than the 
Oriental studies from which they were made that they cannot fail to command 
your attention and interest. 


Partfolio af colar plates sent upon request. These plates are 

made fram ariginal photagraphs by Underwood & Underwood, 

and being 11 x 14 inches in size give an exceptianally accurate 

idea of bath design and color harmanies. 
Bengal-Orienta] rugs are sold and gnaranteed by reliable dealers in all sections 
of the United States. The tame of the merchant in your city selling these 
rugs may be had by writing to us. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO, INC. 


20 West 39th St., at Fifth Ave. New York 
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(Fragaria) and fruits of viburnums, by 
16 each; hackberries (Celtis) and huckle- 
berrics (Gaylussacia), by 15 each; haws 
(Crategus), by 12; spicebush berries 
(Benzoin) and rose hips (Rosa) by 11 
each; and the fruits of sarsaparilla 
(Aralia), sour gum (Nyssa), gooseber- 
ries and currants (Ribes), and snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos), each eaten by 10 
species of birds. ; 
In addition to the plants recom- 
mended on the basis of proved prefer- 
ence by birds, as indicated by stomach 
examination, there are several other 
genera known to furnish much bird 
food, or which are important in certain 
regions where none of the plants just 
mentioned are abundant. Separation of 
this list from the above by no means 
indicates inferiority for the. purpose of 
attracting birds, but is done only to 
emphasize the different criteria for se- 
lecting them. These plants are: Man- 
zanita (Arctostaphylos) ; barberry (Ber- 
beris); buffalo berry (Shepherdia); sil- 
verberry (El@agnus) ; buckthorn (Rkam- 
mountain ash (Pyrus); china 
berry (Melia); the California Christ- 
mas berry (Heteromeles arbutifolia); 
the pepper tree (Schinus molle), the 
fruit of which is a splendid bird food 
in southern California; magnolia, the 
pulp-coated seeds of which furnish one 
of the most nutritious and eagerly sought 
foods of birds wintering in the South- 
eastern States; and nockaway (Ehretia), 
lote bush (Zizyphus), and bluewood 
(Condalia), three favorite genera of the 
Southwest, where most of the plants 
previously mentioncd are wanting. 


Winter Food Supply 


Species of the genera listed can be 
selected that furnish adequate bird 
shelter and also a continuous supply of 
fruit throughout the year in any part 
of the United States where cultivation 
of trees and shrubs is practicable. It is 
most important to have a sure supply 
of bird food for late winter and early 
spring. The quantity of natural food 
is then smallest, and frequently the few 
remaining sources are rendered inac- 
cessible by snow and slect. It is ad- 
visable, therefore, for bird lovers to 
make liberal use of plants which retain 
their fruit through the winter. They 
will be well repaid, for a dependable 
food supply is never a more potent bait 
than at this bleak season. Among the 
plants much patronized by birds, those 
which hold their fruit longest are juni- 
per, bayberry, hackberry, barberry, mag- 
nolia, mountain ash, rose, Christmas 
berry, china berry, pepper tree, sumac, 
holly (Ilex opaca), black alder (Ilex 
verticillata), certain wild grapes (nota- 
bly the frost grape, Vitis cordifolia), 
manzanita, snowberry, and some ever- 
green species in other genera, such as the 
evergreen blueberry (Vaccinium ovatum) 
of the Pacific coast region, farkleberry 
(Vaccinium arboreum), and evergreen 
cherry (Prunus caroliniana) of the 
Southeastern States. In some localities 
the Virginia creeper holds its fruit, in 
others dropping it readily. 

The plants with persistent fruit bridge 
the gap between the overwhelming 
abundance of autumn and the scarcity 
of early spring. Before the last of the 
wintered-over fruit disappears, a few 
plants have blossomed and begin to 
mature the first fruits of another sea- 
son. Among the earliest of all and 


| greatly relished by birds, are mulber- 


| enough to 


ries. They ripen in April—even in late 
March in southern localities—and in 
May and June farther north. Red- 
berried elder and service berries are but 
little later; often the latter are not left 
on the trees by the hungry birds long 
ripen. Wild strawberries, 


raspberries, and dewberries are early and 
may be used to protect cultivated spe- 
cies. Certain kinds of cherries, as the 
European bird cherry (Prunus padus) 
and the mahaleb or stock cherry (Pru- 
nus mahaleb), ripen their fruit at about 
the same time as domestic cherries and 
will serve to divert the attention of 
birds. From the time summer is well 
started therc is a constant abundance of 
wild fruits. Blueberries, huckleberries, 
certain dogwoods, viburnums, and grapes 
are among the first to ripen and fall, 
while sarsaparilla, elder, gooseberries, 
currants, spicebush, and sassafras are 
somewhat more persistent. Other dog- 
woods, silverberry, sour gum, and black 
cherry hold their fruit a little later, and 
pokeberry, hawthorn, buffalo berry,some 
wild grapes, and viburnums retain their 
fruit well into the winter. 

Evidently there need be no season 
without its fruit if judicious selection of 
shrubs and trees is made by those desir- 
ing to attract birds. Thus a thicket of 
raspberry or dewberry, elder, and dog- 
wood, grouped about some taller sumac, 
Juneberry, and juniper, would supply 
fruit throughout the year. Moreover, 
in almost any part of the United States, 
this combination can be made by the 
use of native species alone. 

Besides native shrubs and trees, a 
number of cultivated species have proved 
so attractive to birds that they are as 
important as any of the indigenous 
fruits. An excellent example is the pep- 
per tree (Schinus molle), which flour- 
ishes in southern California, and which 
will probably thrive in many other parts 
of the Lower Sonoran faunal area. 
Others suited to the same climate are the 
china berry (Melia azedarach), the Rus- 
sian mulberry (Morus alba tatarica), 
and the Russian oleaster (Eleagnus an- 
gustifolia). The china berry is just as 
successful in the eastern part of this 
zone, namely, in the Austroriparian 
faunal area; it retains its fruit through 
the winter and is eagerly sought by 
robins, cedar birds, and catbirds. The 
Russian oleaster and another species 
(Elagnus umbellata) also do well here 
and furnish an abundance of fruit rel- 
ished by birds. Eleagnus angustifolia 
and Melia are hardy at Washington, D. 
C., also, which is in the Upper Austral 
zone. The fire thorn (Cotoneaster pyra- 
cantha), a beautiful shrub with scarlet 
berries much liked by birds, will grow 
almost anywhere in the eastern United 
States, and the Parkman apple (Pyrus 
halliana), one of the handsomest flower- 
ing apples, is quite hardy, and is a valu- 
able bird food, with fruit persistent in 
winter. But foremost in attractiveness 
to birds among cultivated fruit-bearing 
plants are mulberries. These will grow 
almost anywhere in the United States, 
and their combined early ripening and 
long fruiting season make them espe- 
cially valuable. Varieties of mulberries 
suited to the various faunal areas will 
be treated at greater length in the sec- 
tion devoted to plants useful for pro- 
tecting cultivated crops. 


Food Plants for Sparrows 


A hundred species of sparrows inhabit 
the United States, and in the number of 
individuals they outrank any other fam- 
ily. Many of them are characteristic 
winter birds, and as they are great de- 
stroyers of weed seeds and are sprightly 
and cheery withal, it pays to take con- 
siderable trouble to attract them. 

As just remarked, they love weed 
seeds and do great good by destroying 
them; but as it is not desirable to culti- 
vate weeds, the next best thing is to 
plant harmless species of their favorite 
genera. Fortunately many common or- 
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Have You Ever be ia of Building 


There are a million people homeless, this very s] 
minute. In Armenia? Oh no. In America. 
People with money to rent houses, if the houses 
were there to be rented. But the real estate 
man smiles pityingly when they ask for his list. 


Are you one of them—these transient home- 
makers who think in terms of somebody else’s 
house—when yon ean get it? 


And yet—there’s plenty of land, and brick and 
stone, and timber, and all the other constitu- 
ents of a real home not a ready-to-wear house 
with the fulness in the wrong place, made 
to fit Mrs. Anybody’s rearranged furniture. 
Why don’t you go adventuring with 


The House Planning Number 


November 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


It shows interesting sidelights on this question 
of the hour—an English house—an Italian 
house—a South American home, patio and all 
—an article on Georgian and colonial architec- 
tnre—a chat on windows. 


Wonldn’t you like to know how to make the 
kitchen sanitary? How to instal the latest 
electrical equipment? Couldn't you be be- 
guiled by Venetian blinds, or the decoration 
of the bachelor’s room? Don’t you think 
there’s something fascinating about French 
wall furniture—old Jersey glass—Japanese 
flower and bird pictures? 


House & Garden has thought all these into 
photographs and text for you. Some of the 
things are priced. More of them could be 
bought for yon by the Shopping Service if you 


wanted them. And as to building, the In- It bre money prop 1 geo konie 2 
. . . . —1f 5 nowing ow la November ouse 
formation Service knows all the architects in €& Garden and yod'll sec chy oncucry™pigts 


the country by their achievements and their 
telephone numbers. Doesn't the House 
Planning Number sound as if you wanted it? 


If you’re going to build, rebuild, 
or only dream about hatlding g, be 
sure to reserve a copy ofthis Horse 


Planning Number at your usual 
new cant When? Why — Now! 


35 Cents a Copy $3.00 a year 


We Wh 4 pers hee HERS rp aan 


+ F gi 1 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


HE welcome sunshine streaming into every room 

in the house is a joy when Orinoka curtains and 
draperies are used. Their most delicate colorings never 
become dim nor the beautiful lustre dull, however 
powerful the sunlight or frequent the tubbings. Every 
color is absolutely guaranteed not to fade. 


To get genuine sunfast insist upon the name “Orinoka.” 
There is a fine, wide choice of light and heavy tex- 
tures, designs and colorings. Write for our booklet, 
“Draping the Home.” 
ORINOKA MILLS, 
Clarendon Bldg., New York 
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FLOWERS 


are to be found in the finest gardens. They are developed 
especially for the cultured home. Hardy perennials, shrubbery, 
roses, bulbs and ornamental trees—in a wide variety. 

Our Landscape Gardening Service makes it a simple matter for 
you to secure the beauty you wish in your grounds. May we 
tell you more about it? 

Our fall catalog is of especial interest to all flower lovers. It 
gives a table showing how to plant for a succession of bloom 
during the whole season. Free. Ask for Catalog 128. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 38, Sidney, Ohio 
NURSERYMEN FLORISTS LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 
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namental garden plants which are en- 
tirely dependent on cultivation fulfill all 
requirements and produce in abundance 
seeds which are highly relished by spar- 
rows. To these may be added a few 
native species which are not bad weeds, 
and the various millets, which are ex- 
celled by no other plants in attractive- 
ness to seed-eating birds. The following 
are recommended for sparrows and other 
birds liking small seeds: 
Love-lies-bleeding (Amaranthus can- 
datus), princes feather (both Amaran- 
thus hypochondriacus and Polygonum 
orientale), yellow chamomile (Anthemis 
tinctoria), chamomile (Anthemis nobilis) , 
Calandrinia umbellata, bachelors button 
(Centaurea cyanus), African millet 
(Eleusine coracana), California poppy 
(Eschscholtzia californica), tarweed (Ma- 
dia elegans), miners lettuce (Montia 
perfoliata), millet (Panicum miliaceum), 
Japan barnyard millet (Panicum crus- 


| galli var.), German millet or Hungarian 


grass (Setaria italica), and sunflower. 


| Several of the species of sunflower will 
| serve, the common sunflower (Helian- 


thus annuus) being one of the best, 
having named varieties especially prized 
for the abundance and large size of the 
seed. No seeds are more relished by 
graminivorous birds than the millets; 
in fact, they are so much preferred that 
they have been used with good effect 
for drawing the attention of birds from 
more valuable grain crops. 


Food Plants for Upland Game Birds 


The distinction between the dietaries 
of the so-called frugivorous and grami- 
nivorous birds is not so marked as would 
be inferred from a strict interpretation 
of these terms. Particularly in the case 
of the grouse and quail does a limited 
characterization of the food habits fail 
to express the truth. Consequently in 
recommending plants attractive to these 
birds many must be mentioned that are 
included in the lists for fruit-eating 
birds. Grouse are fond of both buds 
and leaves; hence some plants which 


have neither nutritious fruit nor seeds 


are for them important food plants. 
While the establishment of preserves 
for land game birds is yet a new move- 
ment in this country, it is certain to be- 
Hence it is 
desirable to disseminate information as 
to the food and covert plants that are 
favored by the grouse and quail. Bob- 
whites frequently use covers of rose, 
alder, and blackberry bushes, and thickly 
set barberry, bayberry, and dense banks 
of honeysuckle are suitable. These 
plants also furnish food for the birds, 
but they should be supplemented by 
others more exclusively adapted for this 
purpose. Sumac, Japanese clover, 
buckwheat, sorghum, millet, vetches, 
cowpeas, and any plants of the pea fam- 
ily producing small seeds are valuable, 
and should be sown in large quantities. 
The seeds of milk pea (Galactia), par- 
tridge pea (Chamechrista), hog peanut 
(Falcata), wild bean (Strophostyles), 
and smartweeds (Polygonum) are im- 
portant natural foods of the eastern 
quail, but should be encouraged only 


| where they cannot become weed pests. 


The western quail are fond of the seeds 
of sumac, bur clover, alfilaria, lupines, 
napa thistle, and turkey mullein plants; 
but where thése plants are liable to be- 
come nuisances the food plants recom- 
mended for the eastern quail will serve. 

Coverts for grouse, as the sharptail, 
should abound in such plants as rose, 
sumach, blueberry, bearberry, buffalo 
berry, dwarf birch, and alder. The 
ruffed grouse thrives among scrub oak, 
bavberry, rose, sumac, dwarf birch, 
alder, poplar, willow, and such fruit- 
bearing plants as partridge berry, haw- 


thorn, viburnum, wild grapes, mountain 
ash, blueberry, blackberry, and cran- 
berry. Cover of this nature is suited to 
the heath hen also, and to the imported 
pheasants and the Hungarian partridge, 
but in all cases it is well to supplement 
the food supply furnished by these 
shrubs and trees by planting small 
grains and legumes as recommended for 
quail. 


Plants Useful for Protecting Cultivated 
Fruit 


The practice of planting wild or in- 
ferior fruits for the purpose of tolling 
birds away from valuable cultivated va- 
rieties is very old, but it has never been 
tried as widely and systematically as 
seems desirable. the chief essential to 
the success of this plan is that the decoy 
trees shall be early bearing species, for 
almost all of the damage to fruit by 
birds is inflicted on the earliest varieties, 
evidently because of the scarcity of early 
wild fruit. Probably cherries, raspber- 
rics, and strawberries suffer more in the 
aggregate than all of the later fruits. 
Fortunately we have a fruit which fills 
this need, one which ripens with the 
earliest cherries and is a favorite with all 
frugivorous birds, namely, the mulberry, 
both native and cultivated. 

Three varicties of the native mulberry 
(Morus rubra), namely, the Hicks, 
Stubbs, and Townsend, are especially 
successful in the Southern States, though 
the Hicks is known to thrive in the 
Carolinian faunal areas and Stubbs in 
the Alleghenian. The Townsend is a 
comparatively new variety and its hardi- 
ness is unknown, but it ripens fruit re- 
markably carly and should be given a 
thorough trial. According to Prof. L. 
H. Bailey, the New American (often 
sold under the name Downing) is the 
best mulberry known for the Northern 
States. The Russian mulberry is the 
hardiest variety and is a favorite in the 
plains region and other places where 
great extremes of temperature prevail. 
It succeeds in as diverse climates as 
those of North Dakota and New Mex- 
ico. The New American, Russian, and 
Black Persian mulberries are known to 
do well in California, and the indications 
are that the latter is suited to conditions 
in the Lower Sonoran faunal area. 
When planting mulberries for the pur- 
pose of protecting cultivated fruits, the 
earliest fruiting varieties obtainable 

-should be used. 

Among fruits suitable for the same 
purpose, but not now known to be as 
valuable as mulberries, are the mabaleb 
or stock cherry (Prunus mahaleb) and 
the European bird cherry (Prunus 
padus). Among native fruits the only 
ones that can be recommended at pres- 
ent are the service berry or Juneberry 
(Amelanchier), redberried elder (Sam- 
bucus pubens), and wild strawberries 
and raspberries. Patches of the earliest 
varieties of these small berries are very 
attractive to birds. 

Injury to later fruits, except in locali- 
ties where there are no wild fruits, is 
more difficult to prevent, as in such cases 
it probably arises from preference by 
the birds for a particular cultivated 
fruit. Thus grapes suffer seriously in 
some places. The always reliable mul- 
berries are useful even at this season, as 
some varieties continue in bearing from 
two to six months. Elderberries are 
probably the most valuable native fruit 
for attracting birds in the summer and 
fall, particularly in the West, where they 
have a long fruiting season. In the 
North and East no summer fruits are 
more attractive to birds than the black 
cherry (Prunus serotina) and choke 
cherry (Prunus virginiana). 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Last Chance 
to get VOGUE 
at $5 


Beginning with the September Ist issue, 
Vogue’s yearly subscription price has 
been raised from $5 a year to $6. 


For a limited time only, however, you 
may have a year of Vogue—24. issues 


at the old $5 price. 


This offer is good only until October Ist. If you wish to take 
advantage of it, you must have your order in the mail by the 
evening of that day. If you wait until later, you cannot sub- 
scribe at the $5 rate, but you must pay $6. 
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J Far evening wear, 
Vogve seggesis a gay 
Little pannier frock 
in nilo groen change- 
able satin with pink 
embroidered rases on 
the ekirt, a belt of 
atleer ribbon and a 
rafle of yettow laca 
around the waist, and 
a corsage of kand- 
mada flowers, 


© Vogue 


$5 Invested in Vogue 


A tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen gown 


Will Save You 8500 


You think nothing of spending $5 on stockings, or a bit 
of neckwear. Yet for that same $5 you may have 
what is infinitely more valuable to your appearance— 
the fashion guidance of Vogue for an entire year. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really ex- 
pensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being 
exactly what you want are the ones that cost more 
than you can afford. 


Even at the $6 price, Vogue will continue to be the 
least costly per copy of all the American magazines 
appealing to people of taste. Vogue is published twice 
a month, giving you 24 issues a year instead of 12. 


Thus you spend $5 a year for twelve issues of Country 
Life; $4 for twelve issues of Harper’s, Century, the 
Atlantic; but you spend at the rate of only $3 for every 
12 issues of Vogue—$2.50 if you mail the coupon now. 


ETTE || B f | 
„ The Postal Zone Law makes necessary an additional postage charge of 50c a year, west of the Mississippi. 


ONSIDER, ihen, that for $5—surely a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill- 


ehosen hat or gown—you may have at hand, 


for an entire year (24 issues), 


Vogue’s fashion information, Vogue’s acknowledged taste—all the judgment, experience, 
and skill of a highly paid staff of experts in everything connected with dress, entertain- 
ing, interior decoration, and the social and intellectual life of a cultivated woman. 


Save 


Orders musi be in by Oetober 1. 


Special Offer—Don’t Send 
Money Now! 


If you mail the coupon at onee, we will enter your subscrip- 
tion for 24 issues (one year) of Vogue, beginning with the 
New York Fashions Number, ready now, at the $5 rate. 


This offer will be held open only for a limited time; then the 
subscription price will go to $6. 


Sign, tear off and mail the coupon 


TR AN RI 


$1 by mailing this coupon now 


Fe ww we ee a r ee 44 Kkł—1 hh 


VOGUE, 19 W. 44th Street, New York City 


Send me 24 numbers (one year) of Vogue, begin- 
ning with the New York Fashions Number, dated 
October l, at your special $5 rate. I will remit $5 
on receipt of your bill. (Canadian $6.25.) 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
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Superb Louis XV. Lady's Writing Desk in rate mahogany and 
rosewood, also Porcelain Lamp with rich old Chinese colorings 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRY PANELS 
PETIT POINT CHAIR COVERINGS 
and EMBROIDERIES 


PARIS: 26 Rue d’Artois 12 West goth St, NEW YORK 1 
a ea A i a PET | 
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LAURA LEVERING 4 


Interiors 


Studio 


662 Madison Avenue 
at both Strect 


New York City Z 


ETHNNILINANABORINRNDNLUODNORUACOAOIBTAH LTS MENARD TAO UGTA URSA AND ALMORA REBT LG 


beenden nile i po 


Filet Net 


The most beautiful of all 

curtains. Handmade in 
original and exclusive de- 
signs. 


$9.00 pair up 1 


If you prefer to do this § 
simple, interesting work Èt 
yourself, we will supply 
NET BY THE YARD— 
THREADS BY THEE 
SKEIN. (Exclusive sale Sage H 
of threads used.) pa 


T man E i 3 
HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Send for circular with de- 
signs illustrated. 


ammm 


IN UCTIONS 
a WITI STUDIOS: . : 
wach t 6 East 37th Street New York City : 


E 
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House & Garden 


MENRE 


Roll-top bureau 
or secretaire 
with marqueterie 


and ormolu 
> mounts. Louis 
4 XVI 


French Tables and Seating Furniture 
(Continued from page 31) 


suitable styles of dining rooms. 


Table Types E 


The tables of the 17th Century may 
be divided into six principal types: 

(1) There were oblong or nearly 
square tables with four straight quad- 
rangular tapered legs set at the corners 
and connected by stretchers either of 
the saltire type or arranged in various 
other possible ways. 

(2) Tables with four straight legs 
and straight stretchers. 

(3) A third family with four straight 
legs and no stretchers. 

(4) Console tables of sundry pat- 
terns. 

(5) Writing tables of divers allied 
types. 

(6) A general classification of small 
tables or guéridons. 

(1) The tables of the first type ap- 
peared in considerable numbers about 
the beginning of the 17th Century and 
continued in vogue till after 1650. The 
straight saltire or X stretchers were 


often shaped at the edges and the type 


was closely allied to the sort of table 
that became common in England dur- 
ing the rcign of William and Mary. 
A variation to this type, but similar 
in methods of structure, had scroll legs 
instead of straight, and the legs were 
canted so as to throw the scroll pro- 
jections diagonally outward. 


7 


(2) The tables with four straight 
legs and straight stretchers were gener- 
ally oblong in shape and had either 
four stretchers connecting the legs in 
succession, or else three stretchers. Two 
of these were short and connected the 
pairs of end legs, and the third long, 
connecting the two short stretchers. 
Both legs and stretchers in this type 
were generally either spiral-turned or 
spool- turned. Both fashions of turning 
were of Portugese inspiration. The 
analogics to this type were plentiful in 
England at the end of the century and 
a very simple rendering of the same 
pattern was not uncommon in the 
American Colonies. 

(3) The third family having four 
legs set at the corners and no stretchers, 
might have either straight quadrangular 
tapered legs or canted cabriole legs. In 
both cases a shaped apron form of 
framing was generally made the vehicle 
of considerable ornamentation. These 
forms developed towards the middle 
of the century. 


Consoles 


(4) Console tables, which became 
highly popular in the second quarter 
of the century and continued there- 
after in great favor, displayed legs and 
underframing of much variety and were 
made both with and without stretchers. 

(Continued on page 100) 


An Empire dressing stand of mahogany with gilt brass 


mounts. 


Courtesy of the Rosenbach Galleries 
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October, 1919 


Seven Good Reasons 


! for 
are discussed in our Booklet, and the copious 
rains of the past three months have strength- 
ened these reasons for the soil is now in prime 
condition. 

Many plants must necessarily be set in the Spring and 
other heavy demands on labor greatly crowd the work of 
the short spring season, while two full months, October 
and November, give ample time for the planting of such 
trees and shrubs as are better planted in Autumn, viz.: 


Elms, Lindens, Maples, Dogwoods, Lilaes, Syringas, 
Spireas, Forsythias, Fruit Trees, ete., ete. 


Large Sizes for Immediate Effect 


are offered in addition to ordinary sizes. Place your order for 
everything you need, and you can safely trust to our expert 
advice as to the best time for planting. 


Our Lists are ready. Send for your copy. 


“Prices as Low as Consistent with Highest Quality” 


Rosedale Nurseries, Box H, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Country Homes 


The dignified estate, the delightful place 
near town, the cozy bungalow, all are adver- 
tised in the Real Estate Mart of House & 
Garden. 


Now Is the Time to Buy 


More real estate bargains are being offered now than 
ever before. We are in constant touch with brokers who 
specialize in selected localities throughout the country. 
They can find you what you want if it is obtainable. 

Call upon us if we can serve you—there is no charge 
—the service is for the benefit of eur readers. 


Manager Real Estate Mart 


House C arden 
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Farr’s Superb Lilacs 
For Fall Planting 


Lilac-time is spring-time at its best, and one can 
scarcely conceive of a garden without the plants “loved 
by Washington and set by him in the garden at Mt. . 
Vernon.“ For more than a- century the Lilacs planted "A 
on Bussey Hill (at the Arnold Arboretum) have bloomed Ve j 
every ycar, filling the air with fragrance, and proving : 
their worth as permanent features of the gardens. 


i Among the beautiful Lilacs growing at Wyomissing Nurserles 
— are Ellen Wilimott, enowy white, with a trusa nearly a foot 
long; Leon Gambette, a giant-flowering variety, with biooms 


7 almost as large as tuberoses; Belle de Nancy, soft lilac-pink. 
on bs These are only a few of the Lilacs 1 grow at Wyomissing ; there E 
7 : are varieties early and varletles late, new colors and glorified 4 
Í 4 forms, wlth Individual flowers and trusses more than doubled 4 
7 in size. All my Lilacs are grown on thelr own roots, tho only N 
4. safe way to produce good plants. h 
p Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
(Sixth editlon, 1918) describes nii of these new Lilacs, and 
ether gems for fali planting, including Deutziss, Phliadeiphus, 
Evergreens, Reck-piants, Japanese and German Irises, and over 
500 varieties of Peenles. If yeu de not have a copy of this 
aixth edition send for it today. 
BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


4 106 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 


Improved Filbert (Hazel) 
Nut Trees ir: 


For Fall Planting tale 


Europe until now has alone enjoyed 
a great nut delicacy—large, tasty Fil- 
berts. The American wild Filbert has 
lacked size, taste and food value. 

Seven years ago, however, we im- 
ported plants that bore abundantly, 
as far North as Riga, Russia, and 
obtained a European nut expert to 
begin experiments here. Success has 
crowned his efforts. We now offer you 


Hardy Well Developed Trees 


Famons nut experts C. A. Reed, of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, and Dr. R. T. Morris have pro- 
nounced our plants wonderful. On the shore of Lake 
Ontario, with temperatures of 10 to 15 degrees below 
zero, they thrive and bear abundantly. 


Beauty and Profit 


Bushes make a very ornamental shrub with deep green leathery foliage 
in summer and loaded with husks of delicious nuts, which ripen in Sep- 
tember here. Plants bear second or third year after planting, and when 
10 ee stand 5 to 7 fect high, and should yield 20 to 25 pounds of 
nuts each. ; 


All plants offered grown on their own roots, are 2 to 4 feet high, and 
will thrive in any moderately rich, well drained soil with very little culti- 
vation. Can be planted just as successfully 
in the fall as spring. Be the first to grow 
large Filberts—the European kind—on your 
grounds for real pleasure or in orchard for 
good profit. Satisfaction comes either way. 
Send for catalog with full details. 


L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc., % 
586 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


Complete steck ef Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, shrubs, vines, berry plants, ete. 


VALIANT 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Interior Decorations and Furnishings 


A Corner of Our Show Rooms 


The Charm and Beauty of a well appointed home 
can best be realized through the Valiant Shops with- 
out the objection of prohibitive cost. 


Hand wrought facsimiles of the master makers of 
English, French and Italian furniture. A collection 
of which we are justly proud. 


A visit will reveal a wealth of suggestions and interest 


J. W. Valiant, President, Wm. J. MacMullin, Philadelphia 
224 N. Charles St. Director, 1718 Chestnut Street. 


THE J.GNALIANT COMPANY 
1718 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA mall 


Anchor Post 
Gates 


Attractively designed, An- 
chor Post Gates lend an air 
of refinement and complete- 
ness and greatly enhance the 
appearance of property and 
the surrounding grounds. 
Sturdily built and firmly 
erected this attractiveness is 
always maintained. 
Interesting catalogues on 
Anchor Post Fences, Gates and 


Railing for all purposes will be 
mailed upon request. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


167 Broadway New York 


BOSTON—79 Milk Street; PHILA- 
DELPH1A—Real Estate Trust Bldg. ; 
HMARTFORD—902 Mein Street: 
CLEVELAND—Guardisn Bldg, ; AT- 
LANTA—Empire Bidg.; CHICAGO 
—Edisen Bldg. 2258-0 


Your Spring Garden Gay 
with Daffodilly and Narcissii 


Trumpets, gold and sliver, Star and Poets’ Nar- 
cissll, Von Stons, snd sweet-scented Gardenia 
flowered Narclssil, 


SPECIAL OCTOBER OFFER 

We send s carefully selected Blend ef sll these 
PREPAID te your IIome. 
25 100 1.000 

31.00 $3.00 $25.00 
Our Fall Bulb Book lists all Bulbs for Garden 
snd House culture. Hyaclnths, Crocus. Tulips, 
Lilies. Paeonlss, Rare Specislties, ete. 


Tris, 

Tells you HOW to keep yeur home radiant with 

flowers through Winter, 

Fragrant Narcissll, blooming in 8 le 10 weeks in 
OUR PREPARED MOSS FIBRE 


Little trouble. smell outlay, Great pleasure. 


(See picture taken from photo.) 


We offer for Bow! Cultura 
12 Silver white snd 6 Golden Nerclssil 


(8 BULBS FOR $1.00, PREPAID 
Send for Fall Bulb Boek. You will like It. 
H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren Street New York 


House & Garden 


Lacquer and 
mahogany cabi- 
net on stand, 
with gilt brass 
mounts. Direc- 
toire style merg- 
ing into Empire 


French Tables and Seating Furniture 


(Continued from page 98) 


The legs might be straight, quadrangu- 
lar and tapered, cabriole, or scrolled. 
When there were stretchers, they were 
generally either recessed and shaped, 
or else arranged in saltire fashion, and 
they might be either rising or straight. 
These console tables, often of consid- 
erable length, were intended to stand 
against the wall. They were oblong in 
shape, bore more or less ornamentation 
on the framing and frequently had 
marble tops. In not a few instances 
they served as sideboards. 

(5) Writing tables, which ‘became in- 
creasingly numerous from the middle 
of the century onward, were oblong 
in shape, usually had drawers in the 
framing and might have straight, ca- 
briole, or scroll legs. The most fully 
developed form of writing table—a 
form belonging to the Louis XIV era— 
had “knee-hole” space in the middle to 
accommodate the sitter, or the sitters 
at either side, and several tiers of draw- 
ers at each end. Beneath the drawers 
were legs, four at each end, set in the 
manner shown in the illustration. For 
a library writing table this design, 
which can be varied in size, has never 
been improved upon. 

(6) The small tables or stands, which 
increased in number and diversity of 
uses towards the end of the century, 
in general design followed the types 
already noted. 


Seating Furniture 


Seating furniture of the 16th Century 
consisted of nine principal types: 

(1) Bancs. 

(2) Chayéres. 

(3) Wainscot or panelled-back. 

(4) Cacqueteuse seats. 

(5) Upholstered high-backed. 

(6) X seats. 

(7) Escabeanx. 

(8) Banquettes. 

(9) Stools, 

(1) The banc or high-backed bench 
with arms was a survival from medie- 
val times. The space between seat 
and floor was closed, paneled and 
carved; the back was paneled and 
carved; and the seat was ordinarily 
hinged to lift up so that the space 
beneath could be used as a chest. It 
corresponded with the Italian cassa 
banca and was the 16th Century sub- 
stitute for a sofa. 

(2) The chayére was a high-backed, 
paneled and carved seigneurial seat, and 
was virtually the same thing as the 
banc except that it was intended for 
onè sitter whereas the banc would ac- 
commodate three or four. 

(3) The wainscot or paneled-back 
chair was substantially identical with 
the wainscot chair of England. Even 


the motifs of carved decoration were 
virtually the same. This type occurred 
both with and without arms. The 
space beneath the seat was sometimes 
filled in with paneling and used as a 
small chest. 

(4) The cacqueteuse seat was a high- 
backed armchair whose peculiarities will 
best be understood from the illustra- 
tion. 

(5) The armchairs with high, up- 
holstered backs and upholstered seats 
closely resembled the Italian armchairs 
of the same period. The legs were 
straight and joined by stretchers, the 
seats were rectangular and covered 
with velvet or some similar rich ma- 
terial, the arms were straight, and the 
backposts were surmounted by carved 
finials rising several inches above the 
rectangular padded back. 

(6) X seats corresponded to the 
Italian so-called “Savonarola” chairs 
and ordinarily had a back, although in 
some cases the back was wanting. 

(7) Under the heading of escabeaux 
are included the upholstered armless 
chairs, either with straight turned legs, 
backposts and spindles, or with paneled 
and moderately carved backs. 

(8) Banquettes were long backless 
benches or forms with turned or carved 
legs and stretchers. 

(9) The ninth classification of seating 
furniture comprehends a great variety 
of stools which, however, closely cor- 
responded with the chief types of con- 
temporary chairs. 

Seating furniture of the 17th Century 
showed a marked development in com- 
fort and elegance of design, while two 
of the earlier forms—-bancs and cac- 
queteuse chairs—-became practically ob- 
solete. 


17th Century Type 


(1) One characteristic type of arm- 
chair, especially associated with the era 
of Louis XIII, had a high rectangular 
upholstered back, upholstered seat, 
straight scroll-curved arms, scroll- 
curved legs back and front, and scrolled 
recessed stretcher. 

(2) A second characteristic uphol- 
stered type had an arched or shaped 
back, showing Portuguese influence, and 
cabriole or straight legs with stretchers. 

(3) A third common type had a high 
rectangular upholstered back, uphol- 
stered seat, straight upbolstered arms, 
quadrangular straight legs and saltire 
stretchers. a 

(4) Less ponderous was a Louis XIV 
upholstered type with high rectangular 
back, straight scroll-curved arms, canted 
cabriole legs with hinds’ feet, and 
shaped saltire stretchers. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 
OF SALEM 


By 
Frank Cousina and Phil M. 
Riley 


—— 


In terms of the so-called 
Colonial style, our national 
building heritage, Salem is the 
architectural center of New 
England, and affords the bigh. 
est inspiration to architects and 
home builders for modern 
adaptation. 

Salem presents perfect exam - 
ples of the gahle-roofed cabin 
or cottage, the many gabled 
Elizabethan house, an the 
adaptation from the French of 
Mansard to the square three- 
story structure first of wood, 
and then of brick, 

Tbis book aims to present the 
story of Colonial Architecture 
of Salem, from the period of 
1628-1818. The best and most 
typical examples have been 
chosen of each period, first 
preference heing given to arch- 
itectural excellence. 

Thus we have a, complete 
survey of the Colonial period, 
whether expressed in door- 
ways, mantel pieces, fireplaces, 
cornices or houses as a whole. 

With nearly 250 illustrations 
from photographs. Eight Vol. 
Bes in half buckram, gilt top. 


Deane’a French Ronge, 
Plata No. 160, burning 
eoal ar wood 


A Range That Saves Coal 


saves money. A range well-built on the 
right principles will save coal. The fire should start 
quickly, burn evenly under perfect damper control, 
and practically envelope the oven with heat. 


Deane's French. Range 


Edition Limited to 960 coples. 
$8.00 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers 
34 Beacon St. Boston, Masa. 


for over 60 years has been specified by architects and demanded 
by experienced housewives because it meets most exacting de- 
mands. It embodies all the characteristics described and is 
constructed of the finest materials obtainable to insure a long, 
useful career. It costs more than ordinary ranges but pays 
for itself in better cooking and fuel saving. 


The range shown here has two large ovens, with platform- 
drop doors. The heat passes around five sides of the ovens, 
insuring cven temperatures and perfect roasting and baking. 
It rests on a fire-proof hearth and, where the chimney per- 
mits, is constructed to eliminate the smoke pipe and to give 
increased surface space. The warming closet in the plate shelf 
and the hood and ventilator are valuable features. 


Get rid of the bird 
Bolshevikis 
Crescent Sperrow Trap 


$5.00 and Parcel Post 
charges, welght 9 Ibs. 


We have fully described and priced this range and others, 
larger and smaller, and combining coal and gas, in Circulsr 


Does tha work better than the . 
No. 31. Send for it now. 


hulky end mor a expensive 
Traps. 


Our famous 


Nane e. BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
Trav War peleci 263-265 West 30% St. New York. N.Y. 


P. S. IF vou wish your range “tailor-made” to your individual 


CRESCENT CO. 
order ask for The Heart of the Home.” 


“Birdvilla’” 
Toms River, N. J. 


For Your RESIDENCE, CLUB, AUTOMOBILE, YACHT 
and for GENERAL PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


“Chelsea hb Clocks 


HIGH-GRADE 


FOR YEARS THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF QUALITY 
ON SALE BY LEADING HIGH CLASS JEWELLERS 
CHELSEA CLOCK CO. Makers of high grade clocka. 10State St., Boston, Mass. 


Na payment accepted 
unless successful. 


Smoky 
> Also expert services 
Fireplaces dieno 


wor 
Made to [FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Inc. 
Draw 


Engineera and Contrectore 
219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. T. 


| 
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en Indoor Closet 


For Hames, Schools, Factorlas, Churchas, Starss. Offices 


Comfort. convenience, health. Sewage tank, Installed beneath the 
bowl and under floor, holds 127 gallons. One charge af chemical 
lasts atx months, kills germa and destroya odor. One pull of the 
egiteter dally ts only attention required. Tenk deains aimply and 
easily, contents aeeplng awey from hullding. A turn af a valve 
emptles tank. 


$ 


* 


NO OOGR—ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEEO 


Each Ro-San Outfit gueranteed absulutely odorless. Endorsed by 
health officlals end health boards everywhere. We furnish «ingle 
and multiple installations. Each outfit complete—na extras to buy. 
Always sold on 30 days’ trial—ask for catalog. 


Rows Sanilary Mfg. Co., 1094 6th St., Oatrolt, Mich, 


Monufocturera of Po-San_ Rolling Bath Tuba and Washatonds— 
No Plumbing Required. 


California 
Bungalow Books 


“Nome Kraft Homes.“ “Draughtsman,” ."‘Kozy 
Momes“ and "Plan Kraft“ —50e each, post- 
paid. Contaln distinetive designs, complete. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 


s21 Union L aB Los Angeles. Calif. 
oe : a] B&B 


Residence at 
Netherwood, N. 


R. L. Squires, 
Architect 


d. 


The Difference Between 
A House and A Home 


One word marks this difference 
—PROTECTION. 

This modern home means to its 
owner not only shelter, not only 
comfort and beauty, but also safety 
from fire, and the modern way of 
making sure of this safety is by 
building throughout of 


NATCO-HOLLOW -TILE 


The Natco house is warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer—thanka to the en- 
closed air spaces in the tile. It is damp 
proof and vermin proof, solid and substan- 
tial, permanent and enduring, and best of 
all it is everlastingly sale. 

Natco walls are built of a single thick- 
ness of the large hollow tile, whose sur- 
faces are scored on the outside to take the 
beautiful stucco finish, and on the inside 
to hold wall plaster permanently and well 
without cracking. 

Natco costs less than brick and concrete, 
and but litthe more than leas permanent 
frame construction. 

When you think of building think of 
Natco. Send today for the interesting 32- 
page book "Fire Proof Houses”. It shows 
ven how other discriminating people have 

uilt beautiful houses of Natco. 


NATIONAL FIRE · PNW FIN - COMPANY 
104 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You can now have all the 
convenience and comfort that 
come with electric light and 
running water in your country 
home no matter where you are 
located. One complete, com- 
pact system furnishes them 


‘@KEWAN EE@ 


Combination Systems 


save money on the first cost, 
last longer, require fewer re- 
pairs than any other installa- 
tion, and never fail to give ab- 
solute satisfaction year in and 
year out. There is a Kewanee 
System to fit every need. 


_An abundant supply of run- 
ning water under slrong pres- 
sure is always ready for use. 
Electric light and power for 
every purpose is yours at the 
turn of a switch. 


Wrile for bulletins on Running 
Water, Eleetrie Light and Sewage 
Disposal. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 
401 S. Frenklix St.  Kewsnse, III. 
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ARE YOU 


COLD WEATHER ? reaby For rr! 


50,000 Country Homes freed 
themselves from water drudgery 
during the past year by Install- 
ing private water systems. Is 
your home among this improved 
Ist or do you still follow the 
water trall to, some outside 
source for your dally water sup- 
ply? Why not have running 
water for bath, laundry, kitchen 
and similar uses before eold 
weather sets in by Installing a 
MYERS HYDRO-PNEUMATIC 
PUMP and Pressure Tank, and 
In this way easily solve your 
water problems? Myers Pumps 
come in many styles and sizes— 
operation any power, installa- 
tion simple, service dependable. 
Buy them 
through your 
dealer or write 
us. 


Attractive Calalog on request 
F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


No. 190 Orange St. 


Ashland, Ohia Se i 


eee 


Charm and Comfort 


THE BIGGEST THINGS TO AT- 
TAIN IN BIG and LITTLE HOMES 


No other feature will add so 
much in beauty as casement 
windows; none so much conven- 
ience as C-H casement adjusters 


Write today for the Carement Window 
Handbook. Its FREE lo YOU 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
1 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 


EATEN mnm m nunnun nim MALAI 


#000149 KADNA DAO PUNEO PON ATANN NA ANNAA avaaaaeesuaconenn¢ cori ti stqteasiagessaneenen eit 


House & Garden 


French Tables and Seating Furniture 
(Continued from page 100) 


(5) There was also an armchair with 
caned seat and back, the frame of the 
back, the scrolled legs and stretchers 
carved, or carved and turned, and the 
whole composition closely resembling 
the “Restoration” chair type in Eng- 
land. 

(6) Likewise there was an armless 
caned chair with Flemish scroll legs 
and caned back with carved, oval- 
shaped frame. 

(7) Another type of caned armehair 
had a shaped back, slightly cabriole legs, 
and stretchers. 

(8) Long sofas with high rectangu- 
lar or shaped backs corresponded in 
design with the most important of the 
foregoing types of upholstered chairs. 

(9) Stools and banquettes likewise 
followed the same types of design. 


The Materials Used 


The materials used for seating furni- 
ture in the 16th and 17th Centuries 
were chiefly oak and walnut. In addi- 
tion to these staples, chestnut was em- 
ployed to some extent and also several 
of the less durable woods, especially if 
the surface was to be covered with 
painting or gliding. The rarer woods 
that were largely brought in during the 
17th Century were confined, for the 
most part, to cabinet work and did not 
appreciably affect scating furniture. 
Towards the end of the 16th Century 
and in the early years of the 17th Cen- 
tury, the use of upholstery fabrics in- 
creased to a hitherto unprecedented 
extent—so much so, in fact, that in 
many cases the legs, stretchers and arms, 
or parts of the arms, were the only 
wooden parts visible. For tables in 
the 16th Century the woods already 
mentioned were chiefly used; in the 
17th Century marble for table tops must 
be added to the list of materials, and 
the Louis XIV period was par ex- 
cellence the age of carved and gesso- 
coated gilt wood. In addition to the 
resplendent 17th Century gilding, we 
find some of the more unusual woods 
used for tables, especially in the mat- 
ter of inlay and marqueterie. Boule 
work of tortoise shell with brass and tin 
inlay was likewise employed for tables 
as well as for cabinet work. 


Characteristics of Contour 


The general characteristics of contour, 
so far as tables and seating furniture 
are concerned, show the prevailing rec- 
tilinear influence of the 16th Century 


with the curvilinear trend prevalent 
about 1600. Legs and stretchers, and 
chair arms and back-shapings as well, 
were the sensitive features that recorded 
the sequence of variations. We find 
many legs, especially from about the 
beginning of the 17th Century, consist- 
ing either of continuous scrolls or of 
scrolls containing a series of interrupted 
curves. For both tables and seating 
furniture stretchers were almost invari- 
ably used till near the very end of the 
17th Century. 

Of the decorative processcs common- 
ly employed, carving was the most im- 
portant throughout the entire epoch. 
From the latter part of the 16th Cen- 
tury onward, turning also fulfilled an 
important decorative réle. During the 
16th Century inlay came into vogue 
and continued throughout the 17th. For 
this purpose contrasting and vari-col- 
ored woods were used; in the 17th Cen- 
tury Boule tables with their veneer of 
tortoise shell displayed elaborate inlay 
of brass or tin enriched by engraving. 
Marqueterie also was used for tables. 
Painting or pointing and parcel gilding 
constantly appeared. Full gilding on 
claborately carved and gesso-coated 
grounds adorned both tables and seat- 
ing furniture, but especially the for- 
mer, in the Louis XIV period. Towards 
the end of the 17th Century lacquer also 
came into high favor. 


Decorative Motifs 


During the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
at one time or another, we find the 
follawing decorative motifs much in 
evidence—acanthus leaves, foliage, fruit, 
flowers, foliated scrolls, strapwork, 
Romayne work or heads in medallions, 
amorini and other human figures, ani- 
mal forms and mythological creatures, 
grotesques, masques, cartouches, ga- 
drooning, Vitruvian scrolls, swags and 
drops, and arabesques. During the 
Louis XIV period sun rays, masques, 
reticulated diaperings and heavy folia- 
tions were especially conspicuous and 
likewise the arabesques and semi-Chin- 
ese motifs employed so much in the 
designs of Berain. 

During the 16th Century and the be- 
ginning of the 17th, the mounts on 
table drawers were good and consistent 
but not conspicuous; during the height 
of the Louis XIV period purely orna- 
mental metal mounts, oftentimes of 
highly elaborate design, were applied 


to the legs of the more imposing tables. 


POI 


Plants Useful for 


Attracting Fruit- 


Eating Birds 


(Continued from page 96) 


Nothing surpasses mulberries for al- 
luring birds away from the early orchard 
fruits. Early bearing varieties should be 
planted in numbers and some should be 
selected for the length of the fruiting 
season. The Hicks and the Black Per- 
sian are notable in the latter respect, 
while the Townsend is earliest for the 
South and the Russian will take its place 
in the North. 

Where it is desired to attract birds 
and afford them a sanctuary at all sea- 
sons, a large variety of plants must be 
used. For this purpose thickets of 
shrubs and other low growths are better 
than trees, since tangles of bushes and 
vines afford a more secure retreat from 
bird enemies and are the favorite cover 
of many species. 

Where birds occur in large numbers 
their enemies are sure to congregate. 


Hence grounds especially designed to at- 
tract birds should also be furnished with 
devices to insure security from cats and 
other predatory animals. 
proof against climbing invaders by over- 
hanging wire netting are essential, and 
inverted funnel-shaped metal guards or 
loose spirals of barbed wire should be 
placed around the trunks of nest trees to 
protect the occupants. Bird houses of 
various types add to the possibilities of 
bird gardens, and a never-failing supply 
of water is an essential. The basin 
should be shallow, so as to serve both 
for bathing and drinking, and should be 
placed in an open lawn or elevated so 
that birds resorting to it will not be at 
the mercy of enemies. Assured safety 
and a plentiful supply of food and 
drink will work wonders in attracting 
birds. 


Fences made 
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Do You Plan to Build? Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH,FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


ON- SER- TEX 
4 THE IDEAL | 
i N 7 CONEDING FOR 

SLEEPING BALCONIES 
PORCH FLOORS 


Makes a neat, attractive, dur- 
able surface, which will last as 
long as the house itself. 
Wherever a neat, artistic 
waterproof surface is wanted, 


Con-Ser-Tex 


Canvas Roofing should be used. 
It will not leak, buckle, crack, 
stretch, pecl or rot. It is 


Water-proof, Weather-proof 
and Wear-proof 


Unlike untreated canvas, CON. 
SER-TEX is not affected by the action 
of the sun, wind, rain, snow or frost. 
It is a high-grade roofing material, 
which is economical and durable. 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be 
supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, 
MASS., by the FRANK E. DAVIS COM- 
PANY, with newiy caught, KEEPABLE 
OCEAN FISH, cholcer than any inland dealer 
could possibly furnish. 


A cozy bungalow in our 


August issue We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER 
| DIRECT, sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO 


YOUR IHOME. We PREPAY express on all 
orders cast of Kansas. Our fish nre gue. 
appetizing and economicat and we want YOU 
to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, 
are delicious for hreakfast. They are freshly 
packed in brine and will not spoil oa your hands. 

CODFISH, as we enait it, is white, boneless 
and ready for instant use. It makes a substan- 
tial meal, a fine change from meat, at a much 
lower cost. 


FRESII LOBSTER is the best thing known 
for sulads. Right fresh from the water, our 
lobsters simply are boiled and packed in 
PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. They come 
to you as the purest and safest lobsters you 
can buy and the meat is as crisp and natural as 
if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishahle, hearty dish 
that your whole fanily will enjoy, No other 
flavor is just like that of clama, whether fried 
or in a chowder, 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for 
Newburg or deviled, SALMON ready to serve 
SARDINES of all kinda, TUNNY for salad, 
SANDWICH FILLINGS and every good thing 
packed here or abroad yon can get direct from 
us and keep right on your pantry shelf for 
reguiar or emergency use. 


With every order we send BOOK OF 
RECIPES for preparing all our producta. > 
Write for it, Our list tells how each 7 
kind of fish is put up with the deliv- — 
ered price so you can choose juat 

what you will enjoy most, 


- DUIDING AGE: 


HE prominent national publication de- 

voted to the interests of the moderate-cost 
home, in 40 years of service has made its repu- 
tation chiefly among architects, builders and 
contractors. 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch floors, 
sleeping balcony, or the surface you 
want covered. We will mail you sam- 
ple showing quality, width, weights 
and free illustrated copy of “Roofing 
Facts and Figures.“ 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Sireet New York City 


Chicago Distributor: 


Geo, B. Carpenter & Co. 
430-40 North Wells St. 


Collfornia Distributors: 


Woterhouse-Wileox Co, 
San Franelseo and Los Angeles 


Yet the cozy bungalow pictured above and 
illustrated in our August issue with accompany- 
ing description, floor plans, etc., represents one 
of the particular features of Building Age which 
appeals to the homeseeker who is looking for 
ideas on building. 


Two or more such plans are provided in every 
issue of Building Age,—besides suggestions for 
garages, harmonious selections of hardware for 


HOLLAND BULBS 


Darwin, Cottage and Early Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Crocuses, 


Be. oi ere biene Me pm lity. the modern house; handsome views of interior Send the coupon ferii 7” Frank E. 
Order Ba eile e . is details of beautiful homes showing fi replaces, FRANK E. 7. 33) Central 


china closets, stairways, windows, etc.; effective 
design with wall board; valuable hints for mak- 
ing the kitchen a boon to the housewife, all 
mentioned here specially because they are 
treated in the August number. 


Several Hundred House & Garden Readers 


have already responded with alacrity to our 
previous offers in this publication, and 
perhaps you have thought of doing so, too. 


For $1.00 


we will send you this attractive issue for August while 
the copies last, together with another current number, 
and enter your name for the following six months—eight 
in all, if you will tear out and mail the attached coupon. 
This is a strictly limited offer to House & Garden readers 
only. Regular price of Building Age is—single copies 
25c, 12 months $2.00 (Canadian postage 25c, foreign 
postage 50c— Additional). 


Á. al —— l — 


complete. 


PE ONIE S 


Best varieties in strong clumps. 


PHYLOXand IRIS 


in Vigorous, Field-Grown plants. 
New and choice sorts, 


Wharf, 
pavis co. 7 Gloucester, Maaa. 
4 , Please send me your 
Glonceater, oe latest Fiah Price Liet. 
Masa. gf Name 


SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete 
15c by mail. 100 meatless recipes 15c 
50 Sandwich recipes I5c 
All three 30c 
B. H. BRIGGS 
250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is planting time now: Send 
today for our Catalogue. 


FRANKEN BROTHERS 
Box 539 Deerfield, III. 


50,000 Fruit Trees and Dwaft Fruits 


Thousaads ot Berries, Curranta, Strawberries, 
Roses. Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, etc. 
eed ma ee pets Pium and Cherry 
*. ar t 1 
planted this fall. n 
Send for Cotalog of wholesale prices TODAY. 
goe Bes e Ine. 
e Rome of Gee 
101 Orchard Ave. Danvitte, N. Y. 


CASH PAID 


Send by mail or express any discarded 
jewelry, new or broken, diemunds, watches, 
vid gold, allver or pladnum, waguelo points, 


false teeth in any shape. We send esch at 
once and hold your goods 10 days. Your 
goods reinrned at our expense if cur offer la 
nnsellsfactory. Established t899. 


LIBERTY REFINING CO. 
G432 Wood Street, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Butlding Age, 241 West 39th Street, New York City 


For the $1.00 per offer in October House & Garden, please send me eight 
issues of Building Age; this entities me to two current numbers free of 
charge including copies of August while they last; and a regular order for 
ADJUSTERS the following six months, (Canadian postage 25e, Foreign postage 50c—~- 


= ae 0 p . e perfect. Sell locking, ad- additional.) ARRI SON 8 - 
e e a R NURSERIE 


Send name of archi- 
| Fruit Treca Budded from 


WILKINS GASEMENT 


tect or builder also 


your own name for | 23 Wan SERTO G „ e A A dese cle wee e010 9 esieibieie ai Bearing Orchards. Pesch, ap- 
illustrated folder. i ksi! = 5 Gir 
fki: a) | EL City cc cece eee ctw cere Stall.... — „ Try plants, 
i ons Wilkins naar! % S oe raspberrica, blackberries, ever- 
15 N. Clark St. greens and shade trees. Catalog free. 
hicago, Ill. Harrison's Nurseries, Box 51, Berlin, Md. 


’ 
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SSENTIALS 


for the 
HOME & GARDEN 


Which should be in every home 


GUARANTEED Ten YEARS 
“lm, The “Gem” 
ay? 


N . Lawn 


and Stand 
A solidly built 
three legged 
standard with 
an adjustable 
camp which 
permits the 
spray to play at 
any proper angle—yet holds rigidly 
in place when adjusted. Heavily 
painted—lasts a lifetime. The noz- 
zle is very heavily built—with spe- 
cial adjustable spray feature—ad- 
justment made of solid brass so it 
will not corrode. 
No home with a lawn PRICE 
should be without one. $ 
ORDER TODAY. 
Complete Delivered 
Three for $2.50 
AUTOMATIC AIR VALVE 
3 No leaking—no 
banging—no imper- 
fect action—special 
foolproof adjust- 
ment lock—the most 
inexpensive quality 
valve on the market. 


Better for the 
following reasons: 


(—The Leck Shiald fea. 
ture—cannat be opened 


sation without leakage. 
3—Very eturdily bulit-— 
safety guarantead. 
4—The Baffle Plate—Iin- 
side — which prevents 
any sediment from 
seeping through the 
stopping valva action. 


Don’t be annoyed 


D So orae" 
. NOW 


All Special Lock 
Our Guarantee Shield Valves are 


soldi under a rigid satis- 
actlon guarantee — and Si 
are guaranteed to work SR Bac 
properly for at least ten Twelve 

155 5 E not, 11 2 will for 

e replaced without 

charge except for ship- oe 
ping both ways. elivered 


RADIATOR FOOT-RAIL 


(An inexpensive luxury) 


PRICE $1ea. 


An extraordinary conve- 
nience to any house 
equipped with radlators— 


attached — PRICE EACH 
Made In nickel or Delivered 9 00 


oxidized finiah— 
Standard Lenght26” 


Must be tried to be 
fully appreciated. 

BEATON & CADWELL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


New Britain, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
Plumbing Specialties 


Hewitt 
After the design has been made on the tracing paper, 
the first process is to transfer it to the water color 
paper which is to make the final shade, by using 
graphite paper between the two. All the paper should 
be firmly tacked to the drawing board, and the work 

done with a hard pencil 


MAKING PAPER SHADES 


Photographs of the processes 


were 


taken by courtesy of Mrs. Emott Buel 


AINTED paper lamp shades are 
P used so much these days, and there 

have been so many requests as to 
particulars in regard to their making, 
that we have consulted an expert and 
evolved the following interesting, though 
somewhat difficult method, which must 
be pursued in order to create these love- 
ly objects. 


Size, Design and Painting 


To begin with, the first thing to do 
is to decide on the size and type of 
lamp shade desired, have a wire frame 
made and then carefully fit a paper 
pattern of heavy wrapping paper on 
the frame, in order to insure accuracy. 
This when cut out and satisfactory 
should be placed on water color paper, 
which may be bought by the sheet. The 
top, bottom and side are then marked 
in pencil so that the pattern is indicated 
on the water color paper. 

The next step is to make the design 
on a tracing paper, that is to say if 
you desire more than one shade. łn 
that case, it may be transferred to the 
water color paper with graphite paper, 
by means of following the design with 


a sharp, hard pencil. 
is completed on the shade, it should be 
carefully inked with waterproof draw- 
ing ink, and for this purpose, a very 
thin, pointed drawing pen is used. 
Then comes the painting of the de- 
sign. Water color paints are used and 
in case a light background is desired, a 
wash may be put on first, covering the 
whole design. If a dark background 
is used, however, one should paint 
around the design only. Then the de- 
sign may be painted, and the line of 
color to edge the shade. After this, two 
coats of thin shellac are applied with 
time allowed in between for drying, and 
when dry, the shade is ready to cut out. 


Mounting the Shade 


It should be carefully cut out, fol- 
lowing the line of the original pattern, 
and then mounted and fitted on the 
wire rings or frame. For this purpose 


very tiny wire shanks are used to hold 
the shade together at the back, or glue 
may be used if preferred. Before mount- 
ing, the wire frame or rings should be 
covered with a narrow white silk tape. |! 

(Continued on page 106) 


After the tracing has been made, the design is carefully 


inked on the water color paper. 


For this purpose, a 


waterproof drawing ink is used and a very fine and 
pointed pen 


When the design 


House 


& Garden 


H ATHAWAY 


Furniture 


Twin Four - Poster 


$ 5 Beds in Solid Ma- 
hogany. A Falthful 

~ Adaptation of the 

Colonial Style. Other 


Pieces to Match. 


Speclel Attention to 
Mail Inquiries, 


W. A. HATHAWAY COMPANY 
62 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


'What Makes a Home? 


Our Booklet 


“Home and 
the Fireplace” 


each 


conloins a 
Mineof Information 
pertaining to 
Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment 


Sent Free 


4613 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 


Underground 
Garbage Receivers 


„The Sanitary way to 
a store garbage 


ort ts +t 


— 
— — STEPHENSON 
rnn tiy maso 


b 


== 15 years on the market 
17.000 sold — some in 
your neighborhood. 


Our Truck wheels your ash 
i barrel up or down steps. Try 
our Spiral Ribbed Ash Bar- 


rel. 


Send for catalogue on each. It will pay 


you. Sold Direct. Look for our Trade 


Marks. 
C. H Stephenson, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass 


Write Today 
= Fireplace Company 


l Interior Decorating & Furnishing 
| BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


20 West 45th Street, New York City 


| LET US TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE 
5 YOUR, HOUSE OR APARTMENT OR. 
1 ROOM BEAUTIFUL AND EFFICIENT 
| AND MODERNIZE YOUR KITCHEN 
| Write for information and estimates 

— — 


2 tT 


apartment houses, and 
public bulldings, stone jee 
benches, vas es, foun- 
tains, etc., have proved 
to be particularly appro- 
priate. 

We heve on display a wide 
variety of ornamental furni- 
ture reproduced in Pam- 
peien Stana and can execute 
original designs at moder- 
ata cost. Illustrated cata- 


loguo on request. 2 


ee RS 
— 
The Erkins Studios 

226 Lexington Aveuue Me 
New Vork 


nenn enen 


F you want information 
about poultry write to 


= 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 West 44th St. New York 


ne eee eee 


eee 


EÄ— . gabe 23 a 


aia 


October, 1919 


FAMOUS 
FOR 

STYLE, 
SERVICE 
AND 
SMARTNESS 


Mode? 1600 


Nurses Uni- 
form, white 
pre-shrunk 
Service Cloth 
84.75 


In white 
Jinene $3.75 


feading depart- 
ment slores every- 
whore carry 
S. E. B. uniforms. 
in Greater New 
York ul: 


T. Altmen & Co. 
Abrabem & Gtraoe 
Arnold Constable 
Nest & Co. 
Nioominadalo Bros. 
Gimbol Rrothers 
Fred u Looser 
Lord & Teylor 

M. Hi. Mecy & Co. 
Jemea McCreery 
Fels & Co. 
Franklin Simon 
Stern Hrothera 
Jobn Weoemeher 


Model 375—Meid's Uniform—individuality 
itself. Black or grey cotton Pongee $4.50 
Poplin or Mohair. $4.50 to $8.50 


Lf your dealer is out of these Uniforms lel us know 
Attracliva bool St of other atyles on request. Write forit 


S. E. Badanes Co. 


68-78 West 23d St. 
New York City 


Old English Leadwork and 
Garden Decoration 


English firm making old English Lendwork and 
Garden Decoration ian Stndioa next Shake- 
apesre’s Birthplace, deslre business house with 
showrooms in New York te handle thelr pro- 
ductions. Alse San Franelsco. Write giving 
tul! particulars to 
Stratferd-upon-Avon Applied Art Studlon 

20 Heniay St., Stratford-npon-Avon, England 


Works of Art in Metals 


Unique and useful thinga of brasa, copper and 
bronze wrought and beaten into artistio de- 
aigua hy the hand of Ruasisn peasants. Also 
nens aud embroideries of u bigh grade of 
workmanahip. Call or write, 


Ruaslan Art Studla Russlaa Antiqua Shop 


18 East 45th St., Emst 28th St.. 
Naw York Naw York 


Painted Window Shades 


(Bird, Horal, Adam desliga) 
London Glazed chintz, printed lin- 
ens Tin Ivy — Mirrors — Antiques. 
Photos and samples 


WASHINGTON SQUARE STUDIO 
223 E. Washington Square Philadetphia 


19 West 


I would like to know more about the subjects checked below or those 
outlined in the letter attached. Please send me names of dealers in these 


articles and 


litter 


Bring Out Your Problems— 


That's Why We're Here! 


5. Please furnish me with plans, 


proper dimensions, and any other data 
you may have at hand for the building of 


a garden swimming pool . . .” 


HAT wasn’t a woman's letter, you can be 

aure—it was quite too short! It came 

from a man, anl though he lived in 
Mexico City and didn't know who the next 
Dictator might be, he did know what the 
climate was. And he needed that pool. 


The House & Garden Information Service 
rolled up its sleeves and went right to work. 
The exeavation should be so long, and lined 
with brick in sueh and such a way. Tile was 
needed—and here were the names of five 
firms that made the right sort, each of which 
woulil send its literature. The gutter, the 
drain shonld be made after such a manner. 
Then there should be a hedge—and pots of 
gay-coloured flowers—and here, presto, a bril- 
liant striped awning flung across the whole 
bright rippling bit of coolness. .. . The only 
thing we made no suggestions about was the 
Mexico man’s bathing snit. 


If you're planning to build—whether it's a 

house, or a pool, or a garage; if you’re plan- 
ern : garage; 

ning to furnish anything from the entrance 

hall to the kitchen cabinet; if you're planning 

to deeorate, or plant, to make new or make 

over— 


Why, there are always problems. But—there 
is always US. That mayn’t be grammar. But 
it’s very soothing! 


44th Street : : : 


HOUSE & GARDEN INFORMATION SERVICE 
New York City 


Free Information Conpon 


arrange far me to receive their illustrated matter. 
x 
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Novel Native Plants 


From the Sunset Coast 


Perhaps you have longed for a garden 
that othera would engerly Iry to imitate. 
You enn have it by using varlona Illies. 
Mariposa Tuilps, hardy pianta and shrubs 
of California. With them yon can de- 
ight your visitors with gorgeous novelties 
from lhe otier aide of the continent. 
They are fully described in my catalogue 
of Califarnian Native Pisnis, 

Another catalogue, called Hardy Piants, 
contalna a dilst of desirable plants from 
ali corners of the globe. Elther or both 
of these booktels may be obtalned free 
upon request. 


CARL PURDY 


Box H Uklah, California 


Colonial Furniture 
Specialist 


{if you are building or remodeling 
on COLONIAL ilnes do you nol need 
the services of an expert In the setec- 
tion and arrangement of your furnl- 
ture? I will furnish your home with 
COLONIAL antiques or CORRECT re- 
productlons selected for your Indlvid- 
ual requirements, I will design on 
COLONIAL lines, furniture to be 
made In small shops where each 
plece recelves the carefut attention In 
workmanship that gave the furniture 
of COLONIAL days Its charm of In- 
dividuallty, I am offering you ser- 
vices gained only by years of careful 
and Inlimate study of the subject. 
The cosl of my services will be saved 
to you through my facllities for buy- 
Ing lo the best advantage. Commis- 
alona given personal allention in any 
part of the country. Write me of 
your furniture problema and we will 
work for "The right plece In the 
righl plaee."* 


THE DAVIS ANTIQUE 
HOUSE - STANLEY DAVIS 


Saybrook, Conn. 


- LAWTON RESUMES 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


While there will never again be grent 
quantity of thick and sparkling gem un- 
tiques, I have that quality as ever., New 
rugs hava advanced 100 per cent 16 300 
per cent; good old rugs Jess than sny other 
conimodity, gold excepted. Such rugs ure 
mus stuple as gold and alwayn will be. 
CONGRESS STRUCK THE LUXUNY 
TAX FROM ORIENTAL RUGS 

1 cannot interest Kermanshah admirers 
nor buyers of waahed rugs. My customers 
dun some rugs previously shawn by plate 
in Hawley, Mumford, Lewis, ete. Half of 
500 wise buyeru of America mre on my 


books. If you would be a sincere lover 
nad buyer of quality, write for further 
rug news, 


l prepay espress everywherr of course. Ne 
obligatian on anybody to buy. A personal 
descriptiva Hut of my wonderful stock Tor 
the asking. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


F pet o rune ag ICD Ipe 4 Gurden 


TABLE SERVICE WAGON 


. . Arbora . .Fencea .. Lawn Rollers . Sparrow Traps 
Thia device maintains exactly . Benchea (wire, lattice, rus-  .. Painted Furniture «Spraying Machines 
the degree desired day and . Berries tie. iron) . Peonlra . Sta unrv 


night. <Affords real comfort. 


(bluck-, Zoo aEe>, 
Suves (uel aud many steps. 4 


rusp-, atraw-, dew-, 


. Summer-houses 


55 .. Sundials 


. Playhouses 


.. Fountains 
.. Gurden Pottery 


& mul-, currants} 3 Tea Wagons 
PY ae ons . Garden Tools .. Portable Garages i ee 
Te „ R phous . Guzing Globes Reed Furniture . = Three ETORT trult 
OR i thortieulture, farme . Glndloll . Rhododendron nut, ade) j 
Its operat lan ts entirely auto- Ing) . Grapes Roses Tree Surgery 
matic nt all times. Works per- .. Bulbs „ Greenhouses Rustic Furniture 95 rell ery 
fectly with any heating plan? «Cement Furnitures Insecticides -4 „ Trellises 
burning coal or gas. Sold by „ Door Knockers p 5 . Shrubbery (specify) -Vines (ellmbing) 
tha heating trade und guar- 4 . i Fertitizera Iron Seata (evergreen, flower- .. Weather Vanes 
anteed satisfurtary, Flower Boses . Lattiers ing} . Whlew Furniture 
Write us for Booklet 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co, WME saicgecwe ss Ore 5 Bie Mens oe Bg Oras ir o ae ASN is : 
2790 Fourth Ave.,So.,.Miuaeapolis, Mian. 7 selon 
ity ec ccceseees Ce 59559555. . . Safe ä 9—37* De eee ese 6 e Ne! 
as I K. G. 16-19 | Comemanon Propucrs Co. so4.G, Conn BLOG.. CHICAGO. Itte 
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“Every phonograph record 
Town holds new surprises 
when played by your really 
wonderful re producer... 


“T play my records again and 
again—and each time I play 
them I feel that I am brought 
face to face with the artists 
who render the selections—the 
voices and the subtle tones and 
overtones of their instruments 
are so natural.” 

YOU—TOO can find a new 

joy in your. phonograph— 


new delights in old records 
—through the 


ELLIS 


MUSIC MASTER 


MELODIOUS REPRODUCER 


Send for free literature. To those 
who send also 10 cents in stamps 
T will enclose a copy of “The Care 
of the Phonograph.” 


P.O. Box MILWAUKEE 
J. H. ELLIS or WISCONSIN 


Decorative 
Objects 


_for Town and 


country Homes 


34 East 48th Street 
New York 


The next process is the painting of the shade. Water 

color paints are used and if a delicate background is 

required, they may be painted over the entire design 

first. In the case of a dark background, it should be 
filled in around the design very carefully 


House & Gurden 


MRS. GERRIT SMITH 


| 31 EAST 48th STREET 
New York City 


Making Paper Shades 


(Continued from page 104) 


Glue is applied to this and the edges electric bulb beneath it while working 
of the shade are attached to it by so as to insure the opaque effect of the 
means of little clips to hold it in place black paint. 


while the glue is drying. Then one or 
two tacks with needle and thread are 
made to insure the shade being held 
firmly. 

This is the barest outline of the pro- 
cess which may be as simple or involved 
as the design chosen. 


Color and Black 


There are all sorts of interesting 
points about the fine art of lamp shade 
making. One in regard to the color is 
a question of putting a wash of warm 
color on the inside, which will shed a 
mellow glow, or the design may be 
touched up on the wrong side so that 
it is brought out when the light shines 
through it. 

If a black background is desired, in- 
finite patience is required to go over 
and over the white paper, using an 


Two coats of shellac 

are applied and 

then the shade is 

mounted on its 
frame 


And here the shades 
are finished and 
ready for use on 
small candlesticks 


Among the articles needed are the 
following: | 


The Necessary Tools Interior Decoration 


House Furnishings 


Drawing board | 
Wrapping paper 

Water color paper 
Tracing paper 
Pencils 

Pen 


Waterproof ink 

Shellac [ HISTORIC TAPESTRIES | 
Water color paints ‘ — aes — 
Wire frames T: : 
Wire shanks 
Thumb tacks 
Wire clips 
Silk tape 
Compass 
Shears 


iam OU QIC 


VENICE MILAN ROME NAPLES 


Reproduced in natural colors, Most at- 
tractive wall decoratlon or library table 
cover. Full size 19x57 in. Price $5.00, 
postpaid. Photographs and further de- 
tails on request. Mall orders filled. 
Quantity limited. 


NOVEL ORIENTAL LAMPS 


Beautifully mounted with these bases. Brooze 
Arabian camel, Arabian Flower girl, Carved 
sisimi wood elephant, Carved golden Buddha 
richly lacquered, all hand-colored, electrieaily 
fitt d, complete with suitahle shades €x- 
quisitely painted with Oriental scenes; price 


$10—$15, each carefully packed, prepaid. 

Photos gladly forwarded. 

J. M. Harris, Importer, 324 Sth Ave. 
Dept. H New York City 


* 
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“GARD EN ATTRACTIONS” 


For Beauufying Home Grounds 


PERGOLAS Lattice Fences Garden Houses 


When writing, enclose 10c and ork 
for Pergola Catalogue " P-30” 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Elston & Webster Ave CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office: 6 East 39th St. New York Cu 


FALL PLANTING 


Many trees can be planted In the Fall es well 
as in the Spring, auch as Fruit Trees, Oma- 
mental Trees and Shruhbery bushea. De what 
you ean In the Fall, so the trees will get an 
early start in the Spring, 

Now is the time to plan and order. We will 
help you if you give ua the chance. Send for 
our catalogue. Address 

THE STEPHEN HOYES SONS CO. 


Tel. 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


Irises” Peonies7 G Gladioli 


5 and Growers of Choice Varieties 
Send for Our Free Ilustrated Catalogue 


Rainbow Gardens St. Paul. ating, 


Hardy Phlox 


We have cverything ef consequence. Their 
color is gorgeous, thelr fragrance exquisite 
The flowers last all the aummer thru. Seni 
fer our free liat, over 300 varieties, 
W. F. SCHMEISKE 
State Hospital Station 
Binghamton New York 


IF you are contemplating 
planting this Fall, do 
not place your order until 
you have received our 
latest catalogue of Ever- 
greens, Ornamentals, 
Shrubs, Fruits and Roses, 
it is also full of valuable 
information. 

Do not delay, write at once 
for our new free Catalogue. 


THE MORRIS NURSERIES 


BOX 801 WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Lilium 9 
dense. Grayl. 
Elegsns e Lili 
um Regale. A fine 
oew Hardy Lily from 
Chine Also the Rare Lilium 
Willmottiaa and Sargentiae. Ler- 
ennials, Shrubs and the Spring 
flowering Dulbs. Autumn sup- 
pletoent new ready. 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte, Vt. 


Cana- 
SRY 


Over 800 acres 
of carefully 
cultivated stock 


For Fall 
planting 
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SHANTUNG! 


Yesterday, just 
one of a million 
of places in this 
world! To-day— 
the focus of the 
world’s attention 
and the stumbling 
block for the 
League of Na- 
tions as it stands. 

Is it the sudden 
flare of a day? 

Behind Shan- 
tung is the great 
big question of 
Japan’s policy in 
Asia. You can- 
not understand 
Shantung unless 
j you understand 

what is back of 

it in Japan’s am- 
bition, conviction of her necessity, methods and practices in the 
rest of Asia. You may read the facts, China’s indictment of 
Japan, Japan’s defense and the philosophy back of these things 
interpreted by experts in 


ASIA 


The American Magazine on the Orient 


This magazine is the authority for information on Eastern questions. It 
will give you a cogent background for understanding the Eastern problems 
which will fame into big newspaper headlines apparently without cause. 

ASIA, richly illustrated, is the Only can America do this if you, 
only general magazine published the maker of American public opin- 
in the United States trealing ex- ion, inform yourself about the great 
clusively of Oriental matters. Orient which is the hotbed of 

Popular opinion is for a League international trouble in the future. 
of Nations as a step forward in China's affairs are our affairs— 
settling international quarrels. ASIA Japan's interests affect our inter- 
is for the League of Nations as a ests—Near Eastern matters have 
profound advance in civilization. become our responsibility. No 

But—there is one tremen- longer can we stand aloof. 
dous new obligation the ASIA brings the Orient to you. 
League of Nations puts upon Not dry-as-dust discussion, but 
the American people and that through vivid articles contributed 
is that we who have been un- by authorities telling the story of 
trammelled by the centuries fundamental international currents, 
of outworn tradition that have in personal intimate style, illus- 
held Europe back, must see trated with remarkable pholo- 
that the League is not made graphs and reproductions of paint- 
merely a cloak for the same ings. Each issue contains an aver- 
old unscrupulous diplomacy age of ten articles and is profusely 
which was the very root of illustrated with from fifty to sixty 
war. reproductions. 


Special Introductory Offer- Five Months for $1 
A FIVE MONTHS’ TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


ASIA is an expensive magazine to per copy. Through Associate Mem- 
peng ae e do not per- bership in The American Asiatic Asso- 
mit news companics to return copies. ciation, the cost is $3.00 per year, a 

SIA t easily ob- a : 8 
Consequently, ASIA is not easily o saving of $1.20. Through this special 


tained. To show you the richness 5 2 
and wonder of the Orient as disclosed offer you will receive five current 
issues commencing with the September 


in the pages of ASIA, we make this 
number, 


special offer. ASIA sells for 35 cents 
Temporary Offer. Send Coupon Now 


Shall the “Open Daor” of China be kept open? 


Maker of a Nation 
at Twenty-six! 
NOW RUNNING IN ASIA. Re- 
markable Story of Colonel 
Thomas Lawrence as a Ruler 
of Arabia told by Mr. Lowell 
Thomas, War Correspon- 
dent, Traveler, Explorer and 


11 & G-10-19 
JOHN FOORD, Seerstary, 
American Aslatic Asseclatien, 
627 Lexinoten Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Send me the next five issues of ASIA 
beginning with September. I eneiose 
$1.00. (OR) You mny blil me for 
$1.00 in due course. (Canadian $1.25 
Foreign $1.40.) 


Associate Editor of ASIA. 


Wholly unused to warfare, this 
youthful archaeologist—a mere boy of 
twenty-six—hy a combination of dar- 
ing, tact, wisdom and almost super- 
natural influence over the Arabs, led 
them to the Allied cause. He was 
one of the chief factors in the defeat 
of the Turks, and became the un- 
crowned King of the Hedjaz. 


LAWRENCE'S STORY NOW 
RUNNING IN ASIA 


Anse 
Address. 


I wish ASIA for one veau. 
The price is $3.00 in the Uniled States, 
$3.50 Canadian, 81.00 Forelgn. You 
may enclose the full amount, or we 
will bill you In due course, 


| A New Number In 


| ful remembrances for alf gift oceeslona 
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“Whimsical Whistle” 


Ne. 2069 
$i, pestpald 


parses vou by 
when luier oy 
de the sharen DI ari 
in Wom itri pley 
A signal From me 
They tl surely sey 


| The POHLSON BOOK 


| of Unique Gifts 


The buteher or boxer 

That passes you by 

Wit! be brought 300 his aenaca 

When I utter o ery. 

Or the children Pll colt 

in from their ploy; 

A aignol from me 

They’ li surely obey. 
Yow'ii also find it useful if you want to cell a 
policeman, Ite a bendy jlttle servant to keep on 
duty near the “beck door’, Or If you want to get 
onthe thet will gladden ths heart of e boy the 

himeleal Whistles will toueh the apot. Made of 

gun mstal, well finished. Complete with chaln end 
9114 card, $1.00 postpaid. Ask for No. 2069. 

Thie year our caielogue conteins an unusually 
stiractive line of unique, dietiictive and thought- 
Send for 
it today and order carly for the holidays, The 
Pohleon dealer in sour town will giedly belp you In 
making selections. Look for our trade mark—the 
sigu of quality. 


Pohleon Gift Shops, Deot. 20, Pawtueket, ft. I. 


ALOWAY 
POTTERY 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 
Diais, Uazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
uther beautiful and use- 
ful pleces of Garden and 
liome Decorations are 
made In our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Colta. 


Catalogue will bs ssnt upon request 


GALLOWAY TERRA GOTTA . 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


TULIPS, NARCISSI, PEONIES, IRISES 


Tulln, May-Flowerlng. all colors...... $2.10 

a Derwin, st? colore ... «eee 2-40 
98 Bouton d'Or. golden yellow...» 
N Caledonie, vivid orange-red 
D Wedding Veil, gray, flushed blu 
Be Kate Greenaway, Hlec-white,... 2.80 
ee Clara Tutt, richest pink.. . . 
Wy White Queen, stately end dainty 3.20 
2 Farncombe Seunders, best red.. 4.00 
y Ellen Willmott, ercam-yellow,. 4.00 
m Mrs, Moon, tall, rich yellow.. 5.00 

Narc., Poet, Pheasant Eyo, late white.. 2.00 
ee Loet, Grandifiorus, early white.. 3.60 
aS Blflorus, prinrose-white, Jate.. 2.00 
ge John Baln, e e eariy 2.80 
S Consplenua, fine yellow.. 3.00 
a 50 a do Graal, white, | prange 


Sir Watkin, large’ yeliow!. = é 
Price le per 100, postage pald. 25 a kind 
at 100 rate, provided order totals 700 or more 
Peonles: 12, aii different, good assortment 
of colors, not labeled, 52.50, postpaid. 
Irisss: Your selection, ona or more of these 
varieties, while they last, Florentine, Fleves- 
cene, Kochli, Madamo Chereeu. Gazelle, Bine 
Stberlan, per bushel, $3.20, express not paid. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Ma. 


IRON FENCE AND D ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED, 
“Sales and Construction sepreseatatives in Principal Cities” 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World's Greatest Iron Fence Ewilders*' 
766 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohlo 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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House & Garden 


-S THE FORMATION o J LEAFMOLD 


Live Evergreens For Winter Decorations 


1 


Charming 
| Evergreens from 
Little 
Tree Harms 


for Porches, 
Windows, Rooms, 


Tables, Window 
Sills, Entrances, 
= Sun Parlors, 


Balconies, ete. 


— | l 


Arborvitae without Biua Spruce without pot 
pot 75¢ each. $1.50 each. 


=e, 


i7 Blended Evergreens aad Box for $10.00 
Delivered to tho Express at Framiagham, Mass. 


Plant hardy evergreens in Window Boxes, Pots, Urns, and Tubs just 
as you plant flowers and vines for the warm months. These fragrant 
plants give Holiday cheer to the entire household throughout the long, 
dreary, winter months. 

We ship you the little trees carefully packed In the boxes. You have 
only to remove tbe cover, fill the box with earth, and plant the trees as 
Illustrated in the photograph from which you order. Each box is 3 feet 
long, 7 tneches wide, and about 6 Inches deep, painted dark green. The 
only care needed Is frequent watering. 

Customers may order the plants without the box, deducting 75c for the box. 

Evergreens in Pots, Urns and Jardinieres are beautiful Indoors all win- 
ter. Baby Spruces, Pines, Arborvitae, and Junipers are charming on tables 
and window sills. 

Our beautiful large Evergreens are much used In hotels and residences 
as decorations for entrances, sun parlors, balconies, etc. 


— 
40 Arborvitae and Box for $5.00 Delivered ta the Express at Framingham, Mass. = 
Write for our pamphlet on the uaea of live treea for 
indoor decorating. 

Our book of Little Tree Farma wilt help you aolve 


yaur outdoor tree and landscape problems. This 
ook nent free on requeat. 


Little Tree Farms Nea Boston) 


Nurseries of 


American Forestry Company 
Dept. K-10 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Pine wi.hout none 


Qe omc NOONAN EA 


BB erie | Ross 


Ship Models 75 Hi years experience, Satisfaction and 


Satisfaction and 
aate arrival 


7 5 aranteed. Our instruc- 
Built Repaired tive book, Dingee “Guide to Rose 
8 Culture,“ deacribes over 1000 varieties 
ot rosea and other flowers and how to 

9 Rene Place grow them. It's free. Send today. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
Box 1074, West Grove, Pa. 


The SaVo Steel 


Flower and Plant Box 


Self-Waterlng and Sub-Irrigating. For Windows, 
i es a Porches, Sun Parlors, etc. Move Savo Boxes in- 
A ee a ee 3 doors or ont and have beautiful Flowers the year 

atented Fan. 23, 1917, round. 
Leak Proof and Rust Proof 


ALL YEAR ROUND GARDEN, Perfect AIR circulation and drainage, Aluminum or Dark 
Green enamel finish. Most Efficient, Durable and Artistic Flower and Plant box made. 


Ask your dealer or write for FREE Booklet. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING Co., Dept. C, 39 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Brooklyn N. Y. 
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From an Address Delivered Before the Washington 
Academy of Sciences 


By FREDERICK V. COVILLE 


HEN the leaves of a tree fall 

to the ground they begin to de- 

cay and ultimately they are dis- 
integrated and their substances becomes 
incorporated with the other elements of 
the soil. The same thing happens with 
the leaves, stems, and roots of her- 
baceous plants. Such organic matter is 
one of the chief sources of food for 
plants, and its presence in the soil is 
therefore of fundamental importance in 
the maintenance of the vegetative man- 
tle of the earth. 

In a scries of experiments from 1906 
to 1910 the speaker showed that a con- 
dition of acidity is a primary require- 
ment of the blueberry (Vaccinium), 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia), trailing arbutus 
(Epigaea repens), and other plants as- 
sociated with them in natural distribu- 
tion. Other kinds of plants and plant 
associations require, on the contrary, a 
neutral or alkaline soil. 

It is the purpose of the present ad- 
dress to show how the leaves of trees 
in the process of the formation of leaf- 
mold produce at one time or under one 
set of circumstances a condition of soil 
acidity, at another time or under 
other circumstances a condition of al- 
kalinity, and after calling attention to 
the acidity of the soil as a fundamental 
factor in plant ecology, to point out 
that a knowledge of certain phenomena 
in the decay of leaves is essential to a 
correct understanding of the distribution 
of vegetation over the carth. 


The Acidity of Oak Leaves 


Iu the early experiments with blue- 
berries it had been found that these 
plants grew successfully in certain acid 
soils composed chiefly of partially rotted 
oak leaves. On the rather natural as- 
sumption that the more thorough the 
decomposition of this material the more 
luxuriant would be the growth of the 
blueberry plants, some old oak leaf- 
mold was secured for further experi- 
ments. It had been rotting for about 
five years and all evidences of leaf struc- 
ture had disappcared. It had become 
a black mellow vegetal mold. 

When blueberry plants were placed 
in mixtures containing this mold they 
did not respond with luxuriant growtb. 
On the contrary their leaves turned 
purple and afterward yellowish, their 
growth dwindled to almost nothing, and 
at the end of the season when com- 
pared with other blueberry plants grown 
in a soil mixture in which the oak leaf- 
mold was replaced by only partially de- 
composed oak leaves the plants in the 
oak leafmold were found to weigh only 
one-fifth as much as the others. This 
astonishing result is exactly contrary to 
the ordinary conception. We have been 
accustomed to believe that the more 
thoroughly decomposed the organic mat- 
ter of a soil the more luxuriant its vege- 
tation. In this case, however, thorough 
decomposition of the soil was exceed- 
ingly injurious to the plants. 

This remarkable difference in effect 
between partially decomposed and thor- 
oughly decomposed ok leaves was 
found to be correlated with a difference 
in the chemical reaction of the two 
materials, the partially decomposed oak 
leaves being acid, when tested with phe- 
nolphthalein, and the oak leafmold al- 
kaline. 

With rose cuttings and alfalfa seed- 
lings in the same two soils exactly op- 
posite results followed, those in the oak 
leafmold making a luxuriant growth, 
those in the partially decomposed oak 
leaves showing every sign of starvation. 

Every botanist is familiar with the 
rich woods where trillium, spring beauty 


(Sanguinaria canadensis) delight to 
grow, in a black mellow mold made up 
chiefly of rotted leaves. He is familiar, 
too, with the sandy pine and oak woods 
where grow huckleberries (Gaylussacia), 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia), princess pine 
(Chimaphila), the pink lady’s slipper 
(Cypripedium accule), and: trailing ar- 
butus (Epigaea repens). The soil here 
also is made up chiefly of rotting leaves 
and roots. Yet one does not look for 
trilliums in laurel thickets, or for ar- 
butus among the bloodroots. Either 
habitat is utterly repugnant to the 
plants of the other. 

Tests of the two habitats show that 
the trillium soil is alkaline, the other 
acid, reactions corresponding exactly to 
those observed in the cultural experi- 
ments already described, rose cuttings 
and alfalfa requiring an alkaline soil, 
blueberries an acid soil. The difference 
is as conspicuous in nature as in the 
laboratory and the greenhouse. 

What are the conditions under which 
rotting leaves develop these opposite 
chemical reactions? 

In a ravine in the Arlington National 
Cemetery, ncar Washington, where the 
autumn leaf fall from an oak grove has 
been dumped year after year for many 
years, every stage in the decomposition 
of oak leaves may be observed, from 
the first softening of the dry brown 
leaf by rain to the black mellow leaf- 
mold in which all traces of leaf struc- 
ture have disappeared. When freshly 
fallen the leaves show 0.4 normal acidity. 
Those not familiar with the chemical 
expression “normal acidity” may per- 
haps most readily understand the term 
by reference to ordinary lemon juice, 
which has very nearly normal acidity 
in the chemical sense. Fresh oak leaves 
may be conceived therefore as having 
about one-third the acidity of lemon 
juice, gram to cubic centimeter. From 
a soil standpoint such a degree of acidi- 
ty is excecdingly high. Probably no 
tree or flowering plant could live if its 
roots were imbedded in a soil as acid 
as this. A correct appreciation of the 
excessive acidity of freshly fallen leaves 
enables one to understand why it is that 
the leaves of our lawn trees, if allowed 
to lie and leach upon the grass, either 
injure or destroy it. On such neglected 
lawns the turf grows thin and mossy. 

From the height of their initial acidity 
it is a long descending course through 
the various stages of leaf decomposition 
to the point of chemical neutrality, and 
then upward a lesser distance on the 
hill of alkalinity, to the black lea fmold. 


Rates of Decomposition 


In order to ascertain the rate of de- 
composition in leaves of various kinds, 
observations were begun in the autumn 
of 1909 on leaves of silver maple (Acer 
saccharinum), sugar maple (Acer sac- 
charum), red oak (Quercus rubra), and 
scrub pine (Pinus virginiana), exposed 
to the weather in barrels and in con- 
crete pits. In one experiment a mass 
of trodden silver maple leaves 2’ in 
depth, with an initial acidity of 0.92 
normal, was reduced in a single year 
to a 3” layer of black mold containing 
only a few fragments of leaf skeletons 
and giving an alkaline reaction. In 
these experiments sugar maple leaves 
have shown a slower rate of decom- 
position than those of silver maple, 
while red oak leaves still show an acidi- 
ty of 0.010 normal after three years of 
exposure, and leaves of Virginia pine 
an acidity of 0.055 normal under the 
same conditions. 

The alkalinity of leafmold is due 
chiefly to the lime it contains, the lime 
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Do you make the shops all come to you? 
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I don’t suppose I'd ever have learned it if ld 
lived in a middle-sized place. But when yowre the wife 
of an engineer on construction, aud yowre building a 
dam on the other edge of nowhere, and you can't live in 
a tree, or let your husband make you concrete curtains 
or a steel-reinforced tea service bell, yowve just got to $ 
have the shops all come to you. And House & Garden 
is the only way. . . . Personally, ve made up my 
mind that no matter where we move, PI still call on you, 
for even if I lived in New York itself, Pd never have the 
inexhaustible patience that you ve displayed on all my 
commissions from chairs to china. As for what my hus- 


band says z 


LOA A E E 


We modestly blue pencil the rest and credit the lady’s ancestors to the 
neighborhood of Blarney Castle. But—we did work hard over that 
little bungalow! 


You see, it’s House & Garden’s business to know the shops of New 

York—the big places and the little tucked-away on-sidestreet shops hā 
where clever men and women with small capital make those interest- 

ing originations that mean so much to the modern house. 
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HERE you would have to search hours— ' HOUSE & GARDEN 
days, perhaps even if you were in New Shopping Service 
York, the House & Garden Shoppers can go 109 West 44th Street, New York City 
unerringly to the spot where they specialize Pear House & Garden Shopping Service: 
1 i i I'm marking the things on the coupon that I’m interested in at present, 
mst the thing yonan H and am enclosing it in a letter giving you furfheri ca I am 
isn? 11 5 ' also sending you an approximate amount to cover the cost of my pur- 
E isn t necessary for yom to have seen it in f chases, it being my understanding that you charge nothing for your ser- 
= the pages of the magazine. All you have to vices, and return me any money left over. 
= do is to write and say, “I want a so-and-so, of i FOR THE HOUSE FOR THE GARDEN 
= such-and-such a colour, size, price. I am en- i Wiitectricst’appliiness -Bulbs for tall Penne 
= closing an approximate amount to cover the 5 ..Cretonnes & chintzes „ Shrubs 
= urchase 22 i . . Linens 28 Staley h 
=] P i i .. China & glass Bird baths 
= a . 0 . Silverware Bird houses 
= HEN—possess your soul in patience. As ' .. Unusual lamps and lighting By 
= 5 . 5 1 
= soon ¢ aus 2 ril get your ' fixtures ' * 
= on as the mails will allow, you'll get you „Odd tables & chairs MISCELLANEOUS 
parcel. House & Garden charges no commis- nudes. e S 8 
sion for bringing the shops to you. Try it ' 
and see! LS e T ͥ ² 8 
— : Siren a- - 222 ea a eee ore oer ee E 
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Der elegance and 
at the same time the finish 
proof against harm from water or 
moisture this is the long-lasting 
varnish for floors, furniture, 
woodwork, interior or exterior. 


The proof is in your dealer’s 
window — a wood panel finished 
with Pitcairn Water Spar is sub- 
merged in the water of an aquar- 


jum, month after month — the 
| finish NEVER turns white. 


Sold by dealers and used by 


painters everywhere. 


PITCAIRN VARNISH COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Newark, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Distributing stocks in all leading 
cities of the United States. 


Export Department: Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 


SEND for these BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now 
With Economy Plans of California Homea 
—noted for comfort, beauty and adaptability to any climate 
“Representative “West Coast 


California Homes” Bungalowa” 
53 Plans 


72 Plans 
$3750 to $10,500 $1800 to $3750 
75c 75e 


“Little Bungalows“ 40 Plans $750 to $3000 50€ 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
215 California Building Los Angeles 


Special $2.00 Offer 
Send $2.00 for all 3 
books and get book of 
75 special plans, also 


Gas FREE! 


Plans 


SaVo AIR MOISTENER 


Fill with water and hang on 
back of any Steam or Hot Water 
Radiator OUT OF SIGHT 


Other styles for Hot Air Registers. 


Saves Health, Furnlture, 
Pianos, Fuel, Paintings, Books, Piants and indoor trim. Four 
sizes. Made to fit Radiators perfectly. 


Most Efficient, Durable, and Sanitary Humidifier made. Instantly attached. 
Aluminum or Gold Bronze finish. Write for FREE Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. Ca, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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The Formation of Leafmold 


(Continued from page 108) 


content expressed in terms of calcium 
oxid often reaching 2 to 3 per cent of 
the dry weight. One sample had a lime 
content of 3.55 per cent. Many of the 
soils that result directly and exclusively 
from the decomposition of limestone 
have a lower percentage of lime than 
this. An alkaline leafmold containing 
2 to 3 per cent of lime is properly re- 
garded as a highly calcareous soil. Yet 
such a deposit may be formed in a 
region where the underlying soil is dis- 
tinctly non-calcareous, the lime content 
of the soil being only a small fraction 
of 1 per cent and the soil reaction be- 
ing acid. 

Whence comes the abundance of lime 
in an alkaline, richly calcareous leafmold 
formed over a soil distinguished by an 
actual poverty of calcareous matter? 

If the leafmold is rich in lime the 
leaves from which it is derived should 
be rich in lime. A determination of the 
amount of calcium oxid in the dried 
freshly fallen leaves of some of our well- 
known trees shows this to be true. 

It should be understood that the lime 
does not exist in the leaf in the form 
of actual calcium oxid. It is largely 
combined with the acids of the leaf and 
serves in part to neutralize them, but is 
insufficient in amount to effect a com- 
plete neutralization. In all the kinds 
of leaves and herbage thus far examined 
the net result is an acid condition, al- 
though lime may be present in large 
amount. Thus in the leaves of silver 
maple a condition of excessive acidity 
exists, about 0.9 normal, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of nearly 2 per cent 
of lime. 

As the decomposition of such leaves 
progresses the acid substances are dis- 
organized and largely dissipated in the 
form of gases and liquids, while the 
lime, being only slightly soluble, re- 
mains with the residue of decomposi- 
tion, the black leafmold, and renders 
it alkaline. 

In soils poor in lime, trees and other 
plants constituting the vegetative man- 
ile of the earth may be regarded as ma- 
chines for concentrating lime at the 
surface of the ground. This lime is 
drawn up by the roots in dilute solu- 
tion from lower depths, is concentrated 
in the foliage, and the concentrate is 
transferred to the ground by the fall and 
decomposition of the leaves. The pro- 
verbial agricultural fertility of the vir- 
gin timberland of our country was un- 
doubtedly due in Jarge part to the lime 
accumulated on the forest floor by the 
trees in preceding centuries, and to the 
consequent alkalinity of such surface 
soils when the timber bad been removed 
and the leaf litter was thoroughly de- 
composed. After a generation or two 
of reckless removal of crops the surface 
accumulation of lime was depleted and 
unless the underlying soil was naturally 
calcareous a condition of infertility en- 
sued, which, for the purposes of ordi- 
nary agriculture, could be remedied only 
by the artificial application of lime. 


Active Agents of Decay 


The chief agents in the decay of leaves 
are undoubtedly fungi and bacteria. 


There are other agencies, however, that 


contribute greatly to the rapidity of 
decay. Important among these are 
earthworms, larve of flies and beetles, 
and myriapods or thousand-legged 
worms. Animals of all these groups 
exist in myriads in the leaf litter. They 
eat the leaves, grind them, partially de- 
compose them in the process of diges- 
tion, and restore them again to the soil, 
well prepared for the further decom- 
posing action of the microscopic organ- 
isms of decay. 

The importance of earthworms in 
hastening the decay of vegetal matter 
was pointed out long ago by Darwin 
in his classical studies on that subject. 


The importance of myriapods, however, 
as contributing to the formation of leaf- 


‘mold has not been adequately recog- 


nized. In the canyon of the Potomac 
River, above Washington, on the steeper 
forested talus slopes, especially those 
facing northward, the formation of al- 
kaline leafmold is in active progress. 
The purer deposits are found in pockets 
among the rocks, where the leafmold is 
not in contact with the mineral soil 
and does not become mixed with it. The 
slope directly opposite Plummers Island 
is a good example of such localities. 
Here during all the warm months the 
fallen leaves of the mixed hardwood 
forest are occupied by an army of myriz- 
pods, the largest and most abundant 
being a species known as Spirobolus 
marginatus. The adults are about 3” 
in length and a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. They remain underneath the 
leaves in the daytime and emerge in 
great numbers at night. On one oc- 
casion a thousand were picked up by 
Mr. H. S. Barber on an area 10’ x 100’, 
without disturbing the leaves. On an- 
other occasion an area 4’ by 20 yielded 
320 of these myriapods, the leaf litter 
in this case being carefully searched. 
Everywhere are evidences of the activity 
of these animals in the deposits of 
ground-up leaves and rotten wood. 
Careful measurements of the work of 
the animals in captivity show that the 
excrement of the adults amounts to 
about half a cubic centimeter each per 
day. It is estimated on the basis of 
the moist weight of the material that 
these animals are contributing each year 
to the formation of leafmold at the 
tate of more than 2 tons per acre. 


On Oakaline Soils 


The decay of leaves is greatly ac- 
celerated also when the underlying soil 
is calcareous and alkaline, it being im- 
material whether the lime is derived 
from a limestone formation or is a con- 
centrate of the vegetation. On the rich 
bottom-land islands of the upper Poto- 
mac the autumn leaf fall barely lasts 
through the following summer, so rapid 
is its decay. These bottom lands have 
an alkaline flora, and they are found 
to have an alkaline reaction, caused by 
the lime brought to them in the flood 
waters. 

The acceleration of leaf decay by an 
alkaline substratum is due to prompt 
neutralization of the acid leachings of 
the leaves and also to the fact that 
such a substratum harbors with great 
efficiency many of the most active or- 
ganisms of decay, from bacteria to 
earthworms. 

It must not be understood that in 
a state of nature the decomposition of 
leaves is always so simple and uniform 
a process as has been described, or that 
it always results in the formation of 
an alkaline leafmold. The chief factors 
that contribute to the acceleration of 
leaf decay have already been enumer- 
ated, but there are other conditions of 
nature that obstruct and retard this 
process. Under certain conditions the 
progress of decomposition may be per- 
manently suspended long before the 
alkaline stage is reached. The soils thus 
formed, although high in humus like 
a true leafmold, have an acid reaction 
and a wholly different flora. 


A Correction 

Through an error, the caption under 
the photograph on page 39 of the Sep- 
tember issue of House & GARDEN cred- 
ited the dining room there shown to 
the house of Charics Wimpfheimer, Esq., 
of which Harry Allen Jacobs was archi- 
tect. The room is actually in a resi- 
dence at Rye, New York, designed by 
Hobart B. Upjohn, architect. Other 
views of this residence will be shown 
in a future number —EDITOR. 
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THE CHRISTMAS HOUSE 


HRISTMAS! What power there is in a 
mere word to send flying all our accus- 
tomed calm and summon up an instant 

thrill. Memories come crowding. Pictures of 
dark pines against a moonlit whiteness, crack- 
ling snow and the silence broken by janglings 
of sweet beils. And at the end of the road the 
leaping flames of great logs, the joyous atmos- 
phere of a real home and the suppressed excite- 
ment of a time when all the world is young. 
Then is the home paramount and in order to 
make it a season of the greatest possible cheer, 
everyone welcomes help and suggestions that 
will lead to that end. As you know, there is 
one natural and logical source to turn to at 
this absorbing time—Hovuse & GARDEN. 
Have you ever seen a Mystery play? Did 
you know it was possible to stage one in your 
own home at Christmas time? It is not only 
possible, but Mr. Rosé in his charming article 
on the Mystery Play tells how it can be done. 
And in order to have a perfect setting for all 
this, there is an article on Decorating the 
Christmas House which does not stop with the 
inside but considers the outside as well. 
There is no one in the world who does not 
give something at Christmas. Lucky is he who 
knows what he wants to give. But it is to the 
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This little breakfast room is among 
the houses in the December number 


NUMBER 


vast majority who dash out madly on Christ- 
mas Eve to do all their shopping, that House 
& Garven brings the greatest cheer. At least, 
if they have waited that long, they know what 
to give, for in this number are twelve illustrated 
pages of gifts ranging from kitchen articles to 
a fluffy Pomeranian puppy. 

But Christmas does not absorb all of this 
December issue. The business of building and 
homemaking must go on and House & GARDEN 
is glad of the opportunity of showing two 
houses, one of the English half-timber type and 
the other an English cottage that we know will 
win instant approval. And to go in these houses 
are such delightful things as French furniture, 
silver, and the lovely lustre-ware—all of which 
come in for their share of space on the Decem- 
ber pages. 

Even at Christmas the garden comes in for 
its full share of interest. There is information 
on the training of young trees, the Gardener’s 
Calendar, some English farms and two pages of 
pictures showing the delicate beauty of a gar- 
den in the far West. A pictorial feature of 
especial interest is the spread of indoor heather 
plants in full bloom. 

Such is the Christmas number of House & Gar- 
DEN, a number replete with the spirit of giving. 
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THE CASUAL ARTISTRY OF THE PAST 


Just as it takes all kinds of people to make a world so 
does it take all kinds of material to make an archi- 
tectural achievement of an English type of house. Its 
success or failure depends upon the discrimination and 
restraint with which each element is used. In this view 
of Mr. B. F. Hermann’s home at Tarrytown, N. P., it is 
easy enough to note the stucco with stone cropping out 


here and there, the crudeness of the hand-adzed beams, 
the regular and irregular windows. These are only a 
few of the elements. The chimney, too, is a little off 
center, The roof lines break in unexpectedly. It is this 
casual artistry of the past reproduced with restraint and 
discrimination that gives this facade its unusual interest 
and distinction, Eugene J. Lang was the architect 
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SHALL WE 


KEEP 


PO- THE 


COLONIAL? 


Peace Brings the Architectural Problem of Creating a More Distinctive American 
Style Based on Colonial Precedents of Simplicity 


HERE has always been a profound archi- 

tectural reaction after any great war or 
any great economic disturbance. Architectural 
history supplies abundant examples of this. 

Despite the economic disturbance that has 
affected every aspect of our domestic life, 
houses we must have 
and houses we must 
build. The burning 
question is How 
are we going to ac- 
commodate our ar- 
chitecture to the re- 
adjustment that 
present conditions 
have forced upon 
us?” 

It is perfectly evi- 
dent that the diffi- 
culties of the situa- 
tion entail, at least 
for the time being, 
some sort of radical 
simplification in the 
whole domestic 
scheme of a great 
many of us. Are we 
going to let that 
process of simplifi- 
cation, as it applies 
to our housing, dis- 
courage us and lead 
us to build mere 
houses? Or are we 


H 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


going to measure up to the task confronting 
us, display some imagination, and put to good 
use the lessons to be learned from our past 
national experience so that our dwellings, as 
well as affording the requisite physical shelter, 
shall be real homes? 


ies thi 12 
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The gambrel roof type is a favorite Colonial style because it is pleasing to the eye and affords the 
greatest possible space for the outlay. Aymar Embury Il, architect 
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In surveying the situation of domestic archi- 
tecture in America at this immediate time, two 
patent facts stand forth, which it is impossible 
either to gainsay or to escape. In the first 
place, the small or moderate-sized house is 
going to determine the average architectural 
complexion of the 
country. It must 
inevitably do so 
from sheer force of 
numbers. In the 
second place, the 
average of architec- 
tural performance, 
in dealing with the 
small or moderate- 
sized house, has 
conspicuously failed 
in reaching the 
mark that one may 
legitimately hope 
for it to achieve. 
And candor compels 
us to admit that the 
outlook in sundry 
directions is dis- 
quieting, unless we 
are prepared to face 
conditions squarely 
and apply a timely 


remedy. 
That the small 
house is going 


to multiply more 


The first floor plan of the house above shows a prime simplification— 
the dining-room is eliminated, leaving one large living-room 


* 


Upstairs the hall space is reduced to the absolute minimum, thus afford- 
ing larger bedrooms and more closets all compactly arranged 
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A Connecticut type of Colonial is 
found in this house on the Green at 
Branford, Ct. The long sweeping 
roof is a marking characteristic 


The New York Dutch 
type of Colonial archi- 
tecture is well repre- 
sented by the Van Deu- 
sen House at Old Hur- 
ley, near Kingston. 


Dignity and substantial 
comfort are found in 
these old Colonial 
houses. They met the 
needs of a simple life. 
This is a Connecticut 
type from Guilford, Ct. 


N 
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In the South we find quite a different style from the New England. 


“Wynnestay”, Philadelphia, has the Pennsylvania Colonial character- 
This “Hospital House” at Yorktown, Va., is of brick whitewashed 


istics— field stone walls, wide eaves, pent roofs over doors 
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just now is the demand for simplification. In 
surmise from the housing elamor heard on this connection two considerations loom large. 
every side. The common outcry about high First, the difficulty of the domestic servant 
rents, the stimulus to domestic building ac- PaRLOVR question invites the greatest measure of elim- 
tivity administered by a Government bureau ination possible. And that, of course, means 
especially charged with that duty, the co- simpler household arrangements, fewer but 
operative building projects now and again more fully used rooms, and reducing house- 
mooted by divers groups of disgruntled rent work to its lowest denominations. Second, 
payers—all these are unmistakable indieations The ground plan of the early there is the high cost of building materials 
of a seething unrest that may ere long break New England central chimney and of labor. The aforesaid considerations 
forth into a spawn of hideous domiciles. type shows the utmost simplicity apply with equal force both in the country 
and in suburban districts. 

Now simplicity is not to be 
confounded with ugliness, pov- 
erty of invention, threadbare 
crudity, or shoddiness. Under 
ordinary circumstances, in the 
past, nothing eould he much 
uglier or more stupid than the 
average small house unfortunate 
enough to have been built 
under stress of close economy. 
Nothing could betray a more 
deplorable lack of imagination, 


rapidly, perhaps, than ever before, we may 


Inferior Small Houses 


The failure of the average 
small house architecture to real- 
ise a more satisfactory standard 
of performance is attributable 
in part to eertain popular pub- 
lications that have consistently 
apotheosised and held up for PAL. 
imitation second and third rate 
models. It is due also in part 

-to the short-sightedness of 
practical“ clients; in part to 


the not altogether unnatural Then a lean-to was added to this lg Bd especially if left to the concep- 
temptation for the architect to central chimney type . partitioned tions of the speculative builder 
court the one large commission z or the local jobbing contractor, 
rather than two or three of lesser as too many appear to have 
size; and in very large part to the ignorance been; nothing could reaet more unfavorably 


upon the consciousness of those obliged to in- 


and stupid avarice of the speculative builder. 
Fortunately, there now seems to be a wider K The two chimney type is habit it or to behold it daily. 

ya 1 e eee 
recognition of responsibility towards the small also characteristic S 
house, on the architect's side, and this hopeful 
attitude needs only the sympathetic co- opera- There may be causes a-plenty, but there is 
tion of the laity to ensure a gratifying measure absolutely no reason whatever why the solution 
of good results. Fortunately, also, some of H of the present problem in modest and simple 

; : ALL PARLOVR. : A i 

the speculative builders seem inclined to learn s domestic architecture should assume anything 
wisdom and to understand, thanks to several but a thoroughly agreeable aspect. The key 
mental jolts and wholesome object lessons, to the situation is to be found in our openness 
that “beauty is the most utilitarian asset we of mind and in our willingness to heed and 


KITCHEN 


PAR LOV 


PZ 
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possess.” h 7 : apply a lesson from the great body of past 
So far as the house of modest size is con- eee E a gig architectural experience within our ken. 
cerned, the most insistent problem to be met without kitchen extension (Continued on page 80) 


In remodeling this almost im- 

possible old house the rear is 

put on the street and the 
kitchen in the parlor 


The house as found is one of 
the apparently hopeless mid- 
19th Century types. The 
drawings show it transformed 


In the remodeled design the living- rooms open 

on the side where is the most agreeable outlook, 

the chimney is placed outside and French doors 
added. Edmund B. Gilchrist, architect 
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The south front shows many architectural features 
o interest. The bow window at this end is an 
unusual form, two oriels being incorporated, making 
the amount of glass practically double. Genuine 
timber work—structural timber work, not applied 
for effect—evidences the sincerity in building. It is 
pinned together with oaken pins. There is a notable 
refinement in the details of the carved barge boards 
under the eaves and thz pendants 


The incorporation of a piazza with a balcony above 
is an unusual and ingenious concession to modern 
requirements, Here again we can note the disposttion 
of the windows and the genuine half-timber work. 
The decorative treatment of the chimneys by paneling 
enriches the house sky line. This south front is given 
the formality of a broad terrace of grass and pave- 
ment, which is of intrinsic interest and also forms 
the axis of the garden 


CHAPELWOOD MANOR, 
Seat X, ENGLAND 


ANDREW N. PRENTICE, 
Architect 
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From the forecourt one can 
see the interesting grouping of 
chimneys and the decorative 
effect of the half-timber. The 
way the gravel of the fore- 
court is carried directly up to 
the walls, without the accus- 
tomed screen of foundation 
planting, contributes ma- 
terially to the wide, open, 
hospitable aspect which dis- 
tinguishes the house 
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The carved and turned en- 
richment of the house door 
details is a strong asset in 
fixing character to the whole 
composition. It is enrich- 
ment concentrated where it 
will prove most effective. 
The wood is oak. The 
leaded metal casements and 
wrought iron lantern are in 
harmony with this carving 
and half-timber 
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UILDING a house is as distinct a period in a man's life as his 

youth or old age. It has its own peculiar manifestations and 
psychology; its beginning, its middle and its end; its enthusiasms and 
rewards and disappointments and unexpected compensations. 

The first manifestation is a keen interest in pictures of houses. The 
second is an awakening curiosity about the physical side of building— 
the whys and wherefores of brick and stone and beams of flooring. 
Then comes a consultation with the pocket-book, and a visit to an 
architect. When a man reaches the architect stage he is pretty well 
cn the road to a lasting enthusiasm about a house. 

This desire to build is dormant in most of us. A host of people 
let it remain dormant. The course of their lives or the size of their 
purse prevents the dream being crystallized in the actual substances of 
building materials. There are others in whom the desire to build a 
home burns so ardently that no obstacle can prevent its consummation. 
They go about it as one searching for a great romance. And to many 
of them it is a great romance—one of the greatest romances of their 
lives. 


HE other day I went into a house builder’s library. It was the 

strangest sort of library imaginable, because it contained scarcely 
any books. Walls and shelves and floor space were occupied with all 
manner of things that go into the construction and architectural en- 
richment of a house. There were sections of slate roofs, sections of 
flooring, varieties of windows and doors with all the latest devices 
for raising and lowering them, carpets of pretty tiles in varied hues, 
cases of hardware from the smallest screw to big, hand-wrought 
hinges for Colonia] doors. In one room the shelves were filled with 
nothing but small slabs of marble; you couldn’t believe that there 
were so many kinds and shades of marble until you saw this room. 
In another was a perfect bathroom with all the latest appliances. A 
third room contained wall paneling of various sorts and periods and 
finishes. A fourth showed decorative window glass and weather vanes. 
Down in the cellar were new kinds of heaters and water filters and 
kitchen equipments. 

It was a marvelous place, a place rich in suggestion for the pros- 
pective builder. I only wish that the men and women who plan to 
build this fall could spend an hour there. They could work with 
their architects so much more intelligently. Perhaps they could even 
give their architects suggestions—for architects are not omniscient. 

Of course, it is manifestly impossible for all of them to see this 
library, but I was wondering why it wasn’t possible for them to have 
the next best thing—a library of cata- 
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matters were left to the architect and the client had to accept his 
choice. ‘Today the reading public of America has a quickened and 
growing appreciation of architectural detail and construction. We 
shall reap the benefit of this in houses that are building today and 
that men plan for the future. 


PEAKING of a builder’s library reminds me that I have just 

finished editing a book that should be of interest to those who 
plan to start their homes this fall. Ever since the armistice was 
signed the Information Service has been flooded with inquiries for a 
book or books showing photographs and plans of small and large 
houses, architectural details, garages, etc. There were many books on 
parts of this subject but none that covered it completely. So I set to 
work and gathered from the pages of House & GakDEN a volume that 
would serve this need. f 

It contains in all about three hundred and ten illustrations. Fifty- 
odd houses with their plans are shown, ranging in size from the 
California bungalow to the large English country house. The work 
represents all types of American environments and is from the hands 
of the best architects in all parts of the country. 

Perhaps in a few months I can find time to gather a book about 
interior decorating and one on gardening. So much valuable material 
is published in the pages of this magazine that it seems a pity for it 
to be scattered and lost. Some readers may not prefer to have their 
issues bound into permanent form. These books will give the meat 
of the respective subjects. They will tell the story in picture form. 
Reading matter will be reduced to captions and a short foreword. 


- Illustrations tell the story quicker than could many pages of text... . 


However, only one of them is finished Housk & GaRDEN's Book of 
Houses. It is ready now for distribution. 


N one of his descriptions of New York, Henry James comments on 
the fact that there is only one building on Fifth Avenue that is 

sitting down—the Public Library. As you will recall, this is a low- 
lying structure, whereas all the office buildings that surround it are 
tall—standing up, as James put it. The buildings that sit down give 
an air of restfulness. Houses should sit down. Let them sprawl 
where they will over the ground, but don’t let them stand up. 

There are reasons for this—their lines are more restful to the eye 
and there are fewer stairs to climb. We have not yet conquered the 
problem of the stair, despite elevators. We have not yet found rest- 
fulness in vertical lines, despite the marvels of construction and the 

daring architecture to be found in our 


logs. 

In no country under the sun do the 
manufacturers provide such elaborate 
and beautiful catalogs as in America. 
Huge fortunes are spent each year in 
producing these booklets and price lists. 
Colored illustrations are made without 
counting the cost. It would seem that 
the whole body of American manufac- 
turers were intent on showing the ordi- 
nary man in the street the beauties and 
possibilities of their products. These 
booklets are not alone descriptive of one 
ware; they cover the entire field. For * 
example, on my desk at this moment 
is a series of booklets showing the 
values of a certain kind of wood. Very 
little is said about this wood, but a 
great deal is said about architecture. 
It required the study and skill of sev- 
_ eral authorities to produce these book- 
lets. The average man reading them 
will acquire a valuable working knowl- 
edge of Colonial architecture. Another 
catalog is on mantels. It contains the 
whole history of mantels, from the earli- 
est times to the present. Then it shows 
the types available from this certain 
manufacturer’s stock. 

Education of this sort is invaluable. 
It gives the prospective home builder a 
definite idea of the sorts of things he 
wants in his house, and the reasons why 
he wants them. Time was when such 
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THE NIGHT COMETH 


My garden paths were smooth and green 
With iris nodding left and right, 
The old gray sun-dial stood between 
Two mounded bee-hives low and white. 
My hollyhocks grew tall and red, 
My larkspur thrust its lances high; 
“The Night Cometh,” the sun-dial said, 
And I hated its wisdom and hurried by. 


v 


I watch the sun- dial as I wait 
And hope ta see its slow hand fly. 

The ancient poplars at the gate 
Are funeral torches flaring high. 

The scent of wallflowers breaks my heart, 
The box is bitter in the sun, 

The poppies burst their sheaths apart 
And tell of rest when pain is done. 


The hawthorn shakes a ghostly head 
And breathes of death at fullest noon. 
“The Night Cometh,” the sun-dial said: 
The night can never come too soon. 
Oh, Sun-dial, hurry your creeping hand, 
Let the shadows fall where the brown bees hum. 
I watch and wait where the low hives stand— 
Let the night come, let the night come! 


tall buildings. It is only reasonable 
that we who work in buildings that 
stand up should play and rest in build- 
ings that sit down and sprawl over the 
ground. 

The roof line, then, is one of the most 
important problems to consider when 
you come to build a house. Let the 
skyline of your house conform with the 
skyline of nature—the restful, low-ly- 
ing slopes and curves of the far horizon, 
with chimneys for the jagged hills, and 
varied fagades such as the farmer 
* makes on his meadows with plots of 
wheat and soft green corn. 

People somehow do not understand 
this. Numbers of them select a house 
for its architectural design alone, for- 
getting that they have to live in it. 
Whereas life comes first and design 
afterward. Properly chosen, the design 
should typify the sort of people who 
live in the house—the man who comes 
there after the day’s work, the woman 
who awaits him and the children about 
her. And their life will be such, in 
turn, as the environment creates. To 
be beneficial it should spring naturally 
from the soil. 

Thus Nature is the real designer. 
The architect only interprets and adapts 
her motifs, reproducing with brick and 
shingle and tile the environment she 
creates. 


—ALINE KILMER. 
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A RESTORED ENGLISH COTTAGE 


What did the poct say about “Age cannot wither nor 
custom stale,” etc.? That, too, applies to the English 
cottage, It has a way of surviving the chances and 
changes of this chaotic world. Here is one—it is in 
Sussex—built in the 14th Century, originally one big 
room running right up into the rafters, with two little 
rooms off ta one side that served for buttery and larder, 
and with a room above them for a lady's bower. The 


fire was made in the center of the room and the smoke 
went up through the ceiling. In the 16th Century a 


. floor was laid in the middle and a chimney built. Late- 


ly the cottage fell on evil days and recently was con- 

demned. But an architect rescued it—and today it 

stands as sturdy and substantial as when its first owner 

gazed proudly upon it six hundred years or so ago. 
The name of the architect is J. D. Clarke 
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HERE is truth 
in the observa- 
tion that taste and re- 
finement in a people 
are marked by a love 
of nature and the 
beauties which adorn 
it. What would poetry 
and art be without it! 
Perhaps no people in 
the world at any time 
has been so complete- 
ly a nation of nature- 
lovers as has that of 
Japan. Occidentals 
Owl and Pine Branch. are apt to approach 
By Hiroshige nature along scientific 
paths; the Oriental 
moves forward through the avenues of art ap- 
proach. The appearance of How to Tell the 
Birds from the Flowers found immediate re- 
sponse in our risibility for, after all, we were 
conscious that many among us did not know 
whether a crocus was a bird or a blossom, a 
finch, a blossom or a bird! With the Japanese 
it is different. Nature to them is a matter of 
more than names. Their observation is trained 
so thoroughly and with such direct application 
to everything about them, that a Japanese child 
has usually a knowledge of the form details 
of flowers and birds that would make these 
little subjects of the Mikado appear as infant 
prodigies to those of other 
lands. r 


The Nippon Love of Nature 


For centuries the love of 
nature in general and of 
flowers and birds in par- 
ticular, has been char- 
acteristic of the Japanese 
temperament. While Japan 
received her first art im- 
pulse from China by way 
of the Coreans, there was 
long before that time an in- 
nate sympathy with nature’s 
garden that merely was fed 
by outside canons and not 
created by them. A Japa- 
nese poet, before the 7th 
Century, is translated by 
Huish as writing: 


KWA-CHO-THE FLOWER 


and BIRD PRINTS 


The Nipponese Love of Nature Is Preserved In These 
Color-Prints Made by Master Artists 
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Green Bird on Branch. By 
Hiroshige 
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“Should the mountain 
cherry cease, 

In the spring-time of 
the year, 

With its mass of new- 
born bloom, 

Us poor mortal men to 
cheer, 

Then would heart of 
spring be doomed 
And its brightness 

fade away.” 


While this love of 
nature and extraordi- 
nary powers of obser- Sparrow and Cam- 
vation were held by ellia, After Hiroshige 
the Japanese, their art 
in its earlier phases was strictly guided by 
certain conventions borrowed from the Chinese 
painters. Flowers and birds were, in conse- 
quence, drawn in a manner from which there 
was permitted no deviation until the founding 
of the realistic school, centuries after the in- 
troduction of Chinese precepts. This is not 
to say that all flowers and all birds were made 
to look alike, or that they were drawn with 
the same strength of stroke. Quite the con- 
trary. A fine flower and bird painting by a 
Japanese master of importance can, although 
bearing no signature or seal, be almost surely 
assigned to the artist who produced it. 


Accuracy of Design 


However, there were meth- 
ods of evolving the design, 
and things not to be done in 
this evolution that estab- 
lished the painter’s rules of 
procedure. Nevertheless, in 
the 10th Century Japanese 
romance, Genji Monogatari, 
pictures drawn directly 
from nature are enthusi- 
astically approved, while I 
have seen drawings by Chi- 
nese artists in the British 
Museum, dating perhaps 
from the 11th Century, so 
delineated that the species 
they represent can be de- 
termined readily by one ac- 
quainted with the flora of 


Crows on a Branch by 
Moonlight. After a design by 
Korin, one of Japan’s fa- 
mous painters and designers 


(Left) Birds and White Wis- 

taria. By a modern Japa- 

nese Kwa-Cho artist who is 
unidentified 


(Left) Lark and Violets, a 

Kwa-Cho print that is after 

an original by the artist 
Utamaro 


(Right) Bird and Purple 

Wistaria. A modern Japa- 

nese adaptation of a Kwa- 
Cho print by Hiroshige 
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the Celestial Kingdom. 

The conventions just 
hinted at gave rise to 4 
certain distinguishing 
decorative quality that, 
to the Occidental, is the 
chief charm of Japa- 
nese art. As his studics 
in the subject carry him 
further toward a truer 
understanding and a 
less superficial appre- 
ciation, he discovers 
other qualities. Me 
have seen that in early 
centurics the realistic 
was not completely sup- 
pressed, even though it 
may have been frowned 
upon by some of the 
schools. Shuzan wrote 
of this matter in 1777, 
when Japanese artists 
were breaking with 
some of the conventions 
of the older traditions: 
“Amongst pictures is a | 
kind called naturalistic, 
in which it is consid- 
ered proper that 
grasses, fishes, insects, 
etc., should bear exact 
resemblance to nature. 
This is a special style 
and must not be depreciated, but as 
its object is merely to show the 
form, neglecting the rules of Art, 
it is commonplace and without 
taste. In ancient pictures the study 
of the art of outline and of the 
laws of taste were respected.” 


Flower and Bird Subjects 


Among the color-prints of Japan 
that have, of late years, become fa- 
miliar to everyone, and which are 
eagerly sought in fine examples by 
collectors, are the Flower and Bird 
subjects, called Rwa-Cho. From 
carliest times in the art history of 
Japan, Kwa-Cho subjects had at- 
tracted native painters, following 
the masters of the T’ang Dynasty 
in China and later those of Sung 
and Yiien. The Kwa-Cho of the 
Chinese masters had already 


Swimming Duck 
and Snowy Bam- 
boo. One of Hi- 
roshige’s most 
notable Kwa- 
Cho prints 


Bird and Cam- 
ellia. Aftera 
Kwa-Cho by Hi- 
roshige (1797- 
1858), the mas- 
ter nature artist 


Many Kwa-Cho prnits were made to illustrate poems on Hokku. 
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Bird and Iris. Modern 
print, unidentified 


particular about this as they are about the symbolism of the prints. Wild geese, such as 
those shown in this Kwa-Cho print, Wild Geese Flying Across the Moon, symbolize caution. 
It is by Keisei Yeisen 


White Heron and 
Iris. By Hiroshige. 
The gauffrage on 
the heron’s wings 
is beautifully 
worked out 


(Right) Crane and 
Snowy Branch. 
From a Kwa-Cho 
design by the 
noted artist, Kat- 
sushika Hokusai 


The Japanese are very 


ef 


reached its zenith be- 
tween the years 907- 
960, so the Japanese 
artists had ready at 
hand models for their 
inspiration. If the 
Greek Zeuxis painted 
grapes so real that birds 
pecked at them, the 
Japanese could too. 


Growing Popularity 


With the invention of 
the color-print and its 
growing voguc, Kwa- 
Cho color-prints be- 
came popular and in 
great demand among 
the people. The aris- 
tocratic class, so far as 
is known, looked upon 
the color-print as a vul- 
gar makeshift for their 
own pictorial art, that 
of the accepted painters. 
This is difficult for one 
who has not studied 
Japanese history to un- 
derstand, so lovely do 
these color-prints ap- 
pear to us. It is, in- 
deed, only within the 
last few years that color- 
prints of any sort have 
come to be collected by the Japa- 
nese themselves. In 1692 or three, 
Kaempfer brought a numbcr of 
Chinese Flower-and-Bird prints 
from Japan, which indicates that 
prints of this sort must have been 
known to the Japanese at an early 
date, though it was many years be- 
fore they themselves produced any- 
thing comparable with them. These 
prints are in the Print Collection 
of the British Museum, as are also 
a number of Chinese Kwa-Cho 
color-prints of the Kang-Hsi Peri- 
od (1662-1722). While these 
Chinese prints are interesting his- 
torically and of great rarity, they 
do not approach the later Japa- 
nese Kwa-Cho and have a certain 
arbitrary color arrangement from 
which they probably never departed. 

(Continued on page 62} 
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Erica australis is one of the va- 4 —.— The flowers of Acacia Drum- 

rieties of heather which assumes ; a mondii are in dense, drooping 

a definitely tree-like form, though t i spikes of a pale leman-yellow 
still in miniature . | calar, from 1” to 2” long 


(Upper center) Erica cupressa e a * | At the left is Erica Mediterranea, 

has small, pink blossoms, E. f 4 } 7 ` K a variety with rose, pale red or 

Edouard VII (center) rose pink ' y : white blossoms, With protection, 

blooms, and E. codonodes is pale I | it should be hardy south of New 
pink ; 4 ; : è i York 


(Below) A white English heath which is ; J Another of the many varieties of heather is 

attaining popularity in this country, Com- | ; 5 President Carnot, whose pinkish flowers 

pact form and small, densely massed > eT 1 suggest those of the tall Spanish form in 
flowers characterize it s ° j the upper picture 


MINIATURE 
SHRUBS for 
INDOOR BLOOM 


Under Proper Condi- 
tions They Are Both 
Ornamental and Odd 
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The detail of the dining room above shows 
the grace and freedom of the soft wood carvers 
of the early 18th Century. The proportions 
of the doorway and niches are especially fine. 
The boiserie has been painted a mellow ivory. 
Frederick Sterner, architect 
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GOOD WOODWORK — 
OLD and NEW EXAMPLES 
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In the New York residence of Edward d. 
Shewan, Esq., the library is paneled in 16th 
Century oak which, with the furniture, creates 
the Tudor atmosphere of the room. The bay 
beyond is also paneled. Florentine crimson and 
gold curtains. Karl Freund, decorator 
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FRENCH WALL FURNITURE of the 


& Garden 


18TH CENTURY 


House 


The Louis XV Style, the Louis XVI and Directoire Styles and The Empire Are Three 
Epochs Interesting to Students of Furniture 


RENCH wall furniture of the 18th Cen- 

tury experienced the same impetus of fresh 
design and multiplication of forms as did 
English furniture in the same period. Social 
conditions underwent a marked change and 
development, and these changes were quickly 
reflected in the fashion of the furniture. When. 
we speak of 18th Century furniture styles we 
must, of course, include those that appeared 
during the early years of the 19th Century 
as well. Those later phases were due to causes 
that began to operate during the final years 
of the 18th Century and it would be illogical 
and misleading to attempt to make a sharp 
division at the year 1800. In the same way, 
the beginning of the new influences may be 
placed approximately at the year 1715 when 
the death of Louis XIV brought an end to 
the political régime that had previously affected 
the trend of expression in. mobiliary art. 


The Three Epochs 


We have, then, to reckon with three distinct 
epochs and three corresponding modes cf 
mobiliary expression, each marked by strongly 
individual characteristics altogether peculiar to 
itself—the Louis XV style, the Louis XVI 
and Directoire styles, together forming the 
second epoch, and the Empire style. 


(Right) The pillar legged 

draw table in walnut be- 

longs to the end of the 

16th Century and is the 

characteristic style of 
Henri II 


+ te 


An example of the type of 

chair produced at the end 

of the 17th Century can 

be seen in the above Louis 

XIV design in carving and 
gilt 


H. D. EBERLEIN and ABBOT McCLURE 


The Louis XV style grew out of the vio- 
lent revulsion of feeling against the narrow 
restraint and grandiose magnificence of the 
preceding era. In its more extreme manifes- 
tations it ran the whole gamut of extrava- 
gance and absurdity, often, it would seem, 
from the sheer satisfaction of being able to 
indulge in unrestricted irresponsibility. 

It was pre-eminently an age of fads. It was 
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Walnut side table with pillar legs. 16th 
Century. South Kensington Museum 


also the age of curves. To what extreme: the 
supremacy of curved distortion and fantasti- 
cal conceits in quest of more novelty could 
be carried, we may gather from a contem- 
porary protest. The indignant writer, an able 


designer, inveighs against “children of the 


same size as a vine-leaf; or figures of a sup- 
posed natural size supported by a decorative 


_flower that could scarcely support a little bird 


without bending; trees with trunks slimmer 
than one of their own leaves, and many other 
sensible things of the same order.” He con- 
tinues that, “we should be infinitely obliged” 
to wood-carvers, designers and decorators “if 
they would be kind enough not to change the 
uses of things, but to remember, for instance, 
that a chandelier should be straight and per- 
pendicular, in order to carry the light, and 
not twisted as if it had been wrenched; and 
that a socket-rim should be concave to receive 
the running wax and not convex to shed it 
back upon the chandelier; and a multitude 
of equally unreasonable details that would 
take too long to particularise.” 


A San Louis XV 


Unfortunately this extreme and disordered 
aspect of the Louis XV style has been so 
stressed that the average person of common 


(Below) Louis XIV carved 
armchair with carved wal- 
nut frame, scroll legs and 
shaped saltire stretchers. 
Courtesy of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum 


(Left) A 
Louis XIV heavily carved 
and gilt console table—has 
canted Flemish scroll legs 
and an ornate, curving 
stretcher 


characteristic 


r 
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Walnut armchair of the beginning of 
the 17th Century, with scroll legs and 
saltire stretcher 


sense has conceived an aversion to the whole 
period. It is quite true that in this prolific 
age when the “lid came off” with a bang, the 
purveyors to fads and rages, aided and abetted 
by wealthy and capricious patrons, committed 
the grossest decorative excesses. At the same 
time, the truth cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the Louis XV style, shorn of its 
absurdities and tempered by a reasonable re- 
straint, produced a great deal of furniture and 
decoration of sterling merit. Nor should we 
lose sight of the fact that there was a large 
amount of this sane and tempered Louis XV 
furniture, considerably more in the aggregate 
than there was of the other sort. The accom- 
panying illustrations are confined to the latter 
category. 


Walnut pillar-legged table with stretcher and arcaded supports. Sec- 
ond half of 16th Century. South Kensington Museum 
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Walnut spiral turned legs 
and stretchers are seen in 
this Louis XIII table 


maste 


XIV table with 


The Louis XVI style was characterized by 
a reversion to rectilinear principles alike in 
structure and decoration, a return to Classic 
motifs of embellishment, and a spirit of greater 
order and reasoned restraint. ‘The short-lived 
Directoire style which immediately followed it 
might be described as Louis Seize reduced to 
its lowest terms in Classicism. In other words, 
it was the Louis XVI style very much chas- 
tened and freed of all the playful qualities 
that had been gracefully mingled with the 
dominant Classicism and had given the mode 
its peculiar vivacity. The Directoire was not 


Carved oak, panel back, side 
chair. Middle of 16th Century 


Late 17th Century Louis 
tapered 
legs and rising stretcher 
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Louis XIV gilt armchair with tapered 
legs, saltire stretcher and square gad- 
rooned feet 


less elegant, but was more severe, and tolerated 
nothing for which there was not some real or 
fancied precedent in Greek or Roman usage. 

The Empire style, the last in the 18th Cen- 
tury cycle, though deriving its inspiration from 
the same Classic sources as the Louis XVI 
and Directoire styles, was wholly different in 
its manifestation. It exploited all the bom- 
bastic and military elements that could be 
drawn from the storehouse of Classic antiquity, 
emphasized them, and indeed often exaggerated 
them. While the expressions of the Empire 
style were invariably bold and impressive, they 
were often handsome without being elegant, 
modesty and restraint were rarely achieved and 
the pieces designed at this time were conspicu- 

(Continued on page 94) 


Middle of 16th Century. White strip above areading is open 


English influence is evident in the architectural lines of the house. 

The design is worked out in stucco and hal{-timber. The roof is vari- 

colored slate. Irregular disposition of windows gives the facade un- 

usual interest. Among the many details to note is the covered en- 
trance vestibule 


House & Garden 


As noted in the closer view of the house on page 18, stone quoins 

have been effectively introduced to break the mass of the chimney 

lines. Half-timber defines some of the work, and supports the exten- 

sion over the path entrance. The roof profile is pleasantly broken, 
without being too irregular 
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The success of such a house depends greatly upon the 

restraint of its detail. Here we have the flatness of the 

Stucco wall relieved by the dark tone of the heavy struc- 

tural timbers, by the leaded casement windows and by 

the pitch of the roof. The color variation enriches this 
ensemble of details 


Along this side of the 
house runs a paved 
terrace with a low 
wall for balustrade. 
One comes to it from 
the lawn by wey of 
the stone steps or 
through one of the 
doors of the house or 
by the path that is 
carried under the half- 
timber extension 
shown below 


mages sage 


1 
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Leaded, metal case ment windows and doors maintain the 

English atmosphere on this facade. The terrace is paved 

with flags laid irregularly and allowing space between 

for grass, which softens the effect. One is especially 

struck with the silhouette possibilities of these casement 
windows 
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THE RESIDENCE of B. F. HERMANN, Esq., TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


EUGENE J. LANG, Architect 
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The SOFA 


as 


HROUGH the fashion of incorporating 

bits of Colonial architecture and furniture 
into our 20th Century houses, we have realized, 
as never before, the worth of rare pieces that 
were carefully designed by the old masters. 
Fortunately, many of these have stood the test 
of years, and stand today as representative of 
periods to which we are constantly turning for 
correct copy. As we familiarize ourselves with 
them, we realize how deep and comprehensive 


In the hallway 
of the Boston 
home of Mr. 
George H. Swift 
an American 
Empire sofa of 
dignified lines 
is used against 
a background 
of white panel- 
ing. Little & 
Brown, archi- 
tects 
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4 DECORATIVE FEATURE 


Good Designs That Reproduce the Lines of Old Master Pieces 


Are Always In Good Taste 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


was the knowledge of art among designers of 
furniture in those days. This is shown in the 
prevalence of correct lines, many of them so 
graceful that it would be an impossibility to 
excel them, even today, when we demand as 
never before correct furnishings in our homes. 

The interior decorator is cognizant of these 
facts, and when called upon to restore or create 
a room, and give to it a home-like atmosphere, 
naturally turns to these old masters for aid. 
Through them, he is enabled to 
produce a harmonious effect by re- 
moving incongruous bits, and re- 
placing them with those that corre- 
spond with the architectural period 
of the room. If he is an adept, 
the result will be charming. 

The rapid stride that has been 
made in interior decoration within 
the last few years, has proved with- 
out doubt that it is essential to have 
a few well selected pieces of furni- 
ture, instead of, as in olden times, 
a conglomerate mass of unrelated 
bits which give to the home a rest- 
less appearance. 

This means that not only .the 
walls and ceilings should be taken 
into consideration, but that every 


A painted sofa, with bright chints 
cushions, adds its color to the 
morning room in the John S. 
Laurence house at Topsfield, 
Mass. Lee Porter, decorator 


feature that contributes to the finished whole, 
should be in harmonious accord. 

Let us take, for instance, a Louis Seize sofa. 
Place it against the wall of a room, and give 
it a tapestry background. Cover it with light 
blue brocade, pile it high with soft downy 
cushions of corresponding hue, and it immedi- 
ately adds a note of interest and color to the 
room that would be lost otherwise. 

(Continued on page 64) 


The lines of 
this Louis Seize 
sofa, its up- 
holstering of 
blue brocade 
and its tapestry 
background 
make it a valu- 
able addition 
to a room. Lee 
Porter was the 
interior decora- 
tor 
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PEANNING FOR ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


A Conversation that Can Be Heard in Any Family Today that Contemplates Building 


“J A THEN planning a home,” said Mr. 
Householder, thoughtfully, ‘‘foresight 
is better than future regrets.” 

“Yes,” chimed in his wife cheerily, “and we'd 
better make out a little schedule right now for 
our architect of what we will want in the way 
of lights and appliances, for electric service 
in the home is a 20th Century household neces- 
sity. I may have a good maid at present, but 
in case she marries or leaves to care for a sick 
relative, I want to be prepared.” 

“Suppose we begin with the living room, 
then,” continued Mr. Householder, who had 
provided himself with numerous helps such 
as “Houses Easily Wired for Electricity,” 
‘Why Is an Outlet,” “New Light for the 
Home” and similar booklets. With pencil in 
hand and a pad in front of him he made quick 
notes as he spoke: 

“It is essential that there be several side- 
wall outlets, a ceiling outlet for lights and two 
or more baseboard or wall receptacles to pro- 
vide connection for piano lamps, electroliers 
or some appliance.” 


ss E really could dispense with the ceiling 

outlet, if we had one of those beautiful 
new portables that light an entire room,” sug- 
gested his wife. “Such lamps have a special 
adapter which produces the usual art lamp 
effect of a softly lighted shade, or lights the 
whole room at will.” 

“Lights the whole room!“ exclaimed Mr. 
Householder with an incredulous smile. 

“Oh, yes; you see, dear, they have an in- 
direct lighting reflector concealed inside the 
shade and it has the power of flooding the 
entire room with clear, ample light. It is 
called illumination from a concealed source,” 
she concluded with a touch of triumph in her 
voice. ‘I saw such a lamp today and I learned 
a good deal about lighting from the gentleman 
who showed me the lamp. It is beautiful 
and—” 

“I know that women always like some spe- 
cial artistic effect in living rooms,” said Mr. 
Householder, “but we'd better include a ceil- 
ing and some sidewall lights controlled by a 
sidewall switch placed beside the door where 
we enter most frequently.” 

“Well,—all right,” acceded his wife cheer- 
fully, “but don’t forget that I should like that 
lamp for a present in preference to that an- 
tique bracelet you promised me.” 

„I'll make a mental note of that, returned 
Mr. Householder, “but meanwhile in this liv- 
ing room, there should be a spare baseboard 
receptacle for occasional use of a fan in sum- 
mer, a cigar-lighter—” 

“And don’t forget something more impor- 
tant to me than a cigar-lighter, and that is, an 
electric cleaner and a floor polisher.” 

“Very well,” said the husband, very busy 
with his notes. 5 

“In the lower hall,” he continued, switch- 
ing facilities are of the greatest importance. 
We want a switch near the front door, to turn 
on lights for us when we come in late and 
another at the stairs to turn out lights when 
we go up to the second floor.“ 

“And we want to be able to throw on the 
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Society for Electrical Development 


porch light as soon as the door is opened.” 

“I have it all right here,” said Mr. House- 
holder, my booklet says: ‘The lights of both 
lower and upper halls should be equipped 
with three-way switches, in order that the low- 
er hall may be illuminated from the head of 
the stairs, and the upper hall may be illumi- 
nated from the foot of the stairs.’ That’s what 
we want, so this is the note I made: 

“Hall; ceiling outlet for 2 lamps, 50-watt 
each. Lighting of fixture A controlled by 
3-way switch at head of stairs and by 3-way 
switch at E—” 


OG HERE is E?” demanded his wife, 
peering at his sketchy’ plan. 

“Why, right here, where you step into the 
hall from the front door. Then I indicated 
a 3-way switch for lighting fixture in living 
room from either side of entrance.” 

“That’s all right,“ she said, “but let's get 
to the dining room now. I want a pretty 
shower fixture right over the table supple- 
mented by sidewall fixtures and a switch be- 
side the pantry door, and put this down in 
large figures and letters for the architect. I 
want to be able to use my electric grill con- 
veniently at the table and a percolator and 
toaster. I intend to have a wheel-tray or tea- 
cart with a plug cluster serewed onto the lower 
or under side and I want to use that tea-cart 


wherever it is convenient to serve my guests, 


either in the dining room or in the living 
room or in summer on the porch.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. Householder, you 
have developed quite a lot of new ideas.” 

“Well,” she admitted, “I’ve been going about 
looking at things and learning quite a lot. 
There is a model cottage on the house fur- 
nishing floor of a certain big building and 
I’ve been through that; and there is a sys- 
tematic housekeeping exhibit on the house fur- 
nishing floor of a big store and I’ve been to 
see that, so I have pretty definite ideas about 
what I want in our new home. Have we got- 
ten to our kitchen yet, because“ 


6677 ITCHEN,” Mr. Householder was saying 

as he scribbled, “a fixture in the center 
of the ceiling to provide general illumina- 
tion—” 

“And if you don’t put in a couple of side- 
wall lights the maid will stand in her own 
light,” interrupted Mrs. Housewife. 

Kitchen,“ repeated her husband, still busy 
with his pencil, “special heating outlet for 
electric range or oven, broiler, hot disc stove; 
special power current outlet for small motor 
or power table with accessories (ice cream 
freezer, coffee grinder, meta] polisher, bread 
mixer, egg beater, knife sharpener, meat chop- 
per)—” 

“Oh, I must tell you,” interrupted his wife, 
“that at the special housekeeping exhibit I 
saw what is called ‘the bull’s eye wall switch,’ 
and it is the most convenient thing that you 
ean imagine. It merely proves that it is no 
longer necessary to have all receptacles in base- 
boards, where one must stoop or bend over to 
connect appliances, but with this wall outlet 
one stands at ease, plugs in and a red bull’s 


eye lights up to show one that the current 
is on.” 

“That’s quite a convenience,” agreed Mr. 
Householder, I'Il specify particularly, ‘bull’s 
eye wall switch’ in kitchen and pantry.” 

“Now let’s see,” ran on Mrs. Housewife, 
“there’s the laundry. Put down electric wash- 
er, electric drying cabinet, outlet for electric 
iron and on the porch opening out from laun-. 
dry, put down outlet for porch iron.” 

Better have a little electric light for dark 
days, commented Mr. Householder, as he 
hastily included: “3-way switch for controlling 
center fixture... .” 

“That’s fine,” exclaimed his wife, “the 
kitchen and laundry are the workshop of the 
home. By having plenty of good light and 
modern appliances I can operate my home 
comfortably, whether servants are to be had or 
not. Don't forget outlet in the pantry for 
dishwasher.” - 
as E'D better get a few conveniences into 
the bedroom and bathroom,” suggested 
Mr. Householder. “How does this sound? 

“Inside the doorway a wall switch con- 
trolling two sidewall brackets; two similar 
brackets on each side of bed; one outlet near 
bed for reading lamp, or heat pad, or electric 
cleaner, as needed. Then for bathroom, a wall 
switch controlling two 25-watt lamps, one on 
each side of dressing mirror, two wall re- 
ceptacles to provide for luminous radiator, hot 
water shaving mug, vibrator—and do you think 
of anything else?” 

“Oh, yes,” said his wife brightly, “an elec- 
tric curling iron.” After a moment she added: 
There's the sewing room, put down outlet to 
operate sewing machine motor and some place 
to connect the smal] pressing iron. We've 
planned for the most important rooms, now— 
have we not?” 

“No,” protested her husband, “there’s the 
cellar. I want sufficient light to make it 
bright and safe in every part. I want all 
cellar lights controlled from the head of cellar 
stairs, and a little red lamp wired in to burn as 
a beacon light, and insure the cellar lights 
being turned off when not in use. That’s all, 
I guess.” 

There's an ice-making machine small 
enough to be practical for household use,” 
said Mrs. Housewife. 

“Well, I've heard some of those machines 
don’t work well,” retorted her husband skepti- 
cally. “There was an article about them in a 
recent magazine—” 

“Yes,” admitted his wife, and then with 
the air of one playing a trump card, she added: 
“And I met the lady who wrote the article at 
our club meeting and asked her all about those 
iceless ice-boxes and she said:——” 

“Yes?” expectantly from the man of the 
house. 

„Well, she said: The recipe for making 
an iceless refrigerator is the simplest thing! 
Take any good ice box and a small machine 
consisting of a compressor, a condenser, an 
expander or refrigerating coils and you have 
an iceless frigerator,—but wait a minute,’ she ` 

(Continued on page 92) 


English cottage architecture, 
which exércises such a pro- 
nounced influence today in the 
designing of the small and 
medium size American house, 
has been used in this residence. 
The whole design is simple. 
By the use of a variety. of 


building materials a richness- ` 


of color and character was at- 

tained. This rear view shows 

the garage wing, back of the 

kitchen and at the left of the 
picture 
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Among the interesting de- 
tails are the triple-flue chim- 
neys topped with chimney 
pots, the roof of shingles 
stained in varied tones of 
brown and red, the wide 
overhang of the eaves and 
the way the casement win- 
dows break the eave line. 
This view below shows the 
kitchen entrance, which is 
effected through a gated ves- 
tibule, and the range of din- 
ing room windows 


ARDSLEY PARK, NEW YORK 


FRANK J. FORSTER, Architect 
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The treatment of brick between the rough 

hewn timbers of the front entrance bay, the 

heavy oak door, the long flower box recessed 

in the extension roof, are details that help 
make this home attractive 


The plan of the house is L-shaped. The liv- 

ing room occupies the front of the house and 

faces south. In addition to this are the living 

room porch, dining room, pantry, toilet, kitchen 
quarters and garage 


Toe KITCHEN | E 


Inside, the house is very simply finished, with 

rough plaster walls and a minimum of wood- 

work. The living room has a plain brick-faced 

fireplace with a red tile hearth and a narrow 
mantel shelf above 


On the second floor are three master bedrooms, 

one in suite with a dressing room, three baths 

and two servants’ rooms, weil lighted and ven- 

tilated. A storage room and plenty of closets 
add to its livableness 
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VENETIAN 


BLINDS 


House & Garden 


AND THEIR KIT 


An Old-Fashioned Device That Is Proving Its Worth in Modern Homes— 
Its Utility and Decorative Values 


HE function of any blind 

or shade is twofold. By 
day it is intended to temper 
and modify the light entering 
the window. By night its duty 
is to afford privacy. A further 
function of all blinds or shades 
is to be pleasing to the sight, 
for there is no question that 
the aspect of our surroundings 
has more to do with our happi- 
ness than is generally realized. 
So far as the physical quali- 
fications are concerned, no 
shade more fully or more satis- 
factorily answers the purposes 
just noted than does the Vene- 
tian blind. Of all shades, it is 
altogether the most flexible and 
manageable medium we have, 
both for governing the volume 
of light entering a window, and 
also for regulating the direction 
the light shall take. It is an 


easy matter so to set the slats, 


that one may completely con- 
trol them. When the broad 
side of the slat is let down in 
a vertical position, the light is 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


— 


Venetian blinds can be used with 

glass curtains, hangings and valance. 

Glass curtains are hung against the 

window, then the blinds, then the 
hangings 


— 


In the room below Venetian blinds 

are used without glass curtains, be- 

ing set within the casing, their 

mechanism concealed by hangings 
and valance 


more effectually kept out than 
it is by almost any roller shade. 
When the blind is adjusted to 
admit light, even though it be 
drawn all the way down to the 
bottom of the window, the slant 
of the slats can be arranged 
at a convenient angle to throw 
the light in any desired direc- 
tion—it can be cast on the 
floor, brought horizontally into 
the room, or thrown upward to 
the ceiling. 

Then, again, in summer 
time, when the windows are 
open, although Venetian blinds 
are drawn all the way down to 
keep out the glare and heat, the 
slats can be slightly tilted so 
as to permit an absolutely un- 
impeded circulation of air. 
The Venetian blind is further 
physically adaptable in that it 
can be used for virtually any 
window at which a roller shade 
can be used and can, likewise, 
be employed in conjunction 
with pretty much any sort of 
curtains. 


November, 


Decoratively, also, 
the Venetian blind 
is thoroughly adapt- 
able under a wide 
variety of condi- 
tions. It may be 
severely plain or, if 
one so wishes, it 
may be given a very 
appreciable degree 
of decorative charac- 
ter. The color the 
slats are painted has 
much to do, not only 
with what might be 
called the absolute 
decorative value of 
the blinds, but also 
affects the quality 
and tinge of the light 
coming through, a 
factor by no means 
without its impor- 
tance in the general 
decorative ensemble. 
The regulation green 
of the old-fashioned 
Venetian blinds, 
though suitable and 
agreeable enough in 
many instances, is 
not an item ordained 
by unalterable pre- 
scription. There is 
no good reason why 
the slats should not 
be painted white— 
as many are—or 
cream or gray or 
any other color one 
wishes to have them, 


depending on the general color scheme 
and the amount of light desired. 

The slats, too, may be accommodated 
in width so that it is always possible to 
have Venetian blinds entirely in scale 
with the size of the window and with the 


proportions of the 
other details in the 
room. The tapes to 
which the slats are 
attached, the cords 
by which they are 
raised or lowered, 
and the box at the 
window head, in 
which are the pul- 
leys and the other 
mechanical adjuncts 
and into which the 
slats are gathered 
when the blind is 
pulled all the way to 
the top, are all fea- 
tures susceptible of 
being made to con- 
tribute their share of 
decorative value. 


Color and Design 

In this respect, the 
color alone is a sig- 
nificant item. Fur- 
thermore, the tapes 
may be woven in a 
pattern of two or 
more colors; the 
cords and tassels, 
likewise, may have a 
diversified color in- 
terest, and the knobs 
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From the outside 

Venetian blinds 

furnish an in- 

teresting diversi- 
ty of line 


Degrees of light 
and shade are 
shown in the blind 
arrangement of 
this room 


tation in one of the 
recognized modes is preferred, the 
Venetian blind lends itself thoroughly 
to employment with any of the 18th 
Century or early 19th Century fash- 
ions, and, indeed, with late 17th Cen- 
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on the window trim, 
to which the cords 
are made fast, may 
be details of distinc- 
tive individuality 
and charm. Finally, 
the fronts of the 
boxes at the window 
heads may be both 
shaped and also em- 
bellished with ap- 
propriate painted de- 
signs in keeping with 
the general scheme 
of the room, accord- 
ing to personal in- 
clination. All of 
these considerations 
are worth taking into 
account, especially in 
summer time. 


Adaptability 


The scope of dec- 
orative possibilities 
afforded by Vene- 
tian blinds should 
be perfectly obvious 
from the memoranda 
just noted. In this 
connection it remains 
only to state that 
their use is alto- 
gether compatible 
with the composite 
or cosmopolitan 
methods of interior 
decoration now so 
generally in favor. 
Where some stricter 
decorative interpre- 
distinct and 


tury usage wherever 
the windows were 
made with double 
hung sashes. 

The twolong- 
standing objections 
frequently urged 
against Venctian 
blinds from the 
housckeeper’s point 
of view are, first, 
that they easily get 
out of order and, sec- 
ond, that they collect 
and harbor dirt and 
are difficult to clean. 
Both objections are 
prejudiced and fal- 
lacious. A properly 
made Venetian blind 
does not get out of 
order any sooner 
than a roller shade 
—indeed, it prob- 
ably withstands care- 
(Cont. on page 62) 


Venetian blinds 
are feasible for 
mullioned or 
casement win- 
dows, the blinds 
being set inside 
the casing 
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The PAT 


HE most notable of all Spanish character- 
istics, as far as architecture is concerned, 
is the patio or courtyard. It constitutes in 
truth the very spirit of the race and nation, 
and wherever the Spaniards went in their con- 
quests and colonizations throughout the coun- 
tries of the world, they left the patio as the 
most powerful relic of their civilization. 
First, let us recall the Greek courtyard which 
was also an interior patio, located in the cen- 
ter of the house. This patio, which originated 
in the Orient, was introduced in Spain by the 
very Greeks that settled on 
the eastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, and it was also 
seen in the Roman houses 
of Pompeii. Later on, the 
Arabs, upon conquering 
Spain, built their Oriental 
patios together with those 
that the Romans had left 
when they dominated the 
Iberic peninsula. It may still 
be seen in numerous Arabic 
buildings that the capitals of 
the columns, in the Mosque 
of Cordoba, for instance, are 
Roman capitals found by the 
Moors in the Roman ruins, 
which still exist in so many 
Spanish cities. 
After the reconquest and 
expulsion of the Moors, all 
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ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE 


The Greek Bade It to the Roman, the Roman to the Arab, the Arab to 


the Spaniard and the Spaniard to Us 
JESUSA ALFAU 


The post office at Ha- 

vana, once the San 

Francesco Convent, 

shows the double- 

arched architecture in 
its patio 


Often the patio is 

reached from the street 

by a zaguan or gated 
corridor 


A patio at Vera Cruz, 

Mexico, showing the 

wealth of tropical 
growth 


Edith S. Watson 


The inside stairs is a Latin- 

American innovation. So 

also are the colored panes of 

the fanlights over the door 
to the patio 


of Castile, Aragon and Leon, 
and the kingdoms of Anda- 
lusia and Valencia, which were 
the last places dominated by 
them, were filled with great 
and beautiful cities in which 
all of the houses had their 
patios, from the sumptuous 
and splendid ones of the 
wealthy classes to the humble 
and small ones of the poor. 
The classic construction of 
the Spanish houses of those 
times is the peculiar one found 
in all the Spanish cities today 
which have so far been able to 
avoid the great invasion of modern building 
that is extending its ugly uniformity over the 
whole world. This Spanish patio is located 
in the center of the building, and the galleries 
of the house are over it. In many cities of 
Andalusia and in the majority of the cities of 
Spanish America these houses are one story. 
The entrance leads directly to the patio and, 
if the house has more than one floor, the gal- 
lery is duplicated in the second story, with a 
row of arches over the patio corresponding to 
the arches and colonnades of the main floor. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The BONDS and 
DECORATIONS 
of BRICK 


Explained and sketched by Matlack Price 
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English bond with random 
burnt headers, a popular Co- 
lonial style, is often used today 


Flemish bond with burnt head- The possibilities of decoration in ordi- 


ers placed regularly makes a nary face brick can be seen in this de- 
pleasantly decorative façade, as sign over a studio entrance in New (Above) Headers protruded 
5 York City at random for texture and 


shadow. (Left) Headers only, 
breaking joints 
(Below) Headers only, with Í 
aligned joints, as used in the old 
Colony Club at New York by 
Stanford White 


A simple pattern has been worked The section af wall below shows a simple, deco Another simpl 
4 : - e pattern of burnt 
out in burnt headers on this façade rative design worked out in ordinary 42-4. 3” headers 9 1 9 — in vod groups 
of “Sutton Place,” England brick, utilizing burnt headers disposed at regular intervals 
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YOU AND YOUR ARCHITECT 
What You Should Expect from Your Architect and What Your 


GOOD architect, like good wine, needs 

no bush, but architects as a class do. 
Even in this enlightened and chaotic age the 
man who employs an architect is secretly con- 
sidered rich—in the Rolls Royce group—the 
sort of person who doesn’t care how much 
money he spends. People somehow think that 
an architect is an unnecessary middleman be- 
tween himself and the building of his home, an 
expense that can readily be eliminated from his 
budget. Dispensing with an architect is looked 
upon as a canny form of economy—an inside 
way of beating the building game. 

No mistake is more lamentable. Architects 
are not the hobbies of rich men, they are the 
investments of wise men. There is no way of 
beating the building game unless you are the 
sort of person who is content with cheap sub- 


Architect Should Expect from You 


Your choice of the type of architecture should 
be governed by the houses surrounding your 
property and the general landscape. You may 
want an English house on a suburban street 
between two Colonial houses, or a Colonial 
house on a rugged hillside where an English 
house would look better. Here the architect’s 
advice is invaluable, because he can consider 
the problem from an impersonal standpoint. If 
you demand the impossible, it is the architect’s 
duty to protect his reputation by diplomatically 
showing you the right and practical way of 
doing what you demand. 

Second, you must know definitely how large 
a house you will need. The requirements of 
your family, your manner of living, your sports 
and hobbies—these must be provided for and 
agreed upon by the family. 


you can’t built a home on that basis, then some- 
thing is the matter with your earning capacity. 

With these three points settled, approach 
your architect. He will make sketch plans 
that will help you visualize how his interpre- 
tation of your type of house fits its site and 
what its possibilities are. If you are not satis- 
fied, any number of changes can be made until 
the exact ideas are set down. Then the work- 
ing drawings are made up, the builder selected, 
and the construction commenced. 

At this point, just a word of advice. Few 
houses are finished exactly as originally 
planned. As the work proceeds you will want 
some changes. The fewer the changes the bet- 
ter it will be for your purse. The extras often 
represent an appreciable addition to the esti- 
mated cost—extras such as more chimney 


stitutes. Pleasing, livable houses may con- Third, have a definite idea of how much you stacks, more bathtubs and bay windows you 
ceivably be built without the services of an can afford to spend on that house. At the did not dream of when the first design was 
architect, but they succeed more approved. However, your Satie 
by chance than by good manage- grou faction is What the architect is 


ment. There is scarcely a suburb 
in America today but blushes for 
its monstrosities directly traceable 
to well-intentioned people who 
thought they could get along with- 
out an architect. 

Employing an architect should 
be the first step toward building 
a house. 


UST as medicine has been di- 

vided into highly specialized 
groups, so has architecture. There 
are men who devote their energies 
to building banks, others to 
churches, others to office build- 
ings, warehouses, apartments— 
and others to domestic construc- 
tion and design, which is the 
building of homes. 

Having decided that you re- 
quire an architect to plan your 
house, you must choose one who 
specializes in that line. What 
one of the hundreds of architects 
in this class you will pick, de- 
pends, of course, upon innumer- 
able personal preferences. You 
will admire some of his work or 
see photographs of it, and find 
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houses along the lings of the one 

you have in mind. The main requisite is to 
employ an architect who does the sort of work 
you want. : 

The successful house is the result of the in- 
telligent co-operation between you and your 
architect. This intelligent co-operation may 
imply many things but they all fall under one 
of two heads— 

(1) What the architect expects of you. 

(2) What you are to expect of your architect. 

First, have a fairly definite notion of the 
type of house you want. Something cute in 
Dutch Colonial or picturesque in English cot- 
tage is what the average architect is told. 
Women, if left to their own devices, have a 
habit of running to the Italian. This is all 
very quaint—and very vague. A better way to 
go about proposing the subject is to have a 
definite picture or some clippings from a maga- 
zine. These will crystallize your idea. 


THE LITTLE LANES 


The little lanes of England are crooked, old, and wise, 
They like to hide their happiness from cold or curious eyes, 
They know it is a secret art that is not learnt in years, 
But comes to you who stroll and stray, with laughter, toil, and tears. 


The little lanes of England are rather hard to find, 
Their overhanging hedges are all so close and kind 
To lovers, who the reasons know why real joys are rare— 
You never can forget them if you've been a lover there. 


The little lanes of England are always left behind 
By you who on the highway a fortune go to find, 
Yet when in dust, and glare, and din, your dreams and you must part, 
Some happy, little, far-off lane is fragrant in your heart. 


The little lanes of England are graciously serene, 

A benediction falls upon their gaiety of green, 

The birds sing in the morning, but it’s quiet there at night, 
Where all the best delights of day are only out of sight. 


The little lanes of England are holy through the land, 
With angels in their silences to you who understand, 
And when you walk and worship there, you wonder how you dare— 
Ok! God must love the little lanes to set such beauty there! 


—FLORENCE BONE. 


present moment the high cost of building is a 
very serious deterrent to domestic building. A 
great many people still nurse the fond idea that 
a good ten-room house with all modern im- 
provements, built of lasting materials and de- 
signed with individuality, can be run up for a 
mere $5,000. It can’t. It can’t be run up for 
$7,000. 

If you have a definite figure beyond which 
you cannot pass, then you must accept what 
you can get for that sum. But if your purse 
allows even the slightest margin, insist on get- 
ting the most modern improvements and the 
best work. In either case, your architect will 
save you the expense of poor buying and bad 
workmanship. It is wiser to go in debt for a 
well-built house than to play safe on a flimsy, 
jerry-built structure that will not last ten years. 
Consider a home a permanent investment that 
will pay interest all the days of your life. If 


aiming to accomplish, and even if 
the house costs more than you 
planned, it were wiser for you to 
be perfectly satisfied. This satis- 
faction presupposes the use of 
good materials and good work- 
manship, and it is up to the archi- 
tect to see personally that both of 
these go into the construction of 
your house. 


HE matter of the architect’s 

fee is one on which the lay- 
man may be vague. The general 
rule is six per cent for commercial 
work in cities and ten per cent 
for residential work. This is 
based on the cost of the finished 
house, and is reasonable enough. 
A larger percentage may be deter- 
mined on, or, in some instances, 
the architect may be paid a lump 
sum. The architect who charges 
less than ten either invites watch- 
ing or is a poor business man. 

Payment is usually made in 
fifths. The custom followed gen- 
erally is to present a bill for three- 
fifths when working drawings and 
specifications have finally been 
adopted, and the remainder when 
the work is completed. 

In only the rarest instances does the archi- 
tect handle all the moneys concerned. The 
contract for building a house is made between 
the owner and the builder, and the owner pays 
the builder direct. While the narrowest in- 
terpretation of the architect’s work is to design 
a house and assemble its specifications, he is 
a poor architect indeed who does not superin- 
tend the job personally. This protects both 
owner and architect. In this way the architect 
carries out his relations with the builder. 

By cooperating with him intelligently, your re- 
lations with your architect should be one of the 
most pleasant experiences possible. It will lead 
to a better appreciation of architects and archi- 
tecture. and a better understanding of the house 
in which you live. Don’t change your mind as to 
what you want after your house is half built. 
This is the rock on which most clients and 
architects split, and is the one rule to remember. 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


This month the Little Portfolio shows five views in the by a painied mirror panel, giving great depth to the 
New York apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. view. The floor covering is of deep terra cotta. Four 
Shewan. We begin with the long corridor. A tall mir- portraits of the children of Charies I by William Dobson 
ror surmounts an 18th Century commode with a door decorate the walls. The first of them is shown in 
painted in a flower design. Opposite it hang two panels this photograph, above the small griffin console. 
of Chinese wall paper of the Chien-Lung period divided Karl Freund was the decorator of the apartment 
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The walls of the 
boudoir are tinted 
a light orchid tone 
to harmonize with 
the Asia Minor 
carpet. The cur- 
tains are a darker 
orchid shade, and 
the Louis XVI 
daybed is covered 
in golden taffeta. 
Above it hangs a 
portrait by Benja- 
min West. A 
painted cupboard 
stands between the 
windows 


— — 
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A close view of the 
wainscot panel and 
weinscoted door of 
the little Tudor 
library leading into 
the foyer hall 
shows the beauti- 
ful workmanship 
of the room and 
the simplicity and 
dignity of the de- 
sign. A pair of 
busts on simple 
iron brackets and 
a painting deco- 
rate the wall 
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Painted satinwood 
furniture in the 
l Sheraton style is 
{| used in the bed- 
room, the ciel de 
lit and the bed- 
| spread being of the 
| 18th Century. A 
| fine old Aubusson 


rug harmonizes 

with the orchid 
| colored walls, and 
o» the chaise 
longue is a fine 
striped and flower- 
ed design Louis 
XVI silk 


Paintings done in 
the spirit of the 
17th Century fur- 
nish the walls of 
the dining room. 
The chairs, also 
designed in 17th I 
Century spirit, ar 
upholstered with 
needlework motifs 
of the 16th Cen- 
tury. Two inter- 
esting shrines are 
placed on the 16th 
Century linen cup- 
board 
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FURNITURE FOR A 
BACHELOR’S ROOM 


With Some Notes on What Men Like 
ETHEL DAVIS SEAL 


HERE is a bachelor at our house, 
and through his half-open door, pass- 
ers-by glimpse cool, gray, pictureless 
walls with their buff-gold sconce accents, 
flat gray-blue hangings pushed well apart 
at the southern windows that welcome the 
streaming sun, which falls in pools of rose 
color on the gay Persian rugs aslant on 
the dark floor. Through the door, too, is 
seen the mysterious brown of old furniture. 
A bureau desk of solid mahogany polished 
to a soft glow is on one side of the fire- 
place; on the other, an antique chest re- 
moved out of the class of a clothes-press 
by the pale brass samovar set on its top 
and flanked by two of those turquoise- 
green lined Japanese bowls. 
There is evidence of week-end tea serv- 
ing found in the presence of the tip table, 
and the larger drop-leaf one. On a far 
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The walls are paneled with molding and the book shelves inset. 
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Venetian blinds are 


used. The Chippendale mahogany library table, used for a desk, costs $110. The 


Windsor chair, $19 


ee 
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Mahogany day bed, $35; box spring and mattress extra. 
Mahogany bureau, $108. 
Curtains and bed cover of blue and gray fabric 


Semi-Morris chair, $45. 


< 
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A man-kind of blue 
and gray fabric, $2.50 
a yard 


Wing chair, $39.50. 
Drop leaf table, ma- 
hogany, $50 


shelf is the glint of a 
kettle, and, if it’s Sun- 
day, you may be asked 
in for tea, which will be 
served, with a dispatch 
born of long practice, in 
a cup lined with white. 
Your little brown cakes 
will be fetched from the 
closet, whose shelves, 
edged with Chinese red, 
hold their burden of 
brass trays, bowls, tea 
caddies and quaint white- 


lined blue cups in a row. On shelves lower, 
vou will see books, fat and thin; French, Rus- 
sian and English; scientific, technical, roman- 
tic, placed side by side, and evidencing hard 
study and serious work. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Painted furniture consisting of a refectory y ` W ht i l i i 
table, chairs and stool done in the Italian A BREAKFAST ROOM in the DENVER 3 e ee, e 
manner, are painted a yellow ivory, with HOME of MR. WILLIAM PETRIKEN trellis of this metal, but the floor lamps as 

well, and the interesting wall brackets con- 


the decorations in red and black. The 
taining growing plants. Black and white 


brick walls of a soft gray tone make a good 
background for the hand wrought iron trellis MRS. A. VAN R. BARNEWALL, Decorator tiles in squares carry out the Italian spirit 
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K IT G H ESN 
COSMETICS 


The Use of Paint, Stain 


and Varnish 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


IKE women, kitchens must be 
made up continuously to be kept 
up. Like women, the fairer and even 
blonder they are the more attractive 
they seem to be; but unlike women, 
they must never be applied with pow- 
der (as a beautifier) or with oils, var- 
nishes and paints which for any rea- 
son disintegrate into powder. 

Every Domiologist (my coinage for 
home scientist) likes a light, clean, 
glistening kitchen. Oils, paints and 
varnishes and their relatives, enamels, 
shellacs and lacquers, do the trick. 

This article is not going to teach 
you to be a painter, but ought to give 
you the salient facts of kitchen “make 
up,” which every Domiologist should 
have in her mental, if not actual, 
filing case. 

Briefly, paint, according to Wood, 
is any liquid or semi-liquid substance 
applied to any metallic, wooden or 
other surface, to protect it from corrosion or 
decay or to give color or gloss or all of these 
qualities to it. Note the stress on the protec- 
tive quality. 

According to Heckel: Paint is a mixture of 
opaque or semi-opaque substances (pigments) 
with liquids, capable of application to surface 
by means of a brush or a painting machine, or 
by dipping and forming an adherent coating 
thereon. 

House paints are made of pigments, drying 
oils (volatile or thinners), driers or “Japans” 
and varnishes. Pigments are divided into 


white bases (like oxide of zinc, the most im- 
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White enameled woodwork, cabinet and furniture are sanitary to the last degree. 
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Moreover, this 


treatment makes a light, pleasant kitchen to work in. This is in the residence of Charles Wimpf- 
heimer, Esq., Long Branch, N.J. Harry Allen Jacobs, architect 


portant), inert reinforcing pigments, natural 
earth colors, chemical colors, pigment lakes, 
etc. 

Varnish enhances the beauty of surfaces, 
protects them from injury, increases the luster 
or hardness of other coatings, excludes mois- 
ture and gases, vapors and other atmospheric 
agencies of decomposition or decay. 


Preventives of Disease 


Paint and varnishes in the main have been 
thought to be beautifiers only, but in reality 
they are much more than this, for they are 
very complete means for the maintenance of 


sanitary conditions in- the kitchen and are 
made for application on metals, cement, con- 
crete, plaster, wood, etc. Therefore, there is 
nothing in the kitchen that cannot be re-sur- 
faced if necessary. 

Cracks and holes spell vermin and germ 
traps, which make efficient distribution centers 
for disease. Here is where paints and var- 
nishes and the adjuncts not only fill the 
cracks, but fill the bill before the physician 
has time to send his. 

The best blanket dictum to remember is 
that: Cleanliness is next to hole-iness. Fill 
up the holes, cracks, splits, roughnesses and 
unevennesses, Render all surfaces non- 
porous by application of liquid paint 
fillers. But before all else, scrape 
and pumice and wash surfaces with 
good old soap and water. Benzine is 
very often not sufficiently efficient in 
preparing for paint applications. 
Evenness, cleanliness, non-porousness, 
these three, and, to be Irish, the great- 
est of these is elbow grease—the best 
of all kitchen cosmetics applied in 
preparation and in brushwork. 


Choose the Manufacturer First 


“What criterion have we,” asks the 
Domiologist, “in the choice of paint?“ 

The answer is, “Choose the manu- 
facturer, then choose the paint.” 

No household has a laboratory, 
and the widest advertised paint brands 
have stood the test. Consequently, a 
can opener, the paint, and an all-see- 
ing eye to keep abreast of the adver- 
tisements are the requirements for the 
pocket laboratory. But, the standard 
for any paint is the overworked word 
“service.” If the paint you and your 


4 The kitchen in the residence of 
i Louis Sherry, Esq, at Manhasset, 
y L.I. The walls are white tile, and the 
cupboards painted white enamel 
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(2) Blistering, due to underlying 
vaporized moisture. An excess of vol- 
atile oil prevents this. lt often oc- 
curs on incompletely dried lumber, 
and often light or some chemical 
agency is the cause. 

(3) Alligatoring, incipient cracks 
due to heavy coats of paint applied to 
unseasoned wood, especially if the 
paint is drier, tougher or more inelas- 
tic than the under coats. 

(4) Wear. This is the only legiti- 
mate ill, if it takes place after the al- 
lotted period of its life. 

The common epidemics in varnish 
life are bloom (opalescence), blister- 
ing, spotting, cracking, sweating, pow- 
dering, livering, erawling (refusal to 
spread), flaking, deadening (loss of 
lustre), pitting, silking (looks like 
enameled silk), seedy or specky, 
wrinkling, grain showing, crumbling, 
all due to imperfect preparation of 
surfaces and the presence of mois- 
ture, greases, poor varnishes, poor 
application of good varnishes, differ- 
ent brands of varnishes put together, 
increase or decrease of temperature 
in drying or storage or transporta- 
tion, ete. 

There are hundreds of kinds of 
varnishes divided into: oil varnishes, 


Used in conjunction with the floor and walls, white enamel woodwork is the best choice. It can 


be readily washed and it always gives the appearance of cleanliness. This kitchen is in a house spirit varnishes, japans, enamels and 


at Rye, 


N.Y., of which Hobart B. Upjohn was the architect 


friends have used does not wear, get another 
make. But by all means, do not use these 
things blindly any more than you would use 
face powder without knowing the brand. Buy. 
the best. In no other household commodity is 
this advice more important. 

Sometimes the best paints and varnishes de- 
teriorate in storage or transit, by being kept 
in too cold a room, and may be explosive if 
treated with too high a temperature. 


Paint Rules 


In buying paint it will do no harm to bear 
in mind: 

(1) That one gallon of paint should 
be distributable over an area (in two 
coats) of 300 square feet. 

(2) A good paint should produce 
a surface that is neither too hard nor 
too soft. Surfaces that are too hard 
are prone to chipping and cracking or 
splitting. Sometimes they remain 
sticky if they are too soft, or chalk 
or powder or flow. 

(3) The average life of a good ap- 
plication of good paint is four years. 
It ought to last fifteen years, but today 
in our apartments we are glad if it 
lasts one month. Three years is the 
minimum, but a simple pigment paint 
frequently plays out in three years. 

(4) That paint must be durable in 
color and should last at least four 
years under normal conditions. Good 
floor paints and varnishes can stand 
dragging furniture, walking, hot uten- 
sils, steam, water, even alcohol and 
greases. 

(5) That good paints should leave 
surfaces suitable for repainting, 
which, heing interpreted, means that 


White walis in the Frederick Lewi- 
sohn kitchen in New York City add 
to the sunniness of the room. The 
architect was Harry Allen Jacobs 


* 


the old paint should be still unbroken, making 
paste or liquid fillers practically unnecessary. 

Paste fillers with or without color are used 
to fill deep cracks, etc., not, however, caused 
by broken paint surfaces, but by faulty con- 
struction, warping, blows in plaster, wear, and 
such injuries. 

The common ills which are met with in paint 
life are: 

(1) Peeling, cracking or powdering, due to 
imperfect attachment, probably on greasy, 
damp or over artificially heated surfaces from 
which the moisture is driven up through the 
paint. 


specialties. 

In house finishing, oil varnishes, 
enamels, painter’s Japans and sometimes spirit 
varnishes (shellac and dammar varnishes). 

Lacquers are highly transparent varnishes 
used on metals to produce a lustrous film. 

Japans (decorative) are dark varnishes ap- 
plied to metals and wood. 

Japans (painter’s), are varnishes added to 
paints for lustre and drying. 


Employ an Expert 
So it can readily be seen that the painting 
and varnishing of the kitchen should he, if 


nothing else, given over to experts. The 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Whether of the Wire-Coated or Smooth Variety, a Fox Terrier Mill Enliven Any 
Household and Win His Way to the Hardest of Hearts 


A champion wire-hair, in 

every respect typical of the 

breed — 

Paul Thompson 

S mooth- coated against 

wire, and the ringside 
hetting even 


HY the name 

Fox Terrier? 
Simple enough—he 
went to earth (terra, 
as Cæsar used to say) after foxes, a hundred 
years or so ago. And he was in the habit of 
getting them, too. 

But the fox terrier has lost his original job. 
Not, I fancy, because of any waning of courage 
on his part, but rather because of changing 
customs in England, the land of his develop- 
ment. The fox hunting enthusiasts began to 
breed their hounds and horses for greater 
speed; the stocky little terrier couldn’t stay 
with the chase until the fox holed up and his 
chance came, Then his friends tried putting 
more speed into him by giving him longer legs, 
but they did it at the expense of his stamina 
and general underground hunting qualities. 
And finally, foxes became Jess numerous, and 
when the hound pack did run one to earth it 
was considered proper to leave him there to 
catch his breath in safety. 


His Perennial Popularity 


It would have been an irreparable loss to 
the dog world if the fox terrier had sunk into 
oblivion with the setting of his bright particu- 
lar hunting star, for he is much too attractive 
and healthy a little rascal for us even to con- 
template the thought of losing him. Indeed, 
his admirers have made him even more popular 
than in the old days of fighting foxes, and he 
has become standardized as an all around small 
dog guaranteed to win his way into the coldest 
and hardest of hearts. 

Someone has truly said that a good fox 
terrier is a combination of the saucy, self-re- 
liant cleverness of the street dog with the fine 
instincts, perfect carriage and good looks of the 
best of thoroughbreds. He is what is known 
as “corky”—nimble and superlatively light on 
his feet, quick and direct in every thought and 
action. Sometimes, indeed, his high spirits 
lead him into mischief, but he’s so plausible 
afterward that he’ll make it all right with you 
—oh, yes, quite all right; and the chances are 
you'll love him all the more for his little 
transgressions. 

Between the natures of the two varieties of 
the breed—the wire-coated and the smooth— 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


there are really no differences. Their appear- 
ances, of course, are quite dissimilar. The 
smooth-coated is the Beau Brummel of the two, 
almost exquisite in his clean-cut neatness; 
while the wire is the rough-and-ready sports- 
man, no whit less gentlemanly than his cousin. 
If they wore clothes, you would expect the 
smooth fox terrier to affect a cutaway and a 
gardenia, while the wire would be more at 
home in Piccadilly custom-made tweeds. The 


‘smooth sheds his coat rather badly in spring 


and fall, but he is easier to groom; the wire 


does not shed so noticeably, but he needs more 


brushing to keep his coat in good condition. 
If you prefer the looks of the smooth, choose 
him-—he is the better one for you; and if the 
wire appeals more, you’d better select him. 
That's really about all there is to it, for they're 
both mighty fine little dogs brimful of true 
terrier traits. 

It has been charged that a fox terrier is 
snappy, noisy and a general nuisance around 
the house. Well, in nine cases-out of ten this 
is the fault of the person who brought him up. 
You can take a dog of almost any breed, treat 
nim like a scatter-brain (and act like one your- 
celf!), and get scatter-brain results. The great 
majority of faults such as these are directly 
traceable to the dog’s trainer or those with 
whom he comes most in contact, and should 
not be charged against the breed. 


Some Outstanding Traits 


The fox terrier’s claims to a place in the 
family are many. He is bright and keen (just 


H 

i Saucy, self-reliant cleverness 

combined with gentlemanly 
carriage 


The wire-coated fox ter- 
rier is a rough-and-ready 
Sportsman 


look at the photo- 
graphs on this page); 
learns tricks with a 
minimum of teach- 
ing and a maximum of results; is small enough 
to fitin anywhere; is sure death to rats and all 
similar nuisances, including alley cats, if the 
truth must be told; and is a good pal for chil- 
dren. What he lacks in size he makes up in 
courage, and there are far worse watch-dogs 
than he. 


Buying a Dog 


From time immemorial it has been consid- 
ered clever, when referring to some homely 
mongrel dog, to say, “He’s awfully bright, 
though; he’s just a mut, you see—that’s the 


reason!“ 


Now, it is perfectly true that a pup with a 
pedigree ranging from pointers to Pomeranians 
often has brains galore. But it's just as true that 
the dog with a spotless ancestry is no whit less 
gifted in gray matter, and he has looks to boot. 
Even more you know what you're getting. 

The wise dog buyer goes to a reliable breeder 
or dealer and gets a dog with a genuine pedi- 
gree. Blood really does tell, and heredity counts. 
Don’t buy a “pig in a poke,” however good- 
looking he may be. Beware the seedy individual 
who stands on a street corner and offers to sell 
you a coming champion at a ridiculously low 
figure. The chances are the dog has been stolen, 
or has some serious but temporarily concealed 
defect—the ways of the dog-fakir are dark in- 
deed. And shun, too, the dingy dog-shop whose 
very atmosphere suggests that the proprietor is 
running a “fence” whither other people’s van- 
ished pets are brought in secrecy and sold again 
to a partially unsuspecting public. 

It need not be said that the established 
breeder or dealer will treat you squarely. He 
has a reputation built on fair dealing which is 
as much a part of his stock-in-trade as are the 
dogs themselves. He knows all about his dogs’ 
lineage and individual peculiarities. He will 
charge you a good price, but the dog will be 
worth it. Economy in dog buying is likely to 
prove a costly procedure. 

Whether to get a puppy or a mature dog 
depends largely on the amount of time you are 
willing and able to devote to his training. 
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English cottage feeling has been attained in the design. It has a 

nicety of balance in window spacing, porches and roof lines. A 

terrace and lawns front the house, Flower boxes and potted plants 
add color to this facade 


The HOME of F. M. SIMPSON, 
Esq., At LITTLE FALLS. N. Y. 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, Architect 


At one end of the terrace a lat- The slope of the lot permitted 
tice wall and arched gate have a terraced garden with concrete 
been successtully used and lattice retaining walls 
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In the Residence of Mr. Bertram G. Work, al Oyster Bay, Long Island 
DELANO S ALDRICH, Architects 


Harting 
Over the fireplace in the en- 
trance hallway hangs a bril- 
liani painting of birds, and 
two pedestals surmounted by 
French statuettes stand at 
each side 


ITHOUT a fire, the most per- 

fectly appointed room is often 
cheerless and depressing, and of all 
the details, in a thoughtfully con- 
sidered and well-constructed interior, 
nothing may be more satisfactory 
than a correctly appointed, attrac- 
tively arranged fireplace. 

It is important to give an archi- 
tectural treatment to all fireplaces, 
whether they be elaborate or simple. 
The mantel, it goes without saying; 
should be in scale with the size of 
the room, and of a design to con- 
form with the general decoration. 
This is an important fact too often 
disregarded. 

It is interesting to note the diver- 
sity of treatments most effective, 
though frequently very simple, which 
have been evolved in a recently com- 
pleted house at Oyster Bay. ‘This 
house was built by the sea, and the 
sea motif—dolphins, fish, shells and 
sea weed—is a constantly recurring 
theme, displaying itself upon fix- 
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In the dining room, with its 

17th Century Dutch paintings, 

a white and gray marble man- 

tel bears an alabaster clock 

and urns, with a tall mirror 
above them 


tures, moldings and mantels alike. 

The result was particularly happy 
in the case of the ironwork and the 
fireplaces, and in some instances, the 
fire irons and andirons conformed to 
this idea. In each instance, in fact, 
it will be noted that the andirons 
and fire irons selected, whether they 
were wrought iron, bronze, or ormo- 
lu, were in each case chosen with 
due regard to the type of the mantel, 
and were of a size to accord with its 
dimensions. 

Good taste and appropriateness 
characterize the accessories, which 
being few and well chosen, add to 
the restfulness of the rooms more 
than a multiplicity of bric-a-brac. 
These have been arranged in attrac- 
tive groupings on the mantel shelves, 
to harmonize with the mirrors, the 
paintings, or the needlework, which 
hang above. Even the lighting fix- 
tures were chosen and so placed as 
to make a complete and perfect com- 
position in each instance. 
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In one of the guest rooms, there is 
a simple black mantel, above which 
hangs on old English mirror in wal- 
nut and dull gold. A pair of italian 
urns are the sole decoration 


Above a black marble With a dolphin and shell 
mantel, in one of the bed- design as the chief motif 
rooms, hangs framed of the little white marble 
needlework, flanked by mantel in the morning 
painted fixtures. Below are room, the French shell de- 
Italian vases and a clock sign mirror is interesting 


In one of the guest rooms the spirit 
of the sea is carried out by the sea- 
weed design glazed chintz, and a 
little old ship painting and mirror 
above the black marble mantel 


H arting 


. 
5 
~ 
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The house grows naturally among the trees on the shoulder of a big hill. Its construction is very simple, the soft wood being stained brown 
and the lattices, window frames and cornices gay with red and blue paint 


A WEEK-END COTTAGE z/n OREGON 


How The Architecture of Sweden Was Successfully 
Transplanted to the Northwest Woods 


HE week-end cottage 

of Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Talbot, of Portland, Ore., 
is particularly interesting 
for two reasons: its use of 
the strong color and simple, 
sturdy construction char- 
acteristic of Sweden, and 
its location on the famous 
Columbia Highway. As the 
scenery along this mag- 
nificent drive has the 
rugged and massive charac- 
ter of the North Countries, 
the little house with its 
notes of red and blue seems 
thoroughly at home in its 
surroundings of hills and 
lofty timber. 

The illustrations show 
how it appears to have 
grown up of itself among 
the trees, under the shelter 
of the giant’ hills which 
tower above it. The exterior, 
which is of the simplest con- 
struction, is stained a soft 
wood brown and the lat- 
tices, window frames and 


HELEN EASTHAM 


Most of the meals are eaten at a table set out under the trees. 
away from the wide, sheltered porch 


It is just a step 


cornices are gay with red 
and blue paint. A particu- 
larly decorative effect is 
gained by the small-paned 
casement windows with 
their red mullions and 
frames against the green 
foliage. 

The wide, hospitable 
veranda with its large open 
fireplace is more like an 
outdoor room, an intimate 
connecting link between the 
outdoors and indoors. The 
long table and benches built 
on a slightly raised plat- 
form at the right form an 
outdoor dining room also, 
which is delightfully pro- 
tected from sun and rain by 
a natural canopy of thick 
green branches towering 
above it. 

Inside, the first view that 
greets the visitor shows 
glass doors at the back, 
opening onto a balcony 
overhanging a ravine. This 
is carpeted with ferns and 
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Flanking the living room door to the 

ravine are built-in dressers painted gray- 

blue, with lines of dark blue—the color 
of the furniture of the room 


wild flowers all summer, and retains 
the green of its fir trees all winter. 
Flanking these doors on either side 
are built-in open dressers painted gray- 
blue with lines of dark blue, the color 
of all the furniture and cabinet work 
in the room. Like the house itself, the 
furniture was built by local carpenters 
from the nearest village and reflects 
much credit on their sympathetic and 
intelligent handling of the owner’s 
ideas. There is a Jong dining table pro- 
vided for stormy days, a small writing 
table built against the wall, with a 
bench to match; a long roomy settle, 
built-in cupboards at the fireplace end and 
an unusually attractive small screen of four 
wood panels. The screen and the cupboard 
doors have a simple flower decoration in the 
peasant style, adding a pleasing variety to the 
two colors which predominate in the room; 
for here, as on the exterior, all door and win- 
dow frames and mullions are red. 


Additional Decorative Touches 


The room is lighted by old lanterns picked 
up here and there, the large central one hav- 
ing been a street lamp in Portland's early 
days. With the generous use of color and 
the extremely simple, almost crude character 
of the room, much additional decoration 
would be undesirable; the owners have wisely 
confined this to the inherent parts of the 
room, such as necessary pieces of furniture 
and cabinet work, and articles in daily use. 
Two bits of Swedish embroidery have been 
used with good effect, one hung over the man- 
tel and the other, a long scalloped strip of 
Jinen, stretched across a wide group of win- 


At the other end of the living room is a 

fireplace. The painted daybed, screen ond 

table all fit in with the rough structural 
scheme 
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dows. But aside from this any extra touches 
of decoration are left to the checkered table- 
cloth, the bowls of field flowers which are there, 
and two bowls of fruit on the dressers. 


The Bedrooms Upstairs 


Through the glass doors onto the rear bal- 
cony may be seen the end of a little blue- 
painted stairway which leads from outside to 
an upper bedroom, the one showing in the ex- 
terior view of the rear wing. This is the only 
part of the house having an upper story. Be- 
neath this is another bedroom opening off the 
living room, and several steps lower. The 
open door to this room shows in the photo- 
graph, next to the open dresser at the left. 
The bedrooms are even more unpretentious 
than the living room; but the compact ar- 
rangement of built-in dressing table, clothes 
closet and tiny lavatory across the end forms 
a well balanced group, as restful and pleasing 
as they are convenient and simple. 

As the pietures show, there is no inside fin- 
ish, the structural timbers showing and the 
walls untouched. The house is made second- 
ary to its beautiful setting, and merely forms 
the central point around which to live a happy 
and healthy outdoor life, as nearly like camp- 
ing as is consistent with our modern ideas of 
comfort. 

A feature which adds to the awe-in- 
spiring quality of the scenery in this 
region is the frequent waterfalls, nar- 
row and shining as swords and plung- 
ing down from great heights to end in 
clouds.of white spray. And one of 
the highest of these, Latourell Falls, 
is on the Talbot property, only a short 
walk from the house. A breath-tak- 
ing sight which never loses its novelty 
and universal appeal as one comes 
upon it suddenly at a turning in a 
wooded path. 


The bedrooms are compact with little 
built-in dressing tables and closets. 
The finish is open and unpretentious 
and as such is restful and pleasing 
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OLD FLOWER PAINTINGS sn DECORATION 


The Low Countries Have Produced Innumerable Master Works Appropriate 
for the Enrichment of the House 


PEYTON BOSWELL 


An Italian example from 
the 17th Century, the 
heyday of flower paint- 
ing. Courtesy P. 
French & Co. 


Another ith Century 
Italian painting, with 
pronounced landscape 
background. Courtesy P. 
W. French & Co. 


ead xa) ote Rdg on! 
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long before anybody would give more than a 
passing glance at a De Heem, a Brueghel, a 
Van Huysum, a Monnoyer or an Oudry. But 
within the last few years appreciation has 
come with a vengeance. Maybe it is because 
of the great interest which the American woman 
has taken in decoration, or 
r maybe it is because of the 
The decorative possi- growing love of the finest 
bilities of a flower < 
painting are shown in ÌN art for its own sake rath- 
the use of this Flem- er than for the sake of the 
isk example. Mac- great names on the title 
Bride plates; certain it is that 
such a demand has grown 
up for the works of the great 
masters of flower painting, 
and even for the meritorious 
work of their followers, that 
the American dealers have 
been unable to supply it. 
The superlative works of the 
great masters are eagerly 
taken by collectors, while 
the other pictures, whose 
authors are unknown and 
which are merely said to be 
of the “Flemish School,” 
the “Dutch School,” the 
“Early French School” or 
the “Italian School,” are 
much sought by those of 
more modest means who 
want appropriate decora- 
tions for their homes. 
Architects, too, who work 
silently with the interior 
decorators, have had their 
part in creating this popu- 
larity, and have made the 
rounds of the galleries look- 
ing for just the right thing 
for their clients’ purposes. 


RT and nature come closest together, per- 
haps, in flower paintings. And just as 

flowers are always loved and are always ap- 
propriate, just so have flower paintings a uni- 
versality in the decoration of a home that is 
not approached by any other art—not por- 
traiture, nor landscape, nay 
sculpture, nor anything else 4 
that the love of beauty has a 1 17 he 
caused genius to create. In (1682-1740), one of 
a dining room, in a morning the best known old 
room, in a bedroom they are masters. Lewis & 
especially appropriate, and Simmons 
so high has the artistry of 
certain great masters of the 
past raised this branch of 
art, that they are equally 
sought by the connoisseur 
and find cherished places in 
the private galleries where 
the collector stages his rar- 
est treasures. 


European Schools 


In the 17th Century, 
when painting was at its 
highest popular apprecia- 
tion in Europe, veritable 
“schools” of flower painters 
flourished, not only in the 
Low Countries, where they 
had their highest develop- 
ment, but also in France 
and Italy. This branch of 
painting ranked as high as 
portraiture and landscape. 
Can you imagine a Dutch 
florist (and Dutch florists 
have for centuries been the 
princes of all florists) hav- 
ing for his highest ambition 
the production of flowers 
which the great Jan van 
Huysum should consider 
worthy of his brush! 

But in America the popu- 
larity of these old flower 
pictures lagged behind both 
portraiture and landscape. 
American collectors were 
eagerly seeking the works 
of the old masters, and pay- 
ing high prices therefor, 


Flowers in Decoration 


Of course, flowers have 
been a theme of decoration 
since the record of art be- 
gan to be written. The 
lotus of the Nile, conven- 
tionalized as was every 
Egyptian motive, was a 
favorite emblem in stone 
when the Pharaohs reigned. 
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One is often puzzled in determining 

whether a flower painting is Flemish 

or, as here, 17th Century Italian. 
Courtesy of Warwick House 


p The potteries of ancient Persia 
are replete with flower themes. 
The matchless artists of Old 
China, who spent their lives 
creating beauty for the emperors 
and the mandarins, drew much 
of their inspiration from flowers; 
their vases have even derived 
their names from them, as, for 
instance, the peach-bloom, ap- 
ple-blossom and hawthorne jars; 
as for Japan, the cherry blos- 
som has entered its art deeply. 


In England and America 


Only England, with its su- 
perb roses, seems to have neg- 
lected floral motives in its art. 
England has regarded flower 
painting as trivial, as at best the pastime of 

f the water-colorists, and this tradition descend- 
ing to America may be one of the causes why 
our appreciation for the masterpieces of the 
Netherlands and France and Italy has lagged 
behind our love for art in general. 

Undoubtedly, it has been felt that the de- 

i lineation of flowers has held in it something 
of the “photographic” element so despised in 
art; but, for that matter, what could be more 
photographic than the exactness of a portrait 


(Above) Daniel Seg- 
hers (1590 - 1661y 
was a Flemish Jesuit 
who often included 
figure medallions in 
his flower paintings 


(Left) Flowers in a Vase, 
by Abraham Mignon, is 


considered one of the 
world’s really famous mas- 
terpieces. Rijks Museum, 
Amsterdam. Courtesy 
Knoedler Galleries 


(Right) A Dutch painting 
by Jan van Os (1744- 
1805). Van Os was one 
of the followers of Jan 
van Huysum, greatest of 
all flower painters. Cour- 
tesy Lewis & Simmons 


af 


Strikingly similar in arrangement and 

treatment to the picture in the left 

corner of the page is this other ex- 
ample of \7th Century Italion 


by Holbein, or Memling, or Bot- 
ticelli, and our American col- 
. lectors are on record as having 
paid as much as $1,000 a square 
inch for works by these im- 
mortals. And besides, the mas- 
ters of flower painting, with all 
their minuteness of detail, did 
not portray flowers simply as 
they came, but exercised the 
highest sense of composition in 
arranging them on their can- 
vases in incomparable patterns, 
in glorious harmonies not alone 
of colors but of masses. Van 
Huysum, De Heem, Monnoyer 
and their colleagues were as 
great geniuses in arranging their 
floral themes as was Rembrandt 
in the drama of his compositions or Reynolds 
in his grand style. 


The 17th Century 


An interesting fact is that the greatest of 
the world’s flower pictures were painted in 
those generations when flowers were valued as 
objects of beauty more than they ever had been 
before and more than they ever have been 
since. This was in the 17th Century. The 

(Continued on page 92) 


(Left) By Jean Bap- 
tisteOudry, who with 
Monnoyer heads the 
list of French 
flower painters. J. 
R. Bremmer Co. 
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The large bungalow illustrated above and to the i 
right requires a building lot of considerable 


width. The shingled walls are painted light 
gray, the trimming white, and the shingled roof 
is green, while blue-red brick is used for the 
porch floors, chimneys and front walk. Interior 
woodwork is of pine throughout, which in the 
living room and dining room is finished in soft 
gray enamel, and elsewhere is in white paint | 100 2 a 
and enamel. Hardwood floors are found in all l i 
principal rooms. E. W. Stillwell, architect 


| BED-ROOM | 


be the | 


ang DINING- 
: : . ROON: 
Designed for a corner lot, the Colonial bunga- ` PERA 
low illustrated below and to the left presents | 


an exceptionally pleasing appearance to both the 
front and the side street. Gable cornice effects, 
rose ladders, and French windows, with grille 
work simulating miniature balconies beneath | 


LIVING- 1OOM: 
2e 


LIVING- LOOM 


weary 
222x132 


them, comprise interesting details. The exterior 
walls are of narrow siding, which, including the 
trimming timbers, are painted white, while the 
shingled roof is painted green. The front en- 
trance is floored with white cement 


peor: 


CALIF O RN 
BUNGALOWS 


Livable Small Homes 
of Good Architecture 


— 
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J In that it has a com- 
+ | paratively flat roof 
— — 65 4 with wide overhangs 


and samewhat simu- 
lates the rambling ap- 
pearance, the house 
shown abave and to the 
right quite readily sug- 
gests the type of bun- 
| galow so popular in 
oa | California some years 
ts ago. Save for its shin- i 
gled roof, which is 
grayish-green, and the 


/SCREEN-PORCHS 
| ease i | 


BED ROOM. 


DINING” ROOM 
11 44 


| 102a 148. 


È t 3 . l 
| i | +} brick chimney on one pend Living Room 
*LIVING- ROOM" 14 side, the exterior is of Lae 25.152 
1282. Pere spe eben a j Room F 
j i | calor scheme that is j 7e aL Ss 
sI s charmingly enhanced L ~ Enr E Eee 
| — — L by the liberal use of Heit Dining Root Hap Poren GP 
ae garden greenery. Floyd ork in 8 
=a A. Dernier, architect | WamoRoses Le 


The Colonial bungalow so popular in Cali- 
fornia is charmingly typified in the little 
home shown above and ta the right. With 
its well-balanced structural lines, its sweep- 
ing terrace, its Colonial entrance, and its 
two pairs of French windows, with a neat 
little rose ladder at each side of them, this 
bungalow presents an attractive front ap- 
pearance. The walls are painted white, the 
shingled roof grayish green, and the front 
terrace is edged with blue-red brick, while 
the flooring of the terrace is gray cement. 
Flayd A. Dernier, architect 


IN OLD and NEW 
D EF ss | G "Ne 


Their Plans and 


Interior Treatments 
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November 


The grass in the 
orchard should be 

burned to destroy 
insect eggs, etc. 


Now is the time for 

the final cleaning up 

of all garden and 
grounds trash 


Whatever changes 

are uncompleted in 

the perennial border 
should be made 


SUNDAY 


30. All orna- 
mented garden 
furniture, set- 
tees, etc., and 
ail melon 
trames, bean 
poles, tomato 
trellises and 
such planting 
accessories, 
should now be 
stored away for 
winter. Paint 
those that re- 
quire it. 


2. It is now 
time for all fali 
bulb plantings 
to he com- 
pleted. Always 
plant four 
times as deep 
ag the diameter 
of the bulh, 
mound the 
earth up 80 a3 
to shed water, 
aad mulch the 
eurface well 
with manure. 


9. Carnation 
jants should 
e kept sup- 

ported and 
roperly dis- 
udded. Never 
allow the 
benches to sc- 
cumulate green 
mould. The 
surface of the 
arona shouid 
kept stirred. 
Top-dress with 
sheep manure. 


16. Primula, 
cyclamea, cia- 
eraria and 
other potted 
plants that are 
customarily 
grownin Trames 
may be brought 
inside now. 
Frequeat feed- 
jag with liquid 
menuresis very 
helpful to their 
continued auc- 
cess indoors. 


pears aad other 
stored fruit 
should be 
looked over oc- 
easionally for 
gay decayed 
ones which 
would soon de- 
atroy othera. 
When the fruit 
is wrapped sep- 
arately In soft 
Paper this dan- 
ger is lessened. 


THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


J saw old Autumn in the misty 
morn 
Stand shadowless like Silence, 


listening 


To silence, for no lonely bird would 


sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods 


Jorlorn, 


Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn.— 
Shaking hts lengutd locks all dewy 


bright . 
eer n gossamer that fell by 
nigi 
Pearling hts coronet of golden corn. 


3. Garden 
changes should 
be made now 
be ore the 
ground is froz- 
en, to prevent 
settling and 
other irregular- 
ities in the 
spring. Piants 
disturbed now 
are more likely 
to live thaa 
those moved in 
mid winter. 


10. Sweet 
peas sown now 
and properly 
protected over 
the wiater will 
give quality 
flowers next 
year. A frame 
made of boards 
and covered 
with manure 
after it is put 
in place will be 
an excellent 
protection. 


17. Tender 
roses and all 
tea roses should 
be strawed op 
now to protect 
them. Putting 
earth around 
the bases of the 
plants helps 
shed water and 
will serve to 
protect the 
lower part of 
the plant from 
damage. 


24. At this 
time all hard- 
wooded forcing 
plants such as 
lilaca, cherries 
deutzia, wis- 
taria, etc., 
shouid be lifted 
from their 
places about 
the grounds 
and placed in 
tubs or boxes 
for winter torc- 
ing. 


homas Hood. 


4. Do not neg- 
lect to make 
successional 
sowings in the 
greenhouse of 
vegetable crops 
such as beans, 
cauliflower, 
beets, carrots, 
lettuce, etc. 
The secret of 
success is sow- 
ing in small 
quantities aad 
frequently. 


11. II you 
have not al- 
ready stored 
your i ot crops 
for the winter, 
they should be 
attended to at 
once. Burying 
them in 
trenches out- 
doors with the 
proper kind of 
protecting ma- 
terial is the 
ideal storage. 


18. Manure 
for the garden 
should be pur- 
chased uow. 
For garden 
purposes it im- 
proves greatly 
with age aud 
handijng, and 
it is always 
Possible to get 
manure in the 
fall, while next 
spring is un- 
certain. 


fruit trees had 
better be pro- 
tected now 
from the at- 
tacks of field- 
Mice, rabbits 
and other rod- 
dents which 
girdle the 
trunks. Tarred 
burlap or paper 
collars placed 
above ground 
will help. 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is 
aimed as a reminder for andertaking all his 


tasks in season. 


It is fitted to the latitude 


of the Middle States, but its service should 
be available for the whole country if It be 
remembered that for every one hundred 
miles north or south there is a difference 
of from five to seven days later or earlier 
in performing garden operations. The dates 
given are, of course, for an average season. 


5. Ill-kept 
gardens breed 
diseases and in- 
sects. Clean up 
all refuse and 
burn the stalks 
and other ma- 
terial likely to 
decay. Thor- 
oughly sterilize 
the grouad by 
the application 
of lime or deep, 
consistent 
trenching. 


12. There are 
a number of 
popular peren- 
nialas which 
force well. 
Clumps of core- 
opsis, bleeding 
heart, Shasta 
daisy, dicentra, 
etc., may be 
lifted, potted, 
and thea stored 
outside to ripen 
proven y. before 

orcing. 


i9. Standard 
roses ate among 
the hardest 
gardensubjecta 
to protect. If 
atrawed in they 
must have 
heavy stakes or 
they will be- 
come top- 
heavy. Laying 
the stems down 
and covering 
with earth is 
the best. 


26. Boxwood 
and other ten- 
der evergreens 
should have 
their winter 
protections ap- 
plied now. Bur- 
lap covers that 
are supported 
80 as not to 
come in actual 
contact with 
the plaats are 
the best ma- 
terial for this. 


6. Poinsettia, 
lilies and other 
heat - loving 
crops intended 
for Christmas 
bloom must be 
forced rapidly. 
A temperature 
of 750 of even 
800 when 
Pleaty of mois- 
ture ia avall- 
able, will be 
beneficial to 
them. 


13. Celery 
must be kept 
banked proper- 
ly to protect 
the hearts of 
the planta from 
damage by se- 
vere frost. In 
fact, it can be 
stored in 
trenches any 
time now for 
use doring the 
late fall and 
wiater months. 


20. Freesias, 
French grown 
narcissus, early 
lilies and all 
bulbe of this 
type can be 
brought into a 
higher temper- 
ature now. 
After the buds 
ehow, free ap- 
Peon of 
quid manure 
will benefit the 


27. Low spots 
in the lawn or 
irregularities in 
theaurfacemay 
be top-dressed 
now to over- 
come these 
troubles. Use 
good soil, aad 
when not more 
than 2 inches 
of it is applied 
the grass will 
come through 
all right. 


7. It is per- 
fectly safe to 
plant aspara- 
gus in the fatl 
provided you 
make some ef- 
fort to protect 
it duriag the 
wiater. Pull 
plenty of earth 
up over the 
pianta and 
cover them well 
with decayed 
manure. 


14. Goose- 
berries, cur- 
ranta, raspber- 
ties and black- 
berries sre sur- 
face rooters. A 
heavy winter 


mulch of man- 


ure wili build 
up the fertility 
of the soil and 
heip to protect 
the roots from 
damsge by the 
frost. 


21. House 
plants of all 
kinds should be 
given a little 
extra care at 
thia time. 
Sponge the fo- 
Hage with sosp 
solution, scrub 
the green scum 
off the pots aad 
top - dress the 
soll in them 
with sheep 
manure. 


28. Rhodo- 
dendro ns 
shouid have 
their roots pro- 
tected by a 
heavy mulch of 
leaves or litter. 
Some branches 
of pinee or 
other ever- 
greens thrust 
into the ground 
between the 
planta will pre- 
vent gun-scald. 


SATURDAY 


1. It is not 
too late to start 
seeds of some 
of the more 
rapid - growing 
anauals in the 
greenhouse for 
winter flowers. 
Ol these may 
be mentioned 
calliopsis, 
candytuft, rag- 
ged sailor and 
the ever popu- 
lar mignonette. 


mulched with 
well - rotted 
manure ; this 
not only pro- 
tecta the plante 
but prevents 
the deteriors- 
tioa of the soil. 
Straw to pro- 
tect them from 
the sun should 
be added. 


15. One of 
the hardest 
Plants to pro- 
tect during cold 
weather is the 
French Globe 
artichoke. If 
covered too 
much it decays, 
80 use a frame 
to prevent the 
covering ma- 
terial from ac- 
tually resting 
on the plants. 


22. Sweet 
peas inthe 
greenhouse 
should be ted 
freely with li- 
quid manures. 
The firat flow- 
erg to appear 
ehocld be 
pinched off to 
conserve the 
plants’ 
atreagth. Keep 
the atmosphere 
dry at night. 


29. Most 
smooth-barked 
trees and prac- 
tically all fruit 
trees are gub- 
ject to the at- 
tacks of San 
Jose scaie, 
These trees 
should be 
sprayed with 
one of the sol- 
uble oll mix- 
tures which can 
be purchased. 


DA tn the medders bock o my barn they’s a kinder swompy corner, oll hummocky en’ full o evry 
sort o“ long grass, which fair turns blue with fringed gentians in the fall. For a couple o weeks, if 


the herd frost holds off, 


’Lize goes down there ev'ry few days an’ picks a pitcherful, but we never gets 


tired of em. They’s so durned purty an’ blue—same as the sky; on’ they’s obout the lest o the yeor’s wild 


flowers, foo, ’cept a stray vi'let here an’ there. 


Them late vi'lets is the blue kind, if ye! 


notice 


reckon that’s the November wild flower color, somehow, same as they’s others for the other secsons. In 
the spring it’s white on’ yeller, pink an’ light blue, mostly, like the weather. 


the colors chenge an’ come stron 
cardinal flowers. 


After that the 


i i 2 Then as the sun gets hotter 
ger an’ deeper, til along in August ye see the scorchin’ red © the 
begins to cool off ag’in; more yallers, the blues an’ purples œ the 


asters, the browns o’ the grass an’ leaves, an’ fin ly a patch o' blue at the very end. Blue’s a good color 
any time—soft an’ restful like an’ cool. 


gentians down in my swamp medder, with the rusty deod grass 


along the fence. 


But they ain’t no blue gs as good as them Kittle fringed 
oll 'round an' the dork green cedars 


Old Doc Lemmon. 
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Eleventh Month 


Liming the garden 
in the fall will im- 
prove the produc- 
tiveness of the soil 


Dead vines from the 

vegetable garden 

may be added to 
the compost heap 


ake x 


When the bulbs are 

well rooted they can 

be brought into the 
house 


A well developed bulb 

with the roots spread, 

ready to force for winter 
bloom indoors 


A good bonfire of the odds-and-ends 

such as cornstalks, dead branches, etc., 

is a great help toward general garden 
cleanliness and insect pest control 


north of New York 


Burlap covers should be placed over 
the boxwood as winter protection. 
These bushes are not really hardy 


Succession plantings of 

beans are now in order 

in the greenhouse. Plant 
in rows 2“ apart 


> * 
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AN INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT 


Attention is directed to a further addition to our Division of Fine Furniture 
wherein we are displaying a large and varied selection of Bedroom and Dining 
Room sets at attractive prices. 


Selected with the same knowledge and discriminating taste which enabled us 
to create and make possible the enviable reputation of our Hand-made Furniture, 
the merchandise now offered marks a new epoch. 


Refinement in design and finish, durability of construction, and moderate prices 
simplify the problem of economical home furnishing. 


A skilled staff of decorators to assist, when desired. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Ol 


The new 


Premier 


Pathescope 


Flickerless, Safety Standard 
Motion Picture Projector 


Em bodies seven years of successful experience 
gained in the world-wide sale and use of over 
10,000 former models in exclusive City and 
Country Homes, Schools, Churches, Clubs and 
Commercial Establishments. 


The New Premier is as great an improvement over the 
former models as the modern self-starting, high-powered 
limousine is superior to the auto of ten years ago. So simple 
that anybody can operate it. So exquisitely built that its 
pictures amaze and delight the expert critics. So safe with 
its narrow-width, slow-burning film that it is labeled by the 
Underwriters, “Enclosing booth not required.” 


Can be used anywhere without a licensed operator or insur- 
ance restrictions. The ideal projector for outdoor evening 
entertainments on the lawn. 


Weighs only 23 pounds with universal motor. Fits in a small 
suitcase for the traveler or can be mounted on a handsome 
cabinet. 


Throngh the Pathéscope Film Exchanges already established 
in principal cities the Pathéscope owner may rent or exchange 
reels as often as desired. 


Nearly 1,500 reels of the world’s best Dramas, Comedies, 
Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational, and War 
Pictures now available and more added weekly. 


Think of having Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Wm. S. 
Hart in your own home,—or you can 


Take Your Own Motion Pictures 


with the Pathéscope Camera, as hundreds 
are doing, and preserve a priceless record 
of loved ones in living, fascinating action 
on the screen. 


Choice of the exacting 

We number among our patrons Vincent Astor, Mrs. J. Ogden 
Armour, Frederick G. Bourne, Geo. W. Baker, Mrs. Edwin 
Gould, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., Otto 
Kahn, Chas. S. Mellen, Henry C. Phipps, Mrs. Jacob Schiff, 
Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, F. W. Woolworth and others. 


Clubs, Churches and Schools 


_ Find in the NEW PREMIER PATHESCOPE 
just what they need to entertain, interest and 
instruct. 


The Pathéscope Exchange contains over 1,100 
different subjects, to snit every taste, every mood, 
any age and all occasions, 


Visit the Pathéscope Salon or write or call for literature. 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1810, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Venetian Blinds and Their Kin 


(Continued from page 39) 


less usage rather better—and its edges 
cannot get crumpled and frayed if it 
is not pulled up straight. The great 
durability of Venetian blinds is amply 
attested by many that have been in use 
for nearly a century or even longer. 
As to the second objection, it may be 
answered that whatever floating dust 
collects on the surface of the slats soon 
becomes visible and clamors for re- 
moval, which, on sanitary grounds at 
any rate, is much better than having 
it absorbed into, or encrusted upon, the 
texture of a roller shade. It is perfectly 
easy to clean Venetian blinds thor- 
oughly by drawing them all the way 
down and then tipping the slats verti- 
cally down and next vertically up, thus 
exposing in turn each side of the slats 
to be dusted with a brush or wiped 
clean with a cloth. 


Hanging Blinds 


The practical details connected with 
the hanging of Venetian blinds naturally 
demand some attention. In a window 
constructed with a sufficiently deep 
jamb, tbe box at the window head may 
be set within the jambs and as close to 
the glass as may be desired. If glass 
curtains are used, hung close to the 
sashes, or separate sash curtains. at- 
tached to the upper and lower sashes, 
the Venetian blind box may be set back 
from the glass far enough for the slats 
to fall free of them when the blind is 
lowered or raised. If the curtains are 
hung farther in from the sashes, then 
the blind may be moved close up to 
the -glass and occupy the same space 
that a roller shade, similarly hung, 
would take. If one wishes to confine 
the blind rigidly to one vertical plane 
of movement so that it may nat in any 
way interfere with curtains or hang- 
ings, a grooved strip may be attached 


to the jambs, in which the small ends 
of guide rods, set at intervals among the 
slats, slide freely up and down. 

When the blind box is set within the 
window jambs there can be no inter- 
ference with the arrangement of hang- 
ings. When the window jambs are not 
deep enough to receive the blind box at 
the window head, it may be set on the 
window trim and the hangings may de- 
pend from a rod projecting slightly 
from the trim and enclosed in a detach- 
able valance box or cornice. 

When Venetian blinds are used with 
ranges of windows or with casements 
that open inward—casements ought to 
open outward, but sometimes do not— 
they can be managed with just as little 
difficulty and rather more grace than 
roller shades under the same conditions. 
The roller shade attached to a casement 
or to a so-called French window is a 
decorative abomination and need not 
be considered. 

Akin to the Venetian blind—it may 
even have been its remote ancestor— 
is the split-bamboo shade, which has 
this advantage, that it is thinner and 
takes up rather less space than the ordi- 
nary Venetian blind. It has not, how- 
ever, the same powers of adjustment 
and when lowered it only modifies the 
light and never wholly excludes it. 
Neither does it permit the direction of 
the light to be regulated. The strips 
may be of various widths and also may 
be either stained or unstained or else 
painted any color desired. For rooms 
where there is a semi-Oriental note in 
the furnishing or where less of elegance 
or of formality in the appointments is 
permissible than in rooms of a more 
carefully studied scheme, the split- 
bamboo shade may often be found an 
acceptable alternative to the more 
courtly Venetian blind. 


Kwa-Cho—The Flower and Bird 
Prints of Japan 
(Continued from page 27) 


Hishikawa Moronobu’s Book of 
Flowers and Birds issued in 1683 under 
the title of Shimpan Kwa-Cho Yezukishi 
is an example of the earlicst sort of 
Japanese wood-block Kwa-Cho. Mor- 
onobu (1625-1694) was the first to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of the wood- 
cut, and to initiate the Japanese Yehon, 
or picture-book, in which the illustra- 
tion was given a place of greater im- 
portance than the text. His Yehon 
Gusa Awase, too, presented pictorially 
a collection of plants accompanied by 
poems upon them. Thence onward the 
Kwa-Cho prints developed. We have 
Isoda Koriusai (1760-1780), Kitawo 
Shigemasa (1739-1819), Kitagawa Uta- 
maro (1753-1806), Utagawa Toyohiro 
(1763-1828), Katsushika Hokusai (c. 
1760-1849), Ichiryusai Hiroshige (1797- 
1858), followed by Keisei Yeisen and 
the later artists of Yedo (Tokyo), Kyoto 
and Osaka, also including the Kwa-Cho 
subjects of the masters of the Suri- 
mono prints (prints of occasion), all of 
them designing exquisite Kwa-Cho. But 
of them all the Kwa-Cho prints of 
Hokusai, “Old Man Mad with Painting,” 
as he liked to style himself, and of the 
incomparable landscapist, Hiroshige, 
stand forth pre-eminent. Though rich 
in power and invention, the Kwa-Cho 
of Hokusai suggest the Chinese ancestry 
of tbe art more than do the Flower- 
and-Bird subjects of Hiroshige. 

I recall going to the galleries of a 
dealer in Japanese prints with a friend 
who wisbed to send a Kwa-Cho print 
of fine quality as a wedding present. 
The choice was between A Camellia and 


Blue Bird and A Pink with Butterfly 
and Bird, both being equally beau- 
tiful. The matter was settled by the 
Japanese attendant, who suggested, with 
many apologies for his presumption, 
that perhaps the pink, butterfly and 
bird would be more lucky than camel- 
lia and blue bird if one was to follow 
the Japanese superstition that since the 
camellia flower was so easily broken 
from its stem it was not suited for 
wedding decorations, but was considered 
highly appropriate for funerals. As to 
the pink, it was an emblem of love just 
as the cho (butterfly) was the emblem 
of joyful union. 


Symbolism in Kwa-Cho 


The Japanese are very particular 
about these matters. With them every- 
thing is symbolic or emblematic, and 
they would not think of combining the 
opposed “elements” except with a defi- 
nite “literary” intention, or as subtly 
conveying particular allusion. 

The “etiquette” of flowers is of an- 
cient foundation, while certain flowers 
are invariably associated with certain 
birds. Thus the Bamboo and Crane 
symbolize longevity and happiness. 
The Plum Blossom and the Nightingale 
are pictured together, for the Japanese 
remember that it has been said “the 
voice of the nightingale is the perfume 
of the plum turned to music.” Laf- 
cadio Hearn wrote “Though the plum 
flower is certainly a rival in heauty of 
the cherry, the Japanese compare 
woman’s beauty—physical beauty—to 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Final Notice to the Public! 


(57-159 East 32nd Street 


Between Lexington Ave. and Third Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
— 8 ſTABLISHED 1878 


he O Ee 
We Vacate Our Present Premises 


On December 31st, 1919 


OUR ENTIRE COLLECTION OF 
Highest Class Period Furniture and 
Furnishings, Italian Garden Marbles 


and Terra Cottas 


Goods in Process at Our Factories, and 


SEVERAL EUROPEAN COLLECTIONS 


Which Have Been Held in Abeyance During the Wa-, 
and Which We Have Agreed to Accept for Sale Will 
Be Offered to the Public as They Arrive. The 
Whole When All Goods Are In, 


AMOUNTING TO $342,628.00, TO BE 
SOLD FOR 50c ON THE DOLLAR 


=f 


No one interested in Fine Furnishings should 
fail to visit our Showrooms and see this remark- 
able and comprehensive Collection. 

The Aimone Manufacturing Company will 
stand back of every sale made, and purchasers 
may be so assured. 

All prior notices to the Trade are hereby 
withdrawn. An unusual opportunity is afforded 
to Dealers, Decorators and Architects. 

Goods purchased at this sale are not subject 
to return or exchange. 

No articles sent on approval. 
purchases carefully packed at cost. 


TERMS OF SALE—NET CASH 
SALE NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


A G pp. „ 157-159 E. 32nd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Out-of-town 
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Kwa-Cho— The Flower and Bird 
Prints of Japan 


(Continued from page 62) 


the cherry flower, never to the plum; 
but womanly virtue and sweetness, on 
the other hand, are compared to the 
plum, never to the cherry.” The Iris 
is an emblem of Victory, the Peony of 
Regal Power, and the Wistaria of Youth. 
The Wistaria and Cuckoo symbolize 
Summer, while the Orange-blossom 
and Cuckoo symbolize the memory of 
departed things. To the, Japanese, the 
Falcon is a symbol of generosity and 
nobility of disposition, the Mandarin 
Duck of conjugal felicity, the Wild 
Goose. of caution, the Crane of longev- 
ity. There are reasons for this based in 
legend. For instance, the Crane is an 
emblem of longevity because the Jap- 
anese in centuries past believed this 
bird lived to an age of two thousand 
years, at which time it turned from 
white to black, while at six hundred 
years it gave up the happy indulgence 
of eating and subsisted on fluids only. 

The Japanese assign a plant or flower 
to each of the months, — January has 
the pine, February the plum, March the 
peach, April the cherry, May the wis- 
taria, June the iris, July the morning- 
glory, August the lotus, September the 
seven grasses, October the maple, No- 
vember the chrysanthemum and De- 
cember the camellia. Then there are 
the four flowers for the seasons—Spring 
with the daffodil, Summer the lily, 
Autumnn the Jotus or the chrysanthe- 
mum, and Winter the crimson plum. 
Autumn also has its separate list of 
plant8—lespedeza, blossom of the Su- 
suki, wild pink, yellow valerian, Chi- 
nese agrimony, morning-glory and 
Eulalia. 


Illustrating Hokku 


Nearly all the Kwa-Cho prints are 
allusive illustrations to well-known Jap- 
anese poems. The Japanese people are 
as fond of poetry as the Italians are 
of music. As the words in the Japanese 
language end in syllables, or in n, a 
variety of rhymes would be impossible, 
hence the Japanese poetry completely 
disregards rhyme. The forms of the 
poems are also confined to alternating 
lines of five and seven syllables, ending 
in the Uta or Tanka form with two 
lines of seven syllables, whether the 
poem is of the usual length of 31 sylla- 
bles or more. The epigrammatic Hokku 
or Haikai contains but three lines of 
seventeen syllables in all, arranged 5-7-5. 
To know something of the poems that 
accompany the Flower-and-Bird prints 
is one of the delights in collecting them, 
and one curiously neglected by collec- 
tors who scratch only the surface of 
the pleasure to be had in knowing all 
about the things they possess. 


On a Kwa-Cho of a cherry branch and 
woodpecker one may chance to find this 
poem by Joso (1663-1704): 

Kitsutzuki no sagasu ya 

Kare-ki wo sagasu 

Hana no naka, 
which one may translate: “Amid the 
blossoms of the cherry forlornly the 
woodpecker seeks a withered branch.” 
On a Kwa-Cho of a flower above which 
is a soaring skylark may appear Sampu’s 
poem, 

Ko ya matan 

Amari hibari no 

Taka agari, 
“Too high soars the nightingale whose 
little ones left in the nest alone long 
for her return.” I have a Kwa-Cho in 
which a wagtail is the bird depicted. 
Above appears this poem by the famous 
Boncho, master of the haikai form, 

Yo no naka wa 

Seki-rei no o no 

Hima Mo nashi, 
which may be rendered, Flect as the 
day is life. The Wagtail flicks its tail 
and Jo, life vanishes!” As an example 
of the Tanka form we find on a Kwa- 
Cho of a cherry branch and bird with 
a great moon in the background, this 
ode of the poet Saigyo (1115-1188): 

Nageke tote 

Tsuki ya wa mono wo 

Omowasuru 

Kakochi-gao naru 

Waga namida kana— 
“Overcome with pity for the world, 
tears flood my eyes, Ah, can it be the 
moon whose melancholy light has sad- 
dened me to-night!” This recalls to 
mind the story of how Saigyo on be- 
ing requested to scare a bird from the 
branch of a blossoming cherry, whose 
beauty of color was being interfered 
with by the presence of its jarring 
color note according to the ideas of 
the extravagantly æsthetic master of 
the garden, so vigorously whacked his 
fan against the branch that it killed 
the bird as well as scattered the cherry 
blossoms, much to the master’s displeas- 
ure. When Saigyo returned home he 
was met by his wife, who related to 
him a dream she had the night before, 
wherein she dreamed that Saigyo had 
struck her with his fan. So overcome 
was he with remorse at having killed 
the bird, which incident he connected 
with the dream, that he withdrew in 
sadness from the world. 

Perhaps you, too, will come to find 
an interest in the Kwa-Cho prints, and 
although one might write volumes upon 
this single subject, I shall be content if 
I bave here hinted at their allurements 
in a manner that will suggest independ- 
ent research, 


The Sofa as a Decorative Feature 
(Continued from page 34) 


The French artists may at times have 
developed a little more florid designs 
than did their English competitors, but 
there is grace and delicacy in their types 
of furniture that are lacking in any 
other masters’ work. They are also 
noted for their nicety of proportions, 
thus assuring to them a place in the 
decorative field for all time. 

The taste for luxurious furnishing that 
was brought about during the Restora- 
tion, is responsible, in a great measure, 
for many of the upholstered pieces of 
that day. They were featured in the 
homes of the wealthy, more especially 
during the reign of Charles the Second, 
who used for the covering of bis house- 
hold belongings, fabrics made on French 
or Flemish looms. His training led him 


to demand vivid coloring in furnishings, 
which soon came into vogue. 

For some time the public have been 
demanding better and more appropriate 
furniture for their houses, and much 
of the present-day upholstery has been 
copied from museum pieces or adapted 
from them to conform to the period 
exploited. It is also an acknowledged 
fact that the type created a century or 
two ago, is absolutely perfect in design 
and execution. 

There is an absence of distinction in 
many of the other American types, 
owing to lack of time spent in their 
designing. 

Let us take as an instance the Classic 
era, where the dignity and simplicity of 

(Continued on page 66) 
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10 > a Even the best Tea must be packed 
sizes ~ right. Every single one of our 


famous blends is— 


PACKED ONLY IN TIN TO KEEP THE FLAVOR IN 


Ridgways Tea 


ga -Tea First” 


ENG-EQUIPT 
Heds of Mood 


Beauty of wood -strength of steel 


1 Beds of 
Wood have the harmonious 
exterior of wood and the 
stalwart interior ot a steel 
frame. They are thoroughly 
hygienic and noiseless as the 
step of time. 


A truly artistic metal bed is 
unusual. The ordinary wood 
bed sins in many ways. It 
creaks and squeaks, catches 
and holds dust, and grows old 
and weak prematurely. Only 
Seng-equipt Beds can give you 
the beauty of wood and the 
strength of steel. ` 


N 
CHICAGO 
N 


If you are interested in home decora- 
tion, write for “The Bedroom Beautiful” 
by Ruth Angell. Beds of Wood 
bearing the Seng trade-mark may be 
secured wherever good furniture is sold. 


THE SENG COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


world’s largest makers of furniture hardware 


—— 
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The Sofa as a Decorative Feacure 
(Continued from page 64) 


the furniture were well worthy of imi- 
tation. During the time of the Renais- 
sance, many motifs had their origin in 
the Classic designs, applied, however, 
with a freer hand, and possibly a more 
colorful treatment. It was then that 
rich brocades came into vogue, to be 
used as coverings for the elaborate 
pieces of furniture. 

Later on, when luxury and pomp cen- 
tered around “the Sun King,” as Louis 
XIV was called, the Gobelin establish- 
ments came into existence, noted for 
their furniture, as well as for their tap- 
estries. Seats for chairs and sofas were 
much wider, for space was needed for 
the spreading of petticoats and the 
elaborate satin coats worn in those days. 

Upholstered sofas, many of them 
showing Dutch influence, were found 
in the William and Mary Period, al- 
though it is hard to draw a line be- 
tween that and Queen Anne’s time. It 
was the commencement of a domestic 
style which meant comfort rather than 
a strict adherence to beauty of outline. 
After that came the Georgian Period, 
when the artist artisans, such as Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite, and Adam, came 
into vogue. 

The couches which frequently ap- 
peared in Southern homes in this coun- 
try, from 1645 to 1670, were very ex- 
pensive, but in reality were only long 
chairs, without backs. The turned couch 
came in later, about 1700. The next 
innovation was the Duchess, which 
was of the Chippendale type, consisting 
of three pieces which locked together 
with metal clamps. 

Hepplewhite and Sheraton did prac- 
tically nothing along this line, but dur- 
ing the Empire and Directoire Periods, 
we find many fine examples. These were 
often made of well selected mahogany, 
the sides enriched with diamond-shaped 
panels, marked off by ebony beads. 
These sofas were popular in America, 
during the early part of the 19th Cen- 
tury, some of them being very beautiful 
in design. 


The Adam Influence 


Robert Adam’s works stand out dis- 
tinctly from that of the other master 
craftsmen. During his reign there was 
a decided change in furniture making, 
a return to the Classic style which neces- 
sitated greater delicacy of treatment. 
He came into power when many coun- 
tries had grown weary of the magnifi- 
cence in both English and French courts, 
a time when a change was imperative. 
In both interior decorating and design- 


ing of furniture, he showed an orig- 
inality and charm that are fully appre- 
ciated today. In his work there was a 
feeling of the Louis XVI Period and he 
also borrowed many ideas from the 
Chinese. His designs had a dignity and 
subtle elegance shown by no other 
artist in the furniture world. 

Many of his pieces were made of ma- 
hogany, others of rosewood or walnut. 
each one was finished with a nicety of 
detail and richness of design that make 
them particularly effective against the 
white wainscot of the modified Colonial 
house of today. 

If we are fortunate enough to own a 
Duncan Phyfe sofa, it is indeed a treasure 
trove. His works are distinguished for 
their swecping curves, charming details, 
and wonderful proportions. The legs 
of his sofa, delicate in design, sweep 
outward with infinite grace and show 
a concave curve which makes them 
without duplication at the present time, 
as he never copied from his predecessors. 
Despite the demand for Empire during 
his day, he kept to delicate treatment 
in his use of brass ornamentation, which 
was his own special craft. 


Modern Tendencies 


Fortunately, today we are eliminating 
the cheap, shoddy pieces that were so 
prevalent several years ago, replacing 
them with well designed, practical bits, 
thus creating more homelike rooms. On 
account of the limited space in the 
average apartment, sofas are less cum- 
bersome than formerly. The thickness 
of the arms and back has been mate- 
rially reduced without any lessening of 
comfort. Down cushions are being used 
extensively on account of their dura- 
bility and comfort, and the element of 
decoration they bring to a sofa. 

We are wont to think of the old time 
sofa as stiff and uncomfortable, recalling 
the haircloth coverings of years gone by. 
Now these can be replaced by charming 
fabrics which often produce an up-to- 
date touch in interior decoration and 
permit a sofa of a different type to 
mingle harmoniously with pieces of 
other periods. 

There are many charming effects that 
can be obtained in the coverings for 
these important bits of furniture from 
the cool flowering chintz with its cheery 
touch, to the rich brocaded textiles that 
have an alluring charm all their own. 

Remember your home is an indica- 
tion of you. Only by a harmonious 
blending of beautiful and appropriate 
things, can the setting be made worthy. 


Where the proportions and size of the sun parlor permit, include a 


sofa among the furnishings. 


This shows a sofa, painted a light 


color to harmonize with the walls and lattice of a Boston sun 
room. James I. Wingate, decorator 
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A glimpse of 
Paine’s 
Old English 


Room 


Showing the pleasing yet 
informal atmosphere of 
an Italian table and 
chairs, —a “bilboa” 
looking-glass, rare old 
Chinese hangings and 
ancient oaken paneling. 


Interior decorators and makers of fine 


. furniture for eighty-four years 


Fire Screen 


. E 
FURNITURE 13 East FOE SL: DRAPERIES 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


REPRODUCTIONS New Yc 4 DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS PARIS 
18 FAUBS 
POISSONNIERE 


l 


FACTORY 
Ish TO loch ST. AVE. C. 


Paine Furniture Company, Boston 


More than a store—a Boston 
Institution 


‘ Mahal Study a 
Woren entirely in ane piara from tha beat wool yarn, =. 


The subtle atmosphere of Oriental art 


is retained in every Bengal-Oriental rug. Not only are the 
studies selected with infinite care, but accuracy of reproductive 
art is reflected in minute detail—in hand woven effect as well 
as the soft, pliable fabric itself. 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


REPRODUCTIONS 


are sold at so much less than the Oriental studies from which 
they were made that they cannot fail to command your atten- 
tion and interest. 

Portfollo of color plates sent upon request. These printe are 

mode from originol photogrophe by Underwood & Underwood, 


and being 11x14 inches in size give on exceptionally accurate 
idea of both design and color hormonies. 


Bengal-Oriental rugs are sold and guaranteed by reliable dealera in all sec- 
tions of the United States. The name of the merchant in your city selling 
these rugs may be had by writing to us. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER COMPANY, INC. 
20 West 39th St., at Fifth Ave. New York 
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Distinctive 1 
Home Lighting ` 


Few homes have lighting fixtures which 

are actually beautiful. But more and 

more attention is being given to this sub- 

ject of artistic lighting. ; 
And even if you are not building a new 
house, you can improve your present 

home at no great expense with 


This design harmonizes with almost any 
home furnishing and the prices are revo- 
lutionary for handsome, high quality 
fixtures. 


Colonial silver finish suitable 
for dining room... .$28.50 
$29.50 west of the Rockies. 


2 light, with switch, antique 
Bracket “Sea $10.25 


$10.75 west of the Rockies. 


Colonial silver finish....$12.50 
$13.00 west of the Rockies. 


On request we will gladly give you the name of the 
nearest dealer where these fixtures can be seen. 


EDWARD MILLER 
& COMPANY 

_ Meriden, Connecticut 

Established 1844 
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House & Garden 


The Patio—An Architectural Heritage 


(Continued from page 40) 


It is a known fact that the patios of 
Spain are, as a rule, more beautiful and 
sumptuous than those of Latin Amer- 
ica, but the latter have the attractive- 
ness of their tropical flowers which 
remind one strongly of those of Anda- 
lusia, filled with the delicate perfumes 
of orange-trees and carnations. The 
patios of Castile, Leon and Aragon are 
serious and magnificent in the old 
manorial houses as well as in tbe castles, 
and those of Andalusia are so extremely 
beautiful that they can never be cast 
into oblivion once a person has seen 
them. In some cities, such as Seville, 
the patios are, in, truth, their glory and 
pride, and there are some worthy, in- 
deed, of the traditions of the Arabs, 
being so beautiful and attractive that it 
is still said in Spain that when a wealthy 
person of Seville would have a house 
built he would order the architect as 
follows: “Make me a patio, and with 
what is left, a house.” And thus the 
Spanish patios have become famous the 
world over. They combine the peace 
and silence of the monastic cloisters 
with the pagan gaiety and beauty of the 


Arabic and Pompeian yards. 


Transplanted Patios 


Our readers will undoubtedly fully 
understand why in all Latin America 
the patios constitute the most interest- 
ing themes and current topics of the 
day. The Spanish conquerors and col- 
onizers settled in America from Cali- 
fornia to the extreme South. Even to- 
day in the old cities on the Pacific Coast 
Americans are able to find vestiges of 
these patios. Those of Mexico, Cuba 
and other Latin American countries re- 
mind us of the Spanish patios. They 
are generally made of rubblework, are 
whitewashed, and their pavement is 
made of brick. Those of Spain have the 
columns of the gallery made of marble 
and in the walls of the interior of the 
gallery high friezes of Mooresque glazed 
tile, of vivid colors, precious drawings 
and iridescent reflections open to tbe 
light of the sun and moon, which can 
easily reach them. In the center of the 
Spanish patio there is nearly always a 
well with artistic ironwork, and in tbose 
of Andalusia a fountain around which 
flowers and plants grow profusely. In 
the patios of America there are flowers, 
too, and fountains, the latter being of 
Oriental origin and design. 

These patios of classic Spanish archi- 
tecture are reached from the street by 
the zaguan or corridor which is closed 
with a magnificent front door grating 
of iron. Across the patio, in front of 
this entrance, is located another grating 
leading to the garden which extends 
itself behind the house. When the house 
has a top floor, the stairway on one of 
the sides of the gallery leads one to the 
interior of the building, without de- 
tracting from the beauty of the patio. 
This form of stairway, however, is 
rather an adaptation, made previously 
by the Spaniards themselves in the 
colonies, than the classic manner of de- 
veloping the stairs in the native country. 

So it may truthfully be stated that 
the Spanish houses of Latin America 
have their origin in the Far East, hav- 
ing gone through a period of develop- 
ment in Greece and Pompeii, and hav- 
ing been inspired as well by the Arabic 
influence, which in Spain has left such 
wonderful works of art as the Alham- 
bra of Granada and the Alcazar of 
Seville, these being in truth the realiza- 
tion of the Arabian Nights in all their 
glorious splendor of a phantasy lit by 
the legendary torch of Mahomet, for 
which the most celebrated artisans of 
India, Bagdad and Damascus came. to 
finally reach the world of Columbus 


where their peculiar beauty is repro- 


duced under the golden rays of the 
tropical sun and the moonlit nights of 


the western latitudes, in the midst of 
the splendors and sublimity of Mother 
Nature, astonishingly luxuriant. 


Latin American Types 


But the requirements of modern life, 
unfortunately, are casting all this aside, 
and who knows if in America the Span- 
ish patios will begin to fade away, as 
is already happening in the large cities 
of Spain where all the houses are mod- 
ern and have several stories without 
patio, and in the modern cities of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco, California, Mexico 
City, Montevideo, Buenos Aires? These 
patios still exist in Havana and Vera 
Cruz, and how ardently we would wish 
that those patios that have passed in 
such a glorious manner throughout the 
centuries would not die in America! 
For it can well be said that the history 
of the civilization of those countries of 
the New Continent is written on them. 

The patios can exist, notwithstand- 
ing the requirements of our modern life. 
There is absolutely nothing more adapt- 
able to all times and all civilizations, as 
is clearly demonstrated when we state 
that they existed under Greek paganism, 
under the Roman Empire, under the 
austere spirit of the Castilians as well 
as under the dreamy spirit of the sons 
of Mahomet and in the new American 
colonies on this side of the Atlantic. 


For All Climates 


Moreover, the patio can adapt itself 
to all climatic conditions. There are 
patios in Northern Spain, in Salamanca, 
Leon and Burgos, where, during the 
winter time, the snow completely covers 
the ground, for be it known that the 
patio can well be covered with a glass 
roof. And we likewise see them in the 
south, in Andalusia, where the heat is 
as intense as in the tropics, because the 
patio is covered with a large canvas 
awning which protects you from the 
ardent rays of the sun, and metamor- 
phoses the garden filled with flowers, 
with fountains and marbles, into the 
most exquisitely delicious place of rest 
and recreation. 

Religious and civil architecture has 
also adopted this structure of the Span- 
ish patios. The convents and missions 
that exist in America from the time of 
the Spanish conquests still retain the 
traces of these most beautiful patios, 
and in all Latin America the old palaces 
of the Spanish viceroys are to be found, 
constructed in the same manner as the 
old houses of Seville, with the large 
interior patio. 


Modified Styles 


The style of the architecture of the 
patios has also been modified to a 
certain extent as time has elapsed. At 
first they had the classic simplicity of 
the Roman and Grecian courtyards; 
later on they were embellished with 
attractive ornaments, paintings, draw- 
ings, stone work, arabesques and in- 
scriptions of the Arabian courtyards, 
tiles and marble incrustations, jaspers 
and even perfumed woods as in the 
Alhambra. After this came the classic 
patio of Castilian design with the in- 
fluence of a Gothic style. Later on we 
see the real Spanish patio which was in- 
troduced in America, the style being 
of the Spanish Renaissance, as the one 
of the University of “Alcala de Henares” 
near Madrid and similar to that of the 
palace of the Dukes of the Infantado in 
Guadalajara (Spain). Then a little later 
on the patio of the so-called Greco- 
Roman style came to Latin America 
and it has since predominated in the 
Spanish colonies, being the style created 
by a famous architect, Francisco Her- 
rera, who constructed the magnificent 
Monastery of the Escorial“ near Ma- 
drid. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Heuer Looms 
dnc. 


Jaiak Dessau 


Manufacturers of hand 
woven tapestries; of hand ©) 
woven textiles for curtains 
and furniture coverings, 
from our own designs and 
cartoons, from materials 
dyed and woven in our own 
establishment. 


841 Madison (Teste 
News Mark City 


— 


Pp fixtures of Hand 
Forged Wrought Geo from 
the W, Irving Forge, 326Sast 
38th Strecto, Bew York Git 
are also Gems of distinctive 


character 


Genuine Reed Furniture 


Unusual Designs Created Exclusively for 
Homes of Refinement, Clubs and Yachts 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


Special designs 


fox opecial houses 


CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 


Earth 


Kohler Viceroy“ Bath Recess Pattern 


KOHLER 


Als MEANS 46 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Kohler leadership in the realm of plumb- 
ing ware is the result of forty-six years of 


doing things well. 


And the Kohler idea of doing things 
well’? means imparting to the unseen de- 
tails a value as marked and permanent as 
that which distinguishes the superiorities 
that are visible and readily apparent. This 
value is assured by the Kohler name glazed 
inconspicuously into the enamel. 


Whether it be the famous Viceroy“ 
Bathtub installed in some fine home or 
hotel, or a complete plumbing equipment 
for a great factory, or a kitchen sink, it is 
a worthy Kohler product through and 
through, the result of this forty-six years 
of well-doing. 


Kohler quality, the direct result of this 
experience, has a particular significance 
for the architect, plumber, and Kohler 
users, to whom lasting value is a para- 
mount consideration. 


May we send you, with our compliments, 
an interesting and well-illustrated book 
which describes the method employed at 
the great Kohler community factory in 
the making of a complete line of enameled 
plumbing ware unusual in beauty and 
service ? 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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The Patio—An Architectural Heritage 
(Continued from page 68) 


This style, which is extremely bril- 
liant and very beautiful in certain build- 
ings, is very appropriate and adapts 
itself to the patios of private residences. 
All the patios of Latin America can be 
said to follow this design. In Cuba 
and Mexico especially this can be easily 
proven. 8 

In the old houses of the wealthy 
classes in Havana we still find most in- 

| teresting patios which give a very good 
| idea of the true value and importance 
| that they have had as far as Spanish 
architecture is concerned. In Mexico 
and in South America the patios are 
likewise most interesting, and in Lima 
(Peru), Bogota (Colombia) and La Paz 
(Bolivia) many patios of classic style 
are still to be found. 


The Works of Herrera 


The most noted architects of Spain 
were responsible for these patios. Accord- 
ing to the chronicles of those by-gone 
days, the wonderful Herrera, author 
of the Escorial,“ resided in America 
for a long time and left the imprint of 
his genius in many cathedrals, churches 
and palaces, besides leaving a large 
number of architects who continued the 


traditions of Spanish architecture in all 
Latin America. 

The only difference existing as a rule 
between these patios and those of Spain 
of the same time is shown in the ma- 
terial] with which they are built. Those 
in Spain were always made of stone and 
those of Latin America of rubblework 
recovered with lime. The patios of 
America as well as all those of Greco- 
Roman style are completely uncovered 
like those of Castile. In Andalusia 
(Spain) the patios are covered with 
awnings during the warm months, but 
this custom was never followed in Latin 
America. 

In conclusion, we may state, as we 
did at the beginning of this article, that 
the patio is one of the main charac- 
teristics of Spanish architecture, of the 
greatest beauty, and gives you a perfect 
idea of the spiritual expression of the 
Spanish people, who still retain in their 
souls Greek and Roman paganism, the 
mysticism and austerity of medieval 
times and the day-dreams of the Arabs. 
Hence the reason why Spanish patios 
are impregnated with the tranquillity of 
monastic cloisters and the gaiety of 
Pompeian impluviums. 


Furniture for a Bachelor’s Room 
(Continued from page 46) 


How usually beauty-starved are our 
bachelors, unless they boast interpretive 
souls of their own! How uncomfort- 
able we make them with our precon- 
ceived idea of high minds that scorn 
mere charming surroundings! How irri- 
tating it must be when we kindly pro- 
vide them with feminine fripperies and 
furnishings, dimly sensing that they 
must appreciate colorful comfort as we 
do, but failing to incorporate the mas- 
culine raison detre into the scheme. 
Who cannot picture a man’s sheer dis- 
gust at frilly curtains, embroidery, and 
heart-pincushions in white over blue, a 
silly bed, and inane Madonna pictures! 
Any real man would stay out to 
escape it! 


What a Man Likes 


Aside from estheticism, what a man 
wants is a place to put his ashes; nice 
clear windows to let in the light for his 
shave, and no ruffles to pull aside to see 
if he has to be bothered with an um- 
brella that day. He also wants an easy 
place to write letters; a bed that does 
not look like a bed, but that feels 
mighty good to get into at night; a soft, 
squashy lounging chair and a good read- 
ing light, and plenty of room to stretch 
in. A man hates to have no room in 
which to walk. He abominates having 
to sidle round the bed to get to the 
bureau, where he at last deposits what 
is left of his falling ash on the pin tray. 
He likes things clear cut and to the 
point, without any fuss and, above all 
things, easy. He likes decent, manly 
places to keep his things. He hates to 
grope around desperately in a needle- 
case for bis collar buttons, or in a work- 
bag for his razor; to have to thread his 
neckties through one of those asinine 
beaded affairs, or to stow away his 
handkerchiefs in a folding case that 
laces. 

So in the more generalized room sur- 
roundings, a man appreciates any source, 
either suggestive or actual, that pro- 
vides him with a nice dingy tan or gray 
wall covering that improves in appear- 
ance as his waves of tobacco smoke 
beat against its surface. A thick, soft, 
dust-colored rug, with only hints of 
other color in it; window bare to the 
light and the sun; furniture that will 
not scratch. since it has not an over- 


polished finish; adequate storing places 
for raiment—a tall-boy, a chest, a chif- 
fonier, if all of these by chance are 
needed. A couch bed or a day bed that 
is not only comfortable at night, but 
masculinely good looking in the day- 
time. A number of soul-satisfying 
chairs, well made enough to withstand 
that weary flop of familiarity after the 
day's work is done; plenty of mirrors, 
few pictures, and many books. These 
things, in their various combinations, 
accomplish the proper and satisfying 
background for a man. 

Less frequently do we find a man 
grinning sheepishly when caught on a 
furniture quest: he knows what he 
wants and he knows that we know that 
he knows it. More often do we see 
masculine shoppers wandering through 
aisles of mahogany, or bachelors in 
their oldest clothes “doing” tbe antique 
shops in search of a bargain. Nor do 
we impute them with matrimonial in- 
tentions. However, if that fateful day 
does dawn, a lovingly collected group of 
fine furniture pieces will rob house 
furnishing of some of its financial terror. 


The Cretonnes 


In this particular masculine sanctu- 
ary, cretonne was responsible for what 
followed. Some man-creatures have an 
abhorrence for cretonne, dating probably 
to their infant days when their little 
souls wriggled in disdain at the forget- 
me-not indignities and the blue satin 
bows with which they were besprinkled. 
Chintz closely resembling this, that 
mother used to have in her bedroom, 
persists in dangling itself before their 
mental vision at the mention of the 
word cretonne. This is unfortunate, 
for you can get as much man-sized cre- 
tonne as you can afford to pay for. 

This particular piece was made to its 
last thread, and looked in spots like an 
old block print. Its mysterious cogno- 
men, “Ardoise and Grey,” was well in- 
terpreted by the wide dull greenish-blue 
stripes alternating with those of a 
lighter greenish-gray. Sizable diamond 
shapes of a light greenish-blue, cut at 
intervals into the dark stripes, and were 
connected by a vine of the same tone. 
On the diamonds of greenish color were 
bowls of kochi-red tulips, and baskets 

(Continued .on page 72) 
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In homes where good taste reigns 


976—Fire sets of Swedish 
wrought iron with old brass 
knobs for handles. There is 
a poker, shovel, tongs, brush 
and stand, $22.50 


977—Andirons of Swedish 
wrought fron with old 
brass urn tops. Complete 
with a log spiker, 26 inches 
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N homes which are noted for their distinction, you 
are most likely to find Ovington’s wares. For 
Ovington’s always have an unusual array of “happy 
thoughts” of decoration. 
And there is no better place to buy your Christmas 
Gifts—for Ovington’s prices are moderate—and no 
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978—To kero the wood in 
order and the heerth clean 
this brass wood box is the 
correct thing of polished 
brass hammered in an 
antique design, 16 inches 
wide, 16 inches high and 29 
inches long. Price $35.00 


1143 — Scuttle of hammered 
bress, bright finish, 18 in. 
high, 10 in. wide and 15 in. 
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high. $27.50 a pair 


better time than now. 


Christmas Gift Book is now ready. deep. Price $20.00 


OVINGTON’S 


312-314 FIFTH AVENUE “The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
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Spring Plans in the Making 


The sooner the house plans for next 
spring are completed the better, in order 
to take advantage of present lumber 
prices. Look through the Hodgson Port- 
able Houses Catalog and make your 
selections. You will be surprised at the 
variety—cottages (one to ten rooms), play 
houses, bird houses, bungalows, sun par- 
lors, barracks, garages, churches, etc. 


tene 


Every Hodgson House is built to stand 
years of service in any climate. Sections are 
shipped painted and ready for bolting together. 
Skilled workmen plan and construct these 
houses, but you will not need a skilled work- 
man to put your house together. The process 
is simple. Even doors and windows fit per- 
fectly in place. 


Write today for your catalog. Each day 
counts because early ordering is essential this 
year. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 226, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 


5050 Penrose St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
“Monarch Outstrips ’em all” 
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St., or at Grand Rapids. 
a letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer. 


HE classic design of Berkey & Gay 
furniture employs and combines 
motives taken from the enduring master- 
pieces of former periods and adapts them 


to the American home. 

It is never commonplace. Neither is it a 
slavish copy of period styles. These are unsuited 
for modern use; they were designed for a physical 
and spiritual environment quite different from 
our own. 

Berkey & Gay designers utilize these art 
treasures of the past as inspiration in creating 
furniture which fits the needs of the modern 
home and expresses its best aspirations. 

The sturdy magnificence of the Spanish 
Grandee’s home, for instance, would ill befit an 
American household; but Span-Umbrian pieces 
designed by Berkey & Gay as a modern adapta- 
tion are most appropriate for hall, dining or 
living room in the modest home, apartment or 
mansion. They retain the spirit and charm of 
the original antique, in lighter and more graceful 
proportions. Write us for name of nearest dealer. 


An interesting brochure concern- 
ing Berkey & Gay furniture, with 
illustrations, sent upon request. 


THIS SHOP MARK 
is inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gey 
production. It is the customer's 
protection when buying and his 
pride thereafter 


BERKEY & GAY 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


446 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey & Gay 
furniture may be seen at our New York showrooms, 113-119 West 40th 
Visitors should be accomponied by, or have 
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A suitable desk that requires very little space 
and still gives room for writing comes in a good 
design 


Furniture for a Bachelor’s Room 
(Continued from page 70) 


of roses, red, yellow, and kochi, with 
dark-centered white daisies. Except for 
the striking notes of brilliantly warm 
color, the whole material was a green- 
blue-gray, dignified and somber. 

This was hung in floor-length drapes 
at the windows, well set back onto the 
wall, so that the windows were wide 
and spacious. They were lined with a 
flame-colored tussah, from which the 
bachelor-man derived a great deal of 
secret satisfaction, for the bull story 
only proves how he loves red. The Ar- 
doise cretonne appeared again as the 
cover of the day bed and on a pillow. 
The wall was paneled with thin wood 
strips, and the whole, inclusive of the 
woodwork, was painted two tones of 
light greenish-gray. There were kochi- 
red and old silver shades on the black 
and silver sconce fixtures, a lamp shade 
of mustard color on one lamp, of silver 
gray stippled vellum bound with gold, 
on another, decorated black on a third. 

The floor, of which very little showed, 
was painted a raw sienna, over which 
was laid a rug of snuff and black. A 
decorative note of Chinese red, blue and 
mustard was to be noticed above the 
built-in shelves for books, and the books 
themselves, in their leather bindings, 
lent much rich color. There were one 
or two notes of intense peacock blue in 
the pottery, and several brilliant cop- 
per jars, 


The bed thing, a most exciting affair 
indeed, when bereft of its cover pre- 
sented a single bed with a box spring 
and a hair mattress, all made up for 
sleep. In its waking moments, with the 
cover and the many pillows, it could 
seat four cronies comfortably, or could 
spread itself delightfully for the after- 
dinner nap. The lowboy, or chest of 
drawers, is made as carefully as a 
Stradivarius, and in a hundred years or 
so would be sure to be a full-fledged 
heirloom. The drop-leaf table, which 
is large, and which boasts slide-out sup- 
ports for the leaves, would be a won- 
derful nest-egg for the dining room, 
should it ever be afflicted with matri- 
mony. 

The semi-Morris chair, well-made, 
and of sufficiently pleasing lines to re- 
deem Friend Morris, is always a favor- 
ite with the men-folk, the way to a 
man’s heart having been replaced by the 
Morris chair. I am glad to have found 
one that can be esthetically recom- 
mended. The Chippendale table desk 
of mahogany would be a delight any- 
where, with its back and front as either 
should be, spaciously accommodated 
with drawer space. 

The Venetian blinds of a dark bottle 
green make one wonder why these 
blinds are not used more frequently, and 
the pillows are a satisfactory dark 
slate, copper and a deep mustard yellow. 


Kitchen Cosmetics 
(Continued from page 49) 


painter should understand these re- 
quirements. The priming coat,“ says 
Heckel, being the one on which the 
adhesion of the entire paint film de- 
pends, should be most carefully consid- 
ered. It should be sufficiently liquid to 
penetrate every pore and irregularity 
of the surface, carrying with it particles 
of the pigment; but this fluidity must 
not be obtained at the cost of the fu- 
ture strength of the dried film. For the 
priming coat it is customary to add a 
quantity of oil and some turpentine or 
benzine, or, in the case of cypress, yel- 
low pine and resinous woods in general, 


some form of benzol. It is easy to 
overdo both. Only enough of the vola- 
tile thinner should be used to avoid a 
high gloss, to which subsequent coats 
will not readily adhere. Hard, un- 
absorbent woods require a thicker prim- 
ing coat than spongy woods, such as 
poplar, soft pine, etc. Resinous woods, 
Ike yellow pine, again require special 
treatment—a preliminary varnishing of 
knots and resinous spots with shellac, 
and subsequent priming with a fluid 
priming coat containing a benzo] prod- 
uct. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Smart Interiors 


McGibbon Creations in Decorative Interiors are the 
result of years of concentration and study of the subject. 


A large number of the most tasteful American Homes 
bear witness to the accomplishment of the McGibbon 
organization of Decorative Experts. 


McGibbon & Co. 


3 West 37th Street, New York 
One door from Fifth Avenue 
LONDON 


Fines 


Vincent Collins Incorporated 
149 Ff Th Avenge new York city 


BEAUTY and SCIENCE 


unite in thie perfect lamp. A polychrome and marble base, 

in the antique Italian manner, supports a broad and gerferous 

shade of satisfying design and color. Both are scientifically 

designed and built to give the maximum of soft, white light. 
Such is Maxwell-Ray quality. 


MAXWELL-RAY COMPANY 


25 W. 45th Street, - New York City 
FACTORY AT MILWAUKEE 


Table 67.00 


Chairs, 75.00 cach 


MACBRIDE 


“THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES” 


3 E. S52n ST.. N. Y. 


13 
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Fly-Screens 
the Year 
Around! 


How often, during 

the warm days of 

late Fall and early 

Spring, you would i 

like to throw the windows wide open— 
to let in the clear fresh air—and at the 
same time have the windows screened 
from top to bottom. 


You can not do this with ordinary win- 
dows and ordinary fly-screens, for with 
these the screens must come down in the 
Fall and stay down until Summer ap- 
proaches. In the 


LUNKEN 
Unit-Window 


the fly-screens are easily raised into the 
window-box, secure against the attack of 
any weather, but available instantly 
should a fine day make their use desir- 
able. Then you can open the windows 
all the way safely screened from top to 
bottom. 


There are many other interesting fea- 
tures in the Lunken Unit-Window that 
you should know about if you are con- 
sidering the building of a new house. 


Ask your architect, or, if you prefer, we 
will send you illustrated literature on 
request. 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW. COMPANY 


UNIT-WINDOWS 


Executive Offices and Works: 4016 Cherry St., Cincinnati 
New York: 512 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


(Lunken Unit-Windows are exhibited at the Architectural 
Samples Corporation, 101 Park Avenue, New York, and at the 
Building Material Exhibit, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago.) 


House & Garden 


Woodwork stained 
and varnished 
makes an inter- 
esting kitchen 
where there is 
plenty of light 


Kitchen Cosmetics 
(Continued from page 72) 


“The second coat, which in many in- 
stances is also (improperly) the finish- 
ing coat, should be tempered accord- 
ingly. If there are to be three coats (as 
there should be), the paint should be 
slightly reduced with turpentine or ben- 
zine, so as to promote amalgamation 
with the priming coat, and to reduce the 
surface gloss. If it is to be the finish- 
ing coat, prepared paint of the average 
consistency can be used without reduc- 
tion, but a very little turpentine is some- 
times desirable to assist penetration and 
adhesion, 

“The third or finishing coat should 
usually be employed as it comes from 
the can. In the case of all coats, 
thorough, hard brushing is essential, and 
a round brush is always preferable to a 
flat brush. The failure of paint is fre- 
quently due to insufficient ‘elbow 
grease’ with the brush. 

“Every coat of paint should be com- 
pletely dry throughout before the next 
coat is applied; but it is a mistake to 
allow a priming coat to ‘weather’ and 
become weakened before painting is con- 
tinued. 

“Too much drier or Japan, or cheap 
rosin Japans, are at the bottom of many 
paint failures. The manufacturer of a 
scientifically prepared paint will intro- 
duce the proper kind and quantity of 
driers into his formula, and none should 
be added in use.” 

A fit condition of surface is obtained 


y: 
(1) By delaying the application of 
the priming coat until the wood is 


a Aa 


9 — Ne 


thoroughly seasoned, unless seasoning 
has been properly attended to in the 
lumber; secondly, by seeing that the 
plaster on the inside of the building is 
completely dry before painting is begun 
on the outside. A new house should 
have been heated some weeks before it 
is painted. In an old house, leaking 
spouts, etc. should be repaired and the 
adjacent wood allowed to dry thor- 
oughly before repainting. Thirdly, by 
avoiding the application of paint in 
moist weather or when the atmospheric 
moisture is high. Fourthly, by selecting 
a dry, mild season, as late spring or early 
fall, rather tban a cold or hot season, 
as winter or mid-summer, for the work. 
Fifthly, by seeing that sappy or resinous 
spots in new lumber are properly treated 
before painting. Sixthly, by due care on 
old work that all loose paint and dust 
are removed by scraping, sand-papering, 
wire-brushing, dusting or, if necessary, 
burning, before new paint is applied. 
As a rule, it should always be remem- 
bered that two thin coats thorougbly 
brushed out are better in most cases 
than one thick coat, and that repaint- 
ing should never be delayed until the 
under coats begin to loosen seriously. 
Only when conditions are favorable 
should the householder be his own 
painter. In any case he should study 
carefully the directions on the can, and 
unless they are found to apply to his 
particular job, should consult either the 
manufacturer or a practical painter for 
fuller advice. 0 
(Continued on page 76) 


By the use of white paint this little kitchen in the summer bungalow of 
G. Bovard MacBride, decorator, is made a sanitary and pleasant place 
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Todhunter Mantels 


REPRODUCTIONS OF CHOICE EXAMPLES OF 
THE EARLY ENGLISH AND COLONIAL PERIODS 


HAND FORGED 
FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


Originals and copies of interesting 


old pieces in brass and polished steel 


—and on the bottom of ‘be 

every leg put Domes of i DISTINCTIVE METAL WORK 
Silence—today’s way of | 
protecting rugs and floors 
and insuring quiet, easy- 
moving, better - looking 
furniture. A few taps of 
the hammer and these 
rounded, highly polished 
steel “slides that glide” 
are on. 


Lanterns, Weather Vanes, Sconces, 
Foot Scrapers, Knockers 


A size for every style of 

, furniture—you can get them 

at your hardware, Furniture 

grocery, drug, or department 
store. 


Good furniture dealers 
are glad to equip the fur- 
niture you buy with Domes 
of Sllence. Ask for them. 


TOMES ofS x meee 
SILENCE | ARTHUR TODHUNTER 


101 Park Avenue, New York 


OME exclusive fea- 
tures of the Mallory 
Shutter Worker: 


Made in various sizes to 
fit all thicknesses of walls. 


ACLL 


Enables operation of 
shutters in any wind. 


I Sh „ 
they cannot be repair cost 

fromthe STANDARD caused by 
Avoids 8 SHUTTER p ul li ng 
7 ee ex iag WORKER bli nds ın 
the windows shut, b y t h e 


During storms, 


shutters can be slats. 
easily closed with- 
out raising sash 


screens or curtains. INDOORS- The Mallory Vai. 


Permits instant re- 


and your indoor garden 


Why not discuss it, plan it and get before you 
definite figures with regard to its construction? 
You’ll then be able to visualize it in just the spot 
it'll stand in your grounds. And that, you'll find, 
is a great deal more satisfying than reading about 
the pleasures some one else is enjoying. 


moval of blind for 
cleaning or repainting. 
Holds blind firmly 


ee 
| against house or P 
| against another blind, 7 
in the case of bay : 


windows, abolishes all 
rattlings. 

Makes inner blinds un- 
necessary, as it enables you 
to open and close outside 
shutters as easily as inside 
Send for a conservatory book, it’s gratis, and shutters, giving perfect privacy. 
learn of the many delightful arrangements 


possible in an AGMCO glass house. 


Note:—In ordering be «ure to aetate 
atyle of finish required and whether 
orkars sre for frame or brick bullding. 


THE MALLORY MFG. CO. 


American Greenhouse Mfg. Co. ia e 


New York Chicago 
50 Broad Street Masonic Temple 
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Send for the descriptive book of the 


Double 
terlin 


The 40 feature, 2 oven, 2 fuel range 


made to help solve the housekeeping problem for busy women 
by a firm with 70 years’ experience in stove and range building. 
Find out why its 40 distinctive features make the work in 
your kitchen more easy and more attractive for either maid 
or mistress and at the same time actually reduce food and 
fuel bills. 


SILL STOVE WORKS, ®ocuesrer, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
Makers af Coal Ranges, Combination Ranges and Warm Air Furnaces. 


If you haven't gas 
connection send 
for our book on 
the 


Sterling Range 


The range that 
bakes a barrel of 
flour with @ single 
hod of coal. 


House 


Cupboards built in around the ice box make a good pantry. The white 
or gray woodwork preserves the atmosphere of cleanliness. Courtesy 
of the Frigidaire Corp. 


Kitchen Cosmetics 
(Continued from page 74) 


Ceilings and walls of the kitchen are 
improved by the application of flat 
washes, calcimines, etc., of which there 
are many on the market. These surfaces 
are easily kept clean and sanitary and 
for this reason have been used instead of 
papers in the kitchen. All discolorations 
and dirt, grease and dust are removable 
by soap and water. The best paints are 
not poisonous and are a great factor in 
home sanitation. 

The kitchen floor is a more difficult 
problem, as the wear and tear is so much 
greater than suffered by the walls. 
However, paint and varnish manufac- 
turers have the problem well in hand 
and there are paints and stains on the 
market and varnishes, too, which with- 
stand wear and tear, heat, grease, steam, 
gases and every other normal nuisance. 
Of course, this holds good only if they 
are applied correctly. Floor varnishes 
should dry in forty-eight hours. Dress- 
ings for revivifying linoleums are on the 
market, but beware of poor ones. 

Don't be afraid to investigate! This 
is another mandate to the Domiologist! 

And bear in mind that floor varnishes 
and stains should be able to stand drag- 
ging furniture and foot wear, should be 
tough, withstand shock or abrasion, 
and be unaffected by normal contact 
with moisture. Good surfacers will give 
enduring service and will permit the 
scrubbing and washing of floors almost 
indefinitely. New coats can be added as 
the wear and tear demands. In addition 
to paints there are varnishes and stains 
combined which give the effect of nat- 
ural stain, and these applied to floors 
are more than satisfactory. These com- 
binations, too, are useful on linoleums 
that have aged. These materials are 
made, it must be understood, to stand 
wear. Do not ever think of applying a 
wall stain or paint to the floor, as the 
floor compositions are made to with- 


stand different use. Before using a 
stain, etc., on linoleum it is well to get 
advice from a linoleum firm or a top- 
notch paint firm. 


Enamels or Pigment Varnishes 


Probably nothing gives the Domiolo- 
gist more delight than the effect a fine 
white enamel gives the objects over 
which it is laid. Here is a way to keep 
the kitchen a real blond! 

There are many of these enamels on 
the market which give the refreshing 
aspect to the kitchen. Many of them 
have the appearance of porcelain, and 
can be kept clean with as little trouble. 
They can be bought in the glossy finish 
or the flat or dull or mat finish. All 
the woodwork of the kitchen can be 
treated with enamels if a charming 
kitchen is wanted. 

The high cost of construction to-day 
demands the protecting powers of paints. 
The beauty theory of paint still holds 
good, but the protective power is pre- 
dominant and most important. 

The use of a good floor oil has been 
proven by Dr. Wallace Maunheimer to 
reduce the quantity of dust in a room 
from 80% to 100%. Flying dust is the 
acroplane of disease. Oils, paint and 
varnish the anti-aircraft guns! 

And, finally, read the directions on 
the can, get the admirable books of 
directions mailed gratis by the service 
departments of manufacturers of paint, 
and buy the best. 

And do not fail to realize that the 
kitchen with a good complexion augurs 
well for the complexion of every one in 
the house. 


Note: (The writer wishes to acknowl- 
edge her indebtedness to Mr. G. B. 
Heckel’s booklets on varnish and paint, 
from which many of the quotations in 
this article are taken.) 
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LARS 


IMPORTERS OF 
ENGLISH—FRENCH—ITALIAN—SPANISH 


ANTIQUES 


| 


X S ti 
for Searchers Alte: ha Unucual The New Colors of a 


The C -Slovak Pi = 
Pre sana e hte 4) ee, Catry Are 
With Us This Fall 


Water Jug 

Czecho-Slovakia in- 
fuses a new note in 
Home Decorations, 
McHugh has been 


quick to transplant 


and. tassel che | THE LANS COLLECTION OF FRENCH FURNITURE IN 
assel . . . 1 a 1. E.. i — s K. oN 
The Mand-cut chaira, painted ee | CLUDES SOME UNUSUALLY FINE LOUIS XV. AND XVI. 

in seta of twelve, all dif- in captivating, colorful HT SOFAS AND BERGERES COVERED IN PETIT POINT 


on fetent——sold singly . each 20. re. l NEEDLEWORK. 


L |SOSEPHPMHUGHSON| ||] 554 Madsen Aye, New York 


Branch: 406 Madison Ave. Bet. 47th and 48th Sts. 


Tugs t 

Coffee Cupa and Saucera 
Pilates t 
Overdoor Plaque F 

The Embroidered Table 
Runner 


SRSA puuma 
SS S222 
econ 88888 


te 


r 
The Embroidered Bell-pull. . 
The Peasant Table 


ESTABLISHED 1878 OWEST 42% STREET. NEW YORK.. 


Biltmore Hand-woven Homespuns for Ladies’ Suits 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything bat new sheep's 
wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable sad ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dycsused, Every 
color guaranteed. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 

Biltmore Industries were originated 19 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 

famous Biltmore Estate, where they were ae until 1917. when 

they were purchased by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 
the world. We have received two gold and one silver medals. 

We make one hundred and fifty patterns and colors. 

We weave over a thousand yards a week and are hardly able 

to flf onr orders at that. 

Single widths, seven to cight yards to a coat suit. 
Summer weight, $3.25 per yard. Regular weights, 
$3.75. Overcoat weight, extra heavy, $4.75. 
Samples costing us 10¢ cach will be sent on request. 
Please do not put us to this expense unless you are 
setionsly considering oar homespun. 

Biltmore Homespuns are worn by some of the 
wealthiest women in the United States, 


j Petabliched Biltmore Industries, Steve perk na: 


AKimbel&Son 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
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Paintings Mezzotinis 


Murors Lamps Siiades 
Period Lurnilure 
‘Hangings Framing 


Louis XVI Bureau end Carved Mirror 
finished in French grey and enrique gold 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
ANTIQUE TAPESTRY PANELS 
PETIT POINT CHAIR COVERINGS 

and EMBROIDERIES 


PARIS: 16 Rue d'Artois 12 West goth St, NEW YORK 


Inlerior Decorating, 
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Complete Your Home 
LECTRIC LIGHT and 


power adds a modem touch of 
convenience—easily obtained with the 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE “F” light plant. 
An abundance of steady, depend- 
‘able light is assured with minimum 
attention for care or repairs. Q The 
plant is extremely simple to operate 
—just touch a button to start and 
another to stop. Your dealer will 
explain its exclusive features. 


Prices—40 light plant complete, 
$325.00 F. O. B. Indianapolis. Dis- 
tinctively complete and efficient 
larger F“ plants are offered in 


65 lights 100 lights 200 lights. 


Fairbanks, Morse & © 


MANUFACTURERS HICAGO 


House & Garden 


The outdoor storage of root crops keeps them 
fresh longer than the usual indoor system 


The NOVEMBER VEGETABLE GARDEN 


By WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


ROMINENT in the outdoor work 

during November is the proper 

cleaning of the garden, by no means 
a pleasant task. Such a renovation will 
help to keep the insect pests and dis- 
eases under control. 

All the dead stalks of plants, all ac- 
cumulation of leaves and litter, dead 
vegetables—in fact, everything—should 
be raked to one point and burned: Old 
pea brush, old stakes and other wood 
that will not be used again should be 
added to the clean-up bonfire, the ashes 
from which will be full of potash and 
should be scattered on the surface after- 
ward, 

Ground should never be left over the 
winter as flat as when under cultiva- 
tion. It should be plowed and left 
fallow, or better still, trenched. This 
aerates the lower soils, permits the frost 
to penetrate better, destroying hosts of 
insect pests. Besides, the constant mix- 
ing of the surface and subsoils makes 
a deep blanket of fertile, productive 
ground over the garden. If plowing or 
trenching is too great a task, the sur- 
face should at least be roughened with 
a spike harrow; or, in really small gar- 
dens, it can be loosened up with a 
hand plow. 


Lime and Its Effect on Soils 


Have you ever put a few drops of 
water into a glass containing some ef- 
fervescent drug, and seen the tiny par- 
ticles disintegrate when the moisture 
struck them? That is the action soil 
undergoes when limed. Its masses are 
broken up, not only creating a better 
and more friable soil, but releasing the 
natural plant food which they contain. 


Banking up the celery with 
earth is one way of blanching 
the late crop 


Furthermore, liming corrects the acids 
in the soil and is well worth applying 
for this reason alone, even if it had no 
other virtue. 

In heavy soils, lime can be applied in 
the fall and the ground will be consid- 
erably improved by its action during 
the winter. If the ground is left flat 
it can ‘be harrowed in; but where 
trenching is resorted to the lime had 
best be applied in the spring when the 
ground is leveled. Light soils had bet- 
ter be limed in early spring for the 
reason that they are porous and the 
releasing of their plant food by the 
action of the lime during the winter 
would result in much of it being lost 
through washing down so deep that the 
plants cannot reach it. 


Fall and Spring Plowing 


The constant working of the ground 
is the secret of soil fertility. Plow now 
if you can—not in preference to spring 
plowing, but in addition to it. This 
will make one more working for the 
soil, one more breaking up of any hard 
soil lumps, one more turning of the 
fertile, well-aired surface soil to the 
bottom and bringing to the surface the 
chemically rich but poorly’ balanced 
subsoil. 

In plowing, work toward a reasonably 
deep turning of the soil. Too often we 
see fields or gardens worked but 4” 
deep with the plow or spade, and then 
the owners wonder why the plants dry 
out and perish during the first dry spell. 
Under such circumstances the roots get 
no encouragement to penetrate deeply, 
and extensive surface rooting results 

(Continued on page 80) 


Lima beans remaining after 
the vines have died should be 
saved for seed 
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A CHARMING DECORATIVE NOTE WOULD BE GIVEN 
A BEDROOM OR A RECEPTION ROOM IN THE ADAM 

STYLE BY THIS TWO-LIGHT ELECTRIC ADAM BRACKET. 

O Cy | IT 1S FINISHED IN EBONY AND DULL ANTIQUE GOLD, 
WITH WHITE CUT GLASS BEAD HANGINGS AND CUT 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue | GLASS PRISMS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Exclusiveness in 
Interior Furnishing 


Every Tobey interior is different. In each 
the demands of the architecture and the 
tastes of the owner have been harmonized 
to a result that is distinctly individual. i 


For those who demand that each piece be 
something entirely exclusive, there are ac- 
complished designers and skilled workmen 
in the Tobey shops to create new and T 
distinctive models. | 


CassipY COMPANY 


INCORPORATO 
The TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY H DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF LIGHTING FIXTURES 
t 101 PARK AVENUE, AT FORTIETH STAEET 
New YORK | 


| 


ii 
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VALI AN. Ne 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


HE easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished surfaces is with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth—you don't need brushes, sprays 
or mops of any kind. Simply apply the Wax with a cloth and then 
polish with a dry cloth. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful preservative 
—it forms a thin, protecting film over the finish, similar to the service 
rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


An interesting Queen Anne Sideboard. In Burl JOHN SON'S PREPARED WAX 


Walnut, with a touch of antique gold and black. Paste - Liquid - Powdered 


One of the many interesting pieces in stock for Johnson’a Prepared Wax protects and preservea varnish, adding ycars to its life and 
immediate delivery 3 beauty. lt covers up mars and small surface scratches and preventa 


checking. 

Use Johnson’s Liquid Wax for polishing furniture—leather goods 
woodwork—and automobiles. Use the Paste Wax for polishing floors of 
all kinds—-wood, linoleum, tile, marble, etc. 


For a Perfect Dancing Floor 
Just sprinkle Johnson’s Powdered Wax over any surface 
—marble, tile, wood, composition, etc. The feet of tbe 
dancers will spread the ax and put the floor in perfect 
condition for dancing. 
8. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


Estimates with color schemes submitted on re- 
quest for alterations, or the furnishing of entire 
new homes. Consultation invited. 


J. W. Valiant, President, Wm. J. MacMullin, Philadelphia, 
224 N. Charles St. Director, 1718 Cheatnut St. 


THE J.G-VALIANT COMPANY 
226N.CHARLES , STREET 1718 CHESTNUT STREET: 
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on , you like to have 
a garden like this? 


It looks so entrancing, so opulently beau- 
tiful, that the first impulse of many home- 
loving folks will be to say, “It’s too expensive.” 
But that’s just the point—it isn’t! Not lavish 
spending but excellent taste, and expert skill 
in selecting the right plants — so that they 
blend and will grow just so high and give 
certain effects of foliage and bloom and shade 
and mass—these are the factors that produced 
the above result, and will produce just as good 
a result for you. 


Indeed, you might spend three or four times as 
much as this home-owner spent and get much worse 
results—if you spent it “hit-or-miss” without availing 
yourself of the knowledge that is freely offered to you, 
if you will but take advantage of it. 


So there’s money to be saved as well as the assur- 
ance of a charming result if you rely upon experts. 
We claim that title because of our long experience. 
Now we are at your service—without charge for our 
skill and knowledge—with a reasonable charge only 
for the trees, shrubs, flowers or fruits you buy—from 
a nursery known to every landscape and plant expert 
in America for its size, its resourcefulness, its re- 
liability, and its helpfulness. 


Write us to-day and tell us about your 
lawn and home—we can surely help 
you to make them even more beautiful. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM. H. MOON Co. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which ts 1 mile from Trenton, Nd 


f 
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House & Garden 


Chicory can be 
forced outside in 
winter by the aid 
of hot manure 
and stable litter 


The November Vegetable Garden 


(Continued from page 78) 


which soon suffers in the event of un- 
favorable weather. Plow deep, spade 
deep, and cultivate deep. 


Protecting the Cane Fruits 


Raspberries and blackberries are typi- 
cal cane fruits. These plants sucker 
each year, the old canes dying to the 
ground and the young ones producing 
the following season. This rapid growth 
denotes surface roots which must be 
protected if the plants are to produce 
abundantly. Heavy mulching with well 
rotted manure is the best sort of pro- 
tection, besides supplying the soil with 
quantities of plant food washed into it 
by the winter and spring rains. Plants 
that grow as vigorously as these soon 
exhaust the soil, and this annual appli- 
cation of manure will keep the fertility 
up to a productive point. As a matter 
of mere protection, other materials such 
as loose litter, seaweed, salt hay, and 
leaves may be used. While protecting 
the roots during winter, these mulches 
do not in any way feed the hungry soil, 
so it is better to use the manure if 
possible. 

The tops of the cane fruits will often 
kill back, and in some exposed places 
in the latitude of New York it is ad- 
visable to make some provision against 
this. The simplest way is to lay some 
cornstalks so they will act as a buffer 


against intense freezing and strong sun- 
shine, but in heavy soils and exposed 
situations the canes should be buried. 
Do not attempt to lay them flat, or you 
will surely break them; about 1’ of dirt 
placed between the plants will relieve 
the angle of bending, if they are laid on 
it. They can be covered with about 1’ 
-of earth. Leaves or litter placed on 
top will reduce the penetration of the 
rost. 


Mulching Strawberries 


The strawberry bed should always be 
covered with a good manure mulch to 
protect the plants. Any suffering of 
the roots during the winter is certain 
to be reflected in a reduced crop the 
next season. 

Most strawberry beds die a slow 
death from starvation. Mulching them 
is advisable for two reasons: the pro- 
tection afforded the plants, and the up- 
building of the soil. It is also a good 
practice to scratch some coarse crusbed 
bone into the surface, so it will be 
available for the plants in spring. 

When covering the plants, make sure 
that no manure—or rather, lumps of 
manure—lie on top of the crowns, as 
this is certain to cause decay. A light 
covering of hay or straw is also helpful 
in keeping the sun from scalding the 
leaves. 


Shall We Keep to the Colonial? 


(Continued from page 21) 


Latitude of choice in this respect is 
not in the least restricted. In England, 
the small, simple bouse has unques- 
tionably attained a higher and infi- 
nitely more satisfying level of archi- 
tectural merit than the corresponding 
domestic development in America can 
exhibit for some generations past. This 
phenomenon is not due to any inherent 
blindness or incapacity on the part of 
the American architect but attributable, 
rather, to some of the causes previously 
noted. 

The British smal] house development 
is represented, from time to time, in the 
pages of House & GARDEN by admirable 
examples from which both architects 
and clients may profit much. Then, 
again, the lesser villas and the farm- 
steads of Italy are pregnant with in- 
spiration and afford an exceptionally 
wide diversity of choice. The minor 
chateaux and small manor houses and 
the farmsteads of France are also re- 
plete with suggestions for those whose 
minds are elastic enough to grasp and 
adapt new ideas at their face value. 


But while all these examples are ad- 
mirable and have much to contribute 
to our current requirements, there is 
a rich field of precedent and inspira- 
tion much nearer home to which it is 
the main purpose of the present paper 
to direct attention—the goodly heritage 
of American domestic architecture of 
the Colonial period. In the unpreten- 
tious houses of that day and genera- 
tion, many of our worthiest forebears 
found a setting in which the necessary 
simplicity of their establishments proved 
not incompatible with dignity and sub- 
stantial comfort. 

In considering this subject we must 
differentiate between the Colonial and 
the Georgian types of architecture. The 
Georgian tradition in architecture was 
the outcome of a considerable degree 
of social and domestic complexity. It 
implied and required a due measure of 
formality in manner of living and was 
not embraced by our American fore- 
bears until they had sufficiently pros- 
pered to support a becoming estate and 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Bobbink & Alkins 


Catalog 


Farr's Superb Lilacs 
For Fall Planting 


Lilac-time is spring-time at its best, and one ca. 
scarcely conceive of a garden without the plants “loved 
by Washington and set by him in the garden at Mt. ** 
Vernon.“ For more than a century the Lilacs planted * 
on Bussey Hill (at the Arnold Arboretum) have bloomed 4 - 


te 
every year, filling the air with fragrance, and proving ` E 
8 i , * rgreen 
ex: their worth as permanent features of the gardens. ; * 8 1 
5 | Among the beautiful Lilacs growing at Wyomissing Nurserles 25 Rhododendrons 
~ are Ellen Willmott, snowy white, with a truss nearly a foot 
$ Jong; Leon Gambette, a glant-flowering varlety, with blooma > i Trees and Shrubs 
297 255 as large as tuberoses; Belle de Nancy, soft lIlac-pink. tee Old F hi Fl 
Pa hese are only a few of the Lilacs I grow al Wyomissing; there 77 — 
f- are varieties early and varletles late, new colors and glorified ry 5 W 3 
` forms, wlth Individual flowers and trusses more than doubled 3 ; Fruit Trees and Bushes 


ssa All 9 se eron, on thelr own roots, the only 

safe way to produce good plants. S 2 ° 
ring-Flowering Bulbs 

Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties P 8 8 


(Sixth edition, 1918) describes all of these new Lilacs, and 
other gems for fall planting, Including Deutzlas, Phlladelphus, 
Evergreens, Rock-planta, Japanese and German Irises, and over 
500 varletles of Peonles. If you do not have a copy of this 
alxth cditlon send for It today. 


With Consistent Ser vice 


qi Rutherford, New Jersey 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


106 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 


Remove the Last Blemish 
from a Beautiful Home 


Make your home as health- 
ful as it is beautiful. The 
garbage can is now no more 
necessary than the old fash- 
ioned pump. i 


Grow Early Vegetables 
in the Midst of Winter 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash have revolutionized gardening and 
insure positive results during the severest weather. 


The working principle of Sunligbt Double Glass Sash is based on two layers 
of glass which enclose an air space of 56 of an inch—a transparent blanket 
—through which the Sun’s rays pass freely to the beds, carrying heat and 
light. hut through which the cold from without and tbe stored heat from 
within pass very slowly. The result is that mats 
and shutters are eliminated, thus saving the most 


expensive and burdensome part of winter garden- The Kernerator burns kitchen and 


household waste without bother or 
delay—no health menace through 
accumulation. The 


ERNERDIOR 


burns kitchen refuse, paper boxes, 
rags, faded flowers, etc., without the 


ing, Insure earlier and stronger plants for there 
= is no loss of light. 
The Sash that Eliminates Put the sash on your hot-bed or cold-frame and 
Masts and Shutters and it is complete. All that remains to do is to prop 
Cuts the Cost of Garden- up the sash on bright or warm days. 


ing in Half Our Inexpensive Greenhouse 


Sunlight Greenhouse 


Besides their use on cold-frames and hot-beds. 
the same double glass sash may he used during 
all or a large part of the greenhouse months on 
the readymade sash greenhouses made especially 
for them. These houses, made entirely of cypress 
and glass, are inexpensive amd excellent. They 
are made to rest on the ground with a sunken 
path to give access to the beds; or they can be 
placed on side walls of frame, concrete or hrick 
construction so as to use benches for the plants. 
Sunlight Greenhouses come ready to put up and 
are easily erected. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue. It explains everything 
in detail, contains price list and gives valuable information on 
the use of hot-heds, cold-frames and greenhouses. 


ALFRED STRUCK CO., Inc. 


944 East Broadway 


Established 1860 
Louisville, Ky. 


— — 
Drop All Maste Here-Then Forget It 


use of any fuel other than the com- 
bustible waste that is thrown into the 
neat kitchen hopper. This waste in 
burning dries the wet waste which 
is then combustible. 

Bottles, cans and other non-combustible 


articles are dried, sterilized and later 
dumped into the ash pit. 


Sanitary —Economical—- 
Convenient—Odorlesa. 


If you are building, ask your orchitect 
ur send postal for illustrated booklet. 


The Kerner Incinerator Co. 
105 Clinion St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PORCELAIN BATHS 


Oownabathtub which 

is always clean and in- 

viting is the instinctive 
desire of everyone. Fulfil- 
ment of that desire needs 
only the knowledge of the 
superiority of “Tepeco” 
Porcelain Baths—an under- 
standing of why a better 
plumbing fixture can be made 
of clay than of other basic 
materials. 


Those who have struggled to re- 
move the very visible soil at the 
water line—those who have been 
compelled to employ cutting 
soaps and similar means to make 
the inside of their bathtubs ap- 
pear temporarily white—would 
appreciate Tepeco“ Baths. 


For “Tepeco” Bathtubs are Solid 
Porcelain. No other material will 
stand the intense fire which gives 
its highly glazed, glistening white, 
beautiful surface. Because of that 
heat, glaze and clay body are 
literally fused into one homo- 
geneous mass, inseparable and 
impervious to foreign substance. 
A damp cloth alone cleans Tepeco 
Porcelain. A permanentand ulti- 
mately economical investment. 


If you intend to build or renovate your 
throom be sure to write for our instruc- 
tive book “Bathrooms of Character. 


The 


TRENTON POT'TERIES 


Trenton, New Jersey ER | 


— — 
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Shall We Keep to the Colonial? 


(Continued from page 80) 


entourage. It is essentially a courtly 
and formal style and presupposes a 
manner of life to correspond with its 
aspect, an aspect affecting not only ex- 
terior conditions but also interior plan 
and all the domestic arrangements con- 
sequent thereupon. The Georgian style 
forced upon a very small, and what 
ought to be a very simple, house, is 
just as incongruous as it would be to 
array a little lad of five in a top hat 
and morning coat. That is to say, the 
Georgian style as it has too often been 
interpreted, or rather misinterpreted, 
within the past fifteen or twenty years. 
Unquestionably there were plenty of 
small and simple 18th Century houses 
of the Georgian species. They were 
good. And they are still to be found 
in both city and country. But the 20th 
Century Georgianists— shall we not 
rather say “near-Georgianists” ?—have 
paid little heed to the characteristics 
that gave those small dwellings their 
dignity and charm. 


True Colonial Models 


Simplicity and good architecture simul- 
taneously are perfectly compatible in 
respect of both plan and design, and 
our truly Colonial models amply bear 
out this statement, whether it be the 
early New England types, the Dutch 
types of New York, New Jersey and 
Long Island, or the several types re- 
spectively characteristic of Pennsyl- 
vania, South Jersey and Delaware, on 
the one hand, or of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia on the other. So great was the 
vitality of all these types that, with 
certain minor developments and 
changes, prompted by current require- 
ment, they continued uninterruptedly 
to be employed all during the period 
of Georgian ascendency by those who 
recognized the Georgian mode as too 
exacting in formality for their con- 
venience or means. They were, so to 
speak, the substantial joints and chops 
of our architectural fare, without which 
all else would have lacked solid founda- 
tion and background. They were ulti- 
mately cast aside only in the uninspired 
mid-19th Century. 

The plan of these early types meets 
all demands for a simplified manner of 
living. The arrangement is straightfor- 
wardly convenient and economic of 
labor in upkeep. Generally speaking, 
the rooms are few but large and con- 
ducive to a fuller and more constant 
use than we have been wont to accord 
them in some of our recent and more 
artificial schemes. Au exception is in 
the case of mountain or seashore bun- 
galows or cottages. They savored not 
at all of cramping conventions or re- 
strictive specializing—such specializing, 
for instance, as separating the place to 
eat from the general living room. The 
original conception of such rooms was 
not far removed in either time or the 
minds of the designers from the notion 
of the old English “hall” where, save 
for the performance of strictly kitchen 
activities in a place set apart therefor, 
the family almost altogether “lived and 
moved and had its being.” Indeed, in 
the early New England houses, this 
common room was gencrally designated 
as the “hall,” in distinction from the 
corresponding “parlor,” which occupied 
the other half of the ground floor in 
the main portion of the house. Where 
the rooms were thus few and large they 
possessed a most complete and elastic 
utility. 

Style and Utility 


Nor did these simple and early types 
lack style in either plan or design. 
Rather were they, for the most part, 
complete and satisfying embodiments 


| of style because of two distinguishing 


qualities — direction of attainment of 
the end proposed, and restraint in the 


manner of attainment. The reason why 
they so surely achieved style, was, that 
they straightforwardly set to work, in 
the light of their inherited traditions 
and in the simplest manner that shrewd 
common-sense prompted, to meet the 
direct, fundamental needs of the occa- 
sion. 


The Early Plans 


The accompanying house diagrams 
of the typical Colonial modes show the 
simplicity and compact convenience of 
their arrangement. The illustrations 
show the several modes of exterior 
style, the disposition of mass, the 
methods of using material, and the 
amenities of detail. It will be seen that 
climatic conditions to some extent af- 
fected the plan as, for example, in the 
New England central chimney type, the 
provision of an entry to protect the 
rooms when the house door was opened 
in cold or stormy weather, or, in the 
Middle Colonies and Southern types, 
the direct entrance into the “hall” or 
living room, permissible in a milder 
climate. Every one of these types is 
susceptible of modern application with- 
out destroying either the pristine sim- 
plicity of arrangement or the charm of 
architectural treatment. There is al- 
most invariably abundant opportunity 
to include bathrooms and similar fea- 
tures of modern demand without at all 
disturbing the general scheme. The 
occupants of old houses will generally 
testify to their adaptability in this re- 
spect. 

It is not in the least the intention 
here to urge or to advise that any of 
the early Colonial types be copied in 
a spirit of literal exactness. It is the 
intent to urge that they afford sound 
points of departure whereon to base 
either such additions or adaptations as 
conduce to satisfy, in a dignified and 
efficient manner, the current demands 
for simplified household arrangements. 
Their low ceilings reduce height and 
save steps; hence are no small item of 
labor. Their large rooms convey an 
agreeable atmosphere of amplitude. 
Their perspicuous plan tends to com- 
pactness and the minimizing of house- 
hold work. Their exteriors are replete 
with quiet dignity and charm. 


Rebuilding Old Houses 


While alluding to the subject of ad- 
ditions to old houses, it is pertinent to 
point out that not a few apparently 
hopeless structures of the mid-19th Cen- 
tury supply a good base for sufficient 
additions at a cost smaller than for tbe 
erection of a new house. In such a case, 
the prime essential to a satisfactory re- 
sult is that client and architect tackle 
the problem with the blessed grace of 
imagination. In the instance illustrated, 
the rear—if one chooses to maintain the 
outworn fiction of “fronts” and “rears” 
—is put squarely on the street, the 
kitchen is put in the parlor, and a re- 
frigerator is built in the front door. 
The living rooms open on the side 
where is the most agreeable outlook of 
gardens or landscape. 

In conclusion, let us realize in our 
quest for architectural simplicity that 
tortured Georgian pocket editions, 
loaded with meaningless and inappro- 
priate adornments, are offensive traves- 
ties of a noble style; tbat refinement 
and elegance are not matters of size 
and that they can exist in very small 
as well as in very large houses. In a 
small house the scale of details should 
be kept down and the projections low 
in order to create a sense of space 
despite actual dimensions. There are 
many more solutions for the present 
problem than by having recourse to 
that hackneyed bungalow type that 
smells of mission furniture, burlap and 
gobbiness. 
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Works uf Art 


Distinctive Interiors 
Autique Furniture 
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Frank K. M. Rehn 


Specialist in 
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PAINTINGS 


6 West 50th Street 
NEW YORK 


INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 
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VN WINSUM & WEYMER | 


39 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


Old English 


and 


Reproductions 
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Sail EAST 371TH STREET 


Kis Holiday Season affords 
ideal opportunity for indulgence 
in Home Luxuries 


GIFT NOVELTIES OF 
CHINA AND CRYSTAL 


| x decorated in GOLD and SILVER- 
7 are most acceptable. 


UNIQUE GIFT THINGS IN WIDE 
PROFUSION AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


E ARE NOTED FOR OUR EXTENSIVE 
SELECTIONS IN DISTINCTIVE DINNER 
AND GLASS SERVICES — FROM INEXPEN- 
SIVE TO ELABORATE. (Oren Stock) 
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ARPEN : 
75 furnitu re 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO 


=i Wuyi see 


0 
COME 


92 


To ThHOSBE who seek 
the aristocrat of fur- 
niture, the beauty and 
dignity of line in Kar- 
penesque Upholstered 
Furniture makes a last- 
ing appeal. Karpen 
Furniture has that in- 
definable touch of the 
master craftsman of 
today who searches 
both the past and the 
present for his ideals. 
With prolonged 
acquaintance one’s 
appreciation of the 
permanent charm of 
Karpen Furniture in- 
creases. 


17 


Guaranteed 
Uphoistered 


Furnitu 
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Light sea-green punch bowl 
with flaring top and molded 
rim 


OLD SOUTH JERSEY GTAP 


RICHARD WEBSTER 


N old document 
dated Decem- 
ber 7th, 1738, 
records an agreement 
entered into between 
Casper Wistar, “brass 
button maker” of 
Philadelphia, and 
Captain John Mar- 
shall. By the terms 
of the agreement the 
said Captain John 
Marshall engages, for 
the consideration of 
fifty pounds eight 
shillings sterling, to 
fetch from Rotter- 
dam “John William 
Wentzell, Casper Hal- 
ter, John Martin Hal- 
ton and Simon Kreis- 
meier, experts in 
glass-making,” for the 
express purpose of 
teaching to Casper 
Wistar and his son 
Richard the art of 
glass-making. The un- 
derstanding with these 
experienced glassmak- 
ers from Rotterdam 
was that Casper Wistar was to provide 
land, servants, food, and materials for a 
glass factory in the Province of New 
Jersey, and was also to advance money 
for all expenses, including their support, 
and likewise to give them one-third of 
the net profits accruing from the enter- 
prise. 

The factory or glass-house, and the 
other buildings necessary to the works, 
were built at Wistarberg, near Allo- 
waystown in South Jersey, near Salem, 
during the fall and summer of 1739. 
Late in the same year, the plant was set 
in operation. So began the history of 
the first commercially successful and en- 
during glass factory in the Colonies; 
the first factory where flint glass was 
made, and indeed any glass more ambi- 
tious than the previous rude attempts 
in the small concerns that had nearly 
all come to an untimely end. Part of 
the original factory still stands not far 


blue bowl. 


Small, light, hyacinth- 
of R. W. Davids 


from Alloway, as it 
is now called. 

At this period when 
the Wistarberg Glass 
Works began to op- 
erate, wealth was rap- 
idly increasing in the 
Colonies, and, as a re- 
sult, the Colonists 
were beginning to 
build more pretentious 
houses than those that 
had sufficed in the pio- 
neer days. Conse- 
quently there was a 
great and increasing 
demand for window 
glass and, likewise, for 
glass bottles ôf various 
sorts. Thesetwo prod- 
ucts formed the staple 
output of the Wistar- 
berg works and in- 
sured the financial 
success of the under- 
taking. But other 
articles of household 
ware were made as 
the demand for them 
became increasingly 
manifest. 

An advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, in 1769, conveys some notion 
of the ware produced at Wistarberg. It 
reads as follows: 

“Made at subscribers Glass Works 
between 300 and 400 boxes of Window 
glass consisting of common sizes, 10 x 12, 
9x11, 8x10, 7x9, 6x8. Lamp glasses 
or any uncommon sizes under 16x18 are 
cut on short notice. Most sort of bot- 
tles, gallon, % gallon, quart, full meas- 
ure % gallon cafe bottles, snuff and 
mustard bottles also electrofying globes 
and tubes, etc. All glass American 
Manufacture, and America ought also 
encourage her own manufacture. N. B. 
He also continues to make the Philadel- 
phia brass bottons, noted for their 
strength, and such as were made by his 
deceased father and warranted for 7 
years. 


Courtesy 


“Richard Wistar.” 
(Continued on page 86) 


Light greenish-blue pitcher. 
From Wistar Works, near 
Alloway, N.J. 
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Put your own key 
In your own | 
front door 


This demonstroting outfit ts not for 
salo, We make this atotement because 
so many people who hore seen it in 
operation consider it efficient enough 
to be sotd as a complete heating ontfit 
for a room. 


Visible 
Evidence 


of Good Taste 


When you plan that new home, 
make sure that the locks and hard- 
ware add a note of harmony. Every 
style of architecture calls for a defi- 
nite design of what contractors call 
“builders’ hardware.” 


Heating a radiator with a teakettle 


It can be done: it was done at the Ot- 
tawa Technical School before a group of 
engineers who were amazed at the demon- 
stration. The radiator was fitted with a 
Dunham Radiator Trap—a simple little 
device that automatically removes the air 
and water from each radiator so that the 
steam can circulate freely. Free circula- 
tion of the steam is absolutely necessary. 
Until you get it you can shovel in the coal 
until you are blue in the face; the radi- 
ators will get noisy and leaky, but they 
won’t get as hot as they should. 


DUNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


The Dunham Radiator Trap, as used for || | | Dunham 
0 2 : 2142 : Radiator 
sixteen years in prominent buildings, in- Trep 
cluding the Woolworth Building, is only 
one part of the Dunham Heating Service. 
The complete service revamps existing = ST 
steam heating systems, designs new ones 
for homes, apartments, office buildings, in- 
dustrial plants, etc.—all in close coopera- 1 Za. Peon 
tion with the architect, the heating and Fu "omron 


per ton of roal, 


ventilating engineer and the heating con- write at onee, jor 
# Dung 
tractor. e 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Branches in 36 cities in United States and Canada 


To make sure, read the Sargent 
Bock of Designs. It illustrates many 
attractive designs — all sturdy, finely 
finished and true to the time- tried 
Sargent standards of solid, substan- 
tial worth. Send for the helpful book 
today. It is authoritative. Consult 
your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


If you have o lock of doubt- 
ful strength on the front 
door of your present home, apartment or 
store reinforce it st once with a sturdy, 
dependable Sargent Cylinder Day and 
Night Latch, It coats but little—may 
save much. Varioua styles and finishes; 
three keys to each latch. 


_TOGAN 
GARAGES_ 


— . Sheautiful designs; 
The Greatest Grass- Sean 1 Rest ower the | * ʻ 64 durable construction ; 
Cutter on Earth. : leg al, 3 uneven Ground as TE 4 CF of economical. 
Guts a 13. 86 i $ R a Ship rides the ee gC my; —Made in sections; can 
inches wide. ý — — 1 * i 2 te y te assembled in three 
: * j ` e 1 * mri AN) days; completely fitted 
: : a E. a La 15 with Stanley Garage 
hardware; cedar or 
crushed slate shingles; 
even painted at factory. 
Will be shipped im- 
mediately. 


Send 15c in stamps 
for booklet show- 


Model 104—12 x 18--$340.00 ing sizes snd de- 
signs, A 


5 i F. p. Townsend & Co. THE TOGAN-STILES COMPANY 


n- 


73, Bae. 1, 1516. Send kor catalogue 17 Central Ave., Orange, H. I. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


The public is warned 
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BRONX 
485 Willjs Ave. 


BOSTON 
96-98 Federal St. 


ICHARD E. THIBAUT, e 


i 


set the style of the 
Nation. 

Beautiful, original 
and exclusive, they are 
always recognized by 
those who appreciate 
the best. 

Send us your deal- 
er’s name and we will 
send you our “Home 
Service Chart” which 
if filled in and re- 
turned will enable our 
decorator to suggest 
wall and drapery 
treatments for your 
entire home without 
cost to you. Ask for 
edition 1977. 


THIBAUT 
WALL PAPERS 
DECORATE 


To the decorator who wishes to bandle 
the best and most up-to-date line of 
artistic wall papers, we have a most 
attractive proposition to offer. 


Wall Paper Specialists 


MADISON AVENUE at 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Wall Paper House 
in the World 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
(New York City) 3621 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN 


WALL PAPERS 


Flatbush & DeKalb Aves, 


NEWARK 
141 Halsey St. 


Light sea-green flar- 


ing cake disk. 
Courtesy of J. C. 
Nippes 
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Old South Jersey Glass 


(Continued from page 84) 


Besides the items noted in this ad- 
vertisement, there were dishes, bowls, 
pitchers, the various sorts of drinking 
vessels, pickle jars, snuff canisters, drug 
bottles, scent bottles, lamp glasses, mea- 
sures, vases, mustard pots, and other 
like objects of utility or domestic deco- 
ration. The inventory furnishes an in- 
teresting comment upon the social habits 
of the time. It is with the items noted 
än this latter list that our present con- 
cern lies. 

Pieces of the Wistar glass are still to 
be found in South Jersey, in all such 
haunts as the collector is wont to nose 
out and go poking into, in quest of 
treasures—old farmhouse kitchens and 
pantries, garrets that have long since 
been given over to 
cobwebs and mem- 
ories, and alluring an- 
tique shops in little 
towns, out of the 
beaten track. At sales 
of farmstead belong- 
ings, too, one may 
now and again pick 
up a rare bit of this 
old glass, which al- 
ways proves an ac- 
quisition worth stand- 
ing in mud and cold 
for half a day to 
secure, 

In city antique 
shops, too, one may 
often find a piece of 
Wistar glass, for the 
glass was widely dis- 
tributed by commer- 
cia] means. There is 


Flower bowl of light, 

yellowish, bottle - green 

glass. Courtesy of J.C. 
Nippes 


also not a little of it to be found in the 
eastern and southern counties of Penn- 
sylvania, purchased originally from the 
Philadelphia markets. It even found its 
way to New England by sea, and was 
distributed by some of the shops in 
Boston, 

But what most concerns us is to know 
what manner of things these bowls, jars, 
pitchers, snuff canisters, vases, mustard 
pots and the like were; what were their 
characteristic shapes, their customary 
colors, and what the quality of the 
glass, so that we may, with some de- 
gree of surety, be able to recognize, if 
fortunate enough to chance upon them. 
And here let it be added that there is 
scarcely any object of the collector’s 
that offers more fruit- 
ful ground for dis- 
pute, for jealousy and 
| bitterness of feeling, 

in the breast of its 
possessor, than old 
glass. 

The Wistar table 
and ornamental glass 
was both white and 
colored. Sometimes, 
and indeed more 
usually, a single col- 
or was used; some- 
times several colors 
were combined in the 

same piece. Then, 

a again, a pitcher or a 
jar might consist 
partly of transparent 
flint and partly of 
colored glass. A rich 
(Cont. on page 88) 


Dark green flask and small sea-green cream 
pitcher, Made in Alloway, N. J. Courtesy 
of J. C. Nippes, Esq. 


Preserve jar from the Allo- 


way Works. Metropolitan 


Yellowish green pitcher. 
Courtesy of Penna. Museum 
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Send us 
your kitchen 
and pantry 
plans for 
estimate 


N you 


are building a 
new house or remodel- 
ing an old one, you can 
have a WHITE 
HOUSE Kitchen and 
Pantry. You can in- 
stall White Enameled 
Steel Dressers in place 
of the old style built- 
in wooden dresser, and 
thus be assured of a 
sanitary and efficient 
kitchen as well as an 
attractive one. 


* 


FULL INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST 


A section of the kitchen at ** Winfield Hall 
showing extensive use of “WHITE HOUSE” 
All Steel Dressers 


JANES & KIRTLAND 
133-135 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


“WHITE HOUSE” Dressers are manufactured in standardized 
units in a number of sizes and for various purposes. 


Cabot’s 
Creosote Stains 


Preserve and Beautify 


Shingles, Siding, Clap- 
boards, and other Out- 
side Woodwork 


Roof stained with Cabot's Creosote Stain, Malls fin- 
ished with Old Virginia White. 
& Bebb & Gould, Architects, Seattle 


They can be epplied twice as fast, 

halving the labor cost. They are 

made of Creosote, the hest weod pre- 

servative known.” The coloring effects are transparent and bring out the grain of the 
wood in deep, velvety tones that harmonize perfectly with nature—there is no shiny, painty 
effect. They wear as Jong as the best paint, and row old gracefully’? because they alnk 
into the wood and therefore cannot erack or peel like an old paint coating. 


50% CHEAPER THAN PAINT 
You can get Cabot’s Stains oll over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and nome of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemiats 11 Oliver St., Boaton, Maaa. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francieco 
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“Flectrio end Coat Range 


’ pes for W. H. Davia, 


onzville, 


Š P: 
T Gin Architects, 


Burn Electricity or Coal in This Range 


At a turn of a switch you get instant heat, high, medium or 
low as desired. 

With electricity you get cleanliness because there is no soot or 
smoke to discolor cooking utensils or kitchen walls. You are 
assured of safety for matches and explosive fuels are not used. 
You save time, for there is no waiting for a fire to reach a 
temperature suitable for cooking or baking. 


Deane's French. Range 


using electricity in combination with coal,is one that you will take 
pride in showing to your friends. The plain polished trimmings, 
the absence of “fancy work” to catch dirt, the angle base that 
prevents refuse from gathering beneath the range and stray 
drafts from cooling the ovens—all these features, and more, 
are found in Deane’s French Range. 

Consumption of fuel, be it electricity or coal, is held to a 
minimum. In fact, it has been said that the saving in fuel 
soon pays for the range. Ovens bake evenly because the heat 


passes around them on five sides. 

A general favorite is the range illustrated, It hag an electric oven, 
cooking top and broiler, besides one coal oven and fire chamber. 
detailed description of it—-and many others—is given in “The Heart 
of the Home,” our portfolio of unusual ranges. A copy will be sent 
you on request. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE CO. 
263-265 West 36 St. New York. NY. 


HUBBELL 


No. 3190 Current Tap 


LLOWS use of lenp while operat- 
acuum Cleaner 


ing electric Fan, 


Piark end 
rms 


— 


or other appliance. Pull Chain affords 
independent control of the lamp. No 
wiring necessary. Screws into any 


socket and takes any standard Cap. 


HARVEY HUBBELL, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


RAPE your sunniest 
Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast fabrics. 


windows with 


Use your favorite colors, no matter how 
delicate. The strongest sun, and even rain, can- 
not fade them, and they may be washed freely 
with no effect on their lustrous finish or lovely 


colorings. 
fade. 


Every color is guaranteed not to 


To get genuine sunfast draperies and uphol- 
steries insist upon the name “ORINOKA.”” A 
wide variety of weaves and colors from sheer 
casement cloths to the richest tapestries. 


Write for our booklet, “Draping the Home,” 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Orinoka Mills, Dept. G., Clarendon Bldg., New York 


For Your RESIDENCE, CLUB, AUTOMOBILE, YACHT 
and for GENERAL PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


8-DAY 


„Chelsea' hend: 


JF- ON SALE BY LEADING HIGH CLASS 


Clocks 


JEWELERS 


FOR YEARS THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF QUALITY 


CHELSEA CLOCK Co. 


r 

THE ELLIS “MUSIC-MASTER” PHONO- 

GRAPH REPRODUCER 
brings out every subtle tone in the most 
intricate vocal or orchestral selection. 
Phonographs so equipped are often mis- 
taken for the artists themselves. 
SPECIAL OFFER—Send 10c for a valu- 
able litte booklet on “The Care of the 
Phonograph” or ask for literature and 
money-back guarantee. 


A lasting delighi—and a saver 


J. H. ELLIS 


Makers of high grade clocks. 


of 
Patentee and Manufacturer of 
the Music-Master Reproducer 


10 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GIVE HER A 


‘““MUSIC-MASTER”’ 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


Your Christmas gift problem to 
any home loving family is readily 
solved by sending an ELLIS 
MUSIC-MASTER PHONO- 
GRAPH REPRODUCER. The 
gift is a lasting remembrance, it 
gives pleasure every time the 
phonograph is used, and saves 
wear on valuable records. No 
gift involving a few dollars will 
be equally appreciated by the 
owner of a phonograph. 


your valuable records. 


P. O. Box 8825 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Old South Jersey 


House.& Garden 


Glass 


(Continued from page 86) 


green flint seems to have been much 
favored by these Dutch makers. They 
likewise seemed to have had a fondness 
for a rich amber brown and made 
many pieces of this color. Dark blue 
they did not use to any great extent. A 
great many of the Wistar pieces were 
of plain colored glass, but, now and 
again, they produced articles adorned 
by superimposed coatings in wave and 
spiral patterns. The other colors used 
by these Dutch makers at Wistarberg 
included a clear flint or emerald green, 
blue-green, a turquoise blue, both 
opaque and transparent, and a “bluish, 
golden opalescent” glass, which latter 
was altogether peculiar to the factory 
at Wistarberg. 

In quality some of the glass is almost 
wholly free from bubbles, while again 
other pieces occur in which the minute 
bubbles are clearly discernible. One of 
the most reliable indications of Wistar- 
berg origin is to be found in the shape 
of the pieces produced. All of these 
pieces were distinguished by remarkable 
refinement of design and by strong in- 
dividuality of contour. The shapes are 
almost wholly Dutch, a peculiarity easy 
to understand, in view of the origin of 
the expert members of the establish- 
ment. The lines followed the rotund, 
dumpy, bulbous curves that one finds 
in the ample outlines of Dutch glass, 
pottery, and silver of the early part of 
the 18th Century. The designers at 


that time seemed to hav. had a pas- 
sion for making everything of ample 
breadth and generous capacity. The 
shapes for the most part are quite dif- 
ferent from those which used to be in 
vogue at Baron Stiegel’s Mannheim 
works of a later day. 

All indications point to the fact that 
the Wistarberg glass works continued in 
operation without any appreciable in- 
terruption until about the year 1780, 
and we can readily understand that in 
that time a very great number of house- 
hold pieces must have been produced, 
Of course new patterns doubtless were 
introduced from time to time, but it is 
not unreasonable to suppose tbat many of 
the earlier shaps which had approved 
themselves to patronage must have been 
continued with little alteration. 

Apart from its ministry to the col- 
lector’s insatiable appetite and to a 
proper pride which we may all feel in 
our own early American enterprises, the 
old Wistarberg glass from Alloways- 
town has a very distinct decorative 
value. It cannot fail to appeal to any 
lover of the beautiful, whether he or 
she may be affected with the collector’s 
mania or not. The old vases are just 
as much in place to-day as they were 
in the homes of our grandparents and 
great-grandparents, and the larger bot- 
tles, flasks and glasses for chemical pur- 
poses can now be employed to legiti- 
mate decorative ends. 


— ZG 


GROWING PLANTS in the HOUSE 


HROUGHOUT the winter the 

housewife, if she cares to take the 

necessary trouble, may have com- 
pensation for the lack of her outdoor 
garden by growing various plants in 
window boxes or pots in the house. For 
the most part she will have to content 
herself with foliage, though she may be 
able to coax a few flowers to bloom. 
The following suggestions for prepara- 
tions for the indoor garden and for car- 
ing for it later are made by specialists 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Window Boxes 


If an indoor window box is decided 
upon, a good depth for it is about 8”. 
The bottom of the box should be cov- 
ered with stones and broken pottery for 
drainage. This should be covered with 
a layer of moss to prevent the soil from 
working down and clogging the drain- 
age spaces. The drainage and moss 
should take up together about 2“. The 
greater the body of soil above the moss 
the more uniformly moist it may be 
kept. The soil should fail to fill the 
box by from 114” to 2”. 

The indoor window box should be as 
long as the window is wide, and to get 
as much light as possible it should be 
level with the window sill. It may be 
placed either on brackets, a table, or legs 
permanently fastened to it. A hole or 
holes should be provided in the bottom 
of the box and a drip pan should be 
placed beneath to catch drainage water. 

The top of the soil should be allowed 
to become dry occasionally. The re- 
sults of watering should be closely ob- 
served and the supply regulated accord- 
ing to needs. Watering may be neces- 
sary in sunshiny weather, especially 
toward spring, every day or at least 
every other day. In cloudy and mid- 
winter weather it will not be necessary to 
water more often than once a week. In 
general it is better to water lightly and 
frequently than heavily and infrequent- 
ly, although just the reverse is con- 
sidered best when watering is done out 
of doors in summer. 


Only plants of the same general char- 
acter should be placed in window boxes, 
since plants of different kinds require 
different treatment. Begonias are about 
the only plants that may be expected to 
flower in a window box. For the most 
part foliage alone must be depended 
upon as the contribution of the indoor 
plants to the attractiveness of the room. 
Among the plants which may be grown 
for foliage for window boxes are ferns, 
geraniums, Kenilworth ivy, smilax and 
aspidistra. The latter plant is espe- 
cially valuable as a window box plant 
as it will thrive in spite of considerable 
neglect, drought and dust. Direct sun- 
light also is not required by this adapt- 
able plant. 

An advantage in growing plants in 
pots instead of in boxes is that a larger 
variety can be grown since different 
treatment may be given. In addition 
to the plants already mentioned for 
growing in window boxes, palms, rub- 
ber plants, and cacti may be grown in 
pots. It is advisable in growing all 
these plants to make use of regular flor- 
ists’ potting soil, made up of 1 part 
compost, 1 part good loam and 1 part 
sand. It is well to add one-twentieth 
part bone meal to the mixture. 


Care of Potted Plants 


From time to time examinations 
should be given to see whether the 
plants require repotting. This is done 
when the soil is moist by inverting the 
plants and tapping the pot until it can 
be lifted off. If the surface of the ball 
of earth is entirely covered with roots, 
the plants should be placed in a larger 
pot, soil being firmed into the spaces. 

It is possible sometimes to force potted 
geraniums to bloom indoors during the 
winter. To accomplish this it is neces- 
sary to pot them in a way to restrict 
root growth and to kecp them fairly 
dry. 

Potted ferns require close care. They 
should be kept slightly moist at all times. 
but should not be overwatered. Oc- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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HOUSE SURGERY 


W hy 2 When You Can Conserve? 
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BEFORE AFTER 


WE redeem architectural monstrosities. We make beautiful, livable and practical, houses that have 
become eyesores to their owners and the neighbors. We will take a house that the owner has entirely 
given up hope of enjoying himself or finding a buyer for, and readily convert this liability into an 
asset, and at a surprisingly low cost. 

The illustrations published herewith have to do with an actual remodel- 

ing of a house in one of the exclusive sections suburban to New York. 

Send for further particulars and for a copy of our illustrated booklet “Before and After” 


HENRY J. DA vie Inc. Decorations and Furnishings 489 Park Avenue, New York 
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BRONZE 
TABLETS, HONOR ROLLS, MEMORIALS 
MARKERS AND INSIGNIA 


We have exceptional 
facilities for making 
bronze tablets and 
memorials according 
to customers’ specifi- 
cations. Our bronzes 
include all styles from 
the simplest to the 
most elaborately 
modeled. 


Illustrations submit- 
ted upon request. If 
you specify approx- 
imate size desired, 
number of names, and 
whether ornamenta- 
tion is to be plain, 
moderate or elabo- 
rate, full size designs 
will be furnished. 
NEED & BARTON 


ESTABLISNEG 1638 


THEODORE B.STARR,INC. 
SILVERSMITHS ("BRONZE FOUNDERS 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 47! STREET - 4. MAIDEN LANE 
New York Giry 


PEARLS, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, STATIONERY, 
CANES, UMBRELLAS, ETC. 


“NIGHT SILENCES"” 20“ x 30” by ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
AND SALE 


PAINTINGS by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Announcements of the Exhibitions 
for 1919-1920 will be mailed 
on request 


WibLIAM MAGBE TH 


Incorporated 


450 Fifth Avenue d Fortieth Stren New York City 
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Every ‘‘House and Garden” Reader 
Can Profit Greatly by Our 


Home Study Course 
in Gardening 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE announces a new 
departure in horticultural journalism. It offers a prac- 
tical Home Study Course in gardening under the able 
direction of Mr. Arthur Smith, widely known as an author- 
ity on all phases of horticulture. One lesson will appear 
in every issue (monthly) of the Chronicle. 


These lessons are of particular interest to members of 
garden clubs, leaders in the U. S. School Garden Army, 
etc. Those who study under Mr. Smith’s skillful guidance 
will be equipped to lead the thought and action of their 
respective communities, as well as to produce superior 
gardens that command attention. 


These Lessons Will Help You 


Octo ber: “Fall Preparation of the Ground for Spring Planting” 
November: Preparing the Garden for its Winter Bed” 
December: “The Growing and Care of House Plants” 


How to Get This Home Study Course 


Noe) 

Besides a complete les- 
son of the Home Study 
Course, each issue of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle con- 
tains articles from fore- 
most writers on horti- 
culture and reviews the 
world’s best garden liter- 
ature. We will send the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle nine 
months for only $1. The 
Course alone will repay 
you many times in added 
pleasure and profit. Mail 
a dollar bill today and 
start with the next lesson. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


286 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Flower Bulbs win uns 
eee Daffodils 
i> DARWIN TULIPS 


Plant these in pots or Garden Beds or borders. These majestic Tulips 

are without a rival in Spring flowers. Their stately bearing and ex- 
qulsite shades make them the most desirable of spring-flowering bulbs 
for flower beds and borders. 


Darwin Tulips, Named, 60 bulbs in 10 cholce varieties for $2.50 prepald. 
Darwin Tulips, Mixed, 40 large bulbs, for $1.25, prepaid. 
DA FFODILS The golden trumpets that herald the advent 


of spring. Sure, effective. For growing in 
the house in pots, or for outside planting in the garden. 

Daffodiis, 40 large bulbs, many kinds mixed— 51.75 prepaid. 
rect, FRENCH NARCISSUS g% 
Exquisite, fragrant, white indoor bloomers in gravel and water 
or earth. French Narcissus, 12 large bulbs, for 65c. prepaid. 

45 8 0 0 Tulips 
affodils 
Combination offer 3 12 French Narcissus 
only $3.25 prepaid 


7 HYACINTHS, IRISES, PAEONIES, all other Bulbs and Plants. 
Descriptive and Cultural Cstalogue. 48 pagea, FREE. WINTER 
ONION SETS for the back yard, plent now. 4 lbs., $1.00 prepeid. 

U 31-33 T. Randolph Street, Chicege. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 41-43 T. Barclay Street, New Yerk. 


House & Garden 


Growing Plants in the House 
(Continued from page 88) 


casionally the potted ferns should be 
placed in a tub and given a bath with 
weak suds made from a good grade of 
soap. Besides removing accumulations 
of dust from the fronds the baths re- 
move minute insect parasites. The suds 
must be rinsed off immediately. 

Potted palms should be regularly 
watered, but not kept moist. While 
small the plants should be washed like 
ferns. When too large for such treat- 
ment the tops should be sprayed fre- 
quently with clear water. Small quan- 
tities of bone meal and wood ashes 


should be stirred into the soil occasion- 
ally, or the plants may be watered now 
and then with manure water or am- 
monia water (a teaspoonful of ammonia. 
to a quart of water). 

Rubber plants should be treated much 
as are palms, but the soil should be kept. 
somewhat more moist. Oleanders may 
be treated practically like palms. Aspi- 
distras require less attention than the 
other plants mentioned. They should 
be kept rather drier than palms and: 
rubber plants. A dry, sandy soil is re- 
quired for cacti. 


Facts About Seed Germination 


ence and real ability, the vita] im- 

portance of the manner of seed- 
germination is a matter not generally 
understood and appreciated. That a 
seed sprouts and develops into a plant 
is all that is actually considered by 
many workers in the soil who, in other 
respects, are very able gardeners. But 
it is a fact that the nature of a plant 
depends largely on the way in which it 
germinates. The grower can control 
the manner of germination, and it is 
in his power to determine the kind of 
stock he is to have. Many expert 
greenhouse men, who have made a life- 
study of this matter, declare that the 
size, earliness of bearing, quantity and 
quality of fruit borne, all depend in a 
vital degree on the experience of the 
seed during its first few days’ contact 
with -the soil. 

Let us take a common example: the 
tomato. If tomato seed is started in a 
box in the house, a box with no drain- 
age, and is kept in a place where a 
constant temperature of about 70° is 
prevalent, the seed will not germinate 
for about ten days. If this same seed 
is planted in a box which has drainage 
through a sublayer of coarse ashes, 
and if over the box are placed panes of 
glass, to exclude all air except that 
caught between the glass and the soil- 
surface, and if this box is properly 
exposed to sunlight and warmth, the 
seed will be out of the ground in three 
days. But more than that. Ripe to- 


9 among gardeners of experi- 


matoes from plants in the latter box 
will be gathered in the garden from 
two to three weeks ahead of tomatoes. 
from the plants in the box which had 
their growth and, let us say, their eager- 
ness stunted and chilled by a slow and 
cold germination. This matter has been. 
very thoroughly tested with the to- 
mato, and the conclusion is a fact. 

Other seeds were likewise tested; 
among them were peppers, eggplants, 
and corr. The results were the same 
as in the former experiment, though in 
each case, because of the nature of the 
plant in question, forcing could not be 
so rapid as with the tomato. Yet the 
principle held good. 

To have a plant stunted by sudden 
cold is a common experience, and 
every gardener knows how difficult a 
matter it is to persuade such a plant 
to resume normal growth. Usually it 
is impossible. Even more true is it 
that seeds, discouraged at the time of 
germination, never develop into perfect 
plants. How vital is it therefore that 
seeds should -be planted only under 
those conditions which assure easy and 
rapid germination. 

The chief conditions are proper 
warmth and sunlight, good drainage, a 
light soil (50% sharp sand and 50% 
loam or woods earth), sufficient mois- 
ture, and a very light covering of soil 
over the seeds. For all seeds of the 
type of the tomato, 1/16” is the best 
depth at which to plant. 

—ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 


Fall Measures to Combat Rose Diseases 


OSE gardeners should take advan- 
tage of the fall season, say spe- 
cialists of the U. S. Department 

of Agriculture, to make their plants as 
free as possible from disease, by meth- 
ods that can not well be followed dur- 
ing the growing season. It is true in 
general that whatever the disease, the 
affected portions of the plants should 
be cut out in the fall and the shortened 
bushes sprayed. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that spraying will not have been 
delayed until fall, but will have been 
carried on as a control measure at fre- 
quent intervals since spring. The dis- 
eased wood removed in the fall, together 
with the old leaves and debris under 
bushes, should be burned. In case of 
attacks by rusts, canker, and leaf spots, 
the diseased wood or leaves should be 
removed and burned even during the 
growing season. 

For powdery mildew, the control 
sprayings for the summer spores should 
be with lime-sulphur or potassium 
sulphid. After cutting back in the fall, 
the plants should be sprayed with lime- 
sulphur or strong Bordeaux mixture. 
The control sprayings for rusts should 
be ammoniacal copper carbonate. The 
fall spraying should be with a strong 
Bordeaux mixture. For leaf-spot, leaf- 
blight, and anthracnose, the control 
sprays may be either Bordeaux mixture 
or ammoniacal copper carbonate, and the 
fall spraying should be with the former. 


Leaf blotch, also known as black- 
spot, is a common and very injurious 
disease. The first symptoms are the 
appearance of irregularly shaped, black- 
ish spots on the upper surface of nearly 
full-grown leaves. In this stage the 
trouble may be controlled by several 
sprayings with ammoniacal copper car- 
bonate or Bordeaux mixture, but if 
these precautions are not taken another 
stage of the fungus develops in the 
same spots. The fungus in this later 
stage lives over the winter on fallen 
leaves and sets up a new infection in 
the spring, which can only be prevented 
by raking up and burning the fallen 
leaves and spraying the dormant bushes 
with strong Bordeaux mixture. 

Another disease to which roses are 
subject is canker, which starts with 
the appearance of small reddish patches 
on the green parts, generally of one- 
year-old growth. Such infected areas 
may increase until the entire stem is 
surrounded and may extend for several 
inches along the branch. The only ad- 
vice to be given is to cut away rigor- 
ously all diseased branches, and it may 
be necessary to cut back entire bushes 
if badly infected. Cover the exposed 
surfaces made by this cutting witb 
paint or tar. This diseased material 
must be burned and the dormant 
bushes sprayed with strong Bordeaux 
mixture in both the autumn and early 
spring. 
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ERHAPS our best answer is to tell 
you the kind of houses it is now 
successfully heating. 


In California, it is making Bungalow 
owners happy. 

In Ohio, it is saving coal for farmers. 

In Georgia, it is giving comfort to 
those fine old Plantation residences. 

In New England, it is heating the 
Colonial houses of the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
descendants, 

On Long Island, it is giving Palm 
Beach temperatures to hundreds of those 
cosy new houscs. 


23 


Road, New Maven, Conn. 


YOUR HOME? 


q Do you tove it as well aa live init? Do you plan 
for it aa well as buy for It? 
q Then you have three friends who want to help you. 


The Information Service The Shopping Service The Dog Mart 
HOUSE Q GARDEN, 19 West 44th St., New York City 


Anchor Post Electrically Welded Gates 


A recent and perfected method 
of electric welding i is employed 
exclusively in the construction 
of these gatea They are remark- 
ably strong and rigid. Each gate 
is welded into one piece; there 
are no weak points or connec- 
tions anywhere. Set on firmly 
anchored posts, the at- 
tractiveness of these 
gatea is permanently 
maintained. 
We would like to plece 


in your hands our iater- 
esting catalog. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 
167 Broadway New York 
Hartford Cleveland Atlanta 
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Boston Philadelphia 


Kslser Health lies ted 5 of W. J. Moffat. Edgehill 
Brown & VonBeren, Architects. 


Boston 
100 rr | HE Ke LSE: a a -K P. O. Sq. Bldg. 
WARM AIR GENERATOR i 


237 James St, R 
Syracuse, N. Y. 5 zi 
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At Newport, Lenox, Tuxedo and 
Stockbridge, it is driving out the chill 
of autumn and the zero of winter from 
palatial country houses. 

In the Philadelphia suburbs, it is tak- 
ing the place of unsatisfactory furnaces 
and temper testing radiator heats. 

All of which it not only heats, but 
ventilates and humidifies as well—a 
three-in-one system. 

Looks like you will have to “look 
further” into this Kelsey Health Heat. 
Our Booklet called “Some Saving Sense 
on emis” is a good thing to start 
with. 


“In their rush to meet the unusual demand for 
houses some builders are skimping on details, 
To correct them when they begin to ‘fall down’ 
will cost more than lo bave used first class ma- 
terial in the beginning,” says 


PAIN 
BALL BEARING BUTTS 
FOR PERMANENCE 


Between the 1 of Stanley Ball Bearing Butts are ball bearings 
set in race-ways of hardened steel. The joints do not grind together 
when the door swings, they roll over their bearings quietly prd easily. 


All the wear and friction = hg. 
is on the bearings, which N E 4 
means that both are reduced 
to a mechanical minimum. 


Stanley Ball Bearing Butts 
allow your doors to swing 
smoothly and noiselessly. 
They never have to be reset 
or replaced. Their joints 
cannot be ground down. 
The first cost of Stanley 
Ball Bearing Butts is their 
last. 

“Buildings Thot Hove Been 
Equipped by Stonley is on il 
lustraled booklet containing in- 
teresting information ebout 


Butts. When writing for it 
please osk for Booklet H 11. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The chief charm of o 


Player Piano isin the 
simplicity of. desin. 


HE Kranich & Bach Player Grand Piano 
has no clumsy mechanism to mar its 
graceful lines. It produces all the loveliness 
of tone possible to hand playing. 
These are the motives that impel the seleétion 
of the ; s 
i ICH & BACH 
Pinyer GRAND 
famous throughout the world in actual musical quality, 


KRANICH & BACH 
235 East 2ard Street 
REW YORK CITY 
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Convenient 
Terme of 
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FLOORS 


PLASTIC TILE 
PATTERNS 


COMPOSITION 
p COoLors 


CHENEY & COMPANY 


136 WEST 18th STREET NEW YORK 
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Filet Net 


The most beautiful of ail 
curtains. Handmade in 
original and exclusive de- 
signs. 


$9.00 pair up 


If you prefer to do this Ë 
simple, interesting wor 
yourself, we will suppl 
NET BY THE YARD— 
THREADS BY THE 
SKEIN. (Exclusive sale f 
of threads used.) 


Send for circular with de- HARRIET de R. 
signs illustrated. INTERIOR DECORATOR 


INSTRUCTIONS 
SUPPLIED WITH 
EACH ORDER 


STUDIOS: 


6 East 37th Street New York City 
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Planning for Electrical Equipment 


(Continued from pase 35) 


added. ‘First you take long years of 
study of the law governing the produc- 
tion of cold by frigorific mixtures, then 
you add some years of actual experience, 
and then you continue applying gray 
brain matter until the problem is 
solved.“ 

Did she say when we could get one?“ 
demanded Mr. Householder practically. 

“Yes, possibly by next season. She 
said that engineers who tackle prob- 
lems like this do not give up. They 
keep right on working until the problem 
is solved, to the satisfaction of all.“ 


Electrifying Christmas 


There ensued a few moments of 
thoughtful silence. Then the man of 
the house remarked: “Well, this is the 
age of electricity, and we certainly en- 
joy higher degrees of comfort than were 
known to the people of any other age. 
At the push of a button we flood our 
homes with light, we have so many con- 
veniences and we can add at pleasure 
to the decorative charm of our home—” 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said his wife, 
“of electrical decorations that are avail- 
able for trimming homes for festivities 
and with Christmas coming so soon, we 
must provide even here and now for 
Christmas tree outfits. Your sister and 
my brother are coming with their chil- 
dren to spend Christmas with us and 
I've got to trim up this apartment of 


ours. want to put small lamps in 
Japenese lanterns in the cosy corner. 
No more candles on tinsel-trimmed 
trees. Please order at once several of 
the tree outfits, as they add so much to 
the safety and the beauty of the Christ- 
mas tree.” 

“TIl do that little thing,” said Mr. 
Householder. 

Electricity, which means so much in 
the comfort of the home today, is often 
allowed by architects an amount only a 
little over 1% of the cost of a building. 
It is rightly entitled to more considera- 
tion, and 3% or even 4% would be a 
fair rate to charge to comfort and con- 
venience and charm of the home. 

Progress in efficient illumination has 
been so rapid and the use of electricity 
for power and heat is increasing to such 
an extent, that the requirements of a 
past season do not apply to this season. 
This rapid growth makes it important 
that in planning the electric wiring of 
a home, the architect should not only 
provide for the requirements of today 
but for the needs of tomorrow. The 
National Electrical Code of Fire Under- 
writers prescribes the minimum gauge 
of wire and the class of fittings that 
may be used. Some city ordinances go 
somewhat further, but none emphasize 
strongly enough, the desirablity of lib- 
eral provision for the general conveni- 
ence of the future. 


Old Flower Paintings in Decoration 


(Continued from page 57) 


reader will recall as an historical fact 
the great “Dutch tulip speculation,” 
when investors eagerly paid as much as 
$1,000 for a single bulb of a rare speci- 
men. Of course, this partook of the 
insanity of investment, and was of the 
same psychology as the John Law 
speculation that almost wrecked the 
finances of France in the reign of Louis 
XV, but at the base of it was the great 
love for flowers that particularly dis- 
tinguished the Low Countries at that 
time. 

The Netherlands, alive with shipping 
and trade, was the richest section of 
the globe; the wealth of the world 
literally was poured into her lap. Love 
of beauty developed with this pros- 
perity, as it had previously done in 
Greece and Rome, and its full fruition 
was the greatest school of painters 
which the world, perhaps, has ever 
known. This love for beauty had as 
one of its manifestations the develop- 
ment of the Dutch florist, whose 
botanical knowledge administered to the 


pleasure of his wealthy fellow citizens. 


He was aided in this by the favorable 
moist climate of his country. The de- 
velopment of painting and the develop- 
ment of floriculture went hand in hand, 


‘and it is but natural that the two should 


unite in the superb creations that now 
grace the museums of the world and 
the great private collections. 


The Masters 


The first immortal among flower 
painters which the Low Countries pro- 
duced was the Flemish master Jan 
Brueghel (1568-1625), whose other 
names of Velvet-Brueghel and Flower- 
Brueghel are suggestive of his art. He 
was not exclusively a flower painter, 
but he was among the first to compose 
subjects exclusively of flowers, and 
among his pupils were men who after- 
wards followed this branch exclusively. 
It has been said of Brueghel that he 
“reproduced all that is enchanting in 
nature, flowers and plants; all that is 
most adorable on earth and in Heaven 
Madonnas, goddesses, women.” His 


works are very rich in color, with an 
over-polished, enamel-like style, precise 
and hard in texture and with a some- 
what glassy brilliance. He had a dis- 
ciple, Daniel Seghers (1590-1661), who 
surpassed his master because his colors 
were fresher and truer, making his blos- 
soms fairly shimmer in their beauty. 
He became a Jesuit, and devoted his 
life to painting flowers, which became 
to him a sort of devotional exercise. In 
his pious zeal he delighted in laying his 
most delicious flowers around medallions 
of the Virgin and Saints. 

Another illustrious name in old Flan- 
ders was Nicolaes van Verendael (1640- 
1691), who delighted in placing among 
his flowers drops of dew and butter- 
flies and moths. Contemporary with 
him were Jan Philip van Thielen (1618- 
1667), Franz Ykens (1601-1693), Jan 
Antonis van den Baren and Christian 
Luckx; and of a later date were Gasper 
Pieter Verbruggen (1664-1730) and 
Jacques Melchir van Herch (1670-1735). 
The tradition was upheld in Flanders 
throughout the 18th Century and down 
into the 19th, the last great name being 
Jan Frans van Dael (1764-1840). There 
are scores of less important names, and 
much work has survived by painters 
whose identity is unknown, though 
meritorious, and is simply labelled 
“Flemish School.” 

The list of illustrious flower painters 
in Holland naturally is longer, and it 
starts with Vosmaer (1584-1641), who 
was quickly succeeded by a greater 
genius, Jan Davidsz de Heem (1600- 
1674), one of the minority of painters 
so well appreciated by his own times 
that his pictures brought him munifi- 
cence. His pupil Jakob van Walscapelle 
(1662-1717) was born in the same year 
as the first great woman flower painter, 
Rachel Ruysch, who became court 
painter to the Elector Palatinate. This 
brings us to the greatest of all flower 
painters, Jan van Huysum (1682-1749), 
consummate master of color and com- 
position. Many contemporaries and 
many followers of van Huysum upheld 

(Continued on page 98) 
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5 g. Squires & Wendehack, 
Montclair, N. J. Architects 


The Kind of Home 
You'd Like 


You have often dreamed of the | 


house you will some day build— 
how comfortable it will be, how 
artistic, how enduring. 

Your home to be a real home 
must also be safe, and the modern 
way to safety is by building 
throughout—walls and partitions of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Natco Tile are large, hollow, 
burned clay units, scored on the 
outside to take a beautiful stucco 
finish, and on the inside to hold 
wall plaster permanently and well 
without cracking. 

The Natco home is solid and substan- 
tial, damp proof, vermin proof, warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer. Natco 
saves coal bills and repair bills and best 
of all it means safety from fire. 

When yon think of building, think of 
Natco. end today for our beautifully 
illustrated 32-page book Fire Proof 
Houses” with illustrations of modern and 
artistic homes which combine economy, 
comfort, safety and beauty. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PRGDFING COMPANY 
109 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


What Makes a Home? 


Our Booklet 


“Home and 
the Fireplace” 


conloins a 
Mine ef Information 
perloining lo 
Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment 


Sent Free 
Write Today 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4613 Roosevelt Road Ericas: — 


The Bay Stster 


Rinas aun and aleet! They 
are Time's workera of ruin to 
houses. If your home is built of 
brick, concrete or stucco make It 
waterproof and attractively bril- 
lliant with Bay State Brick and Ce- 
ment Coating. Elther a clear, crisp 
white or one of the many alluring 
Bay State tinta on your walla, 
wll) swell you with pride. 


Our book No. 2 and a sample 
will surely convince you. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
Bosten, Mass. 


New York Office: Philadelphia Oi ce: 
Architects‘ Bldg. Vee Bide. 


It Is Getting Late, Are Your Greenhouses Ready? 


From the smallest unit for the back yard, to the largest plant of the commercial 
grower, shipped complete In every detall, with Instructions so plain any carpenter 
ean erect the house, and at a cost lower than you thought. 


CALLAHAN 


Cut-to-Fit Sectional 


GREENHOUSES 


The Cut-to-Fit Greenhouse for the professions, 


with Its practical, up-to-date construction, made 
of the best Red Gulf Cypress and capable of ex- 
pansion to any alze—at real economy figures. 
For the home owner. who wants flowers and vege- 
tables the year around, the CALLAHAN BEC- 
TIONAL Greenhouse offera the advantages of aim- 
plicity of construction, besuty of design, eane of 
erectlon—lo short g real investinent. 

Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash for your hotbeda. The 
Sash that meane added safety for your plants. Teli 
ua your wania. We supply everything needed for 
forced cultivation. 


CALLAHAN DUO-CLAZED SASH CO. 
1425 Fourth St. Dayton, Ohlo 


Dreer’s Reliable 
Spring-Blooming Bulbs 


[pe not miss the joy of having a bed or border or Bulbs next 
Spring. Plant them this Fall as early as you can and suc- 
cess is certain. 


We import the very highest grades of the finest varieties and 
offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid collections of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, etc., etc. 


The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Vines, Shrubs, etc. Our Autumn Catalogue also gives a complete 
list of seasonable seeds, plants and bulb for out-doors, window 
garden and conservatory. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this Magazine. 


Henry A Dreer ppi Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND for these BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Pian Future Homes Now 
With Economy Plana of California Homes 
-noted for comfort, besuty and edaptabliity to any climate 
“Representative “Weat Coast 
California Homes“ Bungalows” 


+53 Plana 72 Plana 
z $3750 to $10,500 $1800 to $3750 
Special $2.00 Offer 75e 75e 
lor all 3 “Little Bungalows” 40 Plans $750 to $3000 50c 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
1 E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
215 California Building Los Angelea 


Send $2.00 
booka and get book of 
75 special plana, also 


Garage 
Placa 


FREE 


GARDEN isn’t worth a hill of beans if it isn’t enclosed, Nothing 

encloses a garden more effectively or ig more in keeping with a garden 

atmosphere than pines, and it ines tight now we are clearing 4 
block of pines growing on leased land. We don’t know of a stock of equal 
quality anywhere. If you act quick you can save 33%% to 50%, but 
it's necessary to act quick. Folder, giving varieties, sizes and prices, ready 
to be mailed on request. 


HICKS NURSERIES, 
ANAIDIA DSO oa 


BOX H. WESTBURY, L. I., N. Y. 
IQ 


SSENTIALS 


for the 
HOME & GARDEN 


Which should he in every home 


GUARANTEED Ten YEARS 


Lawn 
Sprinkler 
and Stand 
A solidly built 
three legged 
slandard with 
an adjustable 
clamp which 
: permits the 
= spray to play at 
any proper angle—yet holds rigidly 
in place when adjusted. Heavily 
painted—lasis a lifetime. The noz- 
zle is very heavily buili—with spe- 
cial adjustable spray fealure—ad- 
justment made of solid brass so it 
will not corrode. 
No home with a lawn PRICE 
should be without one. $ 
ORDER TODAY. 
Complete Delivered 
Three for $2.50 
AUTOMATIC AIR VALVE 
No leaking—no 
banging—no imper- 
fect action—special 
foolproof adjust- 
ment lock—the most 
inexpensive quality 
valve on the market. 


Better for the 
following reasons: 


Ine Leek Shield ri. 


ey r 
nished with each order, 
2—The long ten shank— 


Baffle Ptate—In- 
sida — which prevents 
any sediment frem 
seeping through tha 
stopping valva nction. 


Don't be annoyed 


J order 
NOW 


All Special Lock 
Our Guarantee Shield Valves are 


sold under a rigid satla- 
faction guarantee — and ETICE DES 


Six for 
are guaranteed to work 
properly for at least ten Twelve 
years. If not, they will for 
be replaced without $10.00 
delivered 


charge except for sblp- 
ping both ways, 


RADIATOR FOOT-RAIL 


(An inexpensive luxury) 


An extraordinary conve- 
nlence to any houge 
equipped with radlators— 


Easily attached — 
Made in nickel or ERICE 


oxidized finish— Delivered 5 00 
Must be tried to be 
fully appreciated. 


BEATON & CADWELL 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
New Britaln, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
Plumbing Specialties 


Standard Langih 26” 


ká 
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Offrande Bronze or Marble Group 
By MALVINA HOFFMAN 


TU N 


F 


Te MIE CH 


GALLERIES 


Specializing in 


AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURE 
ENGRAVINGS and 
ETCHINGS 


New illustrated booklet with our 
galleries’ latest news. recently 
published, sent on request 


MLA 


(adjoining Lotos Club) 


108 West 57th St., New ial 


Albert R. Lonis 
& Cn. 


Antiques — Decorations 
FORMERLY 309 FIFTH AVE. 


Visit Our New Building 


13 East 57th Street 
New York 


Where our enhanced stock of recent importations 
awaits the favor of your inspection 


| 


Spool turned walnut 
armchair with low, 
square, upholstered 
back. Latter half of 
16th Century. Spool 
turning shows Portu- 
guese and Spanish in- 
fluence 


French Wall Furniture of the 18th Century 


(Continued from page 31) 


ous rather for their pompous and som- 
bre appearance, 

The articles of wall furniture most 
commonly in use were console cabinets, 
cabinets, buffets, secretaires or bureaux, 
encoignures, bedsteads, armoires, book- 
cases, and commodes. At first glance 
this may not seem a very imposing ar- 
ray of furnishings. So far as mere 
nomenclature is concerned, it was not. 
But when we take into account the fact 
that nearly every piece in the list was 
susceptible of three or more variations 
in form and use, it is plain that the re- 
sources were not at all restricted. 


The Age of the Commode 


(1) The 18th Century was essentially 
the age of the commode, just as the 
17th Century had been the age of the 
cabinet on a stand. We find it em- 
ployed in every conceivable place and 
put to a wide diversity of purposes. 
The commode, defined in the familiar 
terms of English furniture, was a chest 
of drawers—usually two or three in 
number, although occa- 
sionally there were more 
raised from the floor 
on short legs. The draw- 
er fronts were sometimes 
concealed by doors, but 
were more commonly 
visible. Very often the 
tops and bottoms of the 
drawer fronts overlapped 
the rails and made close 
joints. Frequently they 
were almost invisible, 
with the drawer fronts 
immediately above and 
below, so that no divid- 
ing rails or moldings 
broke the apparently 
continuous surface. This 
arrangement facilitated 
the use of continuous 
decorations. 

The typical Louis XV 
commode commonly had 


chair 


two drawers; front and sides shaped 
and swelling; sides often convergent 
towards the front; a shaped and 
ornate apron; front legs canted and 
the knee of the cabriole coinciding with 
the greatest outward swell of the body; 
and the shaped top was often of figured 
marble. One of the typical Louis XVI 
forms of commode had a body alto- 
gether rectangular, without the con- 
vergent sides, and with the surface of 
front and sides vertically straight; two 
drawers generally, but sometimes a shal- 
low third drawer at the top; the apron 
omitted altogether or reduced to an 
ornament pendent at the center; legs 
straight, slightly cabrioled with the out- 
ward swell or knee beginning at the 
base of the carcase, or straight with an 
outward splay at the foot. A varia- 
tion from this form had a swell or 
shaped front and sometimes slightly 
shaped sides, but the shaping was en- 
tirely in the horizontal plane and the 
surfaces were vertically straight so that 
the effect was rectilinear with a strong 
perpendicular accent. 
Another Louis XVI type 
of commode was of 
greater length; had a 
fuller body, sometimes 
extending all or nearly 
all the way to the floor; 
was supported by a base, 
by fect, or by short 
straight legs, or by short 
legs with outward splayed 
feet; and often had ends 
curved into a quadrant. 
This type had either 
drawers or the doors 
closing in the drawer 
fronts. Empire com- 
modes were usually whol- 
ly rectilinear in structure, 
had a body extending to 
the floor, and were apt 
to have doors rather than 
visible drawer fronts. 
(Continued om page 96) 


Louis XIV sofa, with shaped back, cabriole legs 


and pied de biche feet. 


Last quarter of 17th 


Century 


OASE F GAarTraen 
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Satinover 
GALLERIES 


By Marco Baxaiti 


Dealers in 


SELECTED 
OLD 
MASTERS 


Illustrated Booklet 
Matled on request 


No. 27 West 56th Street 
NEW YORK 
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You can now have all the 
convenience and comfort that 
come with electric light and 
running water in your country 
home no matter where you are 
located. One complete, com- 
pa system furnishes them 


@KEWANEE® 


Combination Systems 


save money on the first cost, 
last longer, require fewer re- 
pairs than any other installa- 
tion, and never fail to give ab- 
solute satisfaction year in and 
year out. There is a Kewanee 
System to fit every need. 


An abundant supply of run- 
ning water under strong pres- 
sure is always ready for use. 
Electric light and power for 
every purpose is yours at the 
turn of a switch. 


Write for bulletins on Running 
Water, Electric Light and Sewage 
Disposal, 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 
401 S. Franklin St Kewanee. III. 
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November, 1919 


The Boy 
Who Wouldn’t 
Grow Up! 


In a harsh and bleak Scot winter, 
a boy with a frail body and an eager 
soul longed to be a pirate and a 
soldier and a buceaneer. But the 
frail body would not and could not. 
So the soul that looked forth from 
the great eyes wandered over the 
sea and cliff into dangers and ter- 
rors beyond belief. 


FAMOUS 
FOR 

STYLE, 
SERVICE 
AND 
SMARTNESS 


ORISTMAS GARDS 


New and Original 
Designs that are 
made forpersons 
ofexacting taste 
Desiring the best 
at Moderate Prices. 


Model 1600 
Nurses Uni- 
form, white 
pre-shrunk 
Service Cloth 

$5.00 
In white 
linene $4.00 


You know that boy—the world 
called him 


Robert Louis 


STEVENSON 


these were written when the boy’s 
soul was overborne by the wisdom of 


Leadiog depari - 
ment sieves every- 
where carry 
S. E. B. aniforms. 
la Greater New 
York s: 
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D. Altman & Co. 
Abraham & Straus 
Arnold Coustable 
Best & Co. 
Blooming dale Bros. 
Gimbel Rrothers 


He is the boy we love so in “Trea- 
sure Island,” he is the youth in “Kid- 


Longe TA napped,” he is the gallant soldier in the world. 

Jamsa McCreery | | “St. Ives,” he is the irresponsible king 

ea es in“Prince Otto,” he is the preposterous There is treasure indeed in these 

Pen rotiera i lawyer in “The Wrong Box,” he is the twenty-five volumes—boundless joy 
daring wanderer in the South Seas, he for all the days of your life. You 


Model 37 -Maid's Uniform—Individuality 
Itself. Black or grey cotton Pongee $5.00 
Poplin or Mohair, 


have thrilled over “Treasure Island.” 


is boyhood eternal, undying. But in 
Do you know that there are twenty- 


“The Master of Ballantrae” he finds 


If your dealer is out of these Uae ta ie no place—and in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. five such volumes—tvery page a 
Attractiva booklet of other stylason request. Write forit | | Hyde” we look for him in vain; for revelation? 


S. E. Badanes Co, 


68-78 West 23d St. 
New York City 


At Last—the Thistle Stevenson 


25 VOLUMES FOR LESS THAN HALF PRICE 


Adventure, Humor, Mystery, Historical Romance, Essays, Poema. 
Alao Stevenaon’s Letters. 80 Illustrations 


Colonial Furni 
For years the lovers of beautiful books have looked with longing eyes at the famous Thiatie Edltlon. k 
olonial 3 urniture But the Thistle Edition waa so costly to launch that the price was beyond the reach of most people. F YOU ENTERTAIN—or just 
U St But now. at last, we have welcome news for the hig world of Stevenson lovers, You caa have tha Good Thi E 
petta l Theta Felting 5 0 allot ie Steen we 1 la amaa from tha identical y 2 p ngs to Eat— 
i atoe from While e origina atie Stevenson is made—at iese than half price. e grea Š 
If you are building or remodeling Pie nal outlay for plates 1128 largely been worked off in the earller aale, and the Stevensun PA you wi fin excellent suggestions 
on COLONIAL Ilnes do you not nced heirs have generously reduced their royalties. Charles in every copy of 
the services of an expert In the selec- Never Again at This Price 5 


tlon and arrangement of your furnl- 
ture? I will furnish your home wlth 
COLONIAL antiques or CORRECT re- 
productions selected for your indivld- 
ual requirements. I will design oa 
COLONIAL llnes, furniture to be 
made In small shops where each 
piece recalves the careful attention lu 
workmanship that gave the furnlture 
of COLONIAL days Its charm of In- 
dlvlduallty. 1 am offerlng you ser- 
vices galned only hy years of careful 
and Intimate study of the subject. 
The cost of my services wlll he saved 
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m 
bought when pricee were lower than they are ever keln to be again. ew York. A erican Cookery 


Thia price is made for the present edition, Send me, all A Domestic Science Magarine which 
and we cannot agree te continue it. charges prepaid, tells you how to make and serve 
Send the coupon now. This is the only 7 complete set of ROB- 5 95 
edition that will be sold at thie low “ener LOUIS STE. ‘Planked Steak 
price. n't wait and pay more, INSON’ zdl- , 
le DEn TAE de / ESON tutte Fäi || “Oysters a la Mornay” 
THE COUPON TODAY. in attractivo red cloth, with ‘Filet Mignon 
„Waldorf Salad” 
“Chicken a la King” 


5 gilt lettering. If the books are 
not satisfactory, I will return them 
How to select and cook your 
favorite dish, how to serve it 


For months these books here been in preparation, so that the paper for them was HK Fifth Avenue, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Neri 


< 


within 5 days at your expense. Other- 

wise I will send you $1 at once and 

$2 a month for 14 montha. 19% added 
in Canada because of duty. 


to you through my fsellliles for buy- 
Ing to the hest advantage. Commls- 
slons glven personal attentlon In any 
part of the country. Write me of 
your furniture problems and we will 
work for “The right plece in tha 
right place.” 


THE DAVIS ANTIQUE 


SaVo AIR MOISTENER 


and what to serve with it; forty 
or fifty choice and timely recipes 
in each number, many of them 
illustrated. 


Fill with water and hang on 
back of any Steam or Hot Water 
Radiator OUT OF SIGHT 


HOUSE - SLANLEK DAVIS 


Saybrook, Conn. 


Works of Art in Metals 


Unique and useful things of braes, eopper and 
bronze wrongiit and beaten Into artiatio de- 
signa by the hand of Ruasian pessants. Also 
Imena and embroideries of a high grade of 
workmanship. Call or write. 


Ruzzlaa Art Studio Russian aeg Shap 
l East 281 oc 
or! 


(8 East 45th St., 
New York 


Home Builder 


Every 


sboold hava book „Modern Dwellings.'® Price $1.06 


„60. Both ahow a 


or with s oumber of blue prints Pries 
$ Colonial, Eng- 


onmber of plens and exterior viewa o! 
Esh, bungalow snd other types. 


BARBER & RYNO, Architects, Knozville, Ieeneszee 


Other styles for Hot Alr Registers. Saves Health, Furniture, 
Planos, Fuel, Palntings, Books, Plants and ladoor trim. Four 


aizes. 
Most Efficlent, Durable, 


Aluminum or Gold Bronze finish, 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Made (to fit Radlators perfectly. 
aad Sanitary Humldifler made. 


Instantly attached, 
Write for FREE Booklet. 


Dept. Ca, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Charm and Comfort 


THE BIGGEST THINGS TO AT- 
TAIN IN BIG and LITTLE HOMES 


No other feature will add so 
much in beauty as casement 
windows; none so much conven- 
ience as C-H casement adjusters 


Write today for the Casement Window = 
Hondbook. It, FREE to YOU: 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
1 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 
5 


EIDEL EVIILAE DANA szazcscasssvevenereneneCDOneNHiedte. 
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Filets of Salmon, with Potato bails 


— 


“AMERICAN Cookery” also 
gives menus for every possible 
occasion. Formal and Informal 
Dinners, Luncheons, Wedding 
Receptions, Card Parties, Sun- 
day Night Suppers, etc., etc. 

If vou have a family you need 
this Magazine, for. using it will 
help you to set a better table for 
less money. 

AMERICAN COOKERY is $1.50 a 
year, but if you will send us One 

nllar (check, money order, bill or 
stamps) we will send you eight num- 
bers of American Cookery starting 
with the Novearber number which con- 
tains recipe and directions for “Planked 
Steak” as well as Menus, recipes, and 
directions for Thanksgiving Dinners. 
Address 


AMERICAN COOKERY 
219 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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VENICE MILAN ROME NAPLES 


Reproduced in natural colors. Most at- 
tractive wali decoration or library table 
cover. Fuli size 19x57 in. Price $5.00, 
postpaid. Photographs and further de- 
talis on request. Mail orders filed. 
Quantity limited. 


NOVEL ORIENTAL LAMPS 
Beautifully mounted with these bases. Bronze 
Arabian cemel, Arabian Flower girl, Carved 
sisimi wood elephant, Carved golden Buddha 
richly lecquered, ell hand-colored, elactrically 
fitted. complete with suitable shades ex- 
quisitely painted with Oriental scenes; price 
$10—$15, eech carefully packed, prepaid. 
Photes gladly forwarded. 


J. M. Harrie, Importer, 324 5th Ave. 
Dept. H New York City 
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Danersk 
Decorative Furniture 


A beautiful design, carefully 
executed, is more permanent 
in its influence than the 
objects to which it is applied. 


The honeysuckle pattern that 


had its origin in Ancient 
Egypt can be traced through 
the art of many countries to 
the present day. We have 
developed certain themes and 
color schemes that are as 
much a sign of good taste to 
the possessor as a block print 
of old England or a set of 
dishes from Quimper. You 
may have these themes worked 
out on any selection of pieces 
appropriate for each room. 


Send for Valuable Catalog “A-11" 
Charming sets on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
Firet Door West af Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 


- (Continued from page 94) 


[ HISTORIC TAPESTRIES | French Wall Furniture of the 18th Century 


(2) The cabinet in its console forms 
was almost identical with one type of 
deep bodied commode, the point of dis- 
tinction being that it was somewhat 
higher than the commode and invariably 
had doors. Sometimes there was a shal- 
low drawer above the doors. Whether 
this style of console cabinet had one, 
two or more doors, depended on its 
width. With slight variations of con- 
tour and decoration, according to the 
| reigning style, this type persisted from 
| the time of Louis XV right through the 
Empire era. Occasionally the width and 
height of the two-doored cabinet were 
such that it closely resembled a medium- 
sized credenza. These console cabinets 
rested on bases, on feet, or on short legs. 
Towards the end of the century some 
of these same cabinets had glass doors 
instead of wooden-paneled doors. Small 
one-doored cabinets, that were little 
more than pedestals, were often placed 
at bedsides. 

Another type of cabinet, directly de- 
rived from the 17th Century form, con- 
sisted of an elevated body with doors, 
supported on a stand. Still another 
usual type consisted of a base with 
doors and a taller upper section with 
doors. The upper doors were some- 
times glass-paneled and the vertical 
surfaces might be continuous from bot- 
tom to top, or there might be an offset, 
the upper section being slightly nar- 
rower and shallower than the base. 


Tables 


(3) Dressing stands or tables were 
similar in structure to the two-drawer 
commode except that there was a knee- 
hole in the middle, in the same manner 
as in our British and American low- 
boys, and the top often opened up with 
an adjustable mirror and trays for toilet 
articles. During the Empire period they 
became larger and heavier in structure, 
frequently had more drawers, and mir- 
rors were supported on attached posts. 

(4) Chests of drawers were virtually 
the same as commodes, except that they 
had deeper bodies with more drawers, 
were supported on feet rather than on 
legs, and were not generally the ob- 
jects of such elaborate embellishment. 

(5) The buffet or crédence answered 
the same purpose as the sideboard in 
England and America. It might be 
either a very simple piece of furniture, 
practically the same as a table, or again 
it might be an elaborate bit of cabinet 
work. From the reign of Louis XV to 
the Empire period we find it as an 
oblong table, sometimes with four legs, 
sometimes with three in front and two 
at the back, and with one or two shelves 
between the top and the floor, or with 
no shelves. Again we find it as a semi- 
elliptical table with four legs and a 
shelf midway between top and floor; 
still again, in the Empire period, it oc- 
curs as an oblong marble-topped table 
with four straight, square legs resting 
upon a solid base or plinth. Another 
form of buffet or crédence, which oc- 
curred especially in the Louis XV era, 
was virtually the same thing as a two- 
doored console cabinet or credenza, the 
body extending all the way to the floor 
and resting upon feet or a molded base. 
A third kind of buffet, also much used 
in the Louis XV era, had a close cabinet 
base with doors, occasionally with both 
doors and drawers, and an upper and 
taller section with doors which might be 
either wood-paneled or filled with glass. 
The upper section, as in the related 
form of cabinet, was sometimes made 
with an offset, thus producing a re- 
ceding contour. 

(6) So far as French furniture is 
concerned, the term bureau or secretary 
is very comprehensive and applies to 
any piece at or upon which writing is 
done. Bureaux may be classified in six 
well defined divisions, each with sundry 


TOUSE 


wer Garden 


minor variations, and a seventh classi- 
fication for miscellaneous hybrids of in- 
genious but not general contrivance that 
do not fit in with any of the others. 
The tall falling-front bureau, analogous 
to the William and Mary fall-front sec- 
retary, was used from the reign of Louis 
XV to the Empire period inclusive. 


DARNLEY 
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The lower part usually had doors, al- 
though in some cases, especially during 
the Lonis XVI period, drawers took the 
place of doors. A variant from this 
type had an open table or stand-base. 
The cylinder-top type was popular 
throughout this same period. -The quad- 
rant cylinder top rolled back and dis- 
closed the small: drawer fronts and 
pigeonholes. The base had several 
drawers at each side of the knee-hole 
and the four legs followed the fashion 
of the particular period. 


Bureau-Bookcases 


The bureau-bookcase type, compara- 
ble to the British and American bureau- 
bookcases, common on both sides of 
the Atlantic from the reign of Queen 
Anne onward, was frequent during the 
reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI. It 
had either a slant or a cylinder top 
with a tall cupboard above it, while 
the base had either drawers or doors 
and sometimes both. A Louis XV vari- 
ant had a commode base with cupboard 
top. Another variant, which appeared 
in both reigns, had the same sort of cup- 
board top as the preceding and a table 
or stand base. The slant-top bureau, 
with drawers in the base extending near- 
ly or all the way to the floor, corre- 
sponds in design and structure to the 
British and American slant-top desks 
made from Queen Annc's time onward. 
A variant to this type had the slant top, 
one shallow drawer, and legs. A fifth 


type, similar to a modern library or, 


office desk, was oblong with a flat top, 
had cupboards or tiers of drawers ex- 
tending all the way to the floor at each 
side of the knee-hole, and a raised struc- 
ture at the back containing small draw- 
ers and pigeonholes. This type some- 
times occurred with an open or table 
base or, again, it had the base cupboards 
and drawers but lacked the back struc- 
ture. The sixth type was virtually 
nothing but an oblong table, usually 
with a shallow drawer above the knee 
space and one or more deeper drawers at 
each side. With this type there was often 
a cartonnier, a shallow structure with 
pigeonholes, placed lengthwise and op- 
posite the sitter or else at one end of 
the table and crosswise. This cartonnier 
might or might not be a structure sepa- 
rate from the table. 

(7) An encoignure was a small three- 
cornered console cabinet or commode 
designed to stand in angles at the cor- 
ners of rooms. Logically, the term 
might be applied to any piece designed 
for corner use, but technically was ap- 
plied to the article just designated. 

(8) Bookcases with two, three, or 
four divisions were sometimes made 
with short legs but usually had a body 
extending all the way to the floor. 
There were commonly two parts, upper 
and lower, the lower generally project- 
ing a little beyond the upper and oc- 
casionally containing a shallow drawer 
above the doors. One type of bookcase 
that occurred in the Empire period was 
lower and of single section. The two- 
section type sometimes had provision 
for writing. 


Beds and Armoires 


Decorative 
Objects 
for the 
Country or Town House 


34 East 48th Street 
New York 


| Interior Decorating & Furnishing 


BOVVDOIN & MANLEY 


I 20 West 45th Street, New York City 
LET US TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR HOUSE OR APARTMENT OR 
ROOM BEAUTIFUL AND EFFICIENT 
AND MODERNIZE YOUR KITCHEN 

; Write for information and estimates 


RARE ANTIQUES 


Valuable collection of original prints 
and pictures, old china, sliver, brass and 
pewter. Also a few pieces of beautiful 


17th century mahogany and oak furniture. 


Bargain price, owner leaving America. 
For fuli details apply, 


H. W. D., P. 0. Box 580, Montreal, Canada 


LINENS 


Beautiful Linens for 
Beautiful Homes 


BERTHA JAMES LANE 
Saybrook, Conn. 


SUN DIALS 


Rest Bronze Colonlai 
Designs frem $3.50 Up. 
t Memorial Tablets. 
Also otber garden 
l] requisites. 

i Manufactured by 
The M. D. JONES CO. 

Concord Jcl., Mass. 

Send for illustrated 

catalog. 


(9) Bedsteads may be divided into 
(a) those with the head against the 
wall, and (b) those that stood side- 
wise against the wall. The former were 
of two types, tall post and tester or, 
more commonly, the headboard and 
footboard sort without posts. Head- 

(Continued on page 98) 


Ship Models 
Repaired 


y Built 


9 Rene Place 
N. Y. 


Bêr . 


November, 1919 


ORIENTAL RUG 
SALESMANSHIP 


usually selis what should be unsatable, 
which explsina Kermanshahs, Mesheds, 
Serapis, Saruks, Mahnis, Gorevana, trans, 
Kashana, Sultanahads that make up a 
large per cent of Orteotal rugs; for auch 
Tuga, though genuine as to origin, are 
(actory made, chemically washed, often 
painted, and glossed with hot trons. 
Among smaller ruga 80 foisted, are the 
vast majority of Beloochistans, Bokharss, 
Cahistana, Kazaka, Shirvans, Mosuls, Kur- 
distana, called Dossers, trans, Shiraz. tH 
any other stock is free from auch rugs, it 
Ia not advertised. Their business la purely 
commercial, has to have volume to meet 
overhead, and good rugs are not found In 
volume. 

My businese la confined to unwashed, thick, 
aparkling, velvety old rug gems; exactly as 
are shown In rug-books, In which my ruge 
have appeared. Such business could not 
depend upon local judgment anywhere, 
for not one rug owner in a hundred buys 
vaine. Should rug-taste become nationally 
expert, gem ruga would anar, and rug busi- 
nese would become brokerage between prl- 
vate owners. 

1 prepay express. II you dn not subscribe 
to rux-eamouflage, write for Hat which 
solyes rug-troublea. 05% of my business 
consists of repeat ordera from old custom- 
ers. 


L. B, LAWTON, Skaneateles, N.Y. 


Thousands of Dollars of rugs sotd to House and 
Garden readers in tho past ten years. 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 
Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use- 
ful pleces of Garden and 
Wome Decorationa are 
made in our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta. 


Catalogua will be sent upon request 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA O 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


[ Marvet All-!n-One Bath 


Het Water In a Jiffy Big Bath Tub 
No Plombing Meve Anywhere — 

The Thermotub, com- 
bined bathtub and 
water heater. Gives 
all comforts of mod- 
ern bathroom. Full 
length tub. Plenty 
het water quick. 
Write today. _ Ask 
also about our Odor- 
lens Indoor Clonet 
and Washitand, 
Moko any room com- 
plete bathroom, 


NAT'L HOME EQUIPMENT 


Hou Nati Bulfdind. Ostcalt, Mich. 


Em Underground 
THE STEPHENSON * 
e eee awe Garbage Receivers 
The Sanitary way to 
store garbage 


15 years on the market 
17,000 sold — some in 
your neighborhood. 

Our Truck wheels your ash 
barrel up or down steps. Try 
our Spiral Ribbed Ash Bar- 


rel. 


Send for catalogue on cach, It will pay 
3 ‘Sold Direct. Look for our Trade 
arks. 


C. H Stephenson, Mfr., 20 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass 


Heat 
Control 


Thia device maintains exactly 
the degree desired day and 
night. Affords real comfort. 
Saves fuel and many stepa. 


Tp ff INN EAP OLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Its operation Is entirely auto- 


matic at all times. Werks per- 
fectly with any heating pian’ 


burning coal or gas. Sold by 
the heating trade and guar- 
anteed satisfactory. 


Write us for Booklet 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co, 
2790 Fourth Ave.,So.,Mianespols, Mina. 


GREENHOUSES 


called by our customers 


THE GREENHOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


They are beautiful in themselves, because every 
detail is worked out in harmony; and they fit into 
their setting as a beautiful gem ina piece of jewelry. 


To make your city home—your country place—dominate 
you should erect a Foley Greenhouse. 


Ask us for your copy of our book The Greenhouse Beautiful” 


THE FOLEY GREENHOUSE MFG. CO. Hie 
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PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


something oul of the ordinery 


HANDSOME—DIGNIFIED—DURABLE 


TAKES A SOFT BROWN FINISH 
SUITABLE FOR: 


HOUSE. TRIM—FLOORING (NES) DOORS 
NO DEARER THAN OAK 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Exhibits can be seert at the Architects Sample show rooms, 10} Park Avenue (40th St.) New York. 
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Planning to Build? 
— Then Get This New 


Country House 
Number 
FREE 


The October issue of The Archi- 
tectural Record will be devoted 
exclusively to country and subur- 
ban homes, with more than 100 
illustrations of exterior and in- 
terior views and floor plans, 
showing the most successful re- 
cent work of leading architects 
through the country. 

From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions 
which will help you to decide the practical problems of style, 


materials, arrangement, furnishings, etc. i 
The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine 
devoted to progress and practice in all branches of architecture, 


with an average of 100 or more illustrations. Some houses are 
published in each issue. In the advertising section are also 
described the latest and best building materials, as well as the 
furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, 
convenience and value. 

Subscribe now to start December, 

1919, and we will send you FREE 


this valuable Country House Num- 
ber; also the issues of September 


Special 
and November — 15 numbers for 


Offer u 8. 


Please mail the coupon prompily 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York H. G. 11-19 


Enclosed is 83. Enter yearly subscription to start December, 1919, and send 
Free your issues of September, October and November (add 60c for Canada; 
$1.00 for Foreign). 


Name 
INGGTORE AT TTA vos 8 . Seinen. aoe 
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E 
J THE IDEAL 
— COVERING FOR 


Makes a neat, attractive, dur- 
able surface, which will last as 
long as the house itself. 
Wherever a neat, artistic 
waterproof surface is wanted, 


Con-Ser-Tex 


Canvas Roofing should be used. 
It will not leak, buckle, crack, 
stretch, peel or rot. It is 


Water-proof, Weather-proof 
and Wear-proof 


Unlike untreated canvas, CON- 
SER-TEX is noi affected by the action 
of the sun, wind, rain, anow or frost. 
lt is a high-grade roofing material, 
which is economical and durable. 


Investigate its merits. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch floors, 
sleeping balcony, or the surface you 
want covered. We will mail you sam- 
ple showing quality, width, weights 
and free illustrated copy of “Roofing 
Facts and Figures.” 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor: 
Geo, B. Carpenter & Co, 
430-40 North Wells St. 
Califomla Distributors: 


Waterhonse-Wileos Co, 
San Francisco and Loz Angeles 


PROTECT THEM 


These Birdhouses bring 
the atmosphere of a warm 
generous heart to the home 
owner nod 8 decorative 
value that always proves 
toteresting. 


Our famous 
3 tor $3.50 
Bird Houses, 
welght 10 lbs. 
Pre-War 
prices malin- 
taloed. 


Cresceot Sparrow 
Trap $5.00 and Parcel 
Post charges, weight 
9 Ibs. 


“Birdville” 
CRESCENT CO. 
Toms River, N.J. 


of private residences, 
apartment houses, and 
public bulldings, stone 
benches, vases, foun- 
talns, etc., have proved 
to be particularly appro- 
priate. 

Wo bave on display a wido 
variety of ornamental Turni- 
turo reproduced in 1'om- 
pelan Stene and can execute 
original designs at moder- 
ato cost. Illustrated cata- 
logue on request. 


226 Lexington 
Now Yo 


Avonue 
irk 
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IF. you want information 
about poultry write to 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 West 44th St. New York 
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House & Garden 


AS) tcc S) French Wall Furniture of the 18th Century 
(Continued from page 96) 


Live Evergreens For Winter Decorations 


i Charming 
Evergreens from 
Little 
Cree Farms 


for Porches, 
Windows, Rooms, 


Tables, Window 
Sills, Entrances, 
Sun Parlors, 


| fad 


Balconies, etc. 


| 


Arborvitae without 
pot 75e each. 


17 Biended Evergreens and Box for $10.00 
Delivered to tho Express at Framingham, Mass. 


Plant hardy evergreens in Window Boxes, Pots, Urns, and Tubs just 
as you plant flowers and vines for the warm months. These fragrant 
piants give Holiday cheer to tbe entire househoid throughout ihe iong, 
dreary, winter months. 

We ship you the iittle trees carefuliy packed in the boxes. You have 
only to remove the cover, fill the box with earth, and plant the trees as 
illustrated in the photograph from which you order. Each box ls 3 feet 
long, 7 inches wide, and about 6 Inches deep, painted dark green. The 
oniy care needed is frequent watering. 

Customers may order the plants without the box, deducting 75c for the box, 

Evergreens In Pots, Urns and Jardinieres are beautiful indoors ail win- 
ter. 


fl 


i 
0 


Baby Spruces, Pines, Arborvitae, and Junipers are charming on tabies 


and window sills. 
Our beautiful large Evergreens are much used in hotels and residences 
as decorations for entrances, sun parlors, balconies, etc, 


| aN % 4 


— 
10 Arborvitae and Box for $5.00 Oellvered to the Express at Framingham, Mass. 


Write for our pamphlet on the uses of live trees for 
indoor decorating. 


Our book of Hittle Tree Farms will help you solve 
er outdoor tree and landecape problems. Thie 
ook sent freo on request. 


Little Tree Farms (Nea Boston) 


Nureeries of 
American Forestry Company 
Dept. K-11 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ASAT wie A) 


E — 
Pine without pot 40¢ each 


LEONA TT 


Resan Indoor Closet 


For Homes, Schools, Factories, Churches, Stores, Offices 


Comfort, convenience, haalth. Sewage tank, installed beneath the 
bowi and under floor, hoids 127 gallons. One charge ef chemical 
lasts six months, kills germs and destroys odor. Ona pull of the 
agitator daily is only attention required. Tank draina simply and 
easily, contents seeping away from building. A turn of a valve 
empties tank. 


NO GOGR—ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


Each Ro-San Outfit guaranteed absolutely odorless. Endorsed by 
health officials and health boards everywhere. We furnish single 
and multiple installations. Each outfit complete—no extras to buy. 
Always sold on 30 days’ trial—ask for catalog. 


Rowe Sanitary Mig. Co., 1094 6th St., Detroit, Mich, 


Monufocturers of Ro-San_Rolling Bath Tubs ond Washetonds— 
‘o Plumbing Required. 


board and footboard were often of 
about equal height, except when the 
footboard was omitted altogether. 
Canopies were usually suspended above 
the low bedsteads. The bedsteads that 
stood sidewise against the wall generally 
had the back or wall side built up to 
equal the height of the head and foot 
and were frequently surmounted by 
canopies. Many of the Empire bed- 
steads, instead of having feet or legs, 
stood on solid bases and closely re- 
sembled sarcophagi in proportions and 
contour. 

(10) The armoire was a tall piece of 
furniture corresponding to the British 
and American wardrobe. The common- 
est type stood on a solid base or on 
feet, and had two full length doors. 
In some instances the base contained 
either one or two tiers of drawers, this 
type being comparable to a press or 
hanging cupboard of Queen Anne pro- 
venance. Another variant had no draw- 
ers in the base, but small cupboards 
above the tall doors. A fourth style 
was divided into upper and lower sec- 
tions, like the contemporary British and 
American press, each section having a 
pair of doors, but the upper taller than 
the lower. 


The Woods Used 


Walnut and oak were the staple 
woods chiefly used when the natural 
surface was exposed to view, during the 
early part of the 18th Century. To 
these must be added mahogany about 
the middle of the century, and its popu- 
larity increased more and more during 
the Louis XVI period, while during the 
Empire it was used almost exclusively. 
When the surface was to be painted or 
gilt, “meaner” woods were employed 
as a foundation. To these must be 
added satinwood, ebony and all the 
rare or highly colored woods so freely 
employed for veneer and marqueterie. 
Marble for console and commode tops 
was very much in fashion. Especially 
during the latter part of the 18th Cen- 
tury well designed but simple furniture 
was often made out of beech, alder and 
other less expensive materials. 

During the Louis XV period the curvi- 
linear influence was dominant and was 
not confined to legs but affected the 
body of cabinet work. Swelling, bulg- 
ing fronts and elaborately shaped fronts 
and sides appeared everywhere in com- 
modes, consoles and cabinets. During 
the Louis XVI and Directoire periods 
there was an abrupt return to severely 
rectilinear principles of structure. In 
both the Louis XV and Louis XVI 
periods the structure was lighter than 
during the preceding years. In the Em- 
pire period the structure of cabinet work 
was generally rectilinear. 

During the Louis XV and Louis XVI 
periods every conceivable decorative 
process was made use of to embellish 


cabinet work, with the one exception 
that the Boule process passed out of 
fashion. Carving and turning played 
important parts, but owing to the mul- 
tiplicity of other resources introduced, 
their vogue was not so extensive as at 
some other epochs. There was a strong 
appreciation of plain surfaces as oppor- 
tunities for decoration and to this end 
liberal use was made of lacquer and of 
the vernis Martin akin to it, of paint- 
ing or painting and parcel gilding; of 
inlay; of marqueterie, frequently of the 
most elaborate kind; and of veneer so 
parquetted that the grain and shapes of 
the pieces used made chequerings, dia- 
monds and various other diverting pat- 
terns. In the Empire period the deco- 
ration consisted almost wholly of 
applying elaborate cast, chiselled or en- 
graved metal embellishments on smooth 
mahogany surfaces. As an alternative 
to this process, designs were also done 
in gilt on the mahogany ground. In 
conjunction with these devices carving 
of a somewhat bold and heavy char- 
acter was employed to a moderate ex- 
tent. 

The decorative devices of the Lonis 
XV period included shells, reticulated 
diaperings, pastoral and mythological 
subjects, rockwork, Chinese motifs, 
singeries or ape motifs, flowers, gar- 
lands, ribbons, birds, human figures, 
arabesques, and spidery vegetable forms. 
In the Louis XVI period shells, spidery 
foliage, singeries and rockwork disap- 
peared, while along with the other items 
just noted we have a large influx of 
Classic devices such as urns, vases, oval 
and square paterae, swags and drops, 
imbricated foliage, and medallions with 
chastely designed figure motifs from 
Classic mythology. There were also 
sundry rustic devices, agricultural, horti- 
cultural and musical attributes. During 
the short Directoire episode all the de- 
vices were severely Classic. In the Em- 
pire period the motifs were Classic and 
in addition to those already noted we 
have many griffins, sphinxes and a great 
array of military attributes, 


The Hardware 


During the whole period the mounts 
were of the greatest consequence and in 
the Louis XV epoch the use of elabo- 
rate cast, chiselled and engraved metal 
embellishments reached the highest point 
of artistic excellence. In the reign of 
Louis XVI the metal mounts furnished 
an important consideration and were 
much in evidence in the shape of deli- 
cately wrought galleries or rims. How 
metal was decoratively used in the Em- 
pire period has already been noted. 

During the 18th Century it became 
the fashion to finish cabinet work with 
a high polish and this practice continued 
throughout the Empire period. It was 
the age of that finish known as French 
polish, 


Sp 


Old Flower Paintings in Decoration 


(Continued from page 92) 


the Dutch tradition, among the latter 
being two painters who rank almost 
among the moderns, Jan van Os (1744- 
1805) and Gerard van Spaendouch 
(1746-1822). 


In Italy and France 


Flower painting in Italy, and to a 
less extent in France, is a reflex of the 
art in Holland and Flanders; so much 
so, in fact, that the expert is often puz- 
zled to know whether a work was pro- 
duced by an Italian or a Flemish artist, 
unless the flowers themselves give the 


clew as to where they were painted. 

Jean-Baptiste Monnoyer (1636-1699) 
and Jean-Baptiste Oudry (1686-1755) 
head a list of illustrious French flower 
painters, and they had contemporaries 
and followers who have painted flowers 
down almost to the present day, as wit- 
ness the work of Louis Sicard (1807- 
1881) and Antoine Vollon (1833-1900), 
the latter a productive artist whose pic- 
tures are familiar to all art lovers. 

And so the home builder can hand 
himself a bouquet that will be a deco- 
rative joy. 
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A Giftiion the head of the house to his entire family. The 


only sure root and foundation for a sturdy family tree a Home. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


places this home within reach at minimum building cost. Attractive 
folio of houses and information promptly on request.Write now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade—Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
1232 Boyle Building. Little Rock, Arkansas 
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whether you really want catch one, and of just 
what sort it shall be. The possibilities are many, 
and this article suggests a 


them. 

A shorter article, but one which we are rather 

proud of because it is so intensely practical and 

will appeal to so many people, treats of the drap- 

ing of dressing tables. In no room in the house, 

perhaps, is there better opportunity to display 

real taste and individuality than in the one 

Next in importance to the furniture itself is pieces or detract from them. Which they will do A well-balanced number, with enough em- 
the background against which it appears: The i in two articles, one on the white paneled pak to gue See character. We rather 
walls of a room either enhance and the other on the antiqued wall. deve you'll 
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Tebbs 


PVP 


I ROPIGS NORTH OF NEW YORK 


Just about this time of year, when good folks seek the warmer 
temperature and luxurious growth of the tropics, it is interest- 
ing to run across this tropic glimpse in Scarsdale, north 
of New York. The house is built in the Italian style, of light, 
pinkish gray stucco, with a variegated slate roof. Before it 
runs a brick terrace with brick steps leading down to the 


garden path and driveway. Over one end of the terrace is a 

natural cedar lattice roof for vines. The combination of the 

architecture and the growth and the sunlight makes a pleasant 

reminder, in these wintry days, of the tropics far south of 

New York. The house is the home of Alfred J. Stern, Esq. 
Randolph H. Almiraty was the architect 
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A MIRACLE PLAY IN A COUNTRY HOUSE 


From the Old English Coventry or Chester Cycles Can Be. Adapted 
a Play for Christmas Eve or That Holiday House Party 


F YOU have wondered what you can do to 

make this Christmas somewhat different 
from other Christmases, try gathering together 
a houseful of eager workers, and enlist the in- 
terest of your neighbors and the community, 
to give at midnight, Christmas Eve, a Miracle 
Play. 

Have your trimmed tree for the children by 
all means, and frolic and feast to your heart’s 
content on Christmas Day, but set aside this 


GRACE NORTON ROSE 


Illustrated by Jack Manley Rosé 


time at midnight for the presentation of a very 
beautiful and impressive version of the old 
English Christmas plays of the Coventry 
and Chester Cycles. Any version is adaptable 
to modern use, and a study of these pageants 
will reveal a wealth of charming detail. The 
one described was given last vear by the Play- 
house Association of Summit, New Jersey, and 
found much appreciation in the community. 
The joint effort of the members themselves and 


private subscriptions to cover the slight cost of 
the presentation made it possible to give the 
play without charge to the people on Christmas 
Eve and two succeeding nights of the holidays. 

If you give it, do it as wonderfully as you 
can, preserving the old English atmosphere. It 
should last barely half an hour, music and all. 
Have plenty of greens, tall candles, and clouds 
of incense, and depend a bit upon unusual light- 
ing and rich costuming for the effects. Under 


The Annunciation, the opening scene of the play, begins by the prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah taking their positions against the proscenium arch. A glow of 
light appears, and out of the darkness comes the angel. To one side curtains part, showing the Virgin, her Fra Angelico hands upraised in awe 


Platform 


fore Stage 


Border Lights SS (Overhead) 


a gallery in a large room, is an ideal place in 
which to give the play. At one end of a music 
room or a studio or even a living room, a tem- 
porary stage could be constructed without in- 
jury to the room. A big entrance hall, or an 
unused stable or garage could be utilized. 


The Stage Arrangements 


The drawn diagrams will help you to make 
the stage arrangements simple and practical. 
There will nearly always be some man in your 
circle of friends who has a good working knowl- 
edge of carpentry and mechanics. Enlist his 
aid, get someone to handle the costuming and 
rake over old chests for rich fabrics, embroid- 
ered robes, capes, and stoles, and secure a 
painter to apply a flat creamy gray to the cut- 
out cardboard arches and the practical steps 
and platform. 


~ Below Pla 
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Properties for the wise 
men and the shepherds, 
shown here in adora- 
tion, can readily be 
made at home. The 
stage should be softly 
lighted 


Lhe stage arrangement 
is very simple—a fore 
Stage with a raised 
platform at the back 
and a curtained space 
at cach corner. Lights 
are easily put in place 


The construction of 
the stage walls and 
platform is shown be- 
low. With these few 
pieces the play can be 
given at one end of a 
large living room 


The fabric hangings should be fairly heavy 
and of a soft texture. A good weight gray can- 
ton flannel is very practical and beautiful 
under the violet light. 

A musician will find suitable music, adapting, 
composing and arranging parts to his delight. 
Let there be a piano, harp and ’cello, if pos- 
sible, a shepherd who can play the flute, and 
a quartette of women’s voices for the angel 
choir. 

After you have made your plans, enlisted 
your helpers, and selected your performers, 
allow sufficient time to rehearse and accom- 
plish the construction details. Neighbors will - 
be in and out, rehearsing, being fitted for cos- 
tumes, dragging in greens, suggesting, aiding, 
and getting in the way, but clear them all out 
on the last day before Christmas and have that 
to yourself for rest and relaxation. 


The Costumes and Setting 


Once duly approved, make each one respon- 
sible for his costume and the lines assigned to 
him. The telephone will make things pos- 
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sible. Altar candles and incense should be 
ordered out from the city, weeks before 
Huge candlesticks and a prie-dieu can 
generally be borrowed. Some accessories, 
such as wigs and beards, leather tunics, 
animal skins, sandals, Gabriel’s wings, 
the shepherds’ crooks, and the kings’ 
crowns had better come from a theatrical 
costumer. Gabriel's long golden trumpet 
can be made at home, as can the man- 
ger and the halos. 


The Setting 


At eleven, Christmas eve, all is in readi- 
ness. The high mantel in the auditorium 
end of the room is massed with holly and 
cedar, and against this background, tall, 
lighted candles rear themselves. A low 
fire burns on the hearth. Dull brass bowls 
for incense have been placed at each side 
of the improvised stage, and a lovely silk 
curtain hangs in straight folds across the 
opening. Cedar boughs bank the front of 
the platform, and chairs stand expectantly 
in orderly rows. The rest of the furniture 
has been pushed back into the shadows 
of the dimly lighted room. Neighbors 
and friends will arrive, seemingly touched 
with the slight formality the unusual 
demands. The great room, lighted very 
softly with myriads of candles, the stirring air, 
warm and scented from the burning cedar logs, 
and the pungent odor of the fresh-cut branches, 
will present the very spirit of Christmas. 

There will be a moment of hushed antici- 
pation when two vested boys enter slowly and 
light the incense in the bowls 
at each side of the stage. The 
gray smoke trails upward in 
wisps, and a faint suggestion 
of the Orient pervades the 
room. The boys stand silently 
beside the fireplace, long- 
handled snuffers in readiness. 
Slowly and solemnly, a deep 
bell sounds, breaking the mo- 
ment of tension, and the boys 
move about, swiftly snuffing 
out the candles, tall and short, 
until the room pulses in dark- 
ness, save for a small green 
point of light near the piano 
and the faint flickering glow 
on the hearth. 

As the last of the twelve 
strokes sounds, the boys with- 
draw and, with a soft silken 
swish, the curtains part. 
There is a moment of silence, 
and then, ever so gently, the 
music of the piano, harp and 
cello begins. 


Gabriel’s Annunclation 


Between the parted cur- 
tains a darkened stage shows, 
only faintly, hangings in long 
sweeping folds and the spring- 
ing curve of arches on a col- 
onnade, raised three steps 
from the fore stage. Softly 
and afar sounds the “Gloria 
in Excelsis,” and out of the 
shadows, passing between the 
arches, the white-robed figure 
of Isaiah is visible. He ad- 
vances slowly, staff in hand, 
and Ezekiel, robed in black, 
enters also and stands at the 
foot of the steps, while Isaiah 
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Gabricl, robed in white, appears in a flood light against the 
limitless bine of a faintly lighted night sky, simulated by 


the blue back drop 


speaks the very lovely and impressive lines 
beginning, 
“T come here upon this ground 


To comfort every creature of birth; 

For I, Isaiah the prophet, have found 

Many sweet matters whereof we may make mirth 
On this same wise. 
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They take their positions against the 
proscenium arch, facing the audience, and 
remain with bowed heads, motionless, dur- 
ing the presentation. Gradually, a glow 
of light appears in the center arch, and 
out of the formless dark, a radiant white 
figure is revealed, until Gabriel stands, 
vivid against the limitless blue of a faintly 
lighted night sky. He raises his long, slen- 
der, golden trumpet to his lips. As the 
sustained sweet note dies clearly away, 
the long, gray folds to the right of the arch 
part and disclose a softly illuminated 
niche in which kneels the figure of the 
Virgin. Her beautiful, calm face is bowed 
over folded hands. Rose and old blue are 
her draperies, with touches of gold at the 
throat, and an open golden halo circles 
the veil over her meek head. At the first 
words, 


“Hail Mary, full of grace, 
Our Lord God is with thee. 
Above all women that ever was, 
Lady, blessed may thou be; 
Dread thee nothing, maiden, at this. 
From Heaven above, hither J am sent, 
Of embassage of that King of Bliss, 
Unto thee, Lady, in virgin reverence; 
Saluting thee here as most excellent, 
Whose virtue above all others, doth 

abound: . . .” 


she turns towards the angel, her Fra Angelico 
hands upraised in awe, her rapt gaze speaking 
her wonderment as she lifts timid eyes to the 
vision, flooded in clear white light, seemingly 
too beautiful to be real, too dazzling for mortal 
eyes to bear the sight. Rising before the An- 


The wonder of the shepherds on first secing the star is an impressive point in the miracle 
play. They follow the star to the merry tune of a pipe that one of them blows 


nunciation, she drops slowly 
to her knees, her hands folded 
on her bosom until Gabriel’s 
last words to her, 


“Now, farewell lady of might 


most, 
Unto the Godhead I thee com- 
mit,” 


when the light fades and 
Mary’s curtain ‘falls on her 
humbly prostrated. 


Where Shepherds Watched 


There is an interval of mu- 
sic, and, faintly, the illumi- 
nated, deep night sky shows 
through the arches, then far 
away. The sound of pipes 
and the shepherds’ song comes 
gradually nearer. The first 
shepherd, a mere boy, in short 
brown tunic of tanned leather 
skins, appears, lustily piping, 
and stops near the center 
arch, peering about him off 
into the distance, Hulloow- 
ing” anxiously. 


Now God that art in Trinity, 

1 know not where my sheep e 
nor they be. 

The night is cold; 

Now it is night the middest of 
the night, 

These weathers are dark and 
dim of light! 

What ho, fellows, ho, hullo ho!“ 


Afar comes an answering 
voice, and presently enter two 
other shepherds. The 
younger, garbed in a red cloth 
tunic and skins, with leather 
leggings bound with thongs, 
carries a crook, and the elder 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The driveway entrance is simple 

brick and timber vestibule under an 

overhanging ell. This view shows 

the nogging, or brickwork in various 

patterns between the timbers, to an 
advantage 


Among the interesting corners is 
this window-seal with tts heavy, 
irregularly leaded panes and its 
built-in cupboard with wrought-iron 
strap hinges. The treatment is 
characteristically Elizabethan 


The breakfast room has a green tiled 

floor. Rough plaster walls run to the 

floor, without baseboard. Old Eng- 

lish furniture has been used, and 

wrought-iron fixtures. Arden Stu- 
dios, decorators 


HOBART B. UPJOHN, Architect 


HALF-TIM BER IN THE ELIZABETHAN STYLE HAS BEEN 


SUCCESSFULLY USED IN THIS HOUSE AT RYE, NEW YORK 


December, 1919 


Gillies 


Genuine half-timber—the type that 
is an integral part of the construc- 
tion—has been used in this house. 
Its general design is Elizabethon and 
the atmos phere of that era is success- 
fully maintained in the old English 
slate roof with its characteristic 
clustered chimneys. The two bay 
windows, though alike in effect, are 
quite different in detail 


Along the front of the house runs 
a broad paved terrace with a brick 
retaining wall. Evergreens in tubs 
are placed at regular intervals and 
form a connecting link between the 
oak of the house timbers and the 
greenery of the garden. Stone 
excavated on the site has been used 
for garden walls in the foreground 
and the terrace flooring 
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THE ACCOMMODATING NIGHT CLERK 


HESE incidents may not be set down in the Book, but they are 
doubtless the way the thing happened. 

When Joseph and Mary came to the inn at Bethlehem that night, 
the clerk in charge said he was very sorry, but that they were all 
full up, there wasn’t a room left. However, something must be done 
about it; and he offered them a shake-down in the stable. So they 
went to the stable quite content. 

That sort of thing happens to scores of people in New York and 
countless other cities every night. People troop in from belated trains, 
walk up to the desk expectantly and are told that all the rooms are 
taken. They are disappointed. Fagged out, nervous, hungry, all 
they want is to crawl into the little ol’ bed and sleep. Before them 
stretches the unpleasant vista of wandering about from hotel to hotel 
until, finally, when they can’t drag another foot farther, they discover 
one that can give them a room. But at this point the accommodating 
night clerk suggests that, if they don’t mind the informality of it and 
the lack of facilities, he can set up some cots over in the servants’ 
quarters above the garage. And with thankful hearts these weary 
folk make the best of the inconvenient circumstances. 

Precisely that sort of thing happened that night at Bethlehem. An 
old man and a maid, a full inn, an accommodating night clerk—and 
then soft straw on a stable floor. 


UCCESSIVE generations of religious folk have been wont to 

sentimentalize over this. They have pictured the inn at Bethlehem 
as a sort of miniature Ritz-Carlton, with a marble lobby and bell- 
hops and rooms en suite with a modern bath and soft carpets on the 
floor and a French spring, box-couch bed piled high with lingerie 
pillows and comfortables. As a contrast to this they visualize the 
stable as a filthy hole~such as one 
encounters now and then today on 
some backward farm. 

Neither of these pictures can be 
true. The Ritz-Carlton sort of hostel 
wouldn’t possess such a stable, on one 
hand and, on the other, Ritz-Carltons 
didn’t exist in those days. Accom- 
modations for travelers were primi- 
tive. The inns were simple. Even to- 
day they are simple in that part of the 
world. One carries his own mattress 
and pillow with him, and pays for a 
space on the floor. As all the floor 
space in the inn at Bethlehem was 
occupied that night, the accommodat- 
ing night clerk offered the stable where 
there was ample room, where the air 
was warmed by the bodies of the 
cattle, where it was quiet, where there 
was plenty of straw for the maiden to 
lie down upon. 

One of these days some poet will 
sing the glories of that accommodat- 
ing night clerk. He seems to have been 
overlooked. 


IGHT clerks are perhaps the 

most hardened set of men in the 
world. They constantly have to stand i 
the rebuffs of irate travelers. 

Night after night in any hotel in 
New York you can see enacted the 
unpleasant little scene. Up struts a 
stout, self-possessed—albeit weary— 
citizen with his entourage. He asks for 
rooms. The clerk replies that all the 
rooms are taken. “But I am Mr. 
So-and-So!” And he is indignant that i 
the clerk never heard of him before, i 
enraged because the clerk refuses to i 
rout people out of their beds to furnish 
accommodations for the small-town 
magnate. He demands to see the 
manager. He storms. He talks about 
his “rights.” 

Somehow that sort of thing doesn’t 
fit in with the picture of Joseph and 
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TO LOUISE 


(A Christmas Baby, Now One Year Old) 


Undaunted by a world of grief, 
You came upon perplexing days, 
And cynics doubt their disbelief 
To see the sky-stains in your gaze. 


Your sudden and inclusive smile 

And your emphatic tears, admit 

That you must find this life worth while, 
So eagerly you clutch at it! 


Your face of triumph says, brave mite, 
That life is full of love and luck— 

Of blankets to kick off at night, 

And two soft rose-pink thumbs to suck. 


O loveliest of pioneers 

Upon this trail of long surprise, 
May all the stages of the years 

Show such enchantment in your eyes! 


i By parents’ patient buttonings,. 

And endless safety pins, you'll grow 
To ribbons, garters, hooks and things, 
Up to the ultimate Trousseau— 


But never, in your dainty prime, 
Will you be more adored by me 
Than when you see, this Great First Time, 
Lit candles on a Christmas Tree. 
— CHRISTOPHER Morey 


Mary coming up to the Bethlehem inn that night. You can’t picture 
Joseph storming about or Mary whining. You can’t imagine them 
blustering about their rights. But we do know—for the Book tells 
it—that they accepted the shake-down in the stable. 

From that night on men have thought tenderly when they passed a 
stable, with its gentle-faced kine gazing out, and successive generations 
of them have knelt in reverence at Christmastime before a manger. 
Perhaps, had Joseph demanded his “rights,” made a scene such as 
you can see any night in any crowded modern city, we would think 
tenderly of hotels. But it isn’t conceivable that we should think 
tenderly of hotels because it isn’t conceivable that the holy pair 
spluttered about their “rights.” 


URING the past five years there has been a lot of spluttering 

about “rights.” Workmen in every nation under the sun have 
howled and struck for them. Capitalists have demanded them in high 
dudgeon. The bourgeoisie have yelped about them in the public 
press. Big nations and small have issued floods of propaganda on their 
“rights.” Every conceivable tribe has presented its “bill of rights.” 
We are getting tired of the word “rights.” Doubtless the Big Night 
Clerk is, too. 

It is high time we stopped talking about “rights” and got down to 
the cold simple facts of working and living. We may have to begin 
by accepting some makeshift that the world offers us, some economic 
cot set up in a servants’ quarters, some fragile bundle of straw spread 
out on a stable floor. But for Heaven’s sake, let’s get down to it! 
Accept! Accept! The world has been conquered and Heaven stormed 
not by men who demanded their “rights” but by those who accepted 
the opportunities circumstance gave them. That’s the trick Fate 
invariably plays on those self-impor- 
tant souls who demand as inalienable 
the things they think ought to come to 
them—they never inherit the earth 
they so loudly clamor for. 

For there is a great difference be- 
tween the things we think ought to 
come to us and the things that are 
good for us to have. A night on a cot 
in a servants’ hall probably does the 
spluttering small-town magnate more 
good than a suite of rooms. It may, 
conceivably, awake a sense of humility 
in his heart. 
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HERE is nothing ennobling 

about a local magnate in a suite 
of rooms, but there was something 
very ennobling about the holy pair in 
the stable. In fact, one of the world's 
pitiful pictures is a small, self-impor- 
tant man wandering about, utterly 
lost, in a palatial suite. Lots of people’s 
homes are like that. They build enor- 
mous houses and furnish them at a 
fabulous price—and then find them- 
selves unhappy there. Their walls and 
chairs dwarf them! Pigmy-souled, 
they are made even smaller by the 
splendor and magnificence that sur- 
round them. 

But a very fine sight it is, indeed, to 
see a man who is master of the rooms 
Í in which he lives, who commands his 
Í surroundings as he commands his life. 
And a very fine sight it must have 
been that night in the stable when One 
came who filled it with a glory! 

These are strange things to say, but 
they are the veriest truth. They are 
applicable to the making of a life, they 
are necessary to the making of a home. 
You must first accept the stable. Then 
you must fill the stable with a glory. 
And having done that, you make a 
palace where men come to seek com- 
fort and refreshment and the warm 
cheer of friendship. 
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AN ENGLISH HOUSE IN AN AMERICAN SUBURB 


How readily an English style of architecture lends itself to our 
American countryside is shown in the residence of John B. 
Van Haelen, Esq., at Hartsdale, N. Y. Chimney pots and the 


bay window form the outstanding features in this grouping of 


simple elements. The walls are hollow tile with plaster applied 
in a manner showing the long, sweeping trowel marks. Over the 


brick door arch a crest ha 

of woodwork, except in the exterior doors and windows, the leaded 

casements, the roof of mottled purple and green tes, all con- 

tribute to the success of the design. Other views of the house 

and its surrounding plantings are shown on pages 38 and 39. 
Frank J. Forster was the architect 


been let into the plaster. The absence 
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Portrait medallion of 
Benjamin Franklin in 
lustre. 19th Century 


OLD LUSTRE AND THE NEW COLLECTOR 


A Ware for Those Who Love Subtle Colors Behind a Glaze 
and Enjoy a Meal for the Dishes in Which It is Served 


GARDNER TEALI 


that apple sance and not lustre ware 
is the root of the matter, but I 
know better, for I have but the most 
casual, and even then only occa- 
sional, interest in apple sauce,which 
leads me to be certain that it is 
lustre ware—the milk jug, the 
sugar bowl and creamer, the jam- 
pot and the silver resist lustre mug 
before my flowered pink lustre 
plate. 

Possibly, Dear Reader, you will 
think I am romancing, but my faith 


AM NOT what you would call 

a greedy person, but there may 
be no harm in confessing that when 
Iam in the countryside, lustre ware 
is always a discoverable certainty 
when chancing upon a pleasing 
farmhouse or a village of inviting 
cottages. Some there may be who 
would regard such a state of affairs 
as whimsical, who would have no 
patience with a predilection for a 
well-adorned country board, not 
necessarily groaning beneath a mid- 


day meal or a twilight supper, but — — in human institutions and in the 
comfortably conscious of upholding The first pitcher is Staffordshire copper lustre with a figured panel; the persistence of miracles has been 
a-plenty to go round. There one second a rose panel in copper lustre greatly enhanced by the significant 


fact that all “this” happened to me 
happened !—and not so very long 
ago. That country ramble—how it 
will live in memory! And the sup- 
pertime hospitality, come upon that 
early evening—how conclusively it 
has proved to my modest satisfac- 
tion that I am an exemplary excep- 
tion to that one of the frailties of 
human nature commonly categoried 
as envy, for no craven covetousness 
suggested my returning stealthily 
in the night to rifle the cupboard 
that I knew would be holding these 
treasures when the cover, was re- 
moved and the kindly honsewife 


will find an abundance of fresh milk, 
hot biscuit and honey, delectable 
tea, and the jam-pot thoughtfully 
placed within reach. To such a 
meal one comes by instinct at the 
appointed time and leaves with 
body and spirit refreshed. 

Now I contend that the sight of 
bits of old lustre ware, such as one 
is apt to find on just such tables, is, 
in itself, conducive to a spiritual re- 
freshment which the silver service, 
solid or sham, of the very best 
appointed city restaurant may not 
dispense. There are, I grant you, 
some, or many, who would contend 


x 


The Sto ffordshire district was the cradle of the lustre industry in England. 
These two silver resist lustre pitchers date from the early ioth Century 


These three pitchers are examples of fine resist lustre of early 19th Century make, Resist lustre was so called because the underglaze of color and design 
formed by chemically reduced metals resisted the final top glaze, leaving each its seporate color ond choracter 
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The two jugs to the right 
are exam ples of old copper 
lustre with flower sprays 
in blue relief. This ware 
is light in weight, thin, 
glazed inside and out 


(Right, 


above.) 
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(Left.) A blue 


underglaze resist 
lustre pitcher 
with a Morland 
hunting subject 


A silver and gray 
lustre covered 
| dish of 19th Cen- 
tury workman- 


ship 


The ground decoration was stenciled 

on and then glazed, as in the case of 

this floral lustre pitcher of -19th 
Century make 


who knew not Wedgwood from Woolworth had 
“finished with the dishes.” Instead there was 
in me the virtue to say grace with grace and to 
give thanks with a thankful heart, a heart truly 
thankful that I had enjoyed that bit of com- 
munion in their natural habitat with such things 
as reposed in my own abode on their remote 
museum-like hooks 
oroncabinet 
shelves, indus- 
triously labeled like 
mummies of the 
past, themselves 
regarded as objels 
de vertu and not as 
containers for the 
staff of life and 


design 


The stenciled design is apparent in 

this copper and blue lustre ware 

piteher of roth Century manufacture, 
a typical exam ple 


the unculpable wherewith of these prohibi- 
tionary days to wash it down. I did not have 
the heart to spoil the adventure by disclosing 
to my country hostess the pedigree of her pot- 
tery. In the first place, a comfortable susten- 
ance was hers, and the pride I know she took in 
her pretty “dishes,” dishes which in her ignor- 
ance she could use 
on occasion with 
free conscience, 
would, with the 
Midas-touch of 
babbling connois- 
seurship, have 
turned the gold of 
this contentment 
(Continued on p.64) 


Early 19th Century 


The pink lustre, an example of which 
is shown in this tea-pot, must not be 
confused with lilac. It is a distinct 


A copper lustre 


purple and while 
lustre pitcher 


Silver lustre was produced by applying a second glaze of platinum solution; 0 ( 
silver resist lustre pitchers the central shows the design of a bird with sparse foliage about—a favorite design 


hue 


pitcher of common 
toth Century design 


jt must not be confused with the inferior steel lustre. Of these early 19th Century 
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CHRISTMAS 


House & Garden 


BEGINS AT HOME 


Tradition and the Part It Plays in Our Modern Celebration of the Day. 
Suggestions for the Use of Living Christmas Trees and Other Features 


ORE than any other festival of the year, 

Christmas is a season of virile color. 
We think of Easter in terms of white, of 
Thanksgiving in the browns and golds of 
autumn. But the colors of Christmas are 
glowing red and lusty green, sturdy and full of 
wholesome cheer. 

It has been so for centuries. Our holly was 
an emblem of peace and goodwill among the 
early Romans—its very name is but a form 
of the word “holy.” Pine, olive and myrtle 
have long been symbols of the . 
joyous season. The one excep- 
tion to the rule of healthy color 
is the mistletoe, whose pale 
leaves and berries have retained 
somewhat of the religious sig- 
nificance which they held in the 
times of the Druids. 

Look at it as you will, tradi- 
tion plays a large part in the 
Christmas festivities. To noth- 
ing connected with the outward 
forms of the season does it cling 
more closely than to the mistle- 
toe, although certain iconoc- 
lasts have made uncompli- 
mentary remarks about this 
plant's habits of living and 
generally cheerless appearance. 
In ages past men believed that 
fairies sought shelter from the 
cold among its leaves, and that 
he who hung it above his fire- 
place offered hospice to the good 
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Really, there is no 
reason why Christmas 
decoration should be 
rated as a strictly indoor 
Sport. While you are in 
the right Yuletide spirit, 
you might just as well 
let yourself go and start 
things off on the iin es- 
hold—the faithful little 
trees that guard the 
portal are good places 
to begin 
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sprites. The Ilex which the Latins used to 
send to convey their good wishes to friends was 
nothing less than holly; and the Yule-log of 
Merrie Englande and the North was as much 
a part of the day’s ritual as the singing of 
carols or the eating of plum pudding. 

Our modern Christmas decorations of the 
house are based on these customs of former 
days, and it would be almost sacrilege to 
violate their traditions, On the other hand, 
there is no reason for us to handle them pre- 

cisely as do all our neighbors, 

submerging individuality—and 
sometimes a sense of humor as 
well—in rigid adherence to pre- 
scribed forms, The spirit of the 
day is one of cheery well-being; 
let our reactions to it hold less 
of formalism and more of our- 
selves. The season's festivities 
need lifting out of the realism of 
merely purchasing so many red 

paper bells, such and such a 

quantity of gilt balls and cotton 

for the tree, and a carefully 
computed number of tinsel gew- 
gaws and danglers here, there 
and everywhere. Let us give our 
imaginations a little play and 

test our abilities as real decora- 
tors. 

In making ready the house 
for Christmas there is no lack 
of materials and ideas from 
which to draw. Holly wreaths, 


It is a bitter fact that, 
in all too many house- 
holds, it is Christmas 
for everybody else, but 
iust December twenty- 
fifth for the dog. Re- 
member to put Rover's 
name well up toward 
the top of the Christ- 
mas list; don't let his 
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b 2 pretty faith in Santa 
b Claus be hopelessly 
y shattered 
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Bain 


They say holly is scarce this 
year, but what is a holly 
Shortage in the lives of those 
who own their own billiard 
table? Armed with a little 
ingenuity and sharp scissors, 
the veriest amateur can manu- 
facture a garland of starl- 
lingly realistic synthetic holly 
leaves. It is such clever little 
household economies that 
make our American home 
life what it is 


of course, there shall be at the windows and 
over mantels. Ground pine is excellent for 
festooning garlands, especially if its green is 
relieved here and there with small sprigs of 
the holly berries. Another attractive and less 
usual thing is the native wild bittersweet— 
that woody vine with the orange and coral 
berries which you see draping the shrubs and 
lower trees of the country fence-rows when the 
leaves have fallen. If you use it in connection 
with cone-bearing pine branches in the corners 
of the rooms, and as backgrounds for more 
delicate things, the bittersweet is particularly 
effective. Still another delightful decorative 
scheme is silver and green—the latter supplied 
by the evergreen branches, the former set off 
against it. 

All these are for use in the air, so to say—as 
hangings or in jars on mantels, tables, ete. 
As a sort of basis or foundation for them we 
need something more substantial, more sugges- 
tive of permanence and life. This requirement 
is best met by small evergreens such as several 
kinds of spruces, pines, 
arborvitæs and junipers, 
actually alive and growing. 


After all, it is those little 
personal touches that take 
away all stiffness and lend * } 
the true intimate touch to the F 
house. Home talent should 
be encouraged, for it makes for 


individual effects. This de- — — 
lightfully spontaneous mural o 
frieze, for example, was but 


the work of a few minutes, 

but tts result is far more tell- 

ing thana professional’s 
carefully planned efforts 


* 
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These little Christmas trees fulfil all the 
specifications of the S. P. U. G.'s (by the 
way, what has become of the “spugs?”), 
for their usefulness is not limited to Yuletide. 
You can buy them planted in either boxes 
or individual tubs which will carry them 
through the winter, and then when spring 
comes they may be planted outdoors in the 
garden or about the grounds, there to continue 
their growth indefinitely. Few Christmas 
decorations are more effective than boxes of 
these miniature conifers on the outside window 
ledges, or larger individual specimens flank- 
ing the doorstep or glittering with tinsel and 
little gifts indoors. The old-fashioned sort of 
Christmas tree, its life sacrificed to make a 
holiday, is hardly to be compared with them, 
growing as naturally as though they had never 
left their native soil. 

Nor need the use of these small trees as 
bearers of presents be confined to the humans 
of the house. The birds enjoy a Christmas 
dinner as well as we, and food hung for them on 
the window-ledge trees will find an eager 
welcome if the weather be cold and snowy. 

Before we leave the uses of green and grow- 
ing things, the English ivy deserves a word of 
mention. In England it is considered an 
important part of the Christmas decorations 
in the house, and its use indoors is increas- 
ing here in America. There are 
many ways of growing it, such 
as in metal braziers and on 
wrought-iron or painted wood 
trellises. Like the little ever- 
greens, ivy thus grown has the 
distinctive charm of being 
alive. 


There is no more effective and 
timely decoration for the living 
room mantel than a fringe of 
small stockings, hanging grace- 
fully from the simplest of nails. 
They should not be arranged con- 
rentionally, but placed according 
to individual taste and allowed to 
sway at will, Any desired 
number may be used—the more 
the better 


A GARDEN IN A WACK FARD 


A shrubbery hedge, broken by a white ornamental gate, ta be in a large country garden. The little pool, with its 
is all that separates this secluded spot from the main fountain and water lilies and berder planting, punc- 
residential thoroughfare of the city, and yet so care- tuated with the graceful, upright tines of the rushes, lies 
fully has the planting been arranged, so sealed to the at the crossing of the garden axes. Beds with low cement 
limitations of the space, that one would suppose herself curbs are disposed in a regular pattern on each side 
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Behind the house the land slopes away leaving The view from the house shows the disposition 


a bank on either side. The garden limits are of the beds. Al regular intervals evergreen 

marked by a long while baluster, giving space specimens are used for accent points. Blue- 

for a drive on one side, and below it, a grass stone paths wind in and out between the beds bo 

fs Bae’ SEN | walk with a massed planting of hollyhocks, the stretch of lawn bevond. The grassed terrace 

2 | HUNAN ry: climbing roses, dahlias, gladioli and other in the foreground serves for an outdoor dining 
weep telus ah \\ foe : border plants against the wall room in pleasent weather 


Seated in this pergola one gets a 
vista of the long shrubbery border 
to the north, the grass walk and 
balustrades 


The CITY GARDEN 
of G. F. VAN SLYCK, 
Esq. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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DECORATIVE AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 


How to Select Both Old and Modern 
Types for a Room 


PEYTON BOSWELL 


OME BUILDING is now a very big sub- 

ject in America, and the problem of select- 
ing paintings for purposes of decoration is re- 
ceiving the thought of thousands of men and 
women. For some rooms owners will prefer 
figure subjects; for others landscapes will be 
required. It is the purpose of this article to sur- 
vey the latter field and to set down certain 
facts and make certain classifications which will 
help those who may desire some measure of 
guidance. 

In selecting landscapes as decorations for 
rooms, two distinct elements may be taken into 
consideration. One is the element of association 
between the painting and the rest of the room, 
or, as it might be termed, historical fitness. The 
other is the element of light and atmosphere. 
The former is more or less artificial, and depends 
on sentiment. The latter is predicated on prob- 
lems of color and harmony. Both are impor- 
tant, but the element of light and atmosphere is 
fundamentally so. 


English Oak and Paintings 


It is historical, or sentimental, fitness that 
makes a Hobbema, a Ruysdael, or any other 
picture that follows the old Dutch landscape 
tradition, so altogether appropriate in an Old 
English interior or in a modern adaptation of 
an Old English room, either oak paneled or half- 
timbered. England in the old days greatly 
admired Dutch landscapes, and literally thous- 
ands of them were installed in the mansions of 
the great not only before Cromwell’s time but 


“The Birches of Montigny,” 

by Henry G. Dearth, a canvas 

of diaphanous colors that 

could find place in a salon. 

Courtesy of the Folsom 
Galleries 


“Landscape,” 
by Ralph A. 
Blackelock, the 
tragic master of 
the old American 
landscape school. 
Courtesy of the 
Reinhardi Gal- 
leries 


“The Golden 
Hour,” by Wil- 
lard L. Metcalfe. 
A pulsing canvas 
such as this en- 
livens a living 
room. Courtesy 
of the Milch 
Galleries 


after. Because they seemed to symbolize the 
aristocracy, the Leveller and his Ironsides de- 
stroyed hundreds of them in the few years fol- 
lowing the execution of Charles I, who was him- 
self perhaps the greatest patron of the arts of 
the Netherlands that England ever had. But 
in the reaction that set in with the Restoration, 
Dutch paintings were more eagerly sought than 
ever. Their richness and their contrasts of light 
and shade seemed perfectly to accord with the 
color and texture of English oak. 

It is the element of association, even more 
directly applied, that makes a landscape by 
Constable, Gainsborough, John Stark, Old 
Crome, or even as late a man as Vincent, fit 
perfectly into an English period room. 


Using the Americans 


But American home builders have little to do 
with Hobbemas, Ruysdaels, Gainsboroughs and 
Constables, for these are collector’s paintings. 
They are not bought as decorations for rooms. 
On the contrary, the man fortunate enough to 
own them is just as likely as not to ransack the 
world for a room that gives them a proper set- 
ting. They rank so high as gems of art that 
they command, rather than serve, any scheme 
of decoration. 
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“Pasture Land October,“ by J. Francis Murphy. A soothing canvas 
of this type requires a dignified room. Howard Young Galleries 


mame ee 


“The House m the 
Valley,” a richly col- 
ored modern express- 
ion by Charles Rei fel. * 
The colors and actions 
in such o canvas give 
stimulus to a furniture 


group 


“A Glimpse of Lake Placid,” 

by Homer D. Martin, Sucha 

picture requires a dignified, 

simple selling in a room, pre- 

ferably a library. Babcock 
Galleries 
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The problem that most interests Ameri- 
cans who love landscape painting, is how to 
use the pictures of our native artists as deco- 
rations in their homes. In this we are little 
concerned with the association, or historical, 
element. In fact, what interest we have in 
it is by proxy, for certain fine examples of 
our early landscape painters so closely re- 
semble in technique and in their romantic 
aspects the work of the old Dutch and 
English painters that they can well go in 
rooms modelled after English périods. 

These early Americans are known in art 
parlance as “the Hudson River School,” and 
their chief inspiration was the minutely 
painted Dutch landscapes and the slightly 
broader works of such Englishmen as Stark, 
Old Crome and Constable. A lake amid the 
mountains, the graceful sweep of a river, the 
crisp clarity of a valley, were favorite themes. 
The better work of John F. Kensett, Ashur 
B. Durand, David Johnson, Samuel Colman 
and their contemporaries is highly prized 

(Continued on page 74) 


“Filtering Light,” a pleasant, colorful interpretation by H. W. Ranger, the type 
suitable for a living room or library. Macbeth Gallery 
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ELEGANCE AND THE INTIMATE ROOM 


Elegance is in no way dependent upon size for its adequate 
expression. The Louis Quinse, Regence and Louis Seize styles of 
decoration belong to an era that revolted against the palatial. The 
intimate was made elegant. A witness of this can be found in the 
New York apariment of Paul A. Isler, Esq., illustrated on this and 
the two following pages. The French styles have been employed with 


meritorious restraint. They serve as a valuable testimony to the livable 

human quality of periods little understood. The view here is a corner 

of the bedroom. On a beautifully designed marble mantel with a 

mirror and Grisaille above, stand a terra-cotta bust and a pair 

of Chinese vases which, combined with the cream paneled walls 
of the bedroom, create a pure Louis Seize mis-en-scéne 
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GALLIC INVASION OF AMERICAN 
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HOMES 


A Worthy Furniture Infiltration as Shown in the New York Apartment of 


LL our phraseology just now seems 
to be tinged more or less by a 
military tone. We may, therefore, 
without qualm, make use of the term 
invasion in the parlance of interior 
decoration. An invasion is not neces- 
sarily repugnant to the invaded, and 
when the invaded have something 
tangible to gain and nothing at all 
to lose by the invasion, as in the in- 
stance about to be considered, it is 
distinctly a thing to be welcomed. 

For a long time French styles in 
furniture and in interior decoration, 
for the most part, were regarded with 
lurking suspicion, if not with down- 
right distrust and open animosity, 
because indiscreet decorators of vulgar 
taste in the second half of the roth 
Century disfigured and deluged the 
homes of so many wealthy parvenus 
with a super-gorgeous splurging of 
all that was worst in the most extreme 
manifestations of 18th Century 
French decorative art. 

The gilded pill they administered, 
to their clients in particular and to 
the public in general, produced a 
nausea that wrought a cruel injustice 
to French art and caused us a loss 
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A harmony in soft browns is the living room, 
Regence settee and chairs covered in mellow-toned Beauvais tapestry. The table 


Paul A. Isler, Esq. 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


In one corner of the living room, stands an antique Louis 
Seize commode with an exquisite design in marquetry, which 
has a terra cotta group by Clodion as its sole ornamentation 


Louvre, and the crimson hangings add a brilliant note 


Decorations by Alavoine & Co. 


from which we have only begun to 
recover, now that a truer understand- 
ing of French decorative principles 
has at last made some appreciable 
headway amongst us. Cosmopolitan 
as we are inclined to be in our tastes, 
we are never loath to accept, from 
whatever source, a mode that we are 
convinced possesses intrinsic merit. 
And that such merit in full measure 
exists in French decorative modes of 
the 18th Century can no longer be 
gainsaid, even by those whose ac- 
quaintance therewith is altogether 
superficial. 

But, quite apart from all purely 
general considerations, the accom- 
panying illustrations of an apartment 
show several pertinent truths that we 
shall do well to keep in mind. In 
the first place, they convince one of 
the fitness of the more restrained 
expressions of 18th Century French 
modes, either in their strict historical 
interpretation or modified by appro- 
priate adaptations for the appoint- 
ment of small or moderate-sized 
apartments. The apartment in ques- 
tion is by no means extravagantly 
large. 


with its well-proportioned paneling in the natural colored French oak, and 
desk is a reproduction of one at the 
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Cream color with blue moldings is the paneling 
of the dressing room in which one of the most 
interesting biis of furniture is a console, re- 


produced from a collection of Doucet. The 
appliques are of bronze with porcelaine de 
Saxe flowers 


In the second place, they visibly emphasize 
the truth—a truth that especially needs 
emphasis in view of the all too common 
passion for “bigness’—that elegance is in 
no way dependent upon size for its adequate 
expression. This is a truth that should be 
perfectly obvious but which, unfortunately, 
seems often to be overlooked and neglected 
in the general pursuit of quantity rather than 
quality. 

The Louis Quinze Regence and Louis 
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Looking through the doorway leading from 
the living room to the library gives appor- 
tunity to study the details of the paneling, 
overdoors and cornices, which are so 
characteristically Regence 


Seize styles, which have been used in 
decorating the rooms of the apartment 
shown, belong to an era that marked a 
general revolt against the palatial gal- 
leries and magnificent but oppressive 
formality of the Louis Quatorze period 
and fostered instead the making of 
smaller and more intimate rooms which 
lost none of their elegance in the process 
but rather intensified it. 

Weary of the chilly splendors and 
ponderously pompous atmosphere of the 
old régime, the people were resolved 
to have an “environment in which to 
live rather than a setting in which to be 
on parade. . The age of the with- 
drawing-room and boudoir had arrived.” 
And of these smaller rooms the utmost 
elegance and refinement of taste and 
the utmost perfection of workmanship 

that skilled craftsmen could compass were 
thoroughly characteristic. It may be truly 
said that elegance was of the very essence of 
these rooms. The vulgarity and outré forms 
which the bad taste of the roth Century 
laboriously strove to foist upon the American 
public were abnormal exceptions and not the 
rule. Restraint was a dominant quality in the 
majority of cases. 

The spirit of these old French interiors, well 
exemplified in the modern rooms illustrated, 
is a valuable witness to the perfect com- 
patibility of decorative moderation and small 
perfections of grace, with a very livable 
human quality and wholesome playfulness. 
Furthermore, to see the admirable result 
attainable by taking advantage of every 
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Perfect in type is what is known as the “Jade 

room, wiih all the delicacy of siyle which 

characterizes the Regence. The paneling, which 

is ald gray with a mellow yellowish tone, has 

gra tously curved moldings with burnishings 
of gold 


legitimate possibility for decoration in a small 
apartment makes one feel that the owner of 
a small apartment who, because of its lack of 
inspiring size, refuses to make the most of his 
opportunities to surround himself with an 
environment of self-respecting elegance is very 
like the man in the parable who went and digged 
in the earth and hid his one talent in a napkin 
because he had only one talent and not ten. 
Another quality that these interiors forcibly 
(Conlinued on page 62) 
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WEEK-ENDING AT ENGLISH FARMS 


A Custom That Has Revived 
Interest in the Countryside 


NE of the charms of living in London 
is that one can get out of it so easily. 
England abounds in beautiful old farms 
that are in easy reach of the great city. 
Within two hours one may exchange the 
roar of the Strand for the soothing sound 
of sheep bells on the Sussex downs; or 
the hot glare of Piccadilly for the blue 
reaches of Essex, the beautiful sweep of 
the Wiltshire country or the quaint roofs 
and valleys of Somerset. The motor 
has brought the once far off farmhouse to 
the door of Park Lane. During the war 
it was the fashion to indulge in week-end 
farming as a relief from the arduous work 
of the week. Women who used to be 
merely hostesses in the great world, 
clever women, pretty women, and women 
of esprit, all absorbed in some kind of 
war work, looked forward eagerly to the 
week-ends which meant country sights 
and sounds and rest, and found them on 
a farm. It was a sane form of 
“going back to the land” and 
winning refreshment from it. 
England benefited greatly 
from this fashion but not as 
much as did the people them- 
selves. For them it was a 
voyage of discovery, and the 
attraction lay in the fact that 
they were discovering old and 
simple things. 


Quantock Farmhouse stands 
tm the Quantock Hills of 
Somersetshire. No more de- 
lightful change from the bustle 
of London can be imagined 
than three days in this pictur- 
esque and peaceful valley 


Lorna Doone Farm, Malms- 
mead, in the Doone Valley, Ex- 
moor, ts close to the narrow glen 
where once lived the desperate 
Doones of Blackmore's novel. 
It is a quaint, thatched roofed 
house with many outbuildings 


The English countryside 
possesses the kind of charm 
that endures. It makes no 
effort, but its quiet beauty has 
the power of always bringing 
people back. There is a quality 
about an old thatched farm- 
house, sheltered by the hills of 
Herts or set on the smiling 
land of Kent, that is found 
nowhere else in the world. 
Sometimes it is an old house with 
mullioned windows, thatched roof, black 
and white timbered walls, and painted 
18th Century cupboards; or it may be of 
stucco, with brightly painted blinds and 
lattices, standing bravely under its mass 
of pink rambler roses, the whole invariably 
pervaded by a sense of orderliness that is 
one of the charms of this landscape. 

Anyone weary of life would do well to 
turn to the farm for invigoration of the soul 
as well as the body. There is a kind of 
excitement in waking up to the sounds of 
farmyard life; to fill in the day with inter- 
ests afforded by hayricks and the flutter 
of white chickens; to visit the kennels; 
to take an interest in bee culture and to ex- 
plore the mysteries of the dairy, that does 
much to preserve one’s balance of mind. 
For these are real things to be done con 
amore, and English farms with their quiet 
serenity offer them in abundance to the 
seeker after not only rest, but rest that is 
tinged with romance. 


Coombe Head Farm, in Somersetshire, is 
celebrated for its picturesque farms and their 
quaint names, such as Teapot Farm, Butter- 
milk Hall, ete. As it is only two hours’ from 
London, this spot is an ideal place for a week- 
end retreat, the type Londoners seek out today 
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Gillies 


Viewed from the southwest, the house rambles The plan shows a center living hall leading to 
over ihe hilltop, which forms a picturesque the living room and porch at the left and dining 


setting for this type of architecture room and breakfast porch to right 


KITCHEN 
AO 


LIVING ROOM 


tonto 


SASRA 


House O Garden 


A brick arched door serves for entrance, giving 
on to a liitle vestibule. Planting and stone 
walks help the composition 


A HOUSE AT 
HARTSDALE, N. Y. 


FRANK J. FORSTER, Architect 
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The picturesque treatment of the purple and 
green slate roof, the gables and the chimney 
pats lend interest to the south facade 


HOME OF 
JOHN B. VAN HAELEN 


AN ENGLISH DESIGN 


From the breakfast porch the lawn stretches Bedrooms have easy access ta the hall and baths. 
down. The distant view is aeross the valley Closet space is ample. The wing over the 
to hilis on the other side kitchen houses the servants’ rooms 
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Between Architecture, Furniture and Silver Exist Distinct Analogies 
Which Can Guide Us in Their Choice and Arrangement 


ERY definite analogies exist between 

historic design in table silver and con- 
temporary design in architecture and furniture, 
and if we wish to secure a consistent harmony, 
either by analogy or by contrast, between 
table appointments and the rest of the general 
environment, we shall do well to heed these 
analogies. 

The fashions evolved by the master silver- 
smiths of former centuries are in great measure 
followed today, either in direct reproductions 
or in adaptations that embody the dominant 
qualities of their prototypes. There is, there- 
fore, a wide scope for the exercise of principles 
of selection no matter whether we are collect- 
ing old silver or purchasing the product of 
modern manufacture. 

Seventeenth Century silver very generally 
followed the robust, rectilinear inspiration so 
clearly perceptible in the furniture design of 
the same period. Spoons are necessarily less 
subject to variation of contour than are candle- 
sticks and the divers items of hollow ware, 
such as salts, bowls, teapots, tankards and 


A modern interpretation of the Adam period 

is a silver urn used as a center table decoration. 

The silver service plate conforms ta it in design, 

and the small silver and crystal are of the same 

classic period. Silver from Gorhain; crystal 
from Higgins & Seiter 


à — 
Bradley & Merrill 


H. D. EBERLEIN and ABBOT McCLURE 


the like. Nevertheless, they did display 
unmistakable influence of the changing styles, 
and we find that the typical 17th Century 
spoons, with elliptical or oval bowls, had 
straight and massive flat stems or handles, 
the end of the handle being slightly turned up, 
flattened, broad and notched by two clefts 
so as to make three points or projections, 
somewhat in the manner of a trefoil, Down 


the back of the bowl ran a reinforcing or 
grooved “rat-tail” to give stability. This 
trifid form of spoon is sometimes known as 
the “hind’s foot and rat-tail” pattern. 

In the tankards, cans or mugs, beakers and 
candlesticks the rectilinear influence and 
sturdy proportions were much more pro- 
nounced. The bodies of the first three were 
either vertical up and down or else slightly 
tapered, that is to say, beakers flared out a 
little toward the top while tapered tankards, 
flagons and cans were of slightly less diameter 
at the top than at the bottom. Candlesticks, 
as a rule, had a slightly tapering or perfectly 
vertical, straight, plain stock. The moldings 
on all these pieces were of similar contour to 
the moldings commonly employed in archi- 
tecture and for the embellishment of furniture. 

By far the greater portion of American 
silver produced before about 1760 or 1765, 
however, belonged within the sphere of 
Baroque influence rather than the sphere 
wherein Renaissance traditions still to some 

(Continued on page 66) 


All the details of this rather unusually set 
table are pure Empire with the exception of the 
center decoration. The exquisite swan-shaped 
bouillon cups, the crystal candlesticks, the 
quaint shaped silver, and the green and white 
goblets, are all original pieces. Mrs. Wood 
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A delightful harmony in arrange- 
ment has been secured by the use of 
a luncheon service consisting of a 
center basket with four small vases 
to hold flowers, all in a Lonis XVI 
design, with the flat silver and 
bouillon cups carrying out the 18th 
Century grace. Silver from Gorham; 
crystel from Higgins & Seiter 


The individual plac set for 2 
bouillon course al luncheon sh 
an interesti Q 


t 4 
rried oul in the 
d runner used 
Laces from 
on de Blanc 


Grande Ma 


An original tankard of the middle Georgian 
period is used as the central decoration for 
the dinner table, banked with small orange 
branches. The tall candlesticks, servic 
plates and silver, as welt as the crystal are 
all a modern inter pretation of the Adam 
design, and are in complete harmony with 
the beantiful old silver center 
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KITCHENS THAT WILL SAVE LABOR 


Because These Two Represent the Most Convenient Arrangement for Expediting 
the Years Ten Hundred and Ninety-five Meals, They Were Awarded Prizes 


HEN the idea of an Own Your Home Ex- 
position was first announced, many wo- 
men wrote to the promoters saying that as 
model homes were to be shown, model kitchens 
should be designed for them. Furthermore, that 
women ought to be consulted regarding this im- 


portant part of any home. Hence a Kitchen 
Plan Contest, limited to women, was duly 
announced in the newspapers, and plans 
poured in from near and far and from wo- 
men in all the walks of life. 

The rules governing the contest were few 
and simple. The floor area could not ex- 
ceed 144 square feet, although it might be 
of any shape. Location of doors and win- 
dows and all important fixtures had to be 
indicated and contestants were requested 


to give the height of the windows above. 


the floor. 

The main idea, of course, was to show a 
kitchen so systematically planned that 
time, steps and work would be saved, an 
important matter when one considers that 
every year ten hundred and ninety-five 
meals are prepared and cleared away in 
each kitchen. 

In addition to the plan, good suggestive 
and explanatory matter accompanied the 
design to which was awarded the First Prize 
and the ideas are so sound and practical 
that I give them 
herewith. 


The First Prize 


“Advantages 
of First Prize 
Arrangement Sub- 
mitted with Draw- 
ing: 

1. Dining room 
far enough removed 
from kitchen to 
avoid noise, odors, 
heat and confusing 
sights. 

Circulation: 
Path to travel to 
house proper. Path 
of preparation and 
serving. Path of 
clearing away. 

No travel 
through kitchen 
Proper to get to 
other parts of house. 

Equipment 
arranged to give a 
logical sequence of 
operations to prep- 
aration, servingand 
clearing up meals. 

Free central 
Working space al- 
lowing shortest 
route between dif- 
ferent pieces of 
equipment. 

All equipment 
within reach of a 
circle of 5 or 6 feet 
radius. 


A. LOUISE ANDREA 


Sink placed so that dishes can be deposited 
from dining room by shortest route. 

2. Ventilation. Plenty of fresh air assured 
by placing windows so as to obtain cross ven- 
tilation. Window sills 3’ 6” from floor so as 
to be above working level. Carried close to 
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The kitchen awarded Second Prize shows a hinged draining 
board, ice-box filled from outside and convenient pantry 


Both floor plan and wall elevations of the First Prize Kitchen show casy circulation, good ventilation, good 
light, ample equipment and a pleasing finish to walls and windows 


ceiling to let out heat. 
ventilation can hardly be overemphasized. 

3. Lighting. Good light on sink, range and 
work table during daylight hours. 
artificial light is necessary, there are a central 
ceiling light and side lights at points most 


The importance of 
When 


needed. 

4. Equipment. Ample table working 
area provided. All working levels contin- 
uous, and 34” from floor to avoid unneces- 
sary backaches and fatigue. (Above term 
working level to mean sink. drain boards, 
dressers, tables, etc.) Built-in equipment 
used where possible to avoid corners and 
cracks. Sink—porcelain if possible, drain 
boards at both sides and continuous back. 
Sink faces window so that worker is re- 
lieved of monotony. Range—separated as 
far as practicable from working tables on 
account of heat. Dumb waiter—to relieve 
necessity of carrying supplies from cellar 
and to lessen such trips. Also used for 
bringing up fuel where such conditions re- 
quire. Extra equipment—ample storage 
space provided for extra equipment, as 
warmers, fireless cooker, etc. Storage 
space—for closets and drawers. Closets 
are provided with shelves varying from 
those with narrow shelves for small arti- 
cles to those with wide shelves for the more 
bulky packages. A 
small high closet is 
provided for mops. 
brooms, etc. Draw- 
ers vary in size. 

5. Finish. Color 
—by using tints the 
sense of coolness is 
preserved and yet 
very artistic results 
may be obtained. 
Walls — tile walls 
best but expensive. 
Hard finished walls 
which can be 
washed down are 
next best. Trim— 
no projecting 
mouldings or 
grooves, but flat 
surfaces best. Floor 
—rubber or cork 
tiling with cove 
baseboard best. 
Next, a good lino- 
leum glued down.” 


What Not to Do 


A careful scru- 
tiny of all the 
plans sent in 
showed that many 
women, while hav- 
ing a general idea 
of what to do, failed 
to realize what zot 
todo. Forexample, 
many of the plans 
betrayed very 
vague ideas as to 

(Contd on p. 66) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


A study in perfect balance and arrangement is by Albert Sterner, done in the Watteau manner. 
found in the library of the residence of Mr. and A pair of small commodes with chinoiserie lamps 
Mrs. Egerton L. W inthrop, at Syosset, L. I. and shades stand at each side of the settee, and 
The room is decorated in the spirit of the French complete a perfect arrangement against the gray 
18th Century. Bookshelves form well proportioned paneled walls and the cherry- colored taffeta curtains. 
panels and above them are two delightful paintings Delano & Aldrich were the architects 


An Italian hall of 
unusual interest has 
been created in “Tam- 
aracks,” the home of 
Franklin G. Colby, 
Esq., Andover, N. J. 
Under the heavily 
beamed ceiling runs a 
painted frieze in me- 
dieval colors. Tapes- 
tries and Italian 
paintings are hung 
against the wall and 
Italian antiques 
grouped about. The 
openness of the room 
shows these well 


This breakfast bay 
and the dining room 
shown opposite are in 
the Cinciunali home 
of A.W. Williamson, 
Esq. The bay floor is 
of mottled blue and vio- 
let tiles, the furniture 
putty color painted 
chairs with peacock 
decorations and violet 
seats. The table top 
is painted a soft lilac 
color and the glass 
curtains are lilac. E. 
J. White & Co., 
decorators 
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The walls in the 
library of the Colby 
residence are partly 
covered with a friese 
showing scenes from 
the old French legend 
of Melusine, the fig- 
ures being painted on 
a background of deep 
uliramarine. Below 
this the walls are 
paneled in chestnut. 
Ieavy books lie on 
slanting shelves, with 
other books in the 
pancled cupboards be- 
low 


Georgian furniture 
of inlaid walnut gives 
distinction to the Wil- 
liamson dining room. 
The walls are deep 
cream with molding 
panels. A two-tone 
old-blue rug is used, 
and the over-curtains 
are of changeable old- 
bluc and gold taffeta. 
On the table is laid a 
runner of antique 
Mandarin silk in 
gold with antique 
tassels. E. J. White 
& Co., decorators 


HALL 
TREATMENTS 


r 
An upper hallway shows simplicity of treaiment, 
with iron balustrade and lantern fixture. Resi- 
dence of Mr. Bertram G. Work, Oyster Bay, L.. I 


The iron balustrade shows an interesting inter- 
pretation of a dolphin motif. The fixture is 
star-shaped. Delano & Aldrich, architects 


A harmonious combination of 
crimson and deep yellow makes 
the living room, with its comfort- 
able furniture, a cheerful place 


BP 
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A view from the hallway to the 

living room shows an unusually | 

interesting fixture of black iron 1 
in a fish design 5 


| 
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The Long Island 
residence of Mr. 
Bruce Clark. It is 
a farmhouse dat- 
ing back to 1830. 
The old hallway 
was left in ils orig- 
inal state. The 
stairs are painted 
white and the stair 
rail mahogany 
color, A table and 
r z 3 A ; i ö mirror are the 
ä — ̃ — — NON — — A A T — main furnishings 
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PARLCOR 


And Go into the Kitchen for a New Field of Christmas 
Giving. A Romantic and Practical Idea for Everybody 


F I were a cook (of course, being a 

democrat, I aspire to no such pluto- 
cratic eminence, but were I a cook), I 
should want to have for my use a 
number of culinary accessories to 
make life more rosy, more serene and 
even more delightful than it naturally 
must be. 

If I were even a wife I should wel- 
come gifts that would make the work I 
had to do in the kitchen more saving 
in time, effort and labor. 

But being neither of these, and 
therefore free to roam through manu- 
factories, laboratories, and shops, I 
will suggest from the myriads of fasci- 
nating kitchen articles and appliances 
some that will make captivating and 
useful gifts. When you once have made 
a present of any of them you will automati- 
cally become entablatured in the recipient’s 
memory, and maybe you will be saved the 
expense of many a meal! 

If I were that cook— I would hanker after 
the ice pick that doesn’t slide—the spring 
pick (25 to 35 cents). You just jab it into 
the ice and slide the handle up and down, and 
you waste neither ice, food, nor temper in 
the process. It is a gem of comfort. 


The Small Equipment 


The cream bag, with all the alluring little 
tubes for making fascinating designs on the 
birthday or Christmas cake, saves the cook 
time in rigging up paper tubes for spreading 
cream and sugar. 

If it were only to obviate the unpatriotic 
cry against our thick bread in comparison to 
the British gossamer slice, it would ease one’s 
life to have some one of the bread slicers on 
the American market which cost very little. 
(About $4.) 

Nothing saves more energy than the food 
chopper (from $2 up), the nut-cracker (from 
$1 up), the cherry stoner (75 cents up). These 
processes of stoning, chopping and taking out 
nuts whole are all tedious by hand. 

The coffee mill, too, is a pleasure, the kind 


Bread and cake mixers open up a field of Christmas 
giving that has only been scratched so far. The 
housewife will appreciate such practical accessions 
to her kitchen, for they save labor as well as doing 


good werk 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


Goed kitchen scales are indispensable to the careful house- 
keeper. The balance type, which is the more accurate, comes 


from $8 up 


u 


The knife sharpener that really sharpens, the cream 
bag and the ice pick that does not slide are small 
kitchen boons 


* 
sangay. 


Among household gifts the vacuum cleaner 
is a popular and practical choice 


that has the glass top to keep you cog- 
nizant of how much work there is be- 
fore you. Some of these screw on the 
wall and are about $1.35 and upwards. 
The beef press ($1.50 to $5) for invalid 
or baby is also a boon. 

The prices of all these things are 
very low as prices go these days. In 
some of the realms, however, the prices 
vary so from day to day that one is 
afraid to mention them. But, whatever 
the prices are, the devices are worth 
the cost in helpfulness and service. 
And, strange as it may seem, the 
kitchen denizen, imperial though she 
be, rarely dowers herself with the 
time-saving, step-saving apparatus. 


Scales and Sharpeners 


Kitchen scales, good ones, are really indis- 
pensable to the careful housekeeper. The 
balance type is the most accurate and costs 
from about $8 up. Very often you can test 
your purchases and if under. weight you 
can scold the grocer (what fun!) and if over 
weight—but what’s the good of dream stuff 
here? 

“Oh for a sharp knife!” A feminine and 
hopeless cry often . . but the carburundum 
knife sharpener (30 to 50 cents) would obviate 
the humiliation and let the lady cut a big 
swathe with her menfolk—if they found sharp 
carving knives set before them. There are 
many types of sharpeners on the market. 
Some of them, of course, are quite expensive. 
Buy the best in this case as in every other case. 
The best is an investment; less than the best an 
expenditure. 

Nothing can cut down the antagonism be- 
tween time and service like vegetable slicers. 
They slice any vegetable and cost about 
$2.50 up. Do you realize what such a donation 
could mean? Could any little fluffy-ruffle pin- 
cushion mean so much to anybody, be she 
cook or pauper? 

If you want to give something in the realm 
of the Christmas or birthday card, why not 
send some of the silencers for kitchen chair 


Nothing cuts down the antagonism between time 
and service in such quick order as the rotary fruit 
parer, the meat chopper and the knife sharpener. 
Gifts such as these save energy, much time and 


unlimited patience 


Beef presses, ranging in price from $1.50 to $5, are a boon 


for the baby or the invalid 


and table legs at ro cents a set? Or the perma- 
nent gas lighters for 25 cents. They are con- 
venient and amusing. 

Owning a rotary fruit parer ($1.50 up) saves 
energy and caters to one’s sense of form, as 
the fruit can be served un-angular and with 
little waste, and besides, the cook’s imperial 
temper is not stirred. 


Table Bells and Griddles 


Table bells of sweet tintinabulation save 
the nerves. At any rate there is poetry in such 
a gift, and one can spend from $1.50 to any 
price at all on these romantic things, as they 
also come in the precious metals. 

There may be many domiologists with 
doubts about cake, bread and mayonnaise 
mixers, but if you ever gave any of these 
articles to a household you would go down 
into history as a benefactor. I wonder often 
why so many of us forget that such gifts are 
really gold mines. 

No one likes to do unnecessary cleaning and 


Cherry stoners, another labor-sav- 
ing device, come from 75 cents 
upwards 


scraping of utensils, so the aluminum waffle 
and griddle are presents of unusual pleasure- 
giving potentialities. The prices here are 
prone to fluctuation but there are always sizes 
to be had around $4.50. 

The subject of a good filter would take a 
year to outline, but there are safe, convenient 
and simple ones on the market (around $5 
to $7), As a donor of such a thing you could 
save doctor’s bills and possibly lives! 


The aluminum waffle iron, which fluctuates from $4.50 up, 


has potentialities as a gift 


If you would give a regal gift to the Monarch 
of Culinaria, the kitchen cabinet is the thing! 
It is a compact little kitchen “with everything 
in it but the kitchen stove,” and fills the need 
of the worker in the badly planned and 
equipped city kitchen and the unplanned 
kitchen out of town. 

Although not exclusively a kitchen gift, the 
vacuum cleaner cannot be excelled as a present. 
Once bestowed you are looked upon as a fairy 
god-parent. Why not give one for a wedding 
present sometime? The fireless cookers and 
refrigerators would come under this classifica- 
tion too, but they vary in price too much to 
record here. 


Electric Dishwashers and Stoves 


If there be a regent and not a cook in the 
kitchen, she will welcome with tired arms the 
electric dishwasher, the boon to the woman 
doing her own work. It costs about $125 or 
thereabouts and makes house work a game 

(Continued on page 72) 


To give an electric stove is to give money, a rest cure and time to the housewife. Their prices range from $180 upwards and their uses 
and advantages are legion 
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T. B. K ES 


By Training It in the Way It Should Go, the Small Tree Is Brought to 
the Most Productive Maturity. When to Prune and Flow to Go About It 


O plant a tree and tenderly care 

for it is one of the greatest 
pleasures in home building. The in- 
experienced gardener generally leaves 
the training of his trees to the pro- 
fessional, thinking that pruning is an 
intricate process which he cannot hope 
to master. As a result, many trees 
have fared rather badly, especially if 
two or three individuals took the 
work in hand in different seasons, for 
even among professional pruners ideas 
differ very radically. A tree that has 
had too many trainers is somewhat 
like a child who has fallen to the 
tender mercies of a number of over- 
zealous relatives, each with a per- 
fectly good but entirely different 
system of child training. 

The tree in its early stages 
resembles a child; it must be 
trained in the way it should go, 
and no two trees are alike, any 
more than two children are alike. 
The owner naturally sees the good 
points in his trees, and so he is, by 
the very nature of things, the 
logical one to do the pruning. He 
will train them as he does his 
children, along the line of their 
natural inclinations, seeking to 
intensify the good and curb the 
bad habits of growth. 

The owner of a few trees may 
care for them entirely himself, if 
he will learn the simple philo- 
sophy of pruning and study the 
trees upon which he is to work. 
Sifted down to basic principles 
and shorn of all technicalities, 


Two views of a young tree, the first showing il as 
received from the nursery, and the second with cross- 
lines to show where cuts are to be made 


SHEBA CHILDS HARGREAVES 


fruit more light 


to three main branches 


there are just a few very simple rules to 
be mastered. There must always be a 
reason for each move, never a hap- 
hazard cutting away of limbs. 

In the wild state, nature makes pro- 

vision for the drastic pruning of the 
tree. Should the growth become too 
thick, the inner branches grow thin and 
weak from lack of nourishment, for air 
and sunshine are excluded from the 
center of the tree, and nature, caring 
nothing for the weak but being 
always on the side of the strong, simply 
throws the sap into the outer 
branches. So the center of the 
tree is kept open by the death 
of the inner limbs. If a limb 
is out of place and tends to 
destroy the balance of the tree, 
a severe storm breaks it off, 
and thus a tree in its natural 
environment keeps to a sym- 
metrical form best suited to 
the place in which it grows. 

Pruning is simply man’s anticipa- 
tion of the work of nature, for as the 
tree is grown under artificial conditions 
and with artificial aims, the growth 
must be wisely directed or nature will 
take a hand, often with results not 
desired by the gardener. Instead of 
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The summer pruning of trained or espalier fruit trees is 
limiled to removing foliage here and there so as to give the 
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(Left) A young peach tree about a year after planting, and 
in necd of pruning. Al the right, the same tree properly cut 
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allowing the weak wood in the center 
of the tree to die from lack of nourish- 
ment, the pruner removes all the 
excess growth, leaving just enough for 
the tree to bring to perfection. He also 
spaces the limbs properly, so that the 
tree will be able to weather storms 
and bear the weight of fruit with no 
ill effects. 

Nature’s object in producing fruit 
is to perpetuate the species, so wild 
fruit will show many seeds with very 
little pulp. Man’s object is exactly 
the reverse; he desires the fleshy pulp 
for food, so he deflects the energy 
away from the seed to the pulp, seek- 
ing to decrease the quantity and 
thereby improve the quality of 
the fruit. By pruning and various 
other scientific processes the 
horticulturist has brought our 
fruits to their present high state of 
perfection, simply anticipating 
evolution by thousands of years. 
This is really natural selection, or 
Darwinism, applied. 

It is a happy moment for the 
small orchardist or home gar- 
dener, who raises his fruit mainly 
for pleasure, when he brings home 
from the nursery the trees which 
are to provide him with fruit and 
grateful shade in future years. He 
feels in a measure the same re- 
sponsibility for them that a father 
feels for his children. 

Tree training should begin right 
here, before the tree is set in the 
ground, The site should first be 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The circle illustrates the arrangement of main branches 


as seen from above, resulting in a balanced tree. 


Work for an “open center,” as at the right 
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The French bulldog, he of the bat 

ears and screw tail, is a likable 

small fellow somewhat suggestive of 

the Boston terrier but inclined to be 

a little less active than that popular 

breed. He is a splendid dog about 
the house 


The police dog has well been called 

“the dog of the hour.” A short time 

ago we published an article telling 

some of his claims to popularity, 

and now we ask vou to look at these 

pups and try to imagine how you'd 
feel without one 


WHY NOT A DOG? 


He Will Make a Welcome Gift at Christmas 
or Any Other Time 


House & Garden’s Dog Mart will be glad to tell you where you can buy the breed 
of dog which best suits your fancy. If you are in doubt as to what kind to 
select, we stand ready to answer your questions and help you to a decision. 


A Scotch collie is good looks and 

brains personified. One hesitates to 

recommend him above all other 

breeds, but there is no doubt that the 

girl or boy, man or woman who 

owns one will champion him against 
all comers 


The photograph below is character- 
istic—of the dag as well as the child. 
It just strengthens the case of the col- 
lie, for it shows him tn one of his 
many well-filling rôles. Besides be- 
ing a playmate, ke is watchman, 
guardian and shepherd 


— 


Paul Thompson 
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English bulldogs have had their ardent admirers 
for years and years, While they arc not as papular 
as Airedales, far example, vel there is something 
about them which wins and holds many loyal 
friends. These pups are about cight weeks old 


There are several kinds of 
toy spaniels (photograph in 
circle). Perhaps the best 
known are the King Charles, 
Blenheim and Japanese. All 
of them are somewhat similar 
in appearance—silky-coated, 
fong-cared, add and alto- 
gether fascinating 


(Below) The “Little Lion 
Dog” or Pekingese is a can- 
tender for first honars in the 
lap-dog sweepstake. Of 
course, he’s liny in the 
physical sense, but the in- 
dividuality of his way of 
looking al and doing things is 
unbounded 


Levick 


Fox terrier puppies—avhat passibilities the words 
contain] Within the small bodies of these four are 
latent the things which make a dog most worth 
while: devotion, brains, courage, and abounding 
adaptability lo town or country living 


(Left) Two splendidly bred 
chews, male and female. 
If vou want to know how in- 
credibly fine the chow is, ask 
the man wha owns one. Iis 
eulogy, together with yaur 
impressian of the dog him- 
self, will make still another 
canverl la the breed 


(Below) No, they are nol tay 
animals fram the Children’s 
Department, center aisle rear, 
madam, They are two per- 
fectly alive and healthy chow 
puppies, which probably de- 
veloped into dogs like those 
shown at the left. The four 

are a sludy in development 
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HOW TO ORDER GIFTS 


THROUGH HOUSE & GARDEN 


OUSE & GARDEN, as you will 
see on the following pages, has 
taken the one sure way of arranging 
that you do your Christmas shopping 
early. It has done it for you. That 
is, it has done all the difficult part, 
which means going about in shops 
and making selection; the only thing 
that you need to do is to decide what 
you want and follow the directions 
below. 

House & Garden is going to make 
every effort to purchase for you 
exactly the Italian mirror or the 
baby’s rattle or anything else that 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Gre these gifts by number. The 
number immediately precedes the de- 
scription of the article in every case. Full 
instructions for ordering are given on this 
page, and to avoid misunderstandings 
and delay they should be closely followed. 
Order your gifts at the earliest possible 
date. Christmas stocks are limited this 
season and every day that you put off 


your order arrives, House & Garden 
suggests that it will save time and 
correspondence if you will state a 
second choice or permit the Shopping 
Service to buy another gift as nearly 
as possible like the original selection. 
If House & Garden has pleased your 
taste in selecting the gifts shown in 
its pages, it will not disappoint you 
when it is left to its own discretion— 
and you might like the substitute 
even better. 

There is one infallible rule in Christ- 
mas shopping—do not put off till to- 
morrow what you can order today. 


you may select from these pages as your 
choice. But it asks you to remember that 
stocks of goods are far below the normal today 
and that no manufacturer knows when his 
next strike is due. Therefore, in case the pre- 
should be exhausted before 


ferred stock 


House & Garden will buy for 
you, without charge for its services, 
any article mentioned in its pages. 
When ordering anything that has 
appeared in House & Garden 
give the order number of the 
article, the date of the issue, the 
number of the page, and, where 
necessary, the size and color 
desired. 


How to order. Write to the 
Shopping Service, stating what 
you want (see model letter) and 
enclosing cheque, draft, or money 
order to pay for the desired articles, 
or postage stamps for articles 
costing less than $r. Be sure to 
mention desired sizes and colors, 
if a choice is given in the descrip- 
tion. If you send your personal 
cheque for an amount exceeding 
$50, it will greatly facilitate 
matters, if you will have it certified. 
There are no charge accounts 
in the Shopping Service. 


Second choice. Possible dis- 
appointment and delay may be 
avoided if your second choice is 
stated as indicated in the model 
letter. It is also advisable to give 
House & Garden the privilege of 
its discretion in purchasing an 
article similar to the first choice, 
when the first choice is not obtain- 


your ordering lessens your chance of ob- 
taining what you want and of having it 
delivered on time. Those who order first will 
be served first. Every order will be num- 
bered and filled in the order of its receipt. 


m 


House & GARDEN SHOPPING SERVICE 
| 19 West 44th Street, New York. 


Enclosed is my cheque* for seventy-four dollars and fifty cents, for 
which please send by parcel post the following articles to 


Mrs. Henry J. WmMTE, 
Old Gate Farm, 
Barre, Mass. 


DECEMBER 1, 1919. 


No. 1024 Console, December House & Garden, page 55. $65. 
No. r030—Pillow cover, December House & Garden, page 55. $9.50. 


My Seconp CHoIce** 


If, after making every effort to secure my first choice, House & Garden 
finds it impossible to do so, please purchase the following second choices: 


No. 1007—Mirror, December House & Garden, page 53. $67.75. 
No. 1017—Tea caddy, December House & Garden, page 54. $2.50. 
Very truly yours, 
MARGARET WHITE. 


* Or draft or money order. 
** Instead of giving second choices, it is often 
desirable to leave it to the discretion of the Shop- 
ping Service to purchase an article as nearly like 
the a a selection as possible, in case that is 
not to be found. The first choice will always be 
purchased, except where special popularity has 
f exhausted the stock in an article at an early date. 


a 


The Shopping Service is ready, the shops are 
ready, and it won’t take more than an hour 
or two spent at your desk, at the most, to set 
them both to coéperating with you in making 
a Christmas that you and your family and 
your friends will always remember kindly. 


able. The first choice will always 
be purchased unless the stock is ex- 
hausted by previous sales. 


Letters of inquiry should en- 
close a stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply. House & Gar- 
den will do its utmost, but can. not 
guarantee during the month before 
Christmas to answer all questions. 
Please write your letter and signa- 


ture very distinctly. 


No charge accounts. Articles 
purchased through the House & 
Garden Shopping Service can not 
be charged to your personal ac- 
count in the shop from which they 
are bought. Neither can articles be 
sent C. O. D. by that shop in any 
circumstances. 


Any money in excess of the 
cost of gifts will be returned 
promptly by the House & Garden 
Shopping Service. 


No articles on approval. 
House & Garden can not break the 
rule of the shops that no goods 
be sent on approval during the 
holiday season. 


No samples. During De 
cember House & Garden can not 
send samples of materiels. 


HOUSE & GARDEN SHOPPING SERVICE 


Nineteen West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


December, 1919 


1001. Colonial 

design andirons 

in dull brass, 
20” high 


1006. In mahogany or walnut 

comes a ‘cello-shaped tip table, a 

useful accessory dl tea-time. 
30” by 16". $27 


1002. White Wedgwood 
vase, 12” high, $8. 1003. 
Silver plated candlesticks 
wired for one light, $20 
cach. 1004. Painted 
parchment shades bound 
in dull gold galloon, $5 
cach 


1009. A wall panel decoration of a pheasant in 
brilliant colorings is painted on canvas and suil- 
ably framed in black. 43° by 33. $130 


s1FTS TO BRING CHEER 
TO THE LIVING ROOM 


Before ordering kindly consult page 52 


1005. Painted tn the 18th 
Century French manner, 
this aval flower painting, 
40” by 30”, is framed in 
antique black, making it 
suitable far an over-mantel 
decoration, $150 


1007. Beautiful 
workmanship is faund 
tn this dull gold carved 
wooden framed niirrar 
18” high, $67.75 
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1001. Salid brass 

and simple in 
OB) design, 814 0 
4 pair 


1008. A ladder-back chair in 
mahagany kas a rush seat, being 
a reproduction from an old 
English design. 4% high. $27 


The wrought-iron electric lamps shown here come with lantern-sha ped 
parchment shades in duli lanes. 334' high. $40 each. 1011. ieen Anne mirror 
painted with quaint flowers in antique crackle effect, 27 high. $50 


1012. A silver-plated 

trivet in a grape design 

opens oul to take a good- 
sised platter. $10 


FOR THE 
ROOM 


REMEMBRANCES 
DINING 


IIC A SEC OO UEIT aCe it 


1016. Practical for the 
hostess is a covered 
vegelable dish of 
heavily plated silver. 
Ii is divided into two 
removable compart- 
menis. Lid is also 
suitable for a dish. 
107 long. $21 


1015. A five-piece silver-plated service, coffee- 1014. Compotes 
pot, lea- pol, sugar, creamer and waste bowl, 


Colonial design. $92.40 including war tax 


1014. Solid 
silver com potes 


for sweetmeats wide. $30 each 


1017. Brass tea caddy, silver 
lined, 6” tall, $2.50 


1013. A Guernsey hol- 
milk jug of Sheffield 
plate, protective handle. 
$9.19 including war tax 


H 


1018. A set of twelve 
coasters, or tumbler 
holders, comes in 
crystal with solid sil- 
ver rims. Compactly 
arranged in a narrow 
stlver-handled basket. 
Set complete. $21 


1019. The dark oak 
Jacobean refectory 
table with low stretch- 
ers gives ample room 
for eight placcs. $250. 
1020. The place 
plates are of silver 
lustrein an interesting 
design. $108 a dosen. 
1021. Italian pottery 
candlesticks in yel- 
low or green, 10" high. 
$9.25 each. 1022. 
Italian pottery urn lo 
maich. $20 
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ACCESSORIES 
WHICH ADD 
BEAUTY TO 
THE BOUDOIR 


1024. The console 
comes in bluc-green 
with gold line. zo“ 
long, 17° wide, $65. 
1025. Painted 
wooden candlesticks, 
834" high, $7.50 


1024. An altrac 

tive French console 

dressing lable opens 

to show a mirror and 

a tray with com part- 

ments, as illustrated 
above 


1026. A blue Chinaman 
lamp on a black base has 
painted parchment shade 
in creom. 19" high, $70 


1023. Pottery lamp in 

pink or rose has smart 

glased chints shade. Com- 
plete, the price is $28 


1027. Heavy French filet 

lace scarf for table or settee. 

2 yards long, 18” wide. $35. 

1028. Italian pottery par- 

rots in natural colors. $30 a 
pair 


1020. A grocefully shaped 

Italian pottery Wedgwood 

urn in cream has an embossed 

decoration. 10" high, $8.15. 

Wired for a lamp with onc 
light, $21 


1032. A folding table, with a separate 
glass tray, is a convenience for 
cither breakfast or tea in the bou- 
doir. It may be had in plain mahog- 
any for $17.50. 1033. Fn ivory 
finish, $19. 1034. In inlaid 
mahogany, $20 


1030. A very fine handkerchief linen, 
embroidered lingerie pillow cover 
over a pink silk-covered down pillow, 
measures 15 long. Complete, $9.50 


1031. In green velvet with the edge 
piped in orange taffeta is an attrac- 
tive sofa cushion of down. To be had 
in other colors. 21” by 11”. $27 


A 


POTTERY, 
CHINA 


GLASS 


and 


1038. Engraved glass 
cream pitcher and sugar 
bowl in an attractive 
design make a useful 
gift. Fr for the twa 


1044. An Italian poat- 
tery flower or fruit bowl 
with scalloped edge and 
flower design in rose and 
blue. 12” in diameter. 


$12 


1046. An individual breakfast service reproduces an ald English design of 
vari- colored flowers and border on white. Seventeen pieces, $12.50 


1039. These:Waterford 
diamond base, 
apen salt cellars at the 
right stand 4" high and 
come at $15 a pair 


1040. The lustrous 

black pottery vase above 

stands 8” high and is 

filled with artificial 

oranges and leaves, at 
$8.50 


ee ee 


1035. A lovely colored 
table center piece comes 
in opaque glass, vivid 
orange, blue, rose or 
yellow. 11“ in diam- 
elcr. $3.50. 1036. 
Candlesticks to match. 
814" high. 83.50 a 
pair. 1037. Fruit, $1 
each. 1037a. Grapes, 
$2.25 a bunch 


1041. White crystal 
Sherbets, gold line. 
$12.50 half doz. 1042. 
Finger bowls, 812. 50 
half doz. 1043. Etched 
vase, silver base, $6 


1045. A salad set con- 


sisis of a bowl and six 

plates of American china 

in blue, red and green on 

a white ground. Com- 
plete, $7.50 


—— 


1047. China tea service, rose flower and gold stripe on ivory, tea-pot, sugar, 
creamer, six cups. $15. 1048. Mahogany tray, glass top, 24% by 15". $12 


“re 


and make 
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1049. An attractive lin tray, painted 
yellow, pink or blue, with a Goosey- 
Gander design, fits the edge of a table 


$4.50 


1051. A practical and convenient 
white enamel folding table with a 
bright~ patterned nursery cretonne 
covering the top. 18“ square. Sz. 
1052. The little folding chair to go 


with H, $2.25 


1054. Sterling silver plate, 
cup and bowl, etched with the 
“American Boy” design, 
showing children of other 
countries as well, comes com- 
plete, $55. Plate 6, in 
diameter; cup, 234"; bowl, 
4" 


1057. A gracefully shaped 
wooden bench serves as a loy- 
box as well. It may be had 
in any color, with a saldier 
decoration. 12" high, 35 
long, 24 deep. $30- 


one’s nursery supper a 
very friendly affair. 1014" by 1634". 


PRESENTS FOR THE NURSERY 


Cheque must accompany order. Kindly f purchasing directions on page 82 


1058. A bread 
and milk set ha 
the Old King 
Cole” rhyme in- 
scribed upon it, 
with appropriate 
illustrations and 
bands of yellow on 
a white ground. 
Eight pieces, it 
comes complete al 
$7.25 


ed rug for th 


An original and entertaining 


brown hac 


border in bright grees It comes 


for $15 


1053. An elched silver frame for the 
picture has a 
the baby’s arri 


ace for the 
ts weight 
It takes a picture 41 


7. 4 shown al the left and 


below, it is $12.50 


1055. Zhe decorative lac- 
quered nursery hat-box at 
the left is black 
decorations. 1 
diameter, Sz. 
at the right 15 


geese ur . 


for a thr 

A littl 
h in cream-color, 
with a top bar of turquoise 


wi 


A 


FOR TEN AND UNDER 


Kindly read shopping directions on page 52 before ordering 


Nt anana TU ehe a SE AA 


1061. Palsie Doola” is 
dressed in tan linen and 
white, with a rakish waist- 
coal, a delightfully foolish 
Jace, and a mop of bright red 
silk hair. $5. 
1062. An outfit containing all wood, 
airplane covering, aluminum, steel 
wire, rubber, blue prints and instruc- 
tions with necessary tools for construct- 
ing an airplane, comes boxed complete 
for $3. At the left is seen the airplane 
com bleted 


1064. “Olie-Ke-Nor’’ is 
a soft, cuddley rag doll in 
either blue or pink mer- 
cerized dress with golden 
silk hair and a roguish 
painted face, $6.50 


1066. A velocipede, with wire wheels, 
rubber tires, with spring seat comes in 3- 
lo 4-year size, $13.50; 1067, 4- lo 5-year 
size, $17.50; 1068, 5- ło 6-year size, $20 


1069. A box containing a spool 

for knitting reins, embroidery 

set, stenciling set, wooden beads 
and crayons. $1.50 


1070. A child’s typewriter of a 

simple variety, which the most 

youthful person could enjoy is 
priced at $1.89 


1073. A “flexible flyer,” 
witch is really a glorified 
sled with steering gear and 
steel runners comes in 
five sizes at $3.75; 1074, 
$4.50; 1075, $5.75; 1076, 
$6.50; 1077, $8.75 


* 


1063. An unbreakable doll, 

with real hair, is 12“ tall 

and wears a pink lawn cap 

and apron, with bunnies on 

it, over a white muslin dress. 
The price is $4.25 


with radium eyes. 


$1.75 


1071. A paper doll set with four 

cardboard dolls and complete 

outfit of dresses to cut out, is 
shown for $2 


1072. A pair of ballbearing 

roller skates, any size desired, 

comes with a leather strap. May 
be had at $5.50 


1065. The “Nightie” 
doll is of white flannel 


comes in a flowered box 
with a verse. 8“ high. 
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SUITABLE FOR 
MANY HOMES 


1086. A set of twelve sterling 

silver ash trays with glass centers 

are compactly arranged on a little 

stand with an alcohol lamp. 
Price complete, $45 


1088. 


Thin sterling silver table 
mals, on green felt, 6” in diameter, 
$6; 1089, 9”, $16.50; 1090, 12“, $27 


1082. A decorative brass 

trivel on an iron base is a 

homelike accessory for the 

fireplace. The price com- 
plete is $14 


1079. Fire trons of an 18th 
Century English design 
are made of brass and 
steel, and include tongs, 
shovel and poker ina set for 
$35. 1080. The simple, 
but attractive tool rests to 
malch, $23 a pair. 10800. 
Tool separator, $3 


1085. An engraved 
glass serving compote, 
with sterling silver de- 
posit edge, measures 
8” in diameter, 414" 
high, $7.50 


1081. A welcome gift for 
a man is an octagon- 
shaped mahogany humi- 
dor, inlaid with brass 
and containing a jar 
for cigars or tobacco. 
8” high—just the right 
sise lo go on table or 
desk. $20 


1083. 
sugar 


—— 


Sterling 

sifter, 

1084. The cream pitcher 

to match, 5" tall, in the 
new shape, $19 


59 


A FEW FINAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


silver 
$14.50. 


W 


1087, A new chap set of Shef- 

field plate, octagonal in shape, 

with cover to match, which may be 

used separately as a dish, comes 
at $25. 12” in diameter 


109t. The oval mals, 6” by 8“, $7; 
1092, 10” by 14”, $27; 1093, 1134" 
by 16”, $33 


1094. Convenient in size and 
easily placed is a mahogany 
folding table, $15. 1095. 
White Chinese coral trees, 
reproductions of old ones, 
$35 o pair. 1096. The litile 
Chinese blue bowl in the cen- 
ter, on ateakwood stand, 820 
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December THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 


1. All tender 2. All the 3. Hyacinths 4. Al] new 5. Do not 6. Low spots 
I stood and evergreens various types Chinese sacre: plantings neglect to pro- in walke aod 
watched by | thatreqnire | of bulbe for | lilies, paper- shouldbeheay- | vide for those | drives that are 
the window Protecting winter bloom white narcis- ily mulehed friends of the invariably wet 
The noiseless should be at- may bo forced aus Soleil d'Or. swith manure. garden. our should be 
work of the tended to at in the graen- eto., muy now This aot only birds. Faeding raised to shed 
sk once, Pine honse now. It be forced in Server to pro- hores may he water; or if 
A y h d boughs, cora- is best to bring bowls of water tect the plants placed where the earth is 
nd the sud- | stalks and | the bulbs into | for tho house. by reducing the birds will | taken ont aod 
den flurries other arge the heat ia Place the the penetra- be out of the nels Ded loa) 
af snowbirds material oan reanl) quanti- bu'lbs in tbe tion of the resch of cats. filied with cin- 
Like brown be nsed to pre- tios so ss to | cellar for frost, but in- Suet tiad to dərs it will 
leaves whirl- vent aun seald. keep a contin- about two creases the fer- the branches heip to make 
ing b Manure mui- nous supply weeke after tility and pro- is attractive to them dry and 
REUS: ches are best of blossoms pisniing so as ductiveness of several epe- passable in 
— Lowell. for ths soil, coming along. to form roots. the goil as well. cies. bad weather. 


7. Trees that 8 All the 9. Grape canes 10. If cold ll. Frames 12. Look over B. Do not 
are subject to garden tools can be cleaned weather pre- in which semi- the tender sorape the 
scale insectsof | and imple- | upaod pruned | vails it ie weli | hardy piants | bulbs that are | bark oa trees 
various ki ments should at any time to lonk over | are being wia- stored for the aL hee 
should be thoroughiy | now, It is a | the vegetable | tered, or inter, such as sect pests—it is 
sprayed. with | cleaned,coated | good practice | trenches to | framesthat | dahiias, can- | impossible to 
ove of the ool: | with ea Tig nn to remove aii make sure that am wa ed as aa 1 get Ra fe 7 
a P Cat ubie oii mix- | oil an nt e loose bar! the frost is no’ growing mo- ete. Troet wi mar 5 — i 
The interior twigs tures. Fruit away for Fors and wash the | getting in aad diums, ehould surely destroy insects hiber- Ge planting hie be 
Gao sel Gomes of treos of all | wiater. Those | canes with a | injoring the | have aome | them, while | nate, and in continued late into the 
kinds. roses, that aro in good atrong roots. lent; kind of cover- too much heat many cases the fell Only solid freez- 
the peach trees should eronxmus, snd need of repair 8048p insecti- of leaves pile L ormoisture tree is injured p 2 * k 
e cal all smooth- | should be at- | cide or spray | on top is the willstartthem | by removing ing slops it 
ve (han barked trees | tended to now | them with an | best protec- s intogrowthbe- | the greon 
are euacep- | while outdoor | oilepraytode- | tion for the fore planting | mter, bark. 
tibie. work ie elack. stroy larvee.etc. | wiater. time returns. Use stiff brush. 


14. Asbeetos 15. Succes. 18. Rhubarb 1. Nacta- 18. Plante 19. Boxwood 20. At this 
torches, or | sional sowings | maybe forced | rines, peaches that are grow- must bo pro- season of the 
torches made of those crops io the cellar and grapos ingia benches, tected, else it year it is ne- 
of onian and in the grcea- or attie of tho whioh are such as cnraa- is very apt to cessary to fer- 
soake in | house that re- | dwelling by | forced under | tions, roses, wintor-kill, tilize indoor 
kerosene to quire it, such planting good- ginss should be aatirrhiaum, Burlap covers, cucumbereand 
make them in- as lattnos, sized cinmps pruned and ete.. should be cornstalka, tomatoes to 
flammable beans, canti- in barrels or cleaned by mulched with pine boughs or assure fruit. 
should ba used flower, epin- hoxee and washing them cow mubure any material Oollect the 
to go over all ach and rad- placing them with strong or soil made of that wiil keep pollen in a 
the trees and ishee, shouid eside the fur- insecticides. equal parta of out the sun spoon aad dis- 
destroy win- be made. Rhu- nace or chim- Remove some top soil and but admit air tribute it to 
tering over barb and en- ney. The soil of the top soii well-rotted may be need the other blos- 
nests of cater- diva may he should be kept afterward aod manure witha for this pur- eoms with a 
pillars and started noder | moderately | replace it with little bone poso. Apply It camel’s- hair 
other pests. the benches. moist, fresh earth. meal added. now. brush. 


21. Melon 22. Farns, 23. The foli- 24. Chicory 25. The value 26, Thle la 27. V ogeta- 
framen, tomato | palme and | age of house | is one of the | of tha land- | the time to | blee of all 
trellises, gar- other house piants must be best winter scaping de- lan and even kinds that are 
den seats and plants should kept free of in- salad plants. partments ostall some stored in cel- 
other wooden bə top-dressed secte. Bpong- It can be forc- maiatained by sort of irrigat- lars should be 
garden mate» occasion ally ing the leaves ed in any ordi- the big nur- ing system in leoked over 
riai should be with some of with a soap nary cellar by a ery men our garden. with the par- 
painted. Use tha concen- solution to plantiag the should not be Don't wait un- pose of remov- 
good paint, trated lant which a good roots in bores overlooked. til sammar for ing any de- 
aod where ne. foods sold for tobacco ex- and keeping They are pre- dry weather is eayed tubers 
ceesary apply the purpose. tract hae been them dark. pared to plan just aa sure sa there mey be. a; 5. 5 a 
A. thick 7 two coate. Thie Keep the sur- added will de- ‘they can also all norts of taxes aod you A few bad onsa To insure fertilisation 
MER Covering of isconsidarably | face of the eoil stroy white | he growa out- plantings for had best be will soon cause 5 i dhe 
leaves will prevent cheaper than | loosened so | acsle, red spi- side in trench- | you sod sub. | rendy for It | considerable of greenhouse tomataes 
Á . constant re- that no green der, meaiy bug | es filied with mit figures of woll ina ndvance damage to the the pollen is tirans- 
frost gelling into the newals. scum forms. and green fly. | hot manure. costs, etc. of its arrival. rest. É 
celery trenches = 25 SE ferred with a brush 
28. Fruit 29. The plant- 30. Mush- 3. Poor 
trees, and eg- ing of decidu- roome may be law na should 
pecially 5 0 oe Gigs mo rroa in pry be cop drer ed; This Calendar of the gardener’s labora ia 
ones, shouldbe | shrubs may be | ordiaary cel- | using s com- 5 i f : 
protected from continued just lar; the im- post made of 3 mara made eien ioy = hig 
rate, rahbits | as long as the ortant point | screened top Raka in season. it ie fitted to the latitude 
and other ro- weather per- e fresh etabie aoil with about of the Middle States, but its service should 
daats, Ordi- mits. Mulch- droppings for 20 per cont be available for the whole country if it be 
nary tar paper ing h ae 9 i y 755 bad: Don't | bone meal and remembered that for every one hundred 
„„ . p F CE a miles north or south there ie a difference of 
around the after planting et really dry. added. Thie ir 
stem from the will prevent se new 2815 may be applied from five to seven daye later or 1 a 
ground to a the 'penetra- ture apawa, to the 155 wn performiag garden operations. The da tee 
height of 15 tioa of frost if aa it is more liberally now, given are, of courae, for an average season 
inches ie auffi- it should come |: certain than with some 
cient. Sn. the old kind. grass seed. 


‘ARS to me like Chris mas in the city must be a kinder gloomy time side o’ what if is out here in the country. 
1 hear as how they ain! no sleighs no more in the big towns like N York, Boston an’ Chicago—only aulymo- 
biles, an’ subways, an’ the like o’ that. Shuckst—what’s Chris mas withaut sleigh-bells a-jinglin’, an’ snow all 
while an’ sparkly along the road, an’ big birch logs a-roarin’ in the sellin’ room fireplace? Somehow I reckon city 
folks must find it kinder hard to git real Chris masy when all they can see out their winders is rows an’ rows o’ stone 
houses all Just the same, guiters full o’ dirty gray slush, an’ pavements all wet an’ sloppy without even a foot o’ clean 
snow with a rabbit track runnin’ across it, Chris mas ain i no day to spend indoors, nor lo wade in mud when ye go 
out. It’s a day to go sleigh-ridin’, or skatin’ on the ice-pond, or zippin’ down Kellogg's Hill on a big twelve-passenger 
=a bobsled, with somebody standin’ at the Corners to keep teams from turnin’ in sudden from the side road just as ye 9 

j one kilin’ along. Yes, as ty Mee cone ee mode the png wear sour bes’ cloves = hes pritke, e > 

725 o hours, anyway, ye wani wear felt boots, an’ a fur cap with car-muffs, an’ a pea-jackel, an’ a red muffler, an s 

All nests of eaterp il miltens—good 1 2 woolen mittens with wristlets io em. A SP ade 2 used to 
lars and other harm- Old Doc Lemmon. lift and divide the root 
ful msects should be clumps of various 


destrayed naw perennial flowers 


Chicory is one of the few vegetables which can Bulbs for indoor bloom should be forced in the The general rule is lo save the dead leaves for 
be grown under the greenhouse benches or in dark for at least two weeks before bringing them mulching, etc., but if they must be burned, 
the cellar of the dwelling into the light spread the ashes on the lawn 
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OR fifty years the Berkey & Gay 

Furniture Company has sought to 
restore and encourage the artistic charm 
in American home life of earlier days by 
designing modern furniture to express it. 
A higher cultural aim has guided and 
inspired all of its productions. Berkey 
& Gay pieces have a simplicity of line 
and a richness of tone which require 
quality in every detail of material and 
workmanship. 


The Shop Mark in every piece evi- 
dences the same carefulness in invisible 
details as is apparent to the eye. 


Berkey & Gay furniture is not expen- 
sive. It costs but little more than any 
good furniture. It lasts from one 
generation to another, grows more 
valued with the passing years. 

The name of our nearest dealer 

will be sent upon request. 

An interesting brochure concerning Berkey & Gay 
furniture, with illustrations, sent upon request. 


BUD 
S 
eu 


THIS SHOP MARK 


is inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gy 
production. It is the customer's 
protection when buying ond his 
pride thereafter 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 
446 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey & Gay 
furniture may be seen ot our New York showrooms, 113-119 West 40th 
Ft., or of Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompanied by, or have 
@ letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer. 


A Miracle Play in a Country House 
(Continued from poge 21) 


wears à flowing homespun robe over 
his tunic and carrics, besides the crook, 
a goatskin water bottle. They all come 
down to the fore stage and, building 
a fire, start their frugal meal. While 
lounging about the fire waiting for 
the dawn, a star, brighter than has been 
seen before, appears in the sky, framed 
by the center arch. The shepherds see it 
with astonishment and stand regarding it 
with awe and speculation. The angel 
choir is heard singing the “Gloria.” The 
shepherds resolve to follow whither the 
star leads them, and they circle the stage, 
joyfully singing the shepherds’ song, and 
go up the steps and out, the piping shep- 
herd with his flute being the last to depart. 


Enter the Wise Men 


Day is dawning, and slowly there en- 
ters behind the colonnade an impressive, 
kingly figure in trailing robes of gold 
brocade. It is Balthasar, king of Araby. 
He speaks with majesty, albeit with great 
reverence of spirit, and comes down the 
steps to stand in an attitude of revery. He 
is joined by Jasper, king of Taurus, 
younger, more eager, more impetuous, but 
not less kingly in his silken cloak, fur- 
edged. The Ethiopian, Melchior, enters 
also, slowly and with subdued dignity. 
He speaks with soft-voiced, poetic utter- 
ance, with the strain of melancholy music 
so inherent to his race. 

Balthasar prays, his face uplifted to the 
sky, while Jasper bows beside him on one 
knee, and Melchior, in greater abasement, 
bends both knees in reverence. Swelling 
softly to triumphant tones comes the 
“Gloria” again, as from the angel choir, 
and the kings are motionless until the last 
note dies away. Then, Balthasar, turning 
slowly with arm upraised towards the star, 
goes off with rapt and awestruck manner. 
Jasper, pausing at the steps, gazes for a 
moment at the star, then, making a ges- 
ture of reverence and obcisance, follows 
Balthasar. The black king stands with 
clasped hands in -silent prayer, then, 
raising his head, trails off with slow 
majesty. 

The scene is flooded with a soft, misty 
violet light, then, on the left of the arches, 
the curtains part and another niche is dis- 
closed. Here Mary sits beside a rough 
manger, and Joseph stands beside her, 
looking down and leaning on his staff. A 
glowing radiance is cast upon their faces 
as they regard the child cradled in the 
straw. Mary’s upraised, graceful hands 
bespeak her adoration. She is robed in 
crimson silk and Italian blue and her hair 
is bound with a dark blue Madonna-like 
veil floating down over her shoulders. The 
bearded Joseph wears a dull green cloak, 
draped from one shoulder. They wear 
sandals on their feet, and the floor beneath 
them is littered with straw. The radiance 
from the manger lights the scene, as the 
shepherds enter, guided by the star. The 
light dazzles them, and, shielding their 
eyes, they shrink away across the stage, 
and stand huddled and uncertain. 

The angel appears in the circle of light, 


The Gallic Invasion 


and, raising his arm with a gesture of com- 
mand, speaks in tones of joy and triumph. 


“Herdsmen, dread ye nothing—” , 


As the angel withdraws, the first shepherd 
takes a few hesitating steps forward and, 
kneeling with simple words of offering, 
lays his greatest treasure, his flute, at their 
feet and backs away. The second shep- 
herd speaks as he walks across to the 
Presence, and, kneeling, there leaves his 
capand withdraws humbly. The third 
shepherd gives his mittens as his offering to 
the Child. Asthey draw closer together in 
adoration, the angel chorus sings softly 
an old English lullaby. Balthasar enters 
the colonnade bearing a chalice of gold, 
scanning the heavens for the star. It has 
led him hither and he stands motionless 
for a moment. Then looking about him, 
he comes within sight of the manger. He 
descends slowly, and stands lost in wonder 
at the sight before him. King Jasper, en- 
tering, kneels under the arch, a swinging 
censor of frankincense in his hands. Mel- 
chior, bearing a chest of myrrh, kneels 
also. As they present their gifts, the 
angel appears and addresses them,— 


“King of Taurus, sir Jasper, 
King of Araby, sir Balthasar, 
Melchior, king of Aginnar, 
To you now I am sent 
Go ye westward home 
Into those parts whence ye came down; 
Thy names shall be of great renown 
The Holy Ghost this knowledge hath sent.“ 


The kings solemnly disperse to go their 
several ways with benedictory speeches to 
each other. The shepherds follow. The 
angel lullaby is heard again, and the light 
fades out of the sky and the curtains fall 
over the niche and all the stage is dark. 

In a sudden glow of light, framed in 
blackness, the angel is seen with trumpet 
raised upon which is sounded a long clear 
note. All is darkness again, until a half 
light reveals Isaiah withdrawing slowly. 
He delivers the epilogue in resonant and 
measured tones, moving, as he speaks, up 
the steps to the arch where the final words 
are spoken. Ezekiel stands at the foot of 
the steps looking up and off. The angel 
choir breaks into the “‘seven-fold” amen, 
and the curtain falls slowly on the pageant. 


The vested boys move about relight- 
ing the candles, but we seem loath to 
break the spell that is upon us. The 
scent of the incense is heavy in the room. 
A sudden fresh draught flares the candles 
as clear night air streams through the 
room. A log is thrown upon the hot em- 
bers of the fire and softly the harp and 
cello take up the solemn measured tones 
of the “Largo.” 

The Christmas Miracle Play is over, 
but the memory of its charm is to live 
poignantly in our minds for many a 
month to come. 


The authors of the article will be glad to give any 

additional information about the Miracle Play or 

e any suggestions that may render its presen- 
tation possible. 


of American Homes 


(Continued from page 36) 


bring home to us is the commendable 
reticence evidenced in the furnishing. 
There is full realization of the furnishing 
and decorative values of the architectural 
background and there is no overcrowding 
of movables. Each piece is excellent of 
its kind and each piece is given sufficient 
room to show the individuality of its 
character. 

The most elegant room in the apart- 
ment is carried out in the restrained and 
classic style of the Regence. The paneled 
walls in gray, with mellow tones of yellow, 


are ornamented with graciously curved 
moldings in the natural boiserie with 
touches of dull gold. A delicate gray- 
green is used in the velour brocade cover- 
ings for settee and chairs, a green which 
seems to be inspired by the collection of 
jades, delightfully arranged in a specially 
made cabinet which stands at one side of 
the room. Their delicate grays and bril- 
liant greens are all in harmony in the jewel 
box in which they find themselves. A 
center crystal lustre, with touches of 
mauve glass, casts a delicate glow. 


oe 
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Charming Christmas Gifts 


Your gifts this Christ- 
mas should be unusual 
—something beautiful 
in design, smart in 
style, yet something 
practical and durable. 
A gift that will bring 
joy and comfort the 
year round is 


Whip-O-Will-O Furniture 


IN SUITES, SINGLE PIECES OR NOVELTIES 
FOR EVERY ROOM, NOOK AND CORNER 
OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY HOME 


Nothing equals the charm of Whip-O-Will-O stained and cretonned 
to your individual order. Early selection is suggested to insure 
delivery. Write for beautiful catalog. 


WHIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE CO. 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 


- Real Comfort 


with a Read-Right pattern of Maxwell-Ray Lamps. With 
its shelf to hold the ash tray, and with the light at the proper 
elevation, reading the monthly magazine becomes a real joy. 
With an easy chair, a lamp of this character, is a splendid 
acquisition to the living room. 

May we mail you our Read Right“ booklet on reading lamps? 


MAXWELL-RAY 
COMPANY 
Originator of 
Unusual Lamps, Mirrors, 
Torcheres and Furniture 


Factory: 272-282 Reed St., Milwaukee 
Show Room; 25 W. 45th St., New York 


The MACBETH GALL 
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“Hatt on THK Towratn'’ by Thea, Robinson 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AND SALE 


PAINTINGS Jy 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Announcements of the Exbibitions 
for 1919-1920 will be mailed 
on request 
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| WILLIAM MACBETH 


Incorporated 


450 Fifth Avenue tat Forte sree) New York City 


[Se E 


- $20 Ant. Oak and Polychrome 


Pottery Jug - - 
Pottery Jardiniere - - 18 Stand - - 6370 
English Ant. Oak Desk 135 Antique Oak Chair 30 

Hand-Tooled Leather Desk Set, $50 


VINCENT COLLINS, Inc. 


749 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 


i l ‘HIS year we are forced to abandon our Christmas 
custom of showing many distinctive gift suggest- 
ions in this issue of House and Garden. 

It is far better to do this, is it not, than to disappoint 
you on some article you have decided upon? 

But even that need not prevent your securing the 
distinctive Christmas wares of Ovington’s. 

Come to Ovington’s yourself—the variety is as wide 
as ever, even if quantities are somewhat restricted. 

Or scan over the general list below, tell us approx- 
imately what you want and what you desire to pay 
for it, and trust to Ovington’s trained judgment to 
send you something distinctive and charming. 


Picture Frames $3.50 to $20 
Lamps and Shades $10 to $500 
Sheffield Articles $5.00 to $100 
Sheffield Tea Sets $35 to $250 
China Dinner Sets $60 to $500 
Mirrors $5.00 to $150 
Candlesticks $3.50 to $50 
Bookends $3.50 to $25 
polychrome Articles $3.50 to 


Smokers’ Articles $3.50 up 
Desk Sets $7.50 to $100 
Beaded Bags $15 up 

Velvet and Leather Bags $5 up 
Salad Sets $10 up 

Candy Jars $3.50 to $15 


Crystal Articles decorated with 
sterling silver $5 to $25 


China Tea Sets $5.00 to $100 


Large assortment of Table Crystal, Enamelware, Break- 
fast Sets, Novelty Furniture, and Christmas Articles. 


312-314 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK 
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Gray and silver 
lustre jar, 19th 
Century make 


Old Lustre and the Collector 


(Continued from page 27) 


to the lustreless dross of possession, 

Were old lustre ware my only passion 
instead of my occasional indulgence, a test, 
too, of self-denial, my little showing might 
invite expansion so that my whole house 
would, perhaps, come to look like a lustre 
ware shop, just such an amazing domicile 
as that into which years of determined, 
unbridled, and passionate lustre ware 
seekings and findings have transformed 
the house of my good friend Ceramicos. 
Well, Heaven bless his exultant successes! 
I love him and I love his lustre ware, but 
I do not attempt to argue with a mono- 
hobbiest that there is a happy medium in 
all things. That would be but to construct 
delicate conversation for the disinterested 
ear of adamantine deafness, where I 
admire and abjure admonishment. It 
happens that my own hobbies are vast 
in number and thus I am permitted that 
parental sort of sympathy which a father 
may be expected to feel with other people’s 
children. If I myself do not devote my 
whole life to collecting old lustre, I can, 
notwithstanding, contemplate with honest 
ardor the labors of those who do, and I 
can, without deceit, declare the pursuit to 
be one which is highly commendable and 
as thoroughly fascinating from every 
angle. 


Lustre in Museums 


Of late the great muscums of America 
have been taking much interest in this 
branch of keramics, and if one has the 
good fortune to be visiting the museums 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
there will be opportunities there afforded 
for a delightful first-hand study of lustre, 
as some of the finest and most interesting 
pieces of the ware in existence are to be 
found in the museums of America. Of 
course, I know how necessary, how valu- 
able, how interesting, and how inspiring— 
unless one becomes too tired to drag an- 
other step, which is oftenest the case 
museums are. Nevertheless, I think I 
could not get along without at least a few 
treasures of my own, and after hours of 
flattening my nose against the museum 
cases containing lustre delights, I come 
home to my own modest acquisitions and 
realize that in them there is a satisfaction 
that even the endless treasures of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum could not 
exactly afford! 


The Italian and English Makers 


It must have been a memorable day 
when the Italian potters, centuries ago, 
discovered the way to produce lustre 
glazes after the manner, or at least with 
the effects found in the Persian and other 
oriental lustred pottery that inspired tbeir 
research and labor. The old madreperla 
maiolica of Italy, notably that of Gubbio, 
was ancestor of the lustre ware that was 
so popular in the early part of the roth 
Century, a descendent, too, of the metallic 
lustres of the early Hispano-Moresco ware 
produced in Spain about 1350 A. D. Very 
thin glazes of chemically reduced metals 
applied to the body pottery or porcelain, 
as the case might be, with a final glaze 
that brought forth in reflection the under- 


glazed, was the manner in which the deco- 
ration of lustre ware was produced. A 
copper solution glazed produced either 
copper or gold lustre after requisite firing 
on the dark clay of the base. Lilac and 
pink hues were produced by firing on white 
or cream grounds with the copper metallic 
glaze. A platinum solution produced a 
silver lustre. 

Just when the art of making lustre ware 
was rediscovered or introduced into Eng- 
land, or by whom, I have never been able 
to find out. There does not seem to be 
any reliable evidence to make certain the 
matter. It is safe to assume that the 
Staffordshire district was the cradle of the 
industry in England, and that Hancock, 
who has been credited by some with the 
rediscovery, at least nursed, if hé did not 
father, the early English lustre ware. 
About the year 1776 the indefatigable 
Josiah Wedgwood hegan his experiments 
with lustre ware and continued them for 
some years, producing beautiful picces. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the collector who can 
bring together a few carly pieces of lustre 
that will be representative of the various 
sorts of English lustre ware, but it can be 
done, and there will be joy in the pursuit. 
There will be the rare ruby or plum shades 
of lustre, an undurable shade now only 
faintly to be traced on the dark ground 
pieces that had the good fortune to receive 
it. Wedgwood’s ruby lustre of 1790 may 
well be treasured by the collector who 
chances to acquire an example of it. Fre- 
quent rinsing in water undoubtedly de- 
stroyed the rich color of the ruby glazes, 
but, of course, the careful housewives of 
a century ago were not giving thought to 
the collectors of today! 


The Lustre Colors 


In the gold lustre there may be a very 
small amount of real gold in the copper 
solution which entered the glaze, but it is 
more likely, I think, that degrees of firing, 
or, perhaps, even frequent accidents, lent 
more of a gold color than of a copper color 
to the finished piece. At any rate, the gold 
lustre bears no resemblance to the leaf 
gilding on old English porcelain. 

Varied are the shades of the copper 
lustre. Occasionally a lovely reddish tone 
was produced by the formation of a sub- 
oxide in the glaze. With inferior glazes 
or with glazes applied to grounds not fit 
to receive them, the results were dead 
brown in color, decided “failures,” but 
historically interesting. 

The bronzed purple lustre, which Bos- 
anko likens in appearance to the color of 
a ripe blackberry (I would add, in the 
morning sunlight), is also to be met with. 
Lilac, a deterioration, perhaps, of the 
light purple lustre, or, as Bosanko sug- 
gests, an inferior shade of it, is the color 
most commonly to be met with on the 
light grounds. The pink lustre must not 
be confused with lilac. It is a distinct hue, 
free from the bluish hint in the lilac. As 
for myself, I bave a very tender spot in 
my heart for pink lustre, especially that 
of the Sunderland ware, somewhat crudely 
imitated in later years. The steel lustre 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Its summer lime all the time in this Kelsey Health Healed home of 
R. I. Neithercut, Bridgeport, Conn. Architect—J. W. Northrup 


Kelsey Health Heat Keeps Coal Costs Down 


ONE of us can py price of coal down. Better, because while it heats and ventilates, it 


= But some of us can bring the amount of heat also automatically moistens the air to just the right 
es up. Bring it up by bringing ourselves to dis- healthful degree. 
= card something good for something better. It may cost you something to throw your present 
The better thing is the Kelsey Health Heat. It’s heat out, but it surely will cost you less in the end 
better, not alone because it has proven over and over to have the Kelsey Health Heat in. Maybe one of 
again that it will give more heat from less coal than the things may be doctor bills. * 
any furnace, steam or hot water heat, but because it All of which prompts us to urge your sending for 
ventilates while it heats. our booklet called, Some Saving Sense on Heating“. 


WARM AR GENERATOR 


103 K Pack Ave. [he Ke LS Ri 405-K PO. Sa. Bldg. 


237 James St. 2 
Syracuse, N. V. n 


Ralph Mather, Architect. 


B. H 55 St ‘Paul, Minn. 


Wouldn’t You Rather Be Rid AU ~ 
of Garbage Cans? 


Abolish this unsanitary, unspeakable nuisance from por home. 
Destroy garbage in the modern way by burning on the premises 


with a Kernerator. Tick easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished surfaces is with 


LL 


The Kernerator is built when the house is erected, in the base of Johnson's Prepared Wax and a cloth—you don’t need brushes, sprays 
the chimney with a neat little hopper door in the kitchen. Into or mops of any kind. Simply apply the Wax with a cloth and then 
it is thrown all refuse—tin cans, bottles, garbage, paper boxes, lish with a dry cloth. 

faded flowers, rags, etc. e Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful preservative 
—it forms a thin, protecting film over the finish, similar to the service 


The dry material burns readily and in burning dries the wet waste ; 
so it alk will burn to asbis No fuel nied 5 than the fendered by a piece of plate glues over & desk, tei en dresear-tap: 


hat i i : . Aqui f 
kin en e Hae garbage or ES o neat ing cost, JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 
Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


Sanitary—Economical 
Convenient—Odorless Johnson’s pe Wax protects and preserves varnish, adding years to Its life and 
i 5 auty. 


f y It covers up mars and small surface scratches and prevents 
Ask your architect or send postal for { checking. i A2 
free book. Fully Ilustrated. Contains | Use Johnson's Liquid Wax for polishing furniture — leather gro 


woodwork — and automobiles. Use the Paste Wax for pollshing rs of 


all kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, marble, etc. 


For a Perfect Dancing Floor 


Just sprinkle Johnson's Powdered Wax over any surface 
— marble, tile, wood, composition, etc. The feet of the 
dancers will spread the Wax and put the floor in perfect 
condition for dancing. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


remarkable letters from satisfied users. * 


The Kerner Incinerator Co. 
106 Clinton Si. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Gift for 
the whole 
family 


The New Premier 


Pathescope 
Flickerless, Safety Standard” 
Motion Picture Projector 


Embodies seven years of successful experience 
gained in the world-wide sale and use of over 
10,000 former models in exclusive City and 
Country Homes, Schools, Churches, Clubs and 
Commercial Establishments. 


The New Premier is as great an improvement over the former 
models as the modern self-starting, high-powered limousine is 
superior to the auto of ten years ago. So simple that anybody 
can operate it. So exquisitely built that its pictures amaze and 
delight the expert critics. So safe with its narrow-width, slow- 
burning film that it is labeled by the Underwriters, “Enclosing 
booth not required.” ; 


Can be used anywhere without a licensed operator or insurance 
and restrictions. : 


The operation of any portable projector using celluloid films, 
without a fire-proof enclosing booth fs prohibited by State, 
Municipal and Insurance restrictions, and the violator is 
subject to severe penalties. 


Weighs only 23 pounds with universal motor. Fits in a small 
suitcase for the traveler or can be mounted on a handsome 
cabinet. 

Through the Pathéscope Film Exchanges already established in 
principal cities the Pathéscope owner may rent or exchange reels 
as often as desired. 

Nearly 1,600 reels of the world’s best Dramas, Comedies, Ani- 
mated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational, and War Pic- 
tures now available and more added weekly. 

Think of having Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Wm. S. Hart 
in your own home, or you can 


Take Your Own Motion Pictures 


with the Pathéscope Camera, as hundreds 
are doing, and preserve a priceless record 
of loved ones in living, fascinating action on 
the screen. 


Choice of the exacting 

We number among our patrons Vincent Astor, Mrs. J. Ogden 
Armour, Frederick G. Bourne, Geo. F. Baker, Jr., Mrs. Edwin 
Gould, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., Otto 
Kahn, Chas. S. Mellen, Henry C. Phipps, Mrs. Jacob Schiff, 
Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, F. W. Woolworth and others. 


Clubs, Churches and Schools 


Find in the NEW PREMIER PATHESCOPE just 
what they need to entertain, interest and instruct. 


The Pathéscope Exchange contains over 1,100 different 
subjects, to suit every taste, every mood, any age and all 
occasions. 


Visit the Pathéscope Salon or write or call for literature. 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1810, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


House O Garden 


Old Lustre and the Collector 


(Continued from page 64) 


is not to be confused with silver lustre, as 
it is only an inferior glaze, often present- 
ing blemishes. Nevertheless, there are 
many lovely pieces of it, and it should be 
included in every collection. 

Silver lustre was produced by applying 
a second glazing of good quality of the 
platinum solution to which I have already 
referred. It presents an almost mirror- 
like surface and it is extremely beauti- 
ful indeed. 


Ground Decorations 


As to the ground decorations, we find 
lustre ware patterns produced by the 
well-understood process of stenciling. The 
resist decoration is described by Blacker 
as follows: “The pattern for resist silver 
lustres was ‘printed’ on blue underglaze— 
that after the pattern had been blocked 
out with a preparation of treacle or gly- 
cerine the ware was dipped in the lustrous 
bath. It was then washed in water and 
fired.” There were, of course, variants of 
this procedure. Finally, self-ground deco- 
ration consisted in just an unpatterned 
body lustre of a color covering the entire 


piece. Such pieces, when fine and perfect, 
are true rarities and eagerly sought for, 
although I prefer certain other styles of 
decoration, a disclosure that greatly dis- 
gusted Ceramicos when he heard of itl 

There is a lot of comfort to be found in 
old lustre, and volumes that might be said 
of it were I starting out with the intention 
of preparing them. That, however, is not 
my purpose. J am only hoping that per- 
haps you, who may have been so gracious 
as to have read thus far, will turn to your 
family cupboards and perchance find 
therein some bits of old lustre ware that 
you will now think it worth while rehab- 
ilitating on your own account. There is a 
little handbook on “Collecting Old Lustre 
Ware,” by W. Bosanko, which is published 
in this country by the George H. Doran 
Company. It is valuable and reliable and 
has the added virtue of being so inexpens- 
ive that no one need go without it. To 
such works on keramics I advise the 
reader to turn, and may others find within 
their pages the helpful suggestions that 
have enlightened, entertained and led me 
to independent investigations of my own. 


Kitchens That Will Save Labor 


(Continued from page 42) 


the plumbing—such as pipes on the 
outside walls, with consequent danger of 
freezing in many climates. A poor 
arrangement, very frequent too, was that 
of the hoiler on one side of the kitchen, the 
sink on another and laundry tubs some- 
where else. As each of these fitments re- 
quires cold water pipes, it is obvious that 
in order to eliminate unnecessary cost the 
piping should be so grouped that there is 
the shortest space possible between the 
cold water feed pipe and the pipes that 
branch from it to supply boiler, sink and 
tubs. A closer arrangement of piping means 
an economy in outlet plumbing as well. 


The Second Prize 


The design to which the Second Prize 
was awarded was really very meritorious, 
and as it gives a different arrangement of 
kitchen equipment, I think it will give 
additional ideas and prove interesting for 


purposes of comparison. It will be noticed, 


however, that the second kitchen would 
not be so well ventilated as the first one. 

Design No. 2 suggests a hinged drain- 
ing board, attached to the wall on one 
side of the sink, which affords a good space 
for a fireless cooker, allowing the cooker 
to be used without inconvenience. 

The Contest Committee members noted 
with approval certain other ideas in de- 
sign No. 2—the finished pantry showing 
ice-box and sink, for example. As some 
foods can be placed directly from the din- 
ing room into the ice-box, this is a great 
convenience when putting things away, 
also, the finer dishes, glass and silver- 
ware are better if washed by themselves 


than when included with the heavier 
kitchen ware. However, the ice-box 
was very well located in the First Prize 
design. 

While both of these plans conveyed an 
impression that the kitchen must be 
rather small, yet, as regards the one repro- 
duced exactly at the Exposition, visitors 
were surprised to see what ample working 
space was afforded. As e said, 
“two people can work comfortably in this 
kitchen and not be in one another’s way,” 
and, at that, the working space in the 
First Prize design is less than in the 
second one, a point worthy of attention, 
as many steps are saved thereby. 

Nearly all of the competitors laid great 
stress upon agreeable tinting and color- 
ing, many of them in fact mentioning their 
pet color schemes, yellow tones predom- 
inating, and while many suggested built-in 
closets, the general fault of such closets 
was that the upper shelves would be in- 
accessible, requiring the use of chair or 
stepladder. 

Speaking of the decorations, some sug- 
gested wall papers, but it is advisable to 
have walls that can be washed, which 
means walls either tiled or painted; and, 
if painted, a final enameled coating is de- 
sirable, as it furnishes a smooth and very 
durable finish. And as for the floors, if a 
tiled flooring is established, it should have 
its drain into the waste pipe so that the 
floor can be flushed frequently. A tiled 
floor is hard on the feet however and tires 
one, as is the case with walking on street 
pavements, but this objection can be 
overcome in a measure by using a rug. 


Period Styles in Table Silver 
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extent prevailed; that is, the affinities of 
both contour and decoration were of the 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, Early 
Georgian type. In this era, also, the items 
of silver table furniture were far more 
numerous and varied than they had been 
heretofore. 

In spoons the bow] was more egg- 
shaped and tapered more toward the 
end. The stem or handle, instead of 
having a notched or trifid end, was 
rounded and more conspicuously turned 
up. Likewise, the stem was no longer flat 
but rounded, at least in front near the 
bowl, and the rounded, turned-up end 
was marked by a prominent mid-rib. 
Toward the end of the period this frontal 


mid-rib became less conspicuous and 
often disappeared altogether. Frequently 
a decorative device, such, for example, 
as a cockle-shell, was added on the bottom 
of the bowl at the base of the stem. The 
lines of the stem, furthermore, tapered 
out gradually to the perceptible round- 
ing at the end, and the whole structure 
was generally lighter. 

Jn all kinds of hollow ware we find the 
rotund, swelling curves and much-shaped 
contours of contemporary architectural 
and furniture detail strongly echoed in 
the globular, the bell- or pear-shaped and 
the domed teapots, in the rotund and 
flaring bowls, in the bellied porringers 
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and bulbous cream pitehers, and in the 
shaped stocks of the candlesticks then 
being fashioned. There were obvious 
correspondences between silver contours 
and decorative details and the shapes and 
motifs current in the furniture and the 
architecture of the same date, also an 
equally obvious correspondence with 
comparable features in much of the 
pottery and porcelain. 

The William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
Early Georgian era was the heyday of 
flowing, swelling curves and of series of 
shorter interrupted curves—oftentimes 
a combination of C and S scrolls—to give 
pleasing diversity of line. All these traits 
of contonr are so dominant in the silver— 
we can plainly see the same influence 
in the design of the sugar tongs as well as 
in the hollow ware—that its close kin- 
ship with cabriole legs and fiddle-backs, 
with interrupted pediments and bolection 


. moldings cannot be called in question. 


The Neo-Classic Influence 


Between 1760 and 1770 a fresh wave 
of style influence set in strongly and 
wholly revolutionized silver design. This 
new movement synchronized and cor- 
responded with the Neo-Classic influence 
in architecture and furniture. Its chief 
characteristics, so far as contour was 
concerned, were (1) a noticeable return to 
rectilinear principles and (2) attenuation 
of design, though not necessarily a 
reduction of mass. 

In the height of the preceding era there 
had been almost complete elimination of 
straight structural lines. Now the scheme 
was reversed. The emphasis of the 
straight line appeared everywhere, and 
where straight structural lines would 
have been impracticable from a physical 
point of view—in such articles, for ex- 
ample, as cream pitchers or sugar bowls— 
the spontaneous rotundity, freedom and 
swing of the earlier curves were suppressed 
and, instead, we have, for the most part, 
parabolic curves of the utmost restraint. 
The aspect of attenuation was compassed 
by the adoption of tall, slender shapes 
rather than by providing for an equal 
capacity of content by employing dumpy, 
bulbous contours, as in the preceding 
period. Verticality was further em- 
phasized by breaking up the whole cir- 
cumference of such vessels as teapots, 
urns, sugar bowls, slop bowls and the 
like, into a succession of small, shallow, 
concave parabolic curves, extending from 
top to bottom of the upright surface. 

Spoon handles tapered to an approx- 
imately oval termination and the ends of 
the bandles were turned down instead of 
up as formerly. From about 1780 onward 
the handles became perceptibly lighter 
and the ends were more pointed than at 
an earlier date. The bowls of the spoons 
tended to become more and more taper- 
ing toward the small end. 

In hollow ware, an oval shape, with 
vertical or slightly inward tapering sides 
and flat bottom, was much in favor for 
teapots, tea canisters, caddies, and sugar 
boxes. The oval shaping was also given 
to sugar bowls and cream pitchers of 
an urn contour, rising and flaring out with 
parabolic curves from square or oval 
bases. Again, perfectly round urns and 
sugar bowls were given a tall urn shape 
and rose from a square or round base or 
foot. The inspiration, of course, came 
from the urn of Neo-Classic provenance, 
one of the most useful decorative prop- 
erties” of the whole period. In either 
case, round or oval, the surface might 
continue in one unbroken curve or else 
be broken up by a series of shallow, con- 
cave, parabolic curves as previously 
noted. 

Salts, though of divers shapes, were 
generally oval in form with straight sides 
or else of boat shape, with or without ears 
or handles, the contour very closely 
corresponding to the low and flat or 
spreading type of classic urn. Candle- 


sticks no longer showed the turned- 
baluster contours of an earlier date but 
had straight, unbroken vertical stocks 
and were often wrought in the form of 
classic columns, with properly detailed 
base and capital—wherein was the socket 
—the sides being either plain or fluted. 


Furniture Motifs in Silver 


All the engraved decoration of this 
period displayed the stock motifs com- 
monly to be seen in architectural and 
furniture schemes of ornamentation. 
There were the usual swags and drops of 
pendent husks or bell flowers, urn- shaped 
shields, round and oval pater, garlands, 
ribbons, rosettes, fluting, arabesques 
and all the other devices in fashion as a 
result of the renewed interest in the 
elegancies of classicism. In addition to 
the methods of engraving formerly 
employed, great nse was made of “bright- 
cut” decoration, a series of shallow gouges 
which gave a brilliant reflection and was 
highly effective in the composition of 
bands and other lines of emphasis. It 
occurred not only on the sides of hollow 
ware in connection with other motifs 
but also on the handles of spoons and 
forks. 


The Empire Influence 


About 1800, or shortly afterward, a 
new influence appeared in silver design 
and profoundly affected contour. This 
influence reflected the spirit that 
formed the Empire creations and echoed 
the fulsome forms that came into fashion 
as a direct result of Napoleonic fiat. 
There was also a marked falling away 
from the earlier Neo-Classic delicacy. 

The pure Neo-Classie inspiration per- 
sisted, it is true, in the “‘coffin-headed” 
forks and spoons, which continued to be 
made till about 1812 or 1815, but the 
grosser element was shown in the “fid- 
dle-headed” pattern that was popular 
from about 1810 onward. This latter 
type of fork and spoon had prominent 
angular shoulders on each side of the 
stem just above the tines or bowl, as the 
case might be, and a broad, flat, fiddle- 
shaped termination which was sometimes 
turned up, sometimes down. Fork and 
spoon handles were of identically the 
same pattern. 

The new influence was even more 
plainly visible in the lines of the hollow 
ware. Tumid, bulging contours sup- 
planted the slender grace of form that 
had previously dominated popular taste. 
Teapots, sugar bowls, cream pitchers and 
similar pieces were generally either round 
or oblong in shape and often stood upon 
ball feet. The sides were either broken 
into several bold and outward swelling 
curves or else preserved one robust 
parabolic curve from the base upward 
until the line of recession to the opening 
at the top. While the curvilinear element 
was again distinctly in evidence, it was 
not of the bulbous, globular sort pre- 
viously noted and belonging to the first 
half of the 18th Century. 

After the early part of the 19th Century, 
silver design suffered the same debase- 
ment that was evidenced in every other 
branch of decorative art, and the gro- 
tesque, over-decorated, and nondescript 
repoussé productions appeared, a species 
of table ware that any discriminating 
silver lover can only regard as so much 
metal to be melted and fasbioned over 
into more graceful forms. 


Choosing Silver for the Table 


All the foregoing observations regard- 
ing the characteristics of styles in table 
silver may possess a certain antiquarian 
interest, but they can have no practical 
value for us unless we deduce some prin- 
ciple to guide us in our choice and use. 
To any ordinarily observant person it is 
perfectly plain that certain things “go 
together” and certain others just as 
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plainly do not. The question to be 
answered is, why do these affinities and 
antipathies exist. 

The quality to be desired and secured 
is harmony, whether that harmony is 
gained by analogy or by contrast. To 
achieve that harmony we must clearly 
discern some point in common between 
the items to be harmonized, some com- 
mon ground of comparison, to serve as a 
harmonizing bond or link between the 
different elements. This bond is most 
generally found either in similarity of 
scale or else in analogy of line. 

Keeping these two factors in mind, we 
can understand how it is that candle- 
sticks of Neo-Classic design placed upon 
a Stuart carved oaken chimneypiece 
shelf or upon an oak refectory table look 
skimpy and insufficient; how it is that 
turned-baluster candlesticks of rotund, 
swelling lines look equally out of place in 
an attenuated Neo-Classic environment; 
and how it is that a globular tea service 


in full view of slender Sheraton chairs 
will not look as satisfying as a tea service 
of Neo-Classic or Empire design. It is 
because the principles of scale are alto- 
gether antagonistic. We can understand 
also how it is that globular hollow ware 
of strongly curvilinear, Baroque proven- 
ance will agree with a heavy Stuart 
environment, and how it is that heavy- 
scaled Empire silver will agree with 
attenuated Sheraton or Hepplewhite 
surroundings. In the former case, al- 
though the principles of structural line 
are different, similarity of scale forms a 
bond of harmony; in the latter case, 
although the scale of the two differs 
widely, the restraint of the parabolic 
curves affords a point of comparison and 
affinity. 

It should be perfectly obvious that 
what has been pointed out with reference 
to the relation of silver to environment 
in general applies with especial emphasis 
to table china. 
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carefully considered. If the slender speci- 
men will eventually become a large, 
spreading tree, plenty of room must be 
allowed, for the trainer is dealing in 
futures and must not judge his tree by its 
present size. 


Tools and Their Use 


The first thing to be considered in 
pruning is the tools. There are many 
implements of all sizes and shapes to 
meet every possible need, but in the first 
stages of pruning a large pocket knife 
with a keen edge will answer all require- 
ments. Later, a small saw with fine 
teeth will be needed, and pruning shears 
with handle extensions for cutting high 
limbs are very useful, providing the blades 
are well set and kept always in the best 
of condition, so that they cut without 
a tearing motion, which leaves ragged 
edges. Sharp tools are absolutely neces- 
sary to good work, for, as in surgery, 
the cut must be clean so that it heals over 
smoothly, with no rough edges. Cutting 
should always be done on a slant, with 
the cut side downward, for water thus 
runs off at once instead of soaking into 
the wood and causing decay. 

Trees from the nursery row are by 
necessity grown close together, so that 
the normal development has been some- 
what changed. The knife is used vigor- 
ously here to start the growth in the right 
direction. In removing the tree from the 
ground a large portion of the root system 
is generally destroyed. All bruised and 
broken surfaces that would later cause 
decay must be removed with a clean 
downward stroke. As the root is of 
necessity pruned, top cutting should, if 
anything, be a little more drastic, so that 
a proper balance may be maintained; 
the root system must always be well able 
to support the top growth. This judicious 
cutting is necessary also in order that the 
tree may not waste energy in putting forth 
growth which must later be removed. 
Then, too, the heading-in must be started 
so that branching will begin at the desired 
distance from the turf line. 

The tree is made or marred by the first 
two or tbree prunings, for the scaffold 
limbs are then spaced and directed, and 
the whole future development depends 
upon this being properly done. As these 
scaffold limbs are to support all the 
after-growth, it is very necessary that 
they be placed so that the danger of 
their splitting from the main trunk is 
reduced as far as possible. It is desirable 
that fruit trees, with few exceptions, have 
from three to five scaffold limbs; these 
should start from different points on the 
trunk, never opposite. The aim in shap- 


ing the tree should be to guard against 
any tendency to divide evenly, for the 
weight of fruit or a severe storm will often 
split an evenly divided tree, while a tree 
with three or five properly placed limbs 
will weather most any adverse condition. 

The scaffold limbs should be arranged 
in an oblique whorl. For instance, the 
first limb comes where the branching is 
to start, say about 3’ above the ground, 
the second would be 5” or 6” above, but 
not in a direct line, angling from thirty- 
five to forty degrees from it; the third. 
branch would naturally come from 4” to 
8” higher than the second with an angle 
not so acute—sixty to ninety degrees; 
and so on until the whorl of branches 
about the main stem is complete. The 
angles and distances are not in any sense 
absolute, for it was stated before that 
trees cannot be pruned by rule of thumb; 
and as no two trees require the same treat- 
ment, only general rules have value for 
the beginner. 

During the first years after transplant- 
ing, all trees naturally tend to vigorous 
top growth, so severe cutting back is 
necessary. The main branches left at 
planting time should be shortened to 
about 8” more or less; at the close of the 
first year’s growth there must be more 
shortening, the main limbs being left 
perhaps 1’ long with three branches, 
which have heen spaced in the same 
manner as the scaffold limbs; these 
branches would be from 6” to 8” long. 
The third year shortening should be done 
in the same proportions, tending to 
reduce the subdivisions on the branches. 
With a view to keeping the center of the 
tree open, cutting should be always with 
an outside bud uppermost, in order that 
all growth may be outward. 

The rule for pruning after the growth 
is properly directed is to shorten the 
annual growth from one-third to one-half. 
Pruning stimulates growth, so the vig- 
orous tree will require less pruning than 
the backward specimen. It is in such 
little points as these that the experience 
and judgment of the pruner come into 
play. If the trees are lived with from 
season to season, the habits and growth 
may be watched and the cutting done 
accordingly. 


Forming the Head 


In the matter of the after development 
of the head, thinning out should be 
practised without mercy, so that all 
limbs will be vigorous. In the formation 
of the head, the modern tendency is to 
start the branching very low. It must be 
remembered that the upward growth is 
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Pruning Young Trees 
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in the branches and not in the trunk, so 
the branching must be started where 
the permanent head is desired. The 
advantages of low heading are obvious; 
being close to the ground the tree weathers 
severe storms much better than one with 
high branches; then, too, gathering the 
fruit and pruning and spraying may be 
done mainly from the ground, which does 
away with long ladders. Starting the 
head at about 3“ is the common rule for 
apple and pear trees, while peach and 
plum trees are headed even lower. 

The ornamental trees, such as ever- 
greens, are started to head very close to 
the ground and the process of pruning is 
exactly reversed. Here a compact 
head is wanted, so the inside bud is the 
last in order that the limbs may grow 
inward instead of outward, as in the case 
of fruit trees. The cutting out of part of 
the top, of course, tends to make the 
growth compact. 

Before doing any cutting, it is well to 
make a study of the tree as a whole, 
determining at the outset which branches 
are to be removed. There must be a 
logical reason in the mind of the operator 
for each cut made. After determining 
what is to be done, work should begin at the 
top and proceed downward, finishing with 
the lower limbs. The pruner has a better 
perspective when he works downward. 

Most of the pruning is done in the first 
five years after the tree is set. The prun- 
ing of mature trees is simply a little cut- 
ting back of the top and the removing, as 
occasion arises, of a weak or interfering 
limb. Top cutting must be done very 
cautiously on mature apple or pear 
trees; too much heading-in tends to 
produce water sprouts—limbs in unusual 
places—which must be removed as fast 
as they make their appearance; they drain 
the strength of the tree if allowed to 
remain. 

Every tree owner should be able to 
distinguish between fruit and leaf buds, 
and the manner in which they are borne 
on different fruit trees, for the cutting 
away of limbs is largely decided by the 
number and position of the fruit buds. 
These may readily be distinguished 
when the tree is dormant; leaf buds are 
long and pointed, while fruit buds are 
thicker and flattened at the end. In 
apple and pear trees the fruit is borne on 
spurs an inch or more long which appear 
on the limbs. Peach and plum trees 
bear directly on the wood of last season’s 
growth. For this reason the methods of 
pruning would differ. The object with 
the latter would be to produce the 
largest possible amount of strong fruit- 
bearing wood. Being short-lived trees, 
such careful scaffolding is not required, 
and more fruit will be produced by severe 
heading-in; the center of the tree should 
be kept open, however. The cherry 
requires little or no cutting. There is an 
old saying that the cherry tree does not 
like the knife. Cherry trees left to them- 
selves are always symmetrical, though 
sometimes it becomes necessary to shorten 
the top growth or the tree becomes too tall. 


Clone Out 


of 


Shade and ornamental trees require 
different treatment, for the object is 
wood instead of fruit. Any pruning of 
a tree on the lawn should be the “art that 
conceals art.” A natural appearance 
is always more graceful than any set, 
docked effect. Even odd and irregular 
forms give character, providing they are 
natural; they relieve stiffness and formal- 
ity, thus softening the outlines of the 
landscape. 

Trees for driveways, or for street plant- 
ing in towns and cities, demand a definite 
policy in pruning, faithfully carried out. 
The householder can do this as well as 
the chance professional, if he will but 
study their limitations and the needs 
which they are to meet. Fixing the 
height of the branches above the turf line 
must begin as soon as the tree is planted. 
The tree must grow in diameter in pro- 
portion to its height, so that the trunk 
may properly support the branches with- 
out bending out of shape or breaking. 
Shade trees should have one central stem, 
with the branches arranged in the manner 
of the apple tree, though, of course, 
many more limbs should be allowed to 
remain, for low branching causes rapid 
growth in thickness. Lower layers are 
removed from time to time until the 
height of 10“ to r2’ of good strong bole is 
reached. Great care should be taken to 
keep the central stem straight clear to 
the top of the tree; firm staking of the 
sapling will do this. 

If the cutting away of the lower tiers 
of limbs is done while they are small, the 
trunk will show no large scars; the healing 
over will leave a smooth, clean surface. 
In sawing off limbs care must be taken 
nor to split them and damage the trunk 
below. The cutting should be done as 
close to the trunk as possible, so that no 
snags are left to decay and form cavities 
for nesting rodents. 

Prune when the knife is sharp is an old 
rule, but most pruning is done in the tall 
and winter months when the sap is down; 
uhe check to growth is less when the tree 
is dormant, and then, too, the framework 
may be studied ta better advantage when 
not obscured by leaves. If large limbs 
must be removed it is better to wait 
until spring or summer, as the wound 
heals more rapidly when the tree is grow- 
ing. Large limbs should be removed one in 
a season; severe cutting of a growing tree 
might kill it. All wounds made by the 
removal of limbs more than 2” in diameter 
will need a heavy coat of white lead. 

The lover of trees will not have any set 
time for pruning them, though of course 
the main pruning will be done when the 
sap is down; he is constantly cutting away 
a shoot from the base, or an interfering 
limb, and his trees are known by the intel- 
ligent care he gives them. There is no 
comparison to be made between trees 
pruned by a doting owner, and those left to 
a series of more or less professional pruners, 
each with a different viewpoint and a ten- 
dency to belittle the work of the artist of 
the year before and to start along new 
and untried lines with another end in view. 


the Parlor 


(Continued from page 48) 


rather than drudgery. Haven’t you often 
heard the young wife say: “I wouldn’t 
mind house work at all if it weren’t fo 
the dishwashing.” j 
Then there is the magic—yes, magic— 
electric stove family! There isn’t time 
enough left to tell of some of their wonder 
workings. If you gave one of these 
(costing about $r80), you would be giving 
at the same time money, time-to-herself, 
and a rest cure. Some of these stoves 
automatically cook and stop cooking 
while you are out or sleeping, save money 
because they make cheap cuts of meat 
taste like expensive cuts, act as fireless 
cookers and refrigerators and ... I 


will leave the rest to your investigation 

Of course, there are the electric 
laundry appliances, casseroles, ice-cream 
freezers which must be turned and which 
must not be turned, convenient egg 
beaters, buffers, kitchenette articles, and 
countless other things in the line of 
percolators, etc., which are obvious and 
need no mind-jerking from us. 

All these things are gifts of value, 
tremendous helps to the cook and ought 
to be boons to the seeker for something 
to give. 


Be elastic! Come out of the parlor 


and go into the kitchen for a new field 
giving. 
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Chinese Chippendale Settee in Mahogany 
Old Brocade Covering 


THE Connoisseur in Antiques 

will find in the collection of 
LA PLACE many pieces of 
unusual interest and genuine 
origin. 


Originals of period furniture, 
hangings, curios, tapestries, 
vases, and hand-wrought 
metal works of art. 


Practical Gifts of Artistic Merit 


Our Warerooms replete with practical suggestions for Holiday Gifts 


OBJECTS OF ART 
BEAUTIFUL FACSIMILES OF MUSEUM PIECES 


CABINETS matt a5 raat Las CHAIRS LA PLACE 


A COLLECTION WORTHY OF YOUR INSPECTION FROM i 
WHICH YOU WILL HAVE PLEASURE IN CHOOSING 405 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


J. W. Valiant, President Wm. J. MacMullin, Phila. Director 


THE J.GVALIANT COMPANY 
fi 224-226N.CHARLES , STREET 1718 CHESTNUT 3 
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PORTRAIT OF HON. MRS. ALEXANDER SELBY 
By George Henry Harlow (1787-1810) 
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Waiting 
for You to 


music is waiting to be 
released. Masterpieces 


lote perfect. —awaiting the 

A spirit of your mood, to sing from 
the strings as you decree. 

You have but to touch the pedals 
of the famous Kranich & Bach 
Grandette Player, and you inter- 
pret ag you feel, exactly as if 
playing manually. 


RANICH-&-BACH 
ES GRANDETTE 


That littlest real grand of superior 
artisanship—the Grandette,—and 
something more,—that more being 
the inclusion of the best player 
action in the world. 
It bears the name and guarantee of musical perfection which is 
tn the legend: Kranich & Bach. 


KRANICH & BACH 


235 East 23rd Street, Estoblished 1864 218 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 
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Decorative American Landscapes 


(Continued from page 33) 


by some, and they make splendid decora- 
tions for Old English rooms. The early 
work of George Inness, also, falls in this 
classification. Inness was an engraver in 
his youth, and his earlicst pictures, done 
in the 40's and early 50’s, closely follow 
the designs of old English engravings. 
Some of these early Americans were mas- 
terful technicians, but their works are out 
of vogue now, having been superseded 
by the tonalists, painting under the Bar- 
bizon influence, and the Impressionists. 


Modern Expressions 


When landscapes by the American tona!- 
ists and Impressionists are considered as 
decorations, it is found that the element 
of chronology is not only disregarded but 
actually reversed, for the older style of the 
tonalists is found to be inferior to the newer 
one of the Impressionists when it comes to 
Colonial interiors. This is due to the fact 
that the airy qualities of the Impressionist 
landscapes are found to harmonize with 
the lightsomencss of Colonial interiors; 
whereas the rich work of the tonalists fits 
in with equal appropriateness in rooms 
after the Old English model. 

Determination of suitability depends 
not only upon the light, but equally as 
much on the color and texture of the walls. 
There should not be so much contrast be- 
tween a picture and its background that 
attention will be distracted; in other words 
a wall should be a continuation of the 
frame. If an impressionist picture is hung 
against a dark wall it literally “jumps 
out” at the bcholder in a way that is dis- 
quieting; he may not stop to reason out 
just what the matter is, but there is a 
disturbed fecling. Likewise, if a rich and 
deep toned picture is placed on the light 
walls of a Colonial room it looks in- 
appropriate for the same reason. It is 
because of this peculiar behavior of pic- 
tures in relation to thcir backgrounds that 
a dealer will cover the walls of his gallery 
with burlap of a neutral hue, or, as in one 
instance, obtain an expensive textile and 
place it against the wall with the wrong 
side out. 


The Tonal Masters 


Tllustrious examples of American ar- 
tists who painted in the tonal manner are 
George Inness (in his middle and last per- 
iods), Homer B. Martin and Alexander 
H. Wyant. These men followed the Bar- 
bizon tradition, and vastly improved on it. 
Not one of them but will rank years hence 
as having achieved more than Corot. 
Their method of painting was to spread 
one thin and transparent layer of paint 
over another, and to keep on doing this 
until the desired effect was achieved. 
Subtle tones and great depth were ob- 
tained, but this method could not give 
vibration or radiating effects of light. 

Other notable followers of the tonal 
tradition have been Ballard Williams, 
whose love for French design also makes 
his pictures appropriate for any of the 
French period rooms; the late Henry Ward 
Ranger, who perhaps was the closest fol- 
lower of Barbizon ideas of any American 
painter; Louis Paul Dessar, who is fond 
of dusky and rich colors that have great 
depth; the late William Keith, who ob- 
tained vivid color and contrast in his wes- 
tern subjects, and who was the idol of 
California; the late Gedney Bunce, who 
loved expansive gold and red, which re- 
mind one of Turner’s bursts of color; and 
Elliott Daingerfield, whose technique re- 
sembles that of Inness with the exception 
that he has added a dramatic quality that 
is peculiarly his own. 


Impressionist Methods 


The method of the Impressionist is 
vastly different from that of the tonalist. 
Instead of getting his effects by letting one 
layer of pigment be seen under another 
layer, he uses purc paint, more or less 
thickly applied, placing one color along- 
side of another color. The eye at a dis- 


tance comhines the two, producing vibra- 
tion. There is an airiness about Impress- 
ionist pictures, and a sparkling quality of 
color, not obtained by any of the older 
schools. 

The first American Impressionists were 
John H. Twachtman and Theodore Rob- 
inson. The furore they caused, and the 
acrimony of the discussion, is well remem- 
bercd by art lovers of the older generation. 
In America they stood for the cause up- 
held in France by Monct, Pissaro and Sis- 
ley. The Academicians said these men 
did not knowhow to draw. Asa matter of 
fact, as proved by their very early work, 
they were excellent draughtsmen, but their 
problem had now become that of painting 
light rather than form. It was an innova- 
tion, and the public did not at first grasp 
what they were trying to do. Unfair 
standards werc applied to their work, and 
it was ridiculed. But there was a scien- 
tific foundation, as well as the more im- 
portant one of beauty, and the public soon 
began to admire and then to desire their 
pictures. One of the pleasant things dis- 
covered was that these pictures, whose 
themes were in reality atmosphere and 
light, were particularly appropriate to 
Colonial homes. 

Twachtman and Robinson have had 
worthy followers in landscape in Childe 
Hassam, whose pictures are much in de- 
mand; in Willard Metcalf, in Daniel Gar- 
ber, in Emil Carlsen, whose works have 
an infinite refinement, in Charles H. Davis, 
in Ernest Lawson and in scores of others, 
all of whom love vibrating light as well 
as design. 

Some of our best known painters have 
either combined the methods of the ton- 
alist and the Impressionist, or have used 
both methods with success at different 
times. For instance, James Francis Mur- 
phy, who is regarded as the most popular 
of living American artists, combines both 
methods. He juxtaposes pigments and he 
builds up by means of glazes, and his pic- 
tures look equally well in Elizabethan or 
in Colonial interiors. The late Henry 
Golden Dearth in his first period was a 
tonalist and in his second a modified 
Impressionist. 

The landscapes of Dwight M. Tryon, 
J. Alden. Weir, Gardener Symons, Horatio 
Walker and Ben Foster are suitable for 
both sorts of interiors, depending on the 
particular subjects. 

But what of the landscapes of Fuller, 
A. P. Ryder and Blakelock? These were 
painters whose work was so individual 
that it does not classify and their pictures 
are pre-eminently collector’s pieces. 

An isolated instance is that of the land- 
scapes with figures by Maurice Prender- 
gast, extreme Impressionist, which have 
patterns that remind one of textiles. The 
term “fretted beauty” has been applied 
to them. They are in perfect conscnance 
with tapestries, and may be utilized with 
tapestries in a decorative scheme. 


The Room for the Picture 


Just a step further and we have arrived 
at so-called “extreme” art. There is a cer- 
tain room done by William and Margaret 
Zorach, post-impressionists, in which they 
have used “landscape embroideries” which 
have been echoed by decorative hooked 
rugs, as part of a schemein which painted 
furniture is made to do its part. Then 
there is a room executed by S. MacDonald 
Wright, who is half futurist, half post-im- 
pressionist, for Mr. De Wald, of New York 
City, in which the artist’s colorful sug- 
gestions of landscape are supplemented: 
by dyed curtains, pottery made by the: 
artist, and painted furniture, all done in 
the key of the spectrum—synchromatic 
decoration, if you will. In this case the 
room is a single artistic unit. 

From these last two examples it cam 
be seen that the use of post-impressionist,. 
futurist and cubistic lands¢apes, is as free- 
from old tradition as the paintings them 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Add the 


serene beauty 
of Hill’s Evergreens 


—to your town, suburhan or country home. 
The cost ls modest. The effect isa restful 
charm—an all-year-round beauty that no 
other type of ornamental plants or trees 
can impart to home surroundings. 
We have been specialists in Evergreens for 
nearly three generations—over 60 years. 
Are ready to supply choicest specimens of 
most desirable varieties—over 50 million in 
our stocks. Safe Delivery and Satisfactlon 
Guaranteed. Low prices because we deal 
direct with consumer. 
Expert planting advice aud interesting 
Evergreen Book illustrated in Nature's own 
colors FREE. Write for it today. 


D. HILI. NURSERY CO., Inc. 


p Si, Evergreen Specialists 
for Over 60 Years 


301 Cedar Si. Dundee, Hl. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


for planning the laying out of your grounds 
for the coming Spring and Summer, Consult 
us freely about your plans for tandscape im- 
provement. Our experts can aid you in mak- 
ing your hame surroundings tndividuei and at- 
tractive, Laying out of grounds: preparing of 
plane: Tree and Shrubbery Decorsting Work 
our epecialty. Send for Catalogue. 
THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO. 

Telephone 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


(BOX-BARBERRY) 


and Low Hedge — 


755 The Elm City Nursery Compeny QR 


Originators and Introducers: 
Woodmont! Nurseries, Inc, 

Box 194, New Haven, Conn. 

| Bend for Box-Barberry Folder and General 


Nursery Oatalogue. Fall planting advised. 


ARRISONS’ 
NURSERIE 


Fruit Trees Budded from 
Bearing Orchards. Peach, ap- 
ple, pear, pium, cherry, quince, 
grape-vines, strawberry plants, 
raspberries, blackberries, ever- 
greens and shade trees. Catalog free, 
Harrisona’ Nuraeriea, Box 51, Berlin, Md. 


Over 800 Acren 
of carefully 
cultiveted stock 


Order 

Early for 

Spring 
and 


Avoid the Yq 
Shortage 3 
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—a miracle house? 


. Y ES. A place where you can do wonder works. 


Where you can turn summer into winter and woo 
back the flowers you have loved and tended all 
these many weeks of pleasant sunny weather. But— 


it requires no miracle to enable you to own stich a 
lace. It simply requires a place to put it, a desire to 
ve it and a letter to us. Then at your bidding we'll 
rear a miracle house for you that will embody your 
every garden wish. 


And you can’t imagine what an aid to your 
planning a conservatory book will be. 


Don’t you want it now? 


American Greenhouse Mfg. Co. 
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Fragrant Christmas Bell 
A lovely gift to decorate rooms or table, to de- 
light INVALIDS or SHUT-INS who watch eagerly | 
the magic budding and blooming of | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Masonic 
Temple 


NEW YORK 
5 Columbus 
Circle 


Sweet Lily-of-the-Valley 


which flower in OUR Prepared Moss Fibre in 18 


to 20 days from time of planting. (See illus- 


tration.) We serd postpaid: y 
10 Pips . e e Ta 3109 
200Ripes e coe e 
S0%Pips a araa 0 


with sufficient Moss Fibre to plant, and full directions. Our Bulb | 
Book tells you all about planting throughout winter bulbs for win- | 
dow bloom and Easter greetings. Send for it. i 
| Your name on our mailing list brings you our SPRING 1920 GARDEN 

| BOOK listing Seeds, Bulbs, etc., for your Garden’s Glory next summer. | 
H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren St, NEW YORK 


Anchor Post Electrically Welded Gates 


TS A recent and perfected 
} method of electric welding 
is employed exclusively in the 
construction of these gates. 
They are remarkably strong and 
rigid. Each gate is welded into 
one piece; there are no weak 
points or connections anywhere. 
Set on firmly anchored 
posts, the attractive- 
ness of these gates is 
permanently main- 
tained. 
45 We would like to place 


2 in your hands our inter- 
i esting catalog. 


x i Anchor Post Iron Works 
— i = 167 Broadway New York 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford Cleveland Atlanta 


If you don't know it, let me 
tell you about it. 

It is a catalogue, it is trur, 
but so true that you don’t doubt 
a word of it. 

If it deserves half of tbe uncom- 
monly kind things said about it, you 
must not miss it. 

It is very much what the garden- 
lover has longed for all along—gar- 
den gossip from one enthusiast to 
another. 

It starts by telling you so simply 
how to grow things, that you cant 

o wrong and it describes so faith- 
ully all the beauty and merits as 
well as the faults of each variety, 
that you can’t select wrongly. 


7 It’s rather more than likely some 
friend will soon show you a copy ot 
‘ | * ft, but it’s rather less than likety he'll 


part with his own. 
Write and secure one for yourself, 
but do it now. It is free. 


MAURICE FULD 


PLANTSMAN . SEEDSMAN 
7-B WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Fuld’s just delightfully different Seeds ond Service 


ANDORRA 


Evergreens, Trees and Shrubs 
of distinction 


2 


There is a Fall list ready 


Andorra Nurseries 


Wm. Warner Harper, Proprietor 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TATEMENT of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., Required hy the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of House & Garden, 
blished once a month at New Vork, N. V., 
ober r, 1919. State of New York, County of 
New York, ss. Before me, a Notary Public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally sppeared Condé Nast who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the publisher of House & Garden, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, & true statement of the 
ownership, 38 etc., ol the aforesaid 
publication for the date sbown in the above 
caption, ree by the Act_of August 24 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws an 
Regulations to wit: r, That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., New Ynrk, 
N. V.; Editor, Richardson Wright, 19 West 
ath St., New York, N. Y.; Managing E itor, 
one; General Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, 19 
West 44th St, New York, N. Y. Business 
R peed 2 = the onnen ae 
e e Company, 19 West 44th St., New 
York, N. i 8 Condé Nast, 
470 Park Ave., New York, N. Y; Barrett 
Andrews, Bronxville, New York; E. H. 
Stimson, roo East rst St., New Vork, N. X.; 
M. S. Tomure, 2 East asth St., New Vork, N. V.; 
M. DeWitt, 287 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondbolders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 4. 
That the two paragrapts next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders, and security holders es they 
appear upon the books of the company hut also 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
bolder appeara upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contsio statements em- 
bracing afhant's full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
otber than that of 2 bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any ot ber 
person, association, or corporation has sny in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said’stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Condé Nast, Publisher. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me tbis roth day of September, 1910. 
(Seal.) Florence T. Nilsson. (My Com- 
mission expires March 30, 1920.) Notary 
Public for Queens County. Certificate filed in 
New York County No. 18 


Look ahead—plan to 


put yourown key in your own front door 


And don’t let your choice of building materials 
stop with the selection of wood and stone. Choose 
your hardware. Select locks and hardware which 
will be in harmony with your home. 


In Sargent Hardware, protection and attractive- 
hess are combined with durability. Your architect 
knows this and will vouch for the solid quality and 
superb finish of all Sargent products. 


Select with him, from the Sargent Book of Designs, 
the particular design which is in keeping with your 
home. There you will find many tasteful patterns 
which were created by Sargent designers to harmon- 
ize with the highest architectural and decorative 
standards. We will send you a copy on request. 


Sargent Door Closers 


In every home there are doors that 
ahould be kept closed—back stairdoor, 
storm door, cellar door, lavatory or 
closet door, Sargent Door Closers add 
to the quict and dignity of the home— 
nodoors ajar, no slamming and 
banging. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SEND for these BUNGALOW BOOKS 


p Plan Future Homes Now 
With Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comtort, beauty and adaptability 10 any climate 


“Representative “West Coast 
California Homes“ Bungalows” 
53 Plans 72 Plans 
a $3750 to $10,500 £1860 to $3750 
Special $2.00 Offer c 75c 


Send $2.00 for all 3 
books and get book of 
75 special plans, also 
Garage 


Plans FREE! 


“Littla Bungalows,” 40 Plans $750 to $3000 50c 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
215 California Building Los Angeles 


A XMAS GIFT OF PERMANENT VALUE 


A SaVo Steel Flower 
and Plant Box 


Your gift problem is easily solved by sending one of 

ese Self-wstering and Sub-irrigating Plant Boxes. 
For Windows, Porches, Sun Parlors, ete. Move Savo 
Boxes indoora or out and bave beautiful flowers the 
year round, 


Leak-Proof and Rust-Proof 


All year round garden. Perfect air circulation and 
drainage. Aluminum or dark green enamel finish. Most 
efficient, durable and artistic flower and plant box made. 


Ask your dealer or write for FREE Booklet 


Savo Míg. Co., Dept. C, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ii. 
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Decorative American Landscapes 
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selves are. They are part of an cntirely 
new scheme, in which the room and every- 
thing in it is treated in much the same way 
as a stage decorator of the new school, 
such as Edmond Jones or Vincent Collins, 
designs a setting for a dramatic moment, 
except in this case the design is for the 
personality of the owner or it is to obtain 
an atmosphere which the owner desires. 

Much is said for the new decoration, 
and it is certain that much more will be 
said in the future. The idea is only “ex- 
treme” in its newness, and, after all, it is 
the only absolutely original, pliable and 
wholly expressive thing in decoration at 
the present time. The old line decorators 
revive and adapt the ideas of the past, 
and this method by its very nature tends 
to clumsiness and the negation of indi- 
viduality. 

“The new movement in decoration,” 
one of its champions asserts, “is really a 
sensitization toward form, rather than 
color.” 

This statement gives the key to the use 
of post-impressionist, cubist and futurist 
landscapes in original interiors, because 


they represent a revolution against what 
is regarded as the over-valuation of light 
in impressionism. Emphasis is given to 
form—not to form as it is seen literally 
in the objects around us, but to form re- 
arranged in a decorative manner. Just as 
the Impressionists make thcir colors sing, 
the “extremist” marshals his masses into 
a melody. And because of this emphasis 
laid on structure, the painting itself be- 
comes more akin to furniture. It is start- 
ling, in fact, to place a landscape by Henry 
L. Fee, Andrew Dasburg or Preston Dick- 
inson over an antique chest and see how 
well the new and the old pull together. 

The same thing can be said of the cub- 
ist work of Man Ray, Charles Demuth and 
Charles Shecler. The water colorist, John 
Marin, is in reality an advanced Impres- 
sionist painting under cubist influence, 
and his bursts of bright color fit partic- 
ularly well in a bedroom. 

It takes a lot of art lovers to make an 
art world, and the American home builder 
will be able to find in the native art of 
his country a range wide enough to fill 
every need and satisfy any caprice. 


DECEMBER GARDEN WORK 


WILLIAM C, McCOLLOM 


NCLOSING the garden is like fram- 
ing a picture. The fence or hedge 
you use is a protection, too, from the 


` winds as well as other things. Sometimes 


your neighbor’s chickens form an excellent 
excuse for enclosing the garden, and cases 
have been known where the pet dog has 
come into disgrace by trying to sec how 
deeply he can bury a bone in the new 
seed-bed. 

In England and the old countries of 
Europe, a wall is still considered the 
proper method to employ in enclosing the 
garden. These walls are made to cor- 
respond architecturally with surrounding 
buildings and are both ornamental and 
useful. Trained fruits of wonderful quality 
are grown on these walls, in many cases 
heating flues being built into the wall to 
protect the plants from frost. 

Evergreen hedges are also used for the 
garden framing. They are certainly pre- 
ferable to other types of hedging in both 
beauty and utility, but here in America 
privet has come into favor as the universal 
hedge plant because of its rapid growth. 
This plant, however, has many weak- 
nesses: it has an enormous rooting system, 
prohibiting the growing of small vegeta- 
tion close to it, and at times it winter- 
kills. However, the selection of hedges to 
suit each need is rather a personal one and 


E 


a. 


should be considered always in this light. 

A fence of some description, covered 
with vines, or else a row of cane fruits to 
serve the same purpose, makes an excel- 
lent garden screen and protection, far 
more practical than hedges, but hardly 
as good in appearance when the gardens 
are isolated and not featured in any way. 

In these days of high prices and scarcity 
of material we should all avoid waste. 
Carelessness and indifference to the value 
of tools are just as wasteful as neglect; 
tools should be put away in proper con- 
dition. All the metal parts should be 
oiled and covered with a cheap grade of 
vaseline, but before this is applied the 
rust must be removed by using sand- 
paper or kerosene oil. Rust not only 
destroys tools but reduces by a great per- 
centage their efficiency. Wheel-hoes, 
seeders and other implements containing 
a number of parts should be assembled 
and put away together, so they can be 
located easily in the spring. 

The woodwork on all garden tools, ex- 
cepting the part that comes in contact 
with the hands when in use, should be 
painted to preserve it. Stakes, hotbeds, 
mclon frames and any woodwork that is 
exposed to the weather. should have the 
benefit of a protecting coat of paint. 

(Continued on page 78) 


Rhubarb can be siarted under the benches in the greenhouse and grown 
there for a winter crop 
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GALLERIES 


By Pierre Danloux 


Dealers in 


SELECTED 
OLD 
MASTERS 


Illustrated booklet 


mailed on request 


No. 27 West 56th Street 
NEW YORK 


YOUR HOME 


Danersk 


Decorative Furniture 


It is a fact that our fore- 
fathers invested a larger per- 
centage of their personal 
capital in the furnishing of 
their homes than we are willing 
to do today. They thus ob- 
tained things that are an inspi- 
ration to each succeeding 
generation. 


DANERSK FURNITURE is 
not only “the fashion” today but 


PDP 


bodies the best that the mind of 
man can devise in artistry and 
design. 


Buy now for spring deliveries. 


Complete sets finished in charm- 
ing color schemes in harmony 
with DANERSK Fabrics on exhi- 
bition at 


Dr 


Erskine-Danforth Corporation Í 


2 West 47th St., New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, ath Floor 
bul HMR INRA O 


will be fifty years hence, as it em- - 


Send for the latest number of 
our bulletin, “The Danersk A-12.” f 


GROUP 
EXHIBITION 


of 


PAINTINGS 
by 


Henry G. Dearth 
Louis Paul Dessar 
Daniel Garber 
Gardner Symons 
Carle J. Blenner 
E. W. Redfield 


NE 
560 Fifth 


A Result not possible 
with ready-made plans. 


MY PRELIMINARY 
SKETCHES! 
Will prove that GOOD 
Architecture is the BEST 
Investment. My worki 
drawings & specifications 


MAY SOLVE 
YOUR SERVANT PROBLEM 


CLARE C. HOSMER- AA 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD: CHICAGO 


FOLSOM GAL 


ee 
“*Birebes at Montigny,” by Hen 


Entronce on 46th St., (Dreicer Bldg.) 
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ry G. Deartb 
W GALLERIES: 
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PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


something oul of the ordinary 


HANDSOME—DIGNIFIED—DURABLE 
TAKES A SOFT BROWN FINISH 


SUITABLE FOR 
HOUSE TRIM—FLOORING ( 


NO DEARER THAN 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AV 
NEW YORK 


Exhibits con be seen at the Architects Sample show rooms, 101 Pork Avenue (40th St.) N. V. 


TheGreatest Grass- 
Cutter on Earth. 
Cuts a Swath 86 
inches wide. 


TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX mP. 
Tea Pee | N E 


The public is warned 
not to purchase mowers 
infringing the Town- 
send Patent No. 1.209. 
519, Deo. 19th, 1916. 


Send for catalogue 


LENG THs) DOORS 


OAK 


ENUE 


Floats over the 
uneven Ground as 


a Ship rides the 


WNSEND'S TRIPLEX: 


S.P.Townsend&Co. 


17 Ceatrel Ave. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


\RNLEY 


Inc. 
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Decorative 
Objects 
for the 
Country or Town House 


34 East 48th Street 
New York 


VENICE MILAN ROME NAPLES 
Reproduced in natural calors. Most attrac- 
tive wall decoration or library table cover. 
Full size 19 x 57 inches. Price $5, postpaid. 
Photographs and further details on request. 
Mail orders filled. Quantity limited. 


- ANTIQUE CHINESE 


(Bronze Reproduction) 


Height 25 inches 
Parchment shade 16 inches 
3 scenic pancls beautifully painted 
PRICE $22.50 
Completely Equipped Double Light 


NOVEL ORIENTAL LAMPS 
Beautifully mounted with these bases. Bronze 
Arabian camel, Arabian Flower girl, Carved 
sisimi wood elephant, Carved golden Buddha 
richly lacquered, all hand -colored, electrically 
fitted, complete with suitable shades ex- 
quisitely painted with Oriental scenes; price 
$10 to $15, each carefully packed, prepaid. 
Photos gladly forwarded. 


J. M. Harris, Importer, 324 Sth Ave. 
Dept. H New York City 
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Deaue's Gas Range designed for 


Andrew Morrison, Montclair, N. F. 
Wm, E. Moran, Architect 


A Tailor-Made Range 


You have your specially-designed automobile bodies. Why not 
a specially-designed kitchen range—one that is built with due 
regard to the size and demands of your family and the particular 
fuels—coal, wood, charcoal, gas, natural gas, gasolene gas and 
electricity—you wish to burn? This capable-looking 


Deanes French. Range 


was built to order to fit the recess it occupies, to provide ample 
cooking, baking and roasting space, and to burn gas exclusively. 
The left-hand section has conventional gas burners under a top 
made of interchangeable bars. The top of the right-hand section, 
like that of a coal range, has reducing ring covers heated by blast- 
type burners for long slow cooking or where great heat is required. 
There are two large ovens with platform-drop doors and a Tale 
in the plate shelf. A ventilator in the hood 9 5 all food vapors 
into the flue. 


The best cook is handicapped with an indifferent range. Install 
a tailor-made Deane’s French Range in your kitchen to insure the 
enjoyment of your meals because they are cooked as they should be. 


A more detailed description of this and other ranges installed 
in prominent American homes is shown in “The Heart of the 
Home” our portfolio of unusual ranges. Shall we send you a copy? 


BRAMHALL, DEANE CO. 
263-265 West 36 St New York, N.Y. 
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AN ADDED DELIGHT 


from your Phonograph 
and a saving as well 


“The Care of the 
Phonograph” is 
worth having. Ten 
cents. General lit- 
erature sent free. 


You can save the price of an Ellis Music- 
Master” Phonograph Reproducer in the records 
it doesn’t wear out. And you can find a new 
delight in your records that you have never 
before achieved — through its faithful record- 
ing of every tone and overtone in your most 
complicated records. 


Perfection in tonal reproduction is easily 
yours. A few dollars will put this reproducer 
on your phonograph with the privilege of 
return if in any way unsatisfactory. 


A Losting Christmas Remembrance 


J. H. ELLIS 


P. O. Box MILWAUKEE 
882-4 WISCONSIN 
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Do not scrape the trees to destroy 
insect eggs and moss; use a stiff 
scrubbing-brush 


December Garden Work 


(Continued from page 76) 


This is an excellent time to build melon 
frames for the garden. They may be 
made so a single light of glass will cover 
them, occasioning only the making of 
the sides; but, generally speaking, the 
best type of frame is one where the top 
sash is divided into two parts with a 
wooden frame. 

The common melon frame is about 24” 
square, 12” high in front and about 18” 
in the back. This type of frame is much 
too small, however, as in most cases it 
must be removed too soon in order to 
make room for the plants’ growth. If the 
melon frames are not large enough to 
harbor the plants until all danger of cold 
spells is positively past, they are of little 
value. If I were building frames for my 
own purpose, I would have them not less 
than 30” square, and 36” is still better. It 
is surprising how much extra protection 
this additional space will give. 

The proper trenching of the soil is one 
of the most important of all garden prac- 


Just as long as the ground remains 
unfrozen you can plant deciduous 
trees and shrubs 


tices. By giving the frost a good oppor- 
tunity of freezing the earth in one solid 
mass, it destroys myriads of insect pests. 
It increases fertility as it brings to the 
surface the lower subsoils, with their 
abundant chemicals, which are quickly 
converted into plant food by the action of 
the weather. It makes a garden vastly 
more retentive of moisture, which surely 
stimulates production as it reduces the 
evaporation of the soil moisture. 

All gardens would be vastly improved 
by deep trenching at this season of the 
year. Make trenches 2’ deep and as 
close together as you can possibly pile the 
soil on the space between the rows— 
usually about 234’ between the rows will 
be adequate. This means that 1’ 3” of 
frost will freeze the earth solid to a depth 
of 3’; and of course the frost does not 
thaw out as quickly in the trenches as it 
would on the surface. This prevents in- 
sects escaping by working their way 
deeper as the cold increases. 


Plants that flower on the terminals 
of new wood, like hydrangeas, 
may be pruned now 
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